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THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES,    INCLUDING 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER  AND 

THE   LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 

THE   ISLANDS   OF   TOBAGO 

AND   TRINIDAD. 

BY    CHARLES    B.    CORV. 

The  following  pages  contain,  as  far  as  known,  all  the  species 
which  are  found  in  the  VV^est  India  Islands.  No  descriptions  are 
given  of  well  known  North  American  birds,  and  the  references 
to  such  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  citation  of  works  and  papers 
on  West  Indian  Ornithology. 

Family  TURDID.^. 

Genus  Turdus  Linn. 
TMrdus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  291  (1766). 

Turdus  mustelinus  Gmel. 

Turdrnf  mnstclinns  Gmel.  SvkI.  Nat.  I.  p.  817  (1788). — D'Orb.  in  La 
Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Oik.  p.  49  (1840). — Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p. 
144  (1847)  (Jamaica).^ — Glndl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  469  (Cuba); 
ib.  1872-,  p.  405  (Cuba). — Brewer,  Pr.  Botit.  Soc.  Nat.  H«t. 
VIL  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). — Albrecht.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  201 
(Jamaica). — Coues,  Bds.  Colo.  Vail.  p.  28  (1878). — Seebohm, 
Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mu«.  V,  p.  196  (1881).— Cory.  List  Bd».  W.  L 
p.  5  (i«85). 
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Occasionally  found  in  Cuba,  and  recorded  from  Jamaica,  but 
its  occurrence  in  the  latter  island  is  questioned. 

Turdus  fuscescens  Steph. 

Tardus  fuscescens  Steph.  Shawns  Gsn.  Zdol.  Bds.  iSiy,  p.   182. — Gundl. 

J.    f.   O.    1861,   p.    324;   ib.    Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,   p.   288 

(1865)    (Cuba). — Sbbbohm,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  203  (1881). 

—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 
Turdus  minor  Less.     D*Orb.  in  La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  47 

(1840). 

Common  in  Cuba. 

Turdus  swainsoni  Caban. 

Turdus  swainsoni  Cab.  Tschudi*s  Fauna  Peruana,  1844;  '^*  J-  f*  O- 
1857,  P*  241  (Cuba). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p. 
307  (i860).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324;  ib.  1872,  p.  405 
(Cuba). — CouES,  Bds.  Colo.  Vail.  p.  34  (1878). — Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.I.  p.  5(1885). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Turdus  aliciae  Baird. 

Turdus  alicia  Bd.  Cass.  &  Lawr.  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  217  .(1858). — 
Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  229  (1865). — Bd.  Bwr. 
&  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  11  (1874). — Sebboum,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  202  (1881). — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p. 
17  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  51  (1885). 

Cuba  and  San  Domingo ;  not  common. 

Genus  Merula  Lkach. 

Merula  Leach,  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  20  (1S16). 

Merula  jamaicensis   (Gmel.). 

Turdus  jamaiceusis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  809  (1788). — Bp.  Consp.  I, 
p.  271  (1850). — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  P*  3^7  J  '*•  1861,  p.  70. — Albrrcht. 
J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  191. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863, 
p.  292. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  257  (1869). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  i  (1873). — Seebohm,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Muk.  V, 
p.  208  (1881). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). 

Merula  jamaicensis  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  142  (1847).— Denny,  P*  ^-  ^* 
(1847),  p.  38.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 

Turdus  capucinus  •*Hartl,"  fide  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  271  (1850). 

Turdus  leucopktkalmus  *'HiLL,**  fide  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  271  (1850). 

Turdus  lerebouUeti  Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVIII,  p.  3  (1854). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male* — Chin,  and  a  band  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  showing 
white ;    the    rest    of   entire    head    and     throat     reddish    brown ; 
back   brown,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  olive,  becoming  grayish  on  the 
rump;    underparts    grayish    brown,  becoming  dull  white  on  the 
abdomen ;   wings   and   tail  dark  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8.50;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Merula  migratoria  (Linn.). 

Tardus  migratorius  Linn.  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  p.  292  (1766). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 
RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  25  (1874). — Skebohm,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  MuR.  V,  p.  220  (1881). 

Planestictts  migratorius  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  405. 

Merula  migratoria  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Merula  aurantia  (Gmel.). 

Tardus  aurantius  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.   I,  p.   832  (1788). — Bp.   Consp.   I,   p. 

275  (1850). — ScL.   p.   Z.    S.    1861,  p.  70;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.    p.   6 

(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.   1862,  p.   192. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  292. 
Tardus  leucogenus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  341  (1790). — Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet. 

XX,  p.  254  (1818). 
Merula  saltator  ^^lliL.1..  Comp  Jam.   Aim.    1842." — Gossb,  Bds.  Jam.   p. 

140  (1847). 
Merula  leucogenys  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  136  (1847). 
Catkarus  aurantius  Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVIII,  p.  3  (1854). 
Semimerula   aurantia   Baird,    Rev.  Am.    Bds.    p.  84  (1864). — A.    &  E. 

Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). 
Mimocickla  aurantia  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2  (1873). 
Merula  aurantia  Seebohm,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  247  (1881). — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 

Sp.  Chkk.  Male: — Top  of  head  dark  brown;  chin  white;  abdomen  dull 
white ;  the  rest  of  plumage  slaty  brown ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown  ; 
two  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  next  to  the  inner  secondaries 
broadly  edged  with  white,  giving  a  noticeable  white  marking  to 
the  wing. 

Female: — Appears  to  be  similar  to  the  male,  but  is  perhaps 
somewhat  paler.  Some  specimens  do  not  seem  to  differ  at  all  in 
coloration. 

Length  (skin),  9.50;  wing,  5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1.80;  bill,  .85. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 
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Merula  gymnophthalma  (Caban-.). 

Tardus  gymHopklhal- 
mas  Cah.  Schoiiib. 
Reia.   GuUn.    III.    p. 

665  (1848).— Gray, 
HanJI.  Bds.  I.  p.  257 
(1869) — Scl.&Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 
■  (1873).— Skebohm. 
Cnt.   Bds.   Brit.   Mus. 

Tardus gymnepsis  "Temm.'"  fide  Bp.  Conep.  I.  p.  172  (1850). 

Tnrdus  Hudigenis  LM.R     Rev.    Zool,  1848,   p.    4— LeoT.    Ois.  Trinid.   p. 

.0(1866). 
Tnrdu!.  cariSbaus  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.   £,  p.  160  (1878) ;  ib.   Pr, 

U.  S.  Not.  MuH.  I,  p.  486  (1878). 
TnrdMS gymnogenys  Sl'l,.  Si  Sai.v.  Ibis,  1879,  p.  357. 
Mermla  gymaophlkalmit  CoRV.  List  Bds.  \V.  I.  p.  5  (rSS.S). 

Sp.   Char.   Male: — Above  dull    olive    lirown;    iinilerparls  pnle    brown; 
throni  pnlc,  moukil  wiHi  clitll  brown ;  liell;'  p.ile,  sliowing  markings 
ofdult  white  on  chocrissiim  ;  under  wing-covertA  pule  ruroiis. 
The  nexes  sre  nimilnr. 

Length  (skin).  8.50:  wini;,  4,^5;  tail,  4:  tnr-^nR.   1.15. 
Habitat.    Grenada,  Trinidiul,  and  Tobujjo. 
Specimens  t:ikcti  in  Greiindii  vitrv  sliglitlv  in   si/e  iiiid  colora- 
ti'iii  finm  Soiitli  Amtriciin  exmnples,  hut  iirc  iipparciitly  the  same. 

Merula  nigrirostris  (I.awh.). 

TurdHS  nigr, 

LiSTKH 

J18  (tH 


inii/f  .'—Front,  crown,  and  oi'cipul  dark  warm  brown,  eaeh  iLMther  of 
(lie  cniwii  and  ncdpul  with  a  h haft- n tripe  oriliill  pale  mfou!.;  upper 
pluina);i:  reddihh  oliinceons  brown,  deejier  in  color  on  Ihe  uppt^r 
part  of  the  back  and  on  the  wiiifj-covi-rts;  llic  latler  liave  their 
cnd«  markird  with  Kinall  Kpotii  of'  briirht  rufous,  wbicli  pot»iblv  mav 
be  an  evidence  of  the  example  not  bein^  fully  innliire;  the  tail  ii.  nf 
adark  wurn>  brown.  Ibe  shafliblark;  inner  web-^  of  quil]>  blackihh 
brown ;  Ihc  iiuicr  wcbn  reddish  brown,  of  the  Knme  color  us  llic  tail- 
fealbers ;  the  shafts  are  jjiossy  black  :  imder  lining  of  win;^  clear 
cirinaincm  red;  under  plnnia^jc  liKhl  brownixh  axh.  with  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  crisi^um  white :  on  the  upper  pun  of  the 
bre.isl  a  feu*  fcntherK  end  with  dark  reddit^h  brown,  forming  an  irreg- 
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ular  narrow  batid;  the  throat  unfortunately  is  soiled  with  blood, 
but  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  it  has  stripes  colored  like  the  breast,  and 
the  feathers  edged  with  whitish;  the  thighs  are  dull  rufous;  the  bill 
is  large  and  strong,  the  upper  mandible  is  black,  the  under  also,  but 
showing  a  brownish  tinge;  tarsi  and  toes  dark  brown.'* 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

^'Length  (fresh),  94   in.;   wing,  4^;  tail,  3^ ;   tarsus,  i|:  bill  from 
front.  S.*'  (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

This  species  is  allied  to  .1/.  fupnigatus^  but  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. It  has  thus  far  only  been  taken  in  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent. 

Genus  Mimocichla  Scl. 

Mimocickla  Sclatkr.  P.  Z.  S.  1859.  P*  33^- 

Mimocichla  rubripes  (Temm.). 

Turdns  rubripes  Temm.  PI.  Col.  II,  p.  409  (1826). — ViG.  Zool.  Journ.  Ill, 
p.  439  (1827). — D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba*,  Ois.  p.  46 
(1840). — GuNDL.  Bost.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  p.  31S  (1852). 

Mimus  rubripes  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  276  (1850). 

Galeoscoptes  rubripes  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  82  (1850). — Brewer,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VU,  p.  307  (i860). 

Mimocickla  rubripes  Scl.  Cat.  Arfi.  Bds.  p.  6  (1862).— Baird,  Rev.  Am. 
Bds.  p.  38  (1864). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (1869). — Gi'NDL. 
J.  f.  O.  1872.  p.  406. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Noin.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2 
(1873). — Seeboh.m.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  283  (1881). — Cory, 
List  Bds.  \V.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male  :  — I'pper  plumaf^e  dark  slaty  gray;  feathers  on  the  head 
darker  in  the  centre;  lores  and  ear-coverts  verv  dark  brown;  chin 
and  lower  sides  of  the  cheeks  white ;  throat  black,  the  lower  portion 
having  the  feathers  margined  with  gray ;  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
belly  and  sides  slate  gray  ;  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  thighs  chestnut ; 
under  tuil-coverts  white;  quilU,  secondaries,  and  wing-coverts  black, 
edged  with  slate  color;  tail  brownish  black,  the  four  outer  feathers 
on  each  side  tipped  with  white,  some  of  the  feathers  showing  gray 
at  the  base  of  the  outer  webs;  bill  brownish  black. 

The  st^xes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin).  10:  wing.  4.40;  tail.  4.20;  tarsus,  1.45;  bill,  .90. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

Mimocichla  schistacea  Haird. 

Mimocickla  schistacea  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  37  (1864). — Gray, 
Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (1869). — GixDL.  J.  f  O.  1872,  p.  407. — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  5  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — General  appearance  of  M,  ruhrifes^  but  lacking  the  reddish 
on  the  belly,  which  is  replaced  by  white;  the  crif^sum  is  also  white; 
bill  heavier  than  in  rubripes  ;  otherwise  the  two  forms  are  alike. 
Length,  10.50;  wing,  5;  tail,  5.10;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  i.io. 
Habitat.     Eastern  part  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Gundlach  (J.  f.  O.,  1.  c.)  considers  this  a  good  species, 
and  says  the  eggs  are  smaller  and  more  finely  spotted  than  those 
of  M,  rubripes,  Seebohm  (Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  283), 
gives  J/,  schistacea  as  a  synonym  of  M,  rubripes^  but  gives  no 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Although  it  would  be  strange  if  two  species 
of  Mimocichla  should  be  found  to  inhabit  Cuba,  yet,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  two  forms,  M,  schistacea  must  be 
considered  distinct. 

Mimocichla  plumbea  (Linn.). 

« 

Turdus  flumbeus  Linn.   Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  294  (1766). — Vieill.  Ois.  Am. 

Sept.  11,  p.  2,  pi.  58. 
Turdus  ardosiaceus  Vieill.  Ency.  M^th.  p.  646  (1823). 
Galeoscoptes plumbea  Cab.  Mus.   Hein.  I,  p.  82  (1850). — SALLfe,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857.  P  231.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1859,  p.  337. 
Mimocichla  piumbeus  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  36  (1864). — ScL.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2  (1873). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  45,  pi. 

II  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  5  (1885). 
Turdus  {Mimokitta)  piumbeus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   XL  p. 

68  (1866). 
Mimoci/ta  plumbea  Nev^tok,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  121. 
Mimokitta  piumbeus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  L  p.  263  (1869). 
Mimocichla  bryauti  SRKBOUMt  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  280  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: —  General  plumage  plumbeous ;  chin  and  small 
patch  at  base  of  lower  mandible  white:  throat  black;  primaries 
and  secondaries  dark  brown,  except  the  first  two,  edged  with 
slaty  grev;  tail  very  dark  brown,  almost  black;  the  terminal  third 
of  the  inner  webs  of  the  first  two,  and  tips  of  first  four  feathers 
white  ;  crissum  plumbeous  ;  legs  and  eyelids  vermilion  red  ;  iris  red- 
dish brown. 

Female. — Similar  to  the  male,  butappears  to  be  slightly  smaller. 
Cannot  be  distinguished  otherwise  than  by  dissection. 
Length,  10.25  ;  wing,  5  ;  tail,  5  ;  tarsus,  i  ;  bill.  90. 

Habitat.     Bahama  Islands.     Common  at  New  Providence. 
Andros.  and  Abbacco. 

Mimocichla  ardesiaca  (Vikill.). 

Turdus  piumbeus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  L  p.  294  (1866). — Vieill.  Ois.  Am. 
Sept.    II.    p.    2    (1807):    ib.    Nouv.    Diet.    Hist.    Nat.   XX,    p.    242 

(1818). 
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Tnrdns  ardosiaceus  Vibill.  Ency  M^th.  p.  646  (1823). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  92  (1866)  ;  ib,  X,  p.  25  (1866). 
Mimus  piumbeus  Gkky ,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  221  (1844). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  276 

(18.S0). 
Galeoscoptes plumbeus  Cab.  Mur.  Hein.  I,  p.  82  (1850). — Salle,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857,  p.  231- 
Mimocichla  ardosiaca  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  39  (1864). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1878,  p.  165;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VH,  p.  171   (1878). 
Turdus  ardosiaceus  var.   fotoricensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

XI.  p.  93  (1866). 
Mimokitta  ardosiacea  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (1869), 
Mimokitta  ardosiacea  var.  portoricensisGnKYy  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (1869). 
Mimocichla  ardesiaca  ScL.  &  Salv.   Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2   (1873).  — 

Seebohm,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  282   (1881). — Cory,  Bull.  Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881)  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  18 

(1885)  :  '*^-  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885).— Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  168. 

Sp.  Char.  Mule: — General  plumage  plumbeous;  a  patch  of  black  extend- 
ing from  below  and  in  front  of  the  eye  to  the  h:\se  of  the  upper 
mandible ;  throat  white,  streaked  heavily  with  black ;  top  of  head 
somewhat  dotted  with  brown  ;  underparts  pale  plumbeous,  becoming 
white  on  the  abdomen  and  crissum  ;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  outer 
webs  edged  with  plumbeous  gray  ;  same  marking,  but  much  broader, 
edging  the  secondaries;  tail  dark  brown,  the  outer  feathers  broadly 
tipped  with  white,  the  white  becoming  less  and  less  to  the  fourth, 
which  is  only  narrowly  touched;  but  the  tail-marking  varies  in  dif- 
ferent specimens  and  seasons;  bill,  eyelids,  and  legs  vermilion 
orange;  iris  reddish  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  10;  wing,  5.20;  tail,  4.70;  tarsus,  1.40;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.    San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico. 

(jenus  Cichlherminia  Bonaparte. 

Cichlkerminia  Bp.  Comptes  Rendus.  XXXVIII.  p.  2  (1854). 

Cichlherminia  herminieri  (Lafr.). 

Tardus  ^hermiriieri  L.\VR.  Rev.  Zool.  1844,  p.  167. — Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p. 

219  (1844). 
Cichlherminia  herminieri  Bp.  Compt.    Rend.    XXXVIII,  p.  2   (1854).— 

Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.   Brit.  Mus.  VI.  p.  327  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  .s  (1885). 
Cichlherminia  bonapartii  SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  P*  335- 
Cichlherminia  V herminierii  Grw,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  259  (1869). 
Margarops  herminieri  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2   (1873). — 

Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  52  (1878).— Sci..  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  72. 

Sp.  Char,  ^n/^: — Above  brown;   intermediate  between   C.dominicensis 
and  C.  sanctcB'lucia ;  the  feathers  on  the  crown  showing  faint  dusky 
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margins;  ear-coverts  brown,  Bhowing  pale  Rliafl-line»T  throat  ru. 
fouB  brown,  pnlest  on  the  upper  portion,  the  centre  of  the  feathers 
showing  dull  white;  rest  of  underparts  having  the  feathers  white 
edged  with  brown,  giving  the  feathers  a  clean-cut,  pointed  appear- 
ance, the  white  portion  somewhat  resembling  a  broad  arrow  head: 
qui  tie  and  tail  brown  ;  upper  iitirface  of  ta  it-feathers  showing  a  rufous 
tinge;  under  mandible  and  tarfus  pale. 
Theseiesare  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.4a;  wing,  .^.25;  tail,3..;o;  tarsus.  1.70:  bill,  1. 
Habitat.     Giiadeluupe  and  Martitiique. 

Cichlherminia  sanctEC-luciK  (Sci..). 

Margarops  ktrminieri  ScL.  P.  Z.   S.  1871,  p.  2f)8.— Si  L.   &  Salv.    Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  2  (1873). 
Margarops  saaclec'lucia  ScL.  Ibis,  i88o,  p.  7,i.^Allbn,  Bull.  Nult.   Orn. 

Club,  V,  p.  16s  (1880). 
Margarops  kerminlrri  var.  stmperi  Lawr.  MS.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club. 

V,p.  165(1880). 
Cicklkerminia   sancta-lucia  Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.    Brit.   Mus.  VI.    p.   .^jti 

(1881)— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  5  (1885). 

Sp.  CiiAk.  Male: — Above  light  brown,  showing  a  faint  olive  tinge,  the 
color  paler  than  in  C.  hrrmiaieri ;  throat  dull  white,  showing 
brown  shaft-markings;  feathers  of  the  breast  brownish  white. 
edged  with  olive  brown ;  abdomen  white,  showing  the  brown  mark- 
ing on  the  sides;  quills  and  tail  light  browp ;  under  surface  of  tail 
ashy  brown  ;  tinder  tail-coverts  showing  reddish  brown  at  the  base  ; 
under  mandible  and  Ursus  dull  vellow 
The  sexes  are  similar 

ing    S  10     tail    3.70:    tarsus.  I. s.s;  bill.  .90. 


Cichlherminia  domimcensis  (Lawk.). 

Margarap, 
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••  Mate : — The  entire  upper  plumage  is  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  the  crown  in 
darker  and  has  the  edges  of  the  feathers  of  a  lighter  shade ;  tail  and 
quill-feathers  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  back ;  axillars  and  under 
wing-coverts  white ;  the  lores  are  blackish  brown ;  the  feathers 
back  of  the  eyes  and  the  ear-coverts  have  narrow  shaft-streaks  of  pale 
rufous ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  of 
a  warm  dark  brown,  those  of  the  chin  and  middle  of  the  throat  with 
light  rufous  centres,  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  have  also  light  rufous  centres,  but  in  addition  each 
feather  has  a  light  terminal  spot;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
on  the  sides  the  feathers  have  white  centres,  bordered  strikingly 
with  brown :  the  markings  of  the  breast-feathers  are  squamiform  in 
shape,  those  of  the  sides  lanceolate ;  the  abdomen  is  white,  a  few 
feathers  on  the  upper  part  are  very  narrowly  margined  with  brown ; 
under  tail-coverts  brown,  terminating  with  white;  outer  feathers 
of  thighs  brown,  the  inner  whitish;  'iris  tea-color*;  there  is  a  naked 
space  around  the  eye ;  bill  yellow,  with  the  basal  half  of  the  upper 
mandible  dusky ;  tarsi  and  toes  pale  yellow.'*  ■ 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

''Length    (fresh),   9    inches;    wing,   5;  tail,  3^;  tarsus,  i| ;  bill 
from  front,  15-16.  from  gape  ij.'*  (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

(jknits  Sialia  Swains. 

Sialia  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  173  (1827). 

Sialia  sialis  (Linx.). 

Motacilla  sialis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  187  (1758)  ;  ib,  I,  p.  336  (1766). 

Sialia  sialis  GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.   1861,  p.  324;  ib.   1862,  p.  177;  ib,  1872,  p. 
409;  ib.   Repert.    Fisico-Nat.     Cuba,    I,   p.    230   (1865)    (Cuba). — 
Baird,  Rev.  Am.   Bds.  p.  62  (1864). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  5 
(1885). 
Cuba  ;  no  other  West  Indian  record. 

(fENUs  Myiadestes  Swains. 

Myiadfstes  Swainson,  Nat.  Libr.  Ornith.  p.  132  (1838). 

Myiadestes  sibilans  Lawr. 

Myadestes  sibilans  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.   148  (1878);  ib.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I.  p.  188  (1878). — Lister.  Ibis,  1880,  p.  39. — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  5  (1885). 
Myiadectes  sibilans  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  371  (i88i). 
Myadestes  sibilans  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  17  (1882). 
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Sp.  Char. — Tail  shorter  than  wing;  upper  surface  very  dark^brown, 
almost  black;  a  tinge  of  olive  brown  on  the  lower  back  and  rump; 
chin  and  portion  of  malar  stripe  joining  base  of  lower  mandible 
white,  the  rest  the  color  of  throat ;  shafts  of  ear-coverts  showing 
delicate  lines  of  white ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  also  white ;  throat  bright 
rufous,  tinged  with  orange,  separated  from  the  malar  stripe  by  a 
narrow  black  line;  breast  and  upper  abdomen  ashy  gray,  some  of 
the  feathers  often  tipped  with  orange  rufous ;  rest  of  underparts 
like  the  throat;  wings  black;  a  white  patch  at  base  of  inner  webs 
of  first  six  primaries  reaching  and  extending  to  the  base  of  outer 
web  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth;  central  tail-feathers  black, 
becoming  grayish  at  base;  outer  tail-feather  showing  a  wedge- 
shaped  white  mark  on  inner  web,  nearly  reaching  the  base,  which 
is  brownish  black;  outer  web  showing  brownish  black  on  terminal 
half,  next  feather  marked  like  outer  feather,  but  having  much  less 
white,  third  narrowly  tipped  with  white,  rest  black  except  the  two 
central  feathers,  as  above  described;  bill  black;  legs  pale  yellow; 
*4ris  hazel."  Some  specimens  seem  to  lack  the  white  spot  at  tip  of 
of  third  outer  tail  feather. 

Length  about  7.20;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.75  :  tarsus.  .95. 
Habitat.    St.  Vincent. 

Myiadestes  genibarbis  Swains. 

Myiadestes  genibarhis  Swains.  Nat.  Libr.  XIII,  p  134(1838). —  Baird, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  423  (1864). —  Gray,  Handl.  Eds.  I,  p.  366  (1869). 
—  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  352  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W. 
L  p.  5  (1885). 

Myiadectes  genibarhis  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  370  (1881). 

Myadestes  genibarbis  Stkjn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  18  (1882). 

'•Upper  surface  pure  slaty-plumbeous,  forehead  slightly  washed  with 
olivaceous;  lores  black;  also  a  stripe  below  the  white  patch  on  the  under 
eyelid,  assuming  the  color  of  the  back  on  the  ear-coverts,  each  feather  of 
which  and  the  above-mentioned  stripe  having  a  narrow  well-defined  white 
central  streak  behind,  very  faintly  washed  with  brownish.  From  the 
base  of  lower  mandible  a  well-deBned  malar  stripe  runs  backwards, 
the  anterior  third  of  which  is  white,  while  the  lower  two-thirds  have  the 
color  of  the  throat,  from  which  the  malar  stripe  is  separated  by  a  narrow, 
but  distinct,  black  stripe,  reaching  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  mandi- 
ble. Throat  and  chin  chestnut  rufous,  the  white  bases  of  the  feathers  on 
the  latter  showing  somewhat  through.  Breast  and  upper  sides  of  abdo- 
men lighter  than  the  back,  almost  clear  ash-gray,  becoming  gradually 
lighter  towards  the  abdomen ;  remaining  underparts  of  the  same  color  as 
the  throat,  only  somewhat  paler,  and  assuming  a  faint  olivaceous  shade 
on  the  upper  abdomen ;  tibia  like  the  back,  a  few  feathers  being  tipped 
with  rufous.  Wings  blackish,  with  pale  edges  on  the  primaries  and  two 
ash-gray  bars  across  the  secondaries,  leaving  between  them  a  deep  black 
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patch;  wing-coverts,  except  the  primary  coverts,  broadly  edged  with  gray 
like  the  back;    innermost  secondaries  almost  entirely   so;  inner  web  of 
the  quilU  white  at  the  base,  forming  a  broad  bar  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  wing;    edge  of  wing  grayish  white.      Middle  tail-feathers  uniform 
slate-gray;  the  following  pairs  black,  the  outermost  with  a  wedge-shape 
white  spot  on   the   inner  web  at  the  end,  making  on  the  innermost  only 
one-iifth  of  the  length  of  the  quill,  on  the  middle  one  about  one-half,  and 
on  the  outermost  about  two-thirds,  the  outer  webs  being  light  slate-gray 
for  the  same  extent  from  the  tip.     Bill  black,  legs  pale  brownish  yellow. 
The  female  seems  to  differ  from  the  male  in  having  the  gray  color  of  the 
breast  less  pure,  this  part  being  somewhat  suffused   with  rufous-olive.** 
(Stkjn.  1.  c.) 
Length,  7.30;  wing,  3.40;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  .82. 

Habitat.     Martinique. 

Myiadestes   sanctae-luciae  Stkjn. 

Myiadestes genibarbis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  187 1,  p.  269. — Semper,  P.  Z.  S.  1872. 
p.  649. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  4  (1873). — Allen, 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.    166   (i88o).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p. 

5  (1885). 
Myadeates  sanctce-lucia  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  20  (1882). 

"Whole  upper  parts  slaty  pinmbeous  with  a  conspicuous  olivaceous 
wash,  becoming  more  intense  on  the  lower  back,  but  lacking  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts.  The  pattern  of  the  head  that  of  M.  g-enibarbis<, 
except  that  the  black  stripe  below  the  eye  extends  further  back  on  the 
auriculars,  and  that  the  white  part  of  the  malar  stripe  occupies  the  forward 
half.  Chin  pure  white,  this  color  abruptly  defined  against  the  throat, 
which  is  rufous  chestnut.  The  remaining  underparts  like  those  of  the 
Martinque  bird,  except  that  the  gray  of  the  breast  extends  more  back  on 
the  abdomen.  Wings  and  tail  also  have  the  same  general  appearance  as 
in  the  above-mentioned-specie^: ;  on  the  wing,  however,  the  black  specu- 
lum of  the  secondaries  is  more  reduced,  the  adjacent  gray  cross-bands 
being  broader,  and  on  the  tail  the  white  is  more  extended,  especially  on 
the  outer  pair,  in  which  the  middle  third  of  the  outer  web  is  white; 
besides,  the  outer  webs  of  the  three  outermost  rectrices  are  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  and  the  following  two  pairs  have  also  very  distinct  white  lips. 
Bill  black,  feet  pale  yellow.  In  none  of  the  seven  specimens  before  me 
is  the  sex  indicated;  but  as  they  show  no  differences  the  specimen  describ- 
ed above.  I  presume  there  is  no  difference  between  the  male  and  female.** 
(Stejn.  orig.  descr.) 

Length.  7  25 ;  wing,  3.45;  tail,  3.30;  tarsus,  .85. 

Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 

Myiadestes  dominicanus  Stejn. 

Myiadestes  genibarbis  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  53  (1878). — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  5  (1885). 
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Myadesies  dominicanus  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  22  (1882). 

'*Above  slaty  plumbeous,  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  olivaceous  on  head 
and  back ;  lores  and  a  narrow  stripe  above  the  eyes  conspicuously  suf- 
fused with  olivaceous;  almost  the  whole  malar  stripe  whitish,  the  feathers 
the  lower  end  tipped  with  chestnut;  chin  white,  throat  pure  chestnut; 
breast,  flanks,  and  abdomen,  except  the  lower  middle  part  of  the  latter, 
ash-gray,  duller  on  the  breast,  more  whitish  on  the  abdomen,  and  very 
faintly  washed  with  olivaceous,  especially  on  the  flanks,  where  more 
tinged  with  rufous ;  lower  middle  of  abdomen,  crissum,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  chestnut-rufous ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  M.  sancice-lucte^  the  ligh^ 
basal  spot  on  the  outer  web  of  the  innermost  primaries  being  very  con- 
spicuous and  well  defined ;  the  black  speculum  on  the  secondaries  larger 
and  the  amount  of  white  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  rather  less  than  in  that 
bird :  bill  black,  feet  pale  yellow.  The  female  differs  only  in  having  a 
stronger  wash  of  olive  on  the  back."    (Stkjn.  orig.  descr.  1.  c.) 

Length,  7.20;  wing,  3.40;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  .85. 

Habitat.     Dominica. 

Myiadestes  montanus  Cory. 

Myiadesies  monianus  CoRY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  pp.  130,  151  (1881)  : 
ib,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  52  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Eds.   W.  L  p. 

5  (1885). 
Myiadecies  monianus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  370  (1881). 
Myadesies  monianus  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Mus.  V,  p.  23  (1882). 

Sp.  Char.  Female: — Upper  parts  and  two  central  tail-feathers  slaty  gray; 
primaries  and  secondaries  brownish  black,  showing  white  near  the 
base  of  the  inner  webs ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  outer  webs  of  secondaries  edged   with   gray;   no   white 
spot  on  the  chin  ;  a  spot  of  chestnut  at  the  malar  apex;  lower  eye- 
lid  whitish;    throat,   crissum,   and  belly,    near   the   vent,    reddish 
brown,  intermediate  between  that  of  M.  soliiarius  and  3/.   sibilans, 
but  approaching  nearer  the  color  of  the  former:  rest  of  underparts 
pale   gray;   outer  tail-feather  white,  with  black  shafts,    showing  a 
dark  tinge  near  the  extremity  of  the  outer  web;  second  feather  black, 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  terminal   half  white,  the  black  nar- 
rowing to  the  extremity,  leaving  the  tip  white;  third  feather  show- 
ing a   triangular  patch  of  white  at   the    tip;    rest   of  tail-feathers, 
except  the  two  central   ones,  black ;   bill  black;    legs  and  feet  pale; 
iris  brown. 
Length,  7;  wing,  3.35;  tail,  3.38;  tarsus,  1  ;  bill,  .38. 
Habitat.    Haiti.     Inhabits  the  mountains.     The  type,  in  my 
collection,  is  unique,  although  the  bird  is  probably   not  uncom- 
mon in  some  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
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Myiadestes  solitarius  Baird. 

Ptilogonys  armillatns  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.   I,  p.  281   (1844). — Gosse,   Bds. 

Jam.  p.  198  (1847). — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  73. — Albrecht,  J.  f.   O. 

1862,  p.  196. 
A/y/V/</«5/e5  arm/7/rt/«5  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  335   (1850). — Scl.   Cat.   Am.   Bds. 

p.  47  (1862). 
Myiadestes  solitarius  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  421  (1864). — Gray,  Handl. 

Bds.   I,   p.  366   (1869). — Scl.  &   Salv.   Nom.   Avium  Neotr.  p.   4 

(1S73).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 
Myiadectes  solitarius  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  369  (1881). — A. 

&  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). 
Myadestes  solitarius  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  24  (1882). 
Myiadestes  armillatus  March,  Pr.   Acad.   Nat.    Sci.   Phila.    1863,  p.  294. 

Sp.  Char.— Upper  surface  slaty  plumbeous;  faint  tinge  of  olivaceous  on 
the  forehead;  cheeks  dull  black;  lower  eyelid  and  a  small  spot  at 
the  malar  apex  and  extremity  of  chin  white,  rest  of  throat  chestnut; 
underparts  slaty-plumbeous,  becoming  lighter  on  the  belly  and 
crissum :  under  tail-coverts  chcstn'.it:  wings  and  tail  as  in  other 
species  in  character  of  marking. 

Length,  7.45;  wing,  3.6;  tail,  3.6:  tarsus,  .80. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Myiadestes  elizabeth  (Lemb.)- 

• 

Muscicafa  elizabeth  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  39  (1850). 

Myiadestes  elizabeth  Cab.  J.   f.   O.   1856,   p.    2. — Brewer,   Pr.   Bost.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  425  (1864). 

— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  366  (1869). — Glndl.  J.   f.   O.    1872,    p. 

428;  ib.  Orn.  Cuban  Anales.  1873,  p.  79. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

5  (1885). 
Myiadestes  elizabethce  Newton,  Ibis,   1859,   P-   '*<^- — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O. 

1861,  p.  209. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Exot.  Orn.  1867,  p.  55,  pi.  28;  ib.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  4  (1873). 
Myiadectes  elizabethce  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  372  (1881). 
Myadestes  elizabeth  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  W  p.  26  (1882). 

Sp.  Char. — Upper  surface  pale  brownish  olive,  ashy  on  the  head  and 
rump;  wings  dull  brown  margined  with  pale  ashy  olive;  tail  brown 
margined  wi^h  olive  brown;  central  feathers  dull  brown,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  throat  and  abdomen  dull  white;  breast 
and  sides  shading  into  ashy:  a  faint  tinge  of  white  at  the  base  of  the 
forehead:  lores  and  feathers  at  the  eye  showing  pale  buff:  ear- 
coverts  dull  olive  brown,  with  narrow  white  shaft-lines;  flanks 
showing  a  tinge  of  olive  brown  :  axillaries  ash  colored,  showing  a 
buff  tinge :  under  wing-coverts  pale  buff. 

Length.  7.90:  wing,  3. 45:  tail,  3.35:  tarsus.  .88. 

Habitat.    Cuba. 
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Myiadestes  armillatus  (Vieill.). 

Muscicapa  armillata  Vieill.  Ois.   Am.   Sept.  p.  69,  pi.    42   (1802);    ih. 

Nouv.  Diet.  XXI,  p.  448  (1818). 
Ptiloffonys  armillatus  GKhYy  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  281  (1844);    ib.    Handl.   Bds. 

I,  p.  366  (1869). 
Myiadestes  armillatus  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.   422   (1864). — ScL.   P.    Z. 

S.  187 1,  p.  270.— Lawr   Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  1878,  p.  149. — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (1885). 
Myiadectes  armillatus  Sharpe.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  370  (1881). 
Myadcstes  armillatus  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  25  (1882). 

If  this  bird  is  not  one  of  the  known  species  poorly  described, 
its  true  habitat  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  Professor  Baird 
gives  the  following  translation  (1.  c.)  of  Vieillot's  original 
description. 

**BiIl  blackish ;  a  white  spot  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  and  at  its  origin 
(the  chin)  immediately  below  the  lower  mandible  (the  two  continuous)  ; 
the  eye  surrounded  by  the  same  color.  Head,  back,  rump,  two  interme- 
diate tail-feathers,  and  the  breast  of  a  grayish-slate,  paler  below.  Wing 
and  tail  feathers  blackish,  bordered  externally  by  gray,  the  three  lateral 
on  each  side  of  the  tail  more  or  less  white.  Belly  and  hinder  parts 
brownish  rufous;  a  beautiful  yellow  in  form  of  a  bracelet  on  the  feathers 
of  lower  part  of  leg;  feet  brown;  length  6  inches,  3  lines."   (Vieill.  1.  c.) 

V^ieillot  gives  the  habitat  as  '•Martinique."  • 

Family  MIMID^. 
Genus  Margarops  Sclater. 

Margarops  Sclatkr.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  P-  335- 

Margarops  fuscatus  (Vieill.). 

Tardus  fuscatus   Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,   p.    i    (1S07). — Bp.   Consp.  I, 

p.  276  (1850). 
Colluricincla  fusca  GouLD,  P.  Z.  S.  1836.  p.  6. 
Mimus  fuscatus  Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVIII,  p.  2  (185^). 
Cichlalopia  fuscatus  Bp.  Rev.  Zool.  1857.  P-  ^^4- 
Margarops  fuscatus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.    1859.  P-  33^- — Baird.   Rev.   Am.    Bds. 

p.  42  (1864). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I.   p.  259   (1869). — Scl.  &   Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Ncotr.   p.   2   (1873). — Gi'NDL.  J.   f.   ().    1874,   p.   310: 

ih.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  172  (1878).— Cory.  Bds.  Bahama 

I.  p.  47  (i88<);)  ib.    Bds.    Haiti  &  San   Domingo,   p.    22  (i8vS5);   ih. 

List  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 
Cichlherminia  fuscata  A.  &  K.  Nkwton.  Ibis,  1859.  P-  M*- — Sharpk,  Cat. 

Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  329  (1881). 
Merula  fuscata  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S60.  p.  376. 
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Margaropi  fmea  GRAY,  Handl.  Bde.  I.  p.  159(1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Mate: — Above  brown,  the  feathers  slightly  edged  with  ash; 
throat  and  breast  brown,  feathers  heavily  edged  with  white,  giving 
a  mottled  appearance  which  shows  faintly  on  the  belly  and  almost 
disappears  at  the  vent;  primaries  brown,  pale  edged;  upper  tail- 
coverts  tipped  with  white;  Uil  brown,  tipped  with  white;  bill  yel- 
lowish, with  an  olive  linge  ;  upper  mandible  shading  into  brown  at 
the  base;  legs  pale  olive;  iris  pale  yellow. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  10.25  '•  wing.  5.10;  tnil,  4.50:  tarsus,  1.40;  bill,  .76. 
Habitat.    Inagua,  Bahiimas;  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo?  St. 
Thomiis,  St.  Croix. 

Mai^arops  densirostris  (Vieill.). 

Tirdns  dcMi'iros/ris  ViFALL.  Noiiv.  Diet.  XX,  p.  33,1  (1S16).— Lafr.  Rev, 

Zool.  18,14,  p.  167.— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  271  (1850). 
Cieklkerminia  demiros/rii  Bp.   Compt.   Rend,   XXXVIII.  p.  i  (1854).— 

SiiAKPE,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mub.  VI,  p.  330  (1881). 
Miirgarofi  Jeasiroitris  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1S59,  p.  336.— Gray.  Handl.  Bds.  I, 

p.   259  (1869).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.   i  (1873),— 

Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mua.  I,  p.  J33  (1878).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1879,  p. 

765.— Ali-hm.  Bull.  Nutl.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.   166  (1880).— Corv,  I,ist 

Bds-  W,  1.  p,  6(:8as). 

Sp.  Char.  W«/.r;-rAhove  dark  brown,  feathers  edged  with  pale  brown; 
primaries  dark  brown,  margined  will>  reddish  brown ;  inner  secon- 
daries tipped  with  white;  throat  heavily  marked  with  white  on  the 
upper  portion,  shading  into  dark  brown  on  the  breast,  the  feathers 
edged  with  white;  centre  of  (he  belly  dull  while;  sides  mottled  with 
white  and  brown;  under  tail-coverts  white,  handed  with  brown; 
tail  dark  brown,  lipped  with  while;  bill  and  legs  horn  color;  iris 
pale  veltow. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin).  10.75;  wing,  5,30: 1311,4.30;  tarsus,  1.  25:  bill,  i.io. 

Habitat       Dominici    M-irtiniiiiiL-,  Mimtserriit,  Santa    Lucia 
;ind  Guadebupe 

Margarops  montanus  (Lakr.). 

rdHS  monlatiHi  Lakr.  Rev.  Z00I. 

844.  p.  167. 

^ps  motilanus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S. 
859.  p.  336:  ib.  1871,  p.  268.— 
KAV,    Tlandl.    Bds.   i.    p.    259 

869).— Set..    &     Salv,     Nom, 

vium     Neotr.     p.    2      {[873).- 

AWR.    Pr.   L".   S.   Nat.   Mus.  L 

52    (1875)-  —  Lister,    Ibis, 
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i83o,  p.  39— Allen,  Bull.  NuU.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  i66  {1880).— 
Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Cicilkerminia  monlana  Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  330  (1881). 

Sp.  Char,  ^.i/e;— Upper  plumage  dark  olive  brawn;  throat  and  breast 
brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  white ;  feathers  of  the  lower  breaet 
dull  white,  banded  with  pale  brown,  the  whole  giving  a  mottled 
white  and  brown  appearance  to  the  underparls :  wings  and  tail 
dark  brown;  the  inner  secondaries  and  some  of  the  coverts  tipped 
with  white;  tail-feathers  lipped  with  white  1  bill  and  feet  dark  brown. 
The  female  is  somewhat  lighter  brown  than  (he  male  on  the  under 

Length  (skin),  9.10;  wing,  4.55;  tail.  3-7S;  tarsus,  t\  bill,  .65. 

Habitat.     Martinique,   St.  Vincent,  Dominica.  Santa  Lucia, 
and  Guadeloupe. 

Grnus  Ramphocinclus  Lafk. 


KirmpkociHclas  LaFr.  Rev,  Zoot.  1843,   p.  66. 

Ramphocinclus  brachyurus  (V'ieit.i..). 

Tardus  Ar«f*yHrBjViKiLL.  Nonv.  Diet,  XX.  p.  2,w  ( 1818).— G«AY,  Gen, 

Bds.  I.  p.  ny  (1844). 
Plerodroma  mexiciiHHs  Less.  Ann.  Soc.  Nat.  Jid  ser.  IX.  p.  16S  (1838). 
liampkocinelHS  brachyurus  Lafr,  Rev,  Zool.  1843.  p,  66.— Taylor,  Ibi«. 

1864.  p.  t66.— Bmri>.  Rev.  Am.  IWb.  p,  41  (1864),— Gray,  llandl. 

Bds,  I,p.  i64  (1869).— Scl.&Salv,  Nt.m.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2(1873). 

— Lawr.  I'r,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.   I.  p,   486  ( [878).— CoBY.  List   Bd». 

W.  1.  p.  6  (1885). 
Formirarias  brackyums  Gray,  Gen.  Bds,  1.  p.  21 1  ( t844). 
Lpgriocinclus  mexicaniis  Lrss.  Defer.  Mamni,  el  Ois.  p.  578  (1847). 
Ciimpylorkynckui  brarkyurus  Gray.  Gen.  litis.  Ill,  App.  p.  7  {184c)). 
Zoi'/kern  rine/o/j  Bp.  Con.ip.  I,  p,  .'53  (1850), 
CiHciocerlkia  braciyarus  SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p-  214. 
tikaiafikiiriarlus  brarkyums  ScL,  P.  7.   S,  1839.  p.  338;  lb.  1871.  p,  16S. — 

Allbn.  Bull.   Null,   Orn.  Club.  V.  p.   if*  {1880)— Sharpe.   Cat. 

Bda.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  3:5  (1881). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  dark  brown,  rest  of  upper  surface  dark 
brown,  showing  a  tinge  of  chocolate  brown  on  the  back;  lores  and 
below  the  eye  black,  shading  into  brown  on  the  ear-coverts; 
throat  and  breast  pure  white;  belly  white;  sides  of  the  body 
chocolate  brown;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown;  bill  dark  brown, 
almost  black;  legs  dark  olive  brown  ;  iris  reddish  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8.50;  wing,  4.25;  tail,  3.80;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia  and  Martinique. 


Genus  Cinclocerthia  Gray. 

Cinclocertkia  Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.  p.  17  (1840). 

Cinclocerthia  nificauda  (Gould). 

Stenorkynckus  ruficaudus  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  p.  186. 

Cinclocerthia  ruficauda  Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.    p.   17  (1840). — ScL.  Cat. 

Am.  Bds.  p.  7  (1862).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878). 

— Sharpk,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VL  p.  320  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  L  p.  6  (1885). 
Rampkocinclus  iremulus  Lafr.   Rev.   Zool.    1843,  p.  67. — Scl.   P.  Z.   S. 

1855,  P-  213- 
Herminierus  guadeloupensis  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  p.  325. 
Herminierus  infaustus  Less.  /.  c.  p.  325. 
Thriothorus  rkerminieri  Less.  /.  c.  p.  326. 
Formicarius  iremulus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  211  (1844). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  ashy  brown,  shading  into  rufous  brown  on  the 
back  and  rump;  lores  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown;  a  patch  in  front 
of  the  eye  brownish  black;  chin  and  throat  very  pale  brown,  be- 
coming reddish  brown  on  the  belly;  tail  rufous  brown;  quills  dark 
brown,  edged  with  rufous  brown. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.30;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.70;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  1.36. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Dominica. 

Cinclocerthia  macrorhyncha  Scl. 

Cinclocertkia  macrorkyncka  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  320;  ib.  187 1,  p.  268. — 
Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (1869). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  2  (1873). — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880). 
— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  325  (i88i). — Cory,  List 
Bds.  W.  L  p.  6  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  ashy;  forehead  dark  brown; 
feathers  in  front  of  the  eye,  including  lores  and  ear-coverts  dark 
brown;  throat  dull   white,  shading  into  ashy  on  the  breast,  and 
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showing  a  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  sides  and  under  tail-coverts;  the 
rufous  slightly  perceptible  on  the  abdomen,  varying  in  different  spec- 
imens; wings  dull  brown,  the  coverts  ashy;  tail  brown,  an  olive 
tinge  on  the  upper  surface;  legs  greenish  ;  iris  dull  yellow. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.30;  wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.20;  tarsus,  1.20;  bill,  1.35. 

Habitat.     Santa  Lucin. 

Cinclocerthia  gutturalis   (Lafr.). 

Rampkocinclus  gutturalis  Lafu.  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  P*  ^7- — ^p-  Consp.  I,  p. 

223(1850). 
Formicarins gutturalis  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  211  (1844). 
Campylorhynchus  gutturalis  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  Ill,  App.  p.  7  (1849). 
Cinclocerthia  gutturalis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1855,  p.  214. — Gray,  Handl.   Hds. 

I,  p.  263  (1869). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Xeotr.  p.  2  (1873). — 

Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  II,  p.  351  (1879). — Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  324  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parts  brown,  darkest  on  the  head;  undcrparts 
dull  brownish  white,  the  white  showing  clearest  on  the  throat  and 
belly,  but  never  entirely  free  from  a  grayish  tinge;  wings  and  tail 
brown  ;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown  ;  iris  gray.  . 
The  sexes  are  similar. 
Length  (skin),  925;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1.25. 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  seasons  the  under  surface  may  be 
differently  colored,  but  in  all  the  specimens  before  me,  the  under- 
parts  are  marked  with  a  dull  mixture  of  brown  and  white. 

Habitat.     Martinique. 

Gknus  Galeoscoptes  Caban. 

(idleoscoptes  Cabanis.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  82  (1850). 

Galeoscoptes  carolinensis  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa  carolinensis  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  328  (1766). 

Turdus  carolinensis  L.h:ht. — D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois. 

p.  51  (i8-|o). — Gi'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324  (Cuba). 
(ialeoscoptes  carolinensis  Cab.  Mus.   Hein.  I,  p.  82   (1S50). — Gindl.  Rc- 

pert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  1,  p.  230  (1S65);  //'.  J.  f.  O.   1872,  p.  407 

(Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (18S5). 
Afimus  carolinensis  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  307   (i860) 

(Cuba). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  51  (1880). 
Afimus  (Galeoscoptes)  carolinensis  Bry\st,  Pr.  Bost.  vSoc.  Nat.  Hist.  XL 

p.  69  (1867). 
Occasional  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Cuba. 
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Genus  Mimus  Boie. 

Mimus  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  p.  972. 

Mimus  polyglottus  (Linn.).* 

Tnrdus  polyglottu^  LiNX.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  293  (1766). 

Orpheus  polyglottus  D'Orb.  in   La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.   Cuba,  Ois.  p.  53 

(1840). 
Mimus  pol^g-lottus Brrwer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  (i860). — 

GcNDL.    Repert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,    I,   p.   230  (1865)   (Cuba) ;   i6. 

J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  408  (Cuba).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Cuban  specimens  of  this  bird  are  very  rare.  A  specimen  in 
my  collection  is  labelled,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Gundlach, 
Mimus  polyglottus  cubensis.  It  is  apparently  M.  elegans^  al- 
though somewhat  larger,  and  may  represent  a  new  race.  Perhaps 
both  species  are  represented  there,  as  I  have  seen  specimens  of 
polyglottus  labelled  ''Cuba." 

Mimus  orpheus  (Linn.). 

Tardus  orpheus  LiNX.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  293  (1766). — Vikill.  Ois.  Am. 
Sept.  n,  p.  12,  pi.  68  (1807). — GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  144  (1847). 

Mimus  orpheus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  L  p.  221  (1844). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  276 
(1850)*. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p,  290. — Baird, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  50  (1864). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 
p.  3  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton.  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). — 
Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  340  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  L  p.  6  (1885). 

Mimus  polyglottus  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  144  (1847). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O. 
1862,  pp.  194,  201. — Hill,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  304. — 
GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  173  (1878). 

Mimus  polyglottus  var.  portoricensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  68  (1866). 

Mimus  polyglottus  var.  cubanensis  Bryant,  /.  c.  p.  68. 

Sp.  Char. — Above  grayish  brown,  showing  ashy  on  the  back;  underparts 
white,  showinjif  a  tinge  of  ash  on  the  breast;  wings  brown,  prima- 
ries heavily  marked  with  white,  the  eighth  and  ninth  almostentirely 
white;  tail  dark  brown,  outer  feather  entirely  white,  second  nearly 
so,  showing  a  brownish  line  on  outer  web  more  or  less  distinct, 
third  feather  having  outer  web  brown,  inner  web  white;  bill  black; 
legs  brownish. 

Length,  9.50;  wing,  4.30;  tail,  5;  tarsus,   1.20. 

Habitat.      Jamaica. 
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Mimus  elegans  Sharpe. 

Mimus polyglot tus  (var.  bakamensis?)  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

XI,  p.  r>8  (1866).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  261  (1869). 
Mimus  orpkcus  var.  dominicus  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I,  p.  48  (1880). 
Mimus  elegans  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  339  (1881). — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  JI/(//tf; — Above  grayish  brown,  showing  ashy  on  the  back; 
underparts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  breast;  wings 
brown ;  all  of  the  primaries  heavily  marked  with,  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  almost  entirely  w^hite;  tail  brown,  having  the  first  two 
and  entire  inner  web  of  third  feathers  white;  bill  black;  legs 
brownish. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8.50;  wing,  4;  tail,  4.20;  tarsus,  1.20;  bill,  .64. 
Habitat.     Inagua,  Bahama  Islands. 

Mimus  dominicus  (Linn.). 

Turdus  dominicus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  295  (1766). 

Turdus  merle  MrLL.  Syst.  Nat.  An  hang,  p.   139  (1766). 

Mimus  dominicus  Gray,    Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.   221    (1844). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p 

276  (1850).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1859,  P-  341- — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p. 

262    (1869). — Sharpe,   Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  341   (1881). — 

Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.   21   (1885);  ih.  List  Bds.  W. 

I.  p.  6  (1885). 
Mimus  polyglottus  var.  dominicus  Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 

p.  63  (1866). 
Mimus  orpheus  dominicus  CoK^[,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  grayish  brown,  showing  ashy  on  the  back; 
underparts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  breast;  wings 
brown;  all  of  the  primaries  heavily  marked  with,  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  almost  entirely  white;  tail  dark  brown,  having  the  first 
two  and  inner  web  of  third  feathers  white;  bill  black;  legs  brown- 
ish. 
Sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8.50;  wing,  4:  tail,  4.18;  tarsus,  1.20;  bill,  .64. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  M,  orphcuSy  and  perhaps 
should  not  be  separated  from  it. 

Mimus  gilvus  (V^ieill.). 

Turdus gilxms  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.   15   (1807). 

Mimus  gilvus  Jard.   Ann.   Nat.  Hist.  2nd   ser.   XX,  p.  329  (1847). —  Bp. 
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Consp.   I,  p.    276   (1850). —  ScL.   P.   Z.   S.    1859,   P-  342. — ScL.  & 

Salv.   Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  3   (1873). — Lawr.    Pr.  U.   S.    Nat. 

Miis.    I,  p.    187  (1878).— Allen,   Bull.  Nutt.  Orn  Club,  V,  p.  166 

(1880). — SiiARPE,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  350  (1881). — Ridgw. 

Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VII,  p.  172  (18S4).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6 

(18S5). 
M/fftus  melanopterus  Lawr.   Ann.   Lye.   N.   Y.   V,  p.   35,  pi.  2  (1849). — 

ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  9  (1862). — Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  553. 
Mimus  columbiantis  Cab.  Mus.   Hein.  I,  p.  82  (1850). 
Mimus  gracilis  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  83  (1850). — Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds. 

p.  54  (1864). — Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX,  p.  91  (1868). 

Sp.  Char. — Above  grayish  brown,  ashy  on  the  rump  and  forehead; 
underparts  dull  ashy  white;  flanks  streaked  slightly  with  brownish, 
wings  brown,  edged  with  dull  white;  under  wing-coverts  marked 
with  brown ;  tail  dark  brown,  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
central  feathers  very  slightly,  sometimes  apparently  not  at  all.  the 
white  increasing  to  the  outer  feathers,  which  show  a  patchiof  white 
on  tip  of  inner  web,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
extending  to  a  less  extent  to  tlie  outer  web;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length  (skin^,  8.75;  wing,  4.45;  tail.  4;  tarsus,  1.25. 
Common    in    St.    Vincent,    Grenada,     Santa    Lucia,    and    St. 

Thomas. 

Mimus  gundlachi  Cabax. 

\fimus  ffundlacki  C\fi.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  470. — Scl.  P.  Z.  S.   1859,  P-  34^* — 

Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  59  (1864). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 

Hist.  VII,  p.  307    (i860). — GuNDL.  Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,    p. 

230  (1865). — Sharpe,  Cat.   Bds.    Brit.    Mus.    VI,  p.  344    (1881). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 
Mimus  biihamensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  114  (1859). — 

Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  52   (1864). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.   p.  48 

(1880); /V^.  List   Bds  VV.   i.  p.  6  (1885).— Siiarpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 

Mus.  VI,  p.  334  (1881). 
Scoiiomimus  bahamensis  Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.    XI,    p.    68 

(1866). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  1,  p.  262  (1869). 
Mimus  gundlackii.CiRW.  Handl.  Bds.   I.  p.  262   (1869). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1872,  p.  409. 

Si».  Char.  Male: — Much  larger  than  M.  poiytrloffus,  and  the  white  tail- 
feathers  wanting.  Above  pale  rufous  brown,  the  rufous  tint  most 
marked  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  below  pale  ash,  streaked 
with  fine  lines  of  brown,  becoming  broader  upon  the  sides; 
wings  rufous  brown,  feathers  slightly  edged  with  pale  rufous; 
wing-coverts    tipped   with   white,   forming  two   narrow   bars;    tail 
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dark  brown,  slightly  tipped  with  dull  white,  wanting  on  the  two 
middle  feathers;  legs  bluish  black;  bill  black;  iris  yellow. 
The  female  resembles  the  male. 

Lengthf  about  ii;  wing,  5;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  1.60;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Bahama  Islands  and  Cuba. 

After  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  a  series  of 
twenty-two  of  the  so-called  M.  bahamensis  and  three  specimens 
of  M.  gundlachi^  I  can  not  find  any  difference  sufficient  to 
characterize  them  as  distinct  species.  One  specimen  from 
Cuba  has  more  white  on  the  tail-feathers  than  any  from  the 
Bahama  Islands,  but  some  of  the  latter  «how  the  white  fully  as 
much  as  the  other  Cuban  examples.  A  large  series  from  Cuba 
would  determine  the  matter  more  satisfactorily. 

Mimus  hillii  March. 

Mimus  killii  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  291. — Baird, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  52  (1864). — Gray,  Handl.  Eds.  I,  p.  262  (1869). — 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  3  (1873). — Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  343  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Mimus  orpkeus  Hill,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  304. — Gray, 
Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  262  (1869). 

Mimus  killii  \.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). 

Sp.  Char. — Greneral  appearance  the  same  as  that  of  M,  gundlachi^  differing 
from  it  by  being  slightly  browner  on  the  head,  and  somewhat  paler 
on  the  underparts,  with  more  white  on  the  end  of  the  tail-feathers. 
Length  (skin),  11.20;  wing,  5;  tail,  5. 75;  tarsus,  1.55. 

Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Very  closely  allied  to  M.  gundlachi^  and  perhaps  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  it. 


Family  SYLVIID^. 
Gknus  Polioptila  Scl. 

Folioptila  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  P-  u- 

Polioptila  lembeyi  (Gundl.). 

Culicivora  lemdyei  GvsDL.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1858,  p.  273. — Brewer.  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1861, 
p.  21X. 
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Polioptila  Umbeyii  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  68  (1864). 

Polioptila  lembeyei  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  231   (1865)  ; 

ib.],  f.  O.  1872,  p.  410. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  237  (1869). 
Polioptila  lembeyi  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  78  (1S74). 

— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (18S5). — Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus. 

X,  p.  444  C1S85). 

Sp.  Char. — A  narrow  black  line  commences  at  the  top  of  the  eye,  ex- 
tending backwards,  bordering  the  ear-coverts;  above  bluish  gray; 
underparts  ashy  white,  the  white  clearest  on  the  abdomen;  tail- 
feathers  narrow  and  long,  having  the  shafts  dark  brown,  outer 
feather  white,  except  the  basal  half  of  inner  web,  which  is  dark 
brown,  second  having  the  terminal  third  white  and  outer  web  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white,  third  feather  tipped  with  white,  rest  of 
tail-feathers  brownish  black;  wings  brownish  black,  the  feathers 
edged  with  white,  no  white  on  the  edges  of  the  first  two  primaries. 
Length  (skin),  4.58;  wing,  1.50;  tail,  2;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  .35. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Polioptila  caerulea   (Linn.). 

Motacilla  ccerulea  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  337  (1766). 

Culicivora  catrula   D*Orb.  in    La   Sagra^s   Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,  Ois.  p.  90 

(1840). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306(1860)  (Cuba). 

— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  i86i,  p.  407  (Cuba). 
Polioptila  ccerulea  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324;  ib.  1872,  p.  409. — Cory, 

Bds.  Bahama  L  p.  52  (1880) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1883). 

Common  in  the  Bahama  Islands ;  breeds.     Numerous  records 
from  Cuba. 


Family  TROGLODYTID^. 
Genus   Thryothorus  Vikill. 

Tkryothorus  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  45  (1816). 

Thryothorus  martinicensis  Scl. 

Thryothorus  martinicensis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i866,  p.  321.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  7  (1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  352 
(1878).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  228  (1881).— Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

Hylemothrous  martinicensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  191  (1869). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parts  dark  brown,  very  narrowly  lined  on  the 
back;  feathers   of  the  wings  and   tail  banded  with  narrow  lines: 
under  surface  pale  rufous  brown.     Resembles   T.  grenadensiss  hut 
is  darker. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Lengtii  (skin),  5;  winjj,  2.15;  tail,  2.10;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .10. 
Habitat.     Martinique. 

Thryothorus  rufescens  Lawr. 

Thryothorus  rufescens  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  47  (1878);  ib. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (187S).— Sii.\rpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus. 
VI,  p.  228  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

'•''Male.  Entire  plumage  rufous,  much  deeper  in  color  above,  of  a  lighter 
and  brighter  shade  underneath ;  tail  dark  rufous,  regularly  and 
closely  crossed  with  narrow  bars  of  black:  the  coloring  of  the  un- 
dcrpart  of  the  tail  is  duller,  but  is  barred  in  a  similar  manner;  in- 
ner webs  of  quills  blackish  brown,  outer  webs  and  both  webs  of  the 
innermost  secondaries  dark  rufous,  with  distinct  narrow  bars  "of 
black;  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  under  yellowish-white;  feet 
pale  brown. 

Length,  4J  in'.;    wing,   2\\  tail,  i|;  tarsus,  11-16;  bill  from  front 
9-16;   from  rictus  5-"     (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.      Dominica  and  Guadeloupe. 

Thryothorus  musicus   Lawr. 

Thryothorus  musicus  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  148  (1878);  ib. 
Pr.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  L  p.  4S6  ( 1878).— Sharpk,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus. 
VI,  p.  223  (iSSi).— Cory.  List  Bds.  \V.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

'"Male.  Above  of  a  dark  ferruginous,  somewhat  darker  on  the  crown  and 
brighter  on  the  rump;  lore^i,  and  a  line  running  back  from  the  eve, 
white  tinged  with  rufous;  the  exposed  pr)rti()ns  of  the  wings  are 
dark  rufous,  conspicuously  barred  with  black;  the  inner  webs  of 
the  primaries  are  blackish-brown;  umlor  wing-coverts  white;  the 
tail-feathers  are  dark  rufous,  barred  with  black;  the  entire  back  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  marked  inconspicuously  with  narrow  trans- 
verse dusky  lines;  the  feathers  of  the  rump  have  concealed  white 
shaft-stripes,  which  become  wider  towards  the  ends  of  the  feathers; 
the  feathers  of  the  back  also  have  the  basal  portion  of  their  shafts 
markeil  with  white;  the  throat,  breast,  and  middle  of  the  alxlomen 
are  while,  the  latter  tinged  with  rufous;  the  sides  are  light  ferru- 
giiKuis;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  rufous,  each  feather  marked  with 
a  subterminal  round  black  spot;  upper  mandible,  black;  the  under 
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whitish,  with   the  end  dusky;  tarsi  and   toes  light  brownish  flesh 
color. 

'^Length  (fresh),  5i  in.;  wing  2^;  tail  i  13-16;  tarsus!."     (Lawr., 
orig.  descr.) 

Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Thryothorus  grenadensis  Lawr 

Thryothorus  grenadensis  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  161  (187S); 
ib.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 
Mus.  VI,  p.  228  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  7  (1885). 

''' Female.  Upper  plumage  of  a  rather  bright  ferruginous,  a  little  inclin- 
ing to  brownish  on  the  head  and  hind  neck,  and  brighter  on  the 
rump;  lores  whitish  tinged  with  rufous;  a  light  rufous  stripe  ex- 
tends over  the  eye  to  the  hind  neck ;  tail  dull  rufous,  barred  with 
black;  the  primary  quills  have  their  outer  webs  of  a  dull  light 
rufous,  with  broad  black  bars;  the  inner  webs  are  brownish-black; 
the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  rufous  with  narrower  black  bars ; 
under  wing-coverts  pale  rufous;  the  throat  is  very  pale  rufous,  in- 
clining to  whitish ;  the  breast  light  rufous;  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men is  of  a  rather  paler  shade;  the  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  are 
of  a  bright  darker  ferruginous;  the  upper  mandible  brownish- 
black;  the  under  pale  yellow,  dusky  at  the  tip;  tarsi  and  toes  hazel 
brown. 

"Length  (fresh),  4I  inches;  wing  2^:  tail  li;  tarsus  |;  bill  from 
front,  ii-:6.'*     (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Grenada. 

Thryothorus  mesoleucus  Scl. 

Thryothorus  mesoleucus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  14. —  Allen,  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880). —  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p. 
223  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. —  Top  of  head  brown,  the  feathers  delicately  edged  with  lighter 
brown,  giving  a  faint  mottled  appearance  to  the  crown ;  back  rufous 
brown,  the  rufous  showing  brightest  on  the  rump;  wings  and  tail 
brown  delicately  banded  with  brownish  black ;  sides  of  the  head 
and  neck  buff,  shading  into  huffy  white  on  the  throat  and  breast; 
abdomen  and  crissum  pale  rufous;  bill  pale. 

Length  (skin),  4.05;  wing,  1.95;   tail,  1.50;  tarsus,   .70;  bill,  .80. 

Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 
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Family  MNIOTILTID^. 
Genus  Mniotilta  Vikill. 

Mniotilta  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  45  (1816). 

Mniotilta  varia  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  varia  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  333  (1766). 

Mniotilta  varia  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  134  (1847). —  Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba,  p. 
68  (1850). —  GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  475;  ib,  Repert  Fisico-Nat. 
Cuba,  I,  p.  232  (1865)  (Cuba). —  Brewer,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
VII,  p.  306  (i860)  (Cuba). —  Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  193  (Ja- 
maica)*.—  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  ^43  (^t-  Croix;. —  Bry- 
ant, Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  no  (1859)  (Bahamas). —  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica). —  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
1863,  p.  293  (Jamaica). —  Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII, 
p.  177  (1878)  (Porto  Rico). —  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  54  (1880); 
ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  23  (1885). —  A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). 

Sylvicola  {Mniotilta)  varia  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  91 
(1867)  (San  Domingo). 

Bahama  Islands  and  Greater  Antilles.    Recorded  also  from  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 

Genus  Compsothlypis  Cab. 

Compsothlypis  Cabanis,  Mus.  Ilcin.  I,  p.  20  (1851). 

Compsothlypis  americana  (Linn.). 

Parus  americanus  Linn.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  190  (1766). 

Syhn'a  americana  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  69 
(1840). —  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1S59,  P-  M3  ('^t-  Croix). 

Parula  americana  Gosse.  Bds.  Jam.  p.  154  (1847). —  Cass.  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S60,  p.  376  (St.  Thomas).— GrNOL.  J.  f.  O.  1861, 
p.  326  (Cuba);  ib.  1872,  p.  411  (Cuba). —  Albrfxht,  J.  f.  O.  1862, 
p.  192  (Jamaica). —  M^rch.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p. 
293  (Jamaica). —  Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  176 
(1878)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  L  p.  55  (18S0)  ;  ib.  Bull. 
Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881)  (San  Dominj^o)  :  ib.  Bds.  Haiti 
&  San    Domingo,  p.  24  (1S85). 

Bahamas   and    Greater   Antilles ;    recorded   from   some  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 
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Genus  Protonotaria.  Baird. 

Protonotaria  Baird,  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  239  (1858). 

Protonotaria  citrea  (Bodd.). 

Moiacilla  citrea  Bodd.  Tab.  pi.  704  (1783). 

Protonotaria  citrea  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324;  ib,  1862,  p.  178;  ih,  1872, 

p.   411;    ib.   Repert.    Fisico^Nat.    Cuba,  I,    p.    231    (1865)    (Cuba). 

— Baird,  Rev.  Am.   Bds.  p.   173  (1864). — Cory;  List  Bds.    W.  I. 

p.  7  (1885). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Genus  Helmitherus  Raf. 

Helmithems  Rafines^ue,  Journ  de  Phys.  LXXXVIII,  p.  417  (1819). 

Helmitherus  vermivorus  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  vermivora  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  95  (1788). 

Vcrmivora  pennsy/vanica  GossKj   Bds.  Jam.   p.   150  (1847). — Albrecht, 

J.  f.  O.  1862,  pp.  194,  201    (Jamaica). —  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 

Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (Jamaica). 
Helinaia  vermivorus  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  35  (1850). 
Ilelmit  her  OS  vermivorus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1855,  P*  476;/^.   1861,  pp.  326, 

409  (Cuba). 
Helinaia  vermivora  Brewer,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860), 

(Cuba). 
Helmitherus  vermivorus    Gundl.    Repert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,    I,  p.   232 

(1865)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  412  (Cuba). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7 

(1885). 
Helminthotherus  vermivorus  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105 

(1881). 

Recorded  from  Cuba  and  Tamiaca. 

Helmitherus  swainsoni  Aud. 

Sylvia  swainsoni  Avu.  Orn.  Biog.  II.  p.  563  (1834). 

Helmitherus  swainsoni  Baird,  Rev.  Am.   Bds.   p.    180   (1864). — Gundl. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,   I,  p.   232   (1865);   ib.  J.   f.   O.    1872,    p. 

412  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 
Heloncea  swainsoni  "SKwro^,  P.  Z.  S.  1879,  P-  55-^  (Jamaica). 
Helminthotherus  swainsoni  A.  &   E.   Newton,   Handb.  Jamaica,   p.    105 

(1881). 
Helinaia  swainsoni  yiKRKi AM,  Auk,  II,  p.  377  (1885)  (Jamaica). 

Recorded  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
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Genus  Helminthophila  Ridgw. 

Helminthophila  RiDGWAY,  liull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.  53  (1882). 

Helminthophila  chrysoptera  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  chrysoptera  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  333  (1766). 

Hclinaia  chrysoptera  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Helminthophaga  chrysoptera  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1862,  p.  177; 

ib.    1872,   p.  411;   ib.   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,   I,    p.   232   (1865) 

(Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

Accidentiil  in  Cuba. 

Helminthophila  bachmani  (Aud.). 

Sylvia  bachmani  \vu.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  p.  483  (1834). 

Helinaia  bac hmanii  l^^yin.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  36  (1850). 

Helminthophaga  bttchmani  '"QAn.''  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  475;  ib.    1861, 

pp.  326,  409;  ib.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,  I,  p,  232  (1865)  (Cuba). 

—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 
Helinaia  bachmani  Brkv/kr,  Pr.   Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307   (i860) 

(Cuba). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Helminthophila  peregrina  (Wils.). 

Sylvia  peregrina  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  IV,  p.  83  (181 1). 

Helinaia  peregrina  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII.  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Helminthophaga  peregrina  Gi'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1862,  p.    177: 

ib.    1872,    p.   412;   ib.    Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,    I,  p.    232    (1865) 

(Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

Acci(lcntal   in  Cuba.     Bahama    Lslands?    A    specimen    in   my 
cabinet  is  labelled  *'Hahama  I."  ;  the  collector  is  unknown. 

Gknus  Dendroica  Gray. 

Dendroica  Gray.  Gen.  Bds.  App.  8  (1842). 

Dendroica  tigrina  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  tigrina  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  985  (1788). 

Sylvia  maritima  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Ois.  p.  70(1840). 

Certhiola  maritima  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  87  (1847). 
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Rhimamphus  maritimus  GrNDL.  J.   f.    ().    1855,  p.   474:    ih.    1861,   p-.   409 

(Cuba). 
Sylz'icolti  maritima  Bryant,  Pr.  BoKt.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  no  (1859) 

(Bahamas). — Brewer.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,   p.  307   (1866) 

(Cuba). 
Dendracca  iifrriua  A.  &  E.  Newtox,  Ibis,  1859,  P-  *44  (^^'    Croix). — ScL. 

P.  Z.  S.   i86[,   p.  71   (Jamaica). — Albrecht,  J.  f.   O.    1862,  p.   193 

(Jamaica). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama   I.  p.  63   (1880);    ih.  Bull.  Nutt. 

Oru.   Club,  VI,  p.  151    (iSSi) ; //^.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  25 

(1885). 
Dendroica  trigrinaGxi'iiiM..].   f.  ().    1861.  p.    326  (Cuba). — March.   Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (Jamaica). 
Perissoglossa  tigrina  GirxoL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  233    (1865)  ; 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  412  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  Anal.   Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.   VII, 

p.  178  (1878)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

Recorded  tVoni  Bahiima  Islaiuis,  Cireater  Antilles,  and  St. 
Croix. 

Dendroica  aestiva  (Gmkl.). 

Motacilia  astiva  (tMEL.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  996  (1788). 

Rhimampkus  (Pstivits  Bp. .?  (irxni..  J.  f.   C3.  1885,   p.   472    (Cuba)  .=* — Cab. 

J.  f.  ().  i860,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Sylvicotti  (Ks/iva?   Brewer,   Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.   VH,   p.   307  (iSTkj) 

(Cuba).?— FiNsc'ii,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  564  (Trinidad). 
Dendraeca  (estiva}  Taylor.   Ibis,     1864,   p.  81    (Trinidad). — Cory,   Bds. 

Bahama.  I.  p.  56  (1880). 

Cuha.^  and  the  Haiiania  Islands.^ 

It  is  donhtfid  if  1).  lestiva  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in 
some  plumaj^es  it  is  difficult  to  distin<^uish  from  the  closely  allied 
forms  which  occur  there. 

Dendroica  petechia  (Liw.). 

Motacilld  petechia  LiNN.  Sy^t.  Nat.  I.  p.  334  (1766). 

Syh'ia  petechia  Lath.  (jcu.   Syn.  II.   p.   535   (i79t))- — Vieh-L.  Ois.   Am. 

Sept.  II,  p.  32,  (1807). 
Sylvirola  aestiva  GossE.  Btis.  Jam.  p.  157  (1847). 
Dendrceca  epstiva  A.  &  E.  Newtox,  Ibis,  1859.  P-  M3- 
Dendra&ca  petechia  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  32   118^)2). — Albrecht.  J.  f.  O. 

1862,  p.  193. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  240   (1869). — Scl.  &  Salv. 

Nojn.  Avium  Neotr.   p.  9   (1873). — (irNOL.   Anal.   Soo.   Esp.    Hist. 

Nat.  VII,  p.   182  (1878).— Cory,   Bds.   Bahama  I.   p.   57   (1880);/^. 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— A.  ^'^  E-  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 
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io6  (1881)— RiDGW.   Pr.  U.   S.    Nat.   Mus.   VII,  p.   172    (1884).— 

CouES,  Key  N.  Am.   Bds.  p.  297  (1884). — Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 

Mus.  X,  p.  277  (1885). 
Sylvicola  petechia  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  67  (1867). 
Dendrceca  petechia   e.  jamaicensis   Sund.    Oefv.    K.    Vet.   Akad.   Fdrh* 

1869,  p.  607. 
Dendroica  petechia  Cassin,    Pr.   Acad.   Nat.   Sci.   Phila.    i860,    pp.   192, 

376. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  292. — Baird,  Rev. 

Am.  Bds.  p.  199  (1864). — Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.   Hist.   N.   Am.   Bds. 

I,  p.  216  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Underparts  bright  yellow,  streaked  with  dull  rufous  on 
the  breast  and  sides;  forehead  yellowish,  shading  into  olive  green 
on  the  top  of  the  head ;  a  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  concealed  portions 
of  the  feathers  on  the  forehead;  back  olive  green;  wings  and  tail 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish;  under  surface  of  tail  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  bright  yellow,  the  feathers  tipped  with  olive  green  ;  the 
upper  surface  of  tail-feathers  having  the  inner  webs  yellow. 

Female: — Somewhat   greener   than    the    male;    more    yellow    on 
the  rump  and  tail-coverts ;  no  rufous  on  the  head. 

Length  (skin),  4.50;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  1.60;  tarsus,  .74. 
Habitat.     Jamaica.     Accidental  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 


Dendroica  petechia  gundlachi. 

{?)  Motacilla  albicollis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  983  (1788). 
Rhimamphns  (Fstivns  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855.  p.  472. 

Sylvicola  petechia  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Dendroica  albicollis  Cassin,   Pr.  Acad.  Nat.    Sci.    i860,   p.    192. — Lawr 

Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.   i860,  p.  iS. — Gi'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326. 
Dendroica    frundlachi   Baird,    Rev.   Am.    Bds.    p.     197    (1864). — Gl-ndl. 

J.  f  O.  1872,  p.  414. 
Dendroica  ^tdndlachi  ijv.ymi..   Report.  P^isico-Nat.    Cuba,    I.  p.  234(1865) 

— Gray,   Handl.  Bds.   I,   p.   241   (18^)9). — Sharpk,   Cat.   Bds.   Brit. 

Mus.  X,  p.  278  (1885). 
Dendroica  petechia  d.    cubana  SiND.    Oefv.    K.   Vet.    Akad.    Forh.    1869 

p.  608. 
Dendroica  petechia  var.  gnndlachi  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDtiW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds. 

1.  p.  216  (1874). 
Dendroica  petechia  var.  ^undlachi  CijR\,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  58  (1880). 
Dendroica  petechia  tfnndlachi  Corns.   Bds.    Colo.   N'all.   p.   255  (1878). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1S85). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Lower  part  of  throat  streaked  :  above  yellowish  green  ; 
crown  showing  no  signs  of  rufous,  or  only  a  faint  tinge;  feathers 
yellowish,  brighter  towards  the  bill. 
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Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  somewhat  paler,  and  showing 
less  yellow  on  the  tail. 

Length  (skin),  4.8;  wing,  2.45;  tail,  2.15;  tarsus,  .83. 
Habitat.     Cuba.     Accidental  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Dendroica  petechia  ruficapilla. 

Motacilla  ruficapilla  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  971  (1788). 

Syhncola  ruficapilla  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  307  (1850). 

Dendroica  ruficapilla  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  201  (1864). 

Dendrceca  ruficapilla  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  240  (1869). — Sharpb,  Cat. 

Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  275  (1885). 
Dendroica  petechia  var.   ruficapilla  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am. 

Bds.  I,  p.  217  C1874). 
Dendrctca  petechia  var.  ruficapilla   Law'r.  Pr.  U.  S.    Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486 

(1878). 
Dendrceca  petechia  ruficapilla  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  8  (1885). 

Length,  4.75;  wing,  2.6;  tail,  2.10:  tarsus,  .82. 

This  form  approaches  very  closely  to  D,  petechia^  but  lacks 
the  distinct  rufous  crown.  Throat  streaked  heavily;  the  under 
tail-coverts  are  also  streaked  ;  otherwise  like  D,  petechia. 

Habitat.      Barbuda,  Antigua,   Porto  Rico,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Dendroica  petechia  melanoptera. 

Dendrctca  petechia  var.   melanoptera  Lawr.   Pr.   U.   S.    Nat.   Mus.    L    p 

453  (1S78). 
Dentirotca  petechia  melanoptera  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  8  (1885). 
Dendraca  melanoptera  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  279  (1885). 

Length,  4.50;  wing.  2.30;  tail,  1-85;  tarsus.  .69. 

This  form  resembles  petechia  rtificapilla^  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, but  varies  in  having  the  wing-coverts  black,  and  it  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  size;  the  rufous  streaks  are  narrower  and 
darker.  The  female  lacks  the  rufous  crown  and  stripes  on  the 
under  surface. 

Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Dominica. 

Dendroica  capitalis  Lawr. 

Dendrceca  petechia   c.    barbadensis   Sund.    Ocfv.    K.    Vet.    Akad.    Forh. 

1869,  p.  608. 
Dendrceca  capitalis  Lawr.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1868,  p.  359. — Gray. 

Handl.  Bds.  Ill,  Index,  p.  202  (1871). — Couks,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p. 
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297  (1884).— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  280  (1885). 
Dendroica   capitalis   Bd.  Bwr.   &   Ridgw.    Hist.   N.  Am.  Bds.  I,   p.    271 

(1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — ^Top  of  the  head  dark  rufous  brown,  extending  to  the 
nape,  but  not  reaching  the  eye;  upperparts  greenish  yellow;  wings 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  yellow;  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers 
broadly  edged  with  bright  yellow ;  underpjirts  yellow,  streaked  with 
rufous  brown. 

Female: — Entire  upper  surface  olive  green ;  entire  under  surface 
pale  yellow;  tail  as  in  the  male. 

Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  2.45;  tail,  1.75:  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     Barbadoes. 


Dendroica  rufigula  Baird. 

Dendroica  rufigula  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  204  (1864). 

Dendreeca  rufigula  Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds    \.  p.  241  (1869). — Lawr.  Pr.  I'.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L    p.  8  (1885).— 

Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  285  (1885). 
Dendroica  vieilloti  var.  rufigula  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiiKiW.  Hist.  X.  Am.   Bds. 

I,  p.  217  (1874). 
Dendroica  vieilloti  rufigula  Couks,  Bds.  Colo.  Vail.  p.  256  (1878). 
Dendrveca  vieilloti  (pi.)  Saj.v.    &  Godm.    Biol.    Centr.    Anier.  Aves,    I, 

p.  125  (1S80). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head   and   throat  rufous  brown  :  upperparts  greenish 
yellow;  wings  and  tail  brown,  broadly  edged  with  yellow:   under- 
parts  bright  yellow,  streaked  with  rufous  on  the  bieast  and  flanks: 
axillaries  and  under  wing-coverts  bright  yellow. 
Length  (skin),  5:  wing,  2.25:  tail.  2:  tarsus.  .75. 
Habitat.     Martinique. 

Dendroica  eoa  (Ciossn). 

Sylvicola   eoa  GossE,    Bii^.    [am.    p.    1 58  (1847). — J^**-    Consp.    I,   p,    309 

(1850). — Albrkcht,  J.  f.  ().  1862,  p.  201. 
Dcudru'ca  eoa  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.    1861.  p.  71  (  ?) — Gray,  llaiuil.  Bds.   L  p.  240 

(1869). — Si'ND.    Oefv.    K.     \'et.    Akad.    F()rli.    ivS6<^,    p.    609 — A.   & 

E.  Nkwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,   p.  106  (1S81). — Coifs.   Key  N.  Am. 

Bds.  p.  297   (1884).— Cory.  List  Bds.  \V.  1.   p.  8  f  1SS5).— Sharpk, 

Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X.  p.  266  (1885). 
Dendroica  eoa  Baird.  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  195  (1864). — Bn.  Bwr.  &  Rn)GW. 

Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  L  p.  218  (1874). 
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""Male: — Upper  parts  olive,  approaching  to  yellow  on  the  rump;  sides  of 
head  marked  with  a  band  of  orange,  extending  from  the  ear  to  the 
beak,  and  meeting  both  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  chin.  Wings 
(quills  and  coverts)  blackish,  with  yellowish  edges.  Tail  blackish- 
olive,  with  yellow  edges ;  the  outermost  two  feathers  on  each  side 
have  the  greatest  portion  of  the  inner  webs  pale  yellow.  Un- 
derparts  pale  yellow.  The  crown,  rump,  tertials,  belly,  and 
under  tail-coverts  sparsely  marked  with  undefined  spots  of  pale 
orange. 

^''Female: — Nearly  as  in  the  male,  but  the  deep  orange  is  spread 
over  the  whole  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  breast.  The  head  and  back 
are  duskygray,  tinged  with  olive,  and  patched  with  the  fulvous  much 
more  largely,  but  irregularly,  as  if  laid  upon  the  darker  hue. 
Length,  5  inches;  expanse,  760;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  1.90;  rictus 
nearly  .60;  tarsus,  .90;  middle  toe,  .50.  Iris  dark  hazel;  feet  horn- 
color;  beak  pale  horn;   culmcn  and  tip  darker."  (^Gosse^  1.  c). 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Mr.  Sharpe  considers  D.  eoa  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Z>.  black- 
hurnice  and  D.  petechia  or  D.  ccstiva.  The  type  specimens 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dendroica  caenilescens  (Gmel.)  . 

Motacilla  ccerulcscens  Gmkl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  960  (1788). 

Sylvia  c<erulesceni  D'Orb.  in   La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.   Cuba,  Ois.    p.  63 

(1840). 
Sylvicola  pannosa  GossjLy   Bds.  Jam.  p.   162(1847). 
Sylvicola  canadensis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.   p.   162  (1S47). — Sall^,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857,  p.  231  (San  Domingo). — Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.   110(1859)  (Bahamas). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
Rkimamphus  canadensis  Gt'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  473;  1861,  p.  408  (Cuba). 
Deadra'ca pan nosa  AL.BKKCUT,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  193  (Jamaica). 
Dendroica  canadensis  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  396  (Cuba). — March,  Pr. 

Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (1863)  (Jamaica). 
Dendrceca  canadensis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica). — Albrecht,  J. 

1.  O.  1862,  p.  193. 
Dandroica  ceerulescens  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  186  (1864)  (.?). — Gundl. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,    I,  p.  233  (1865);  ib.  J.  f.  O.   1872,  p.  413 

(^Cuba);  ib.  Anal.   Soc.   Esp.   Hist  Nat  VII,  p.    179  (1878)  (Porto 

Rico). 
Sylvicola  (^Dendrasca^  canadensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 

p.  91  (1S67). 
Dendrceca  ceerulescens  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  58  (1880)  \  ib.  Bull.  Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881;  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  26 
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(1885);  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb. 
Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). — ^Tristram,  Ibis,  18S4,  p.  168. 

Common  in  the  Bahamas  and  Greater  Antilles  in  winter. 


Dendroica  coronata  (Lixx.). 

Motacilla  coronata  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  333  (1766). 

Sylvia  coronata  D'Orb  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  60  (1S40). 

Rhimamphus    coronatus   Gundl.  J.   f.   O.    1855,    p.   473;  ib,   1861,  p.  408 

(Cuba). 
Sylvicola   coronata   GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.   155  (1847V — Sallr,   P.   Z.  S. 

1S57,  p.  231  (San  Domingo). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bo*:t.  Soc.  Nat.  I  list. 

VII,  p.  no,  (1S59)    (Bahamas). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,   p.  307    (i860)    (Cuba). — Albrecht,  J.    f.   O.    1862,    p.    201 

(Jamaica). 
Dendroica  coronatus  GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Dendroica   coronata   March,    Pr.    Acad    Nat.    Sci.    Phila.    1S63,    p.    292 

(Jamaica). — Gundl.    Repert.     Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  233  (1865) 

(Cuba);  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist.   Nat.  VII.  p.  180  (1878)   (Porto 

Rico). 
Sylvicola  (^Dendrcecd)   coronata  Bryant,   Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 

p.  91  (1867). 
Dendraca  coronata  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I,  p.  59  (1880);   ib.  Bull.   Nutt. 

Orn.    Club,    VI,  p.    151    (18S1);   /A.    Bds.   Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  30  (1885):   ib.  List.  Bds.   W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.    109(1881). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahamas  and  Greater  Antilles. 


Dendroica  maculosa  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  maculosa  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  984  (17SS). 

Sylvia  maculosa  D'Orb  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.   p.  72  (1840). 

Rhimamphus  maculosus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  474  (Cuba). 

Sylvicola  maculosa  Bryant,  Pr.  Bo^^t.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII,   p.  no  (1S59) 

(Bahamas). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Ili&t.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Dendroica  maculosa  Gundl.  J.   f.    O.    1S61,    p.   326;   ib.  1S72,  p.  415;  ib. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba.   I,  p.   234  (1S65)  (Cuba);    ib.  Anal.  Soc. 

Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.    1S3  (1S7S)  (Porto  Rico). 
Dendrceca  maculosa  Cory,  Bds.   Bahama  1.   p.  62    (18S0);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti 

&  San  Domingo,  p.  29  (18S5)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1S85). 

Occasional   winter  visitant    in    the    Greater   Antilles  and  the 
Bahama    Islands. 
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Dendroica  caenilea  (Wils.). 

Sylvia  c<Erulea  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  II,  p.  141  (1810). 

Dendroica   ccerulca  Gundl.  J.    f.  O.    186 1,  p.  326;    ib.    1872,  p.  414;    ib. 

Repert.  FisicoNat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  234  (1865)  (Cuba). — Baird,  Rev. 

Am.  Bds.  p.  191  (1864). 
Rhimamphus  ctBruleus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  177  (Cuba). 
Dendrasca  ccerulea  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 

Cuba.     No  other  West  India  Record. 

Dendroica  pennsylvanica  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  pennsylvanica  Linn.  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  p.  333  (1766). 

Sylvicola  icterocephala  Bryant,   Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  no 

(1859)   (Bahamas). 
Dendroica  pennsylvanica  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.   191  (1864). 
Dendrceca  pennsylvanica    Cory,  Bds.   Bahaina  I.   p.   62  (1880)  ;  ib»  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8   (1885). 

Bahama  Islands  in  winter. 

*    Dendroica  striata  (Forst.). 

Muscicapa  striata  '*Forster,  Phil.  Trans.  LXII,  383.** 

Sylvia  striata  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p,  33  (1850). 

Rhimamphus  striatus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  475;  ib.  i86i,p.  409  (Cuba). 

Sylvicola  striata  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  no  (1S59) 

(Bahamas). — Brewer  ib.  p.  307  (Cuba). 
Dendroica  striatus  Gundl,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Dendroica  striata  Gundl.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,  I,   p.  234    (1865)  ; 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  414  (Cuba) ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VU, 

p.  181  (1878)  (Porto  Rico). 
Dendrceca  striata  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  61  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I. 

p.  8  (1885). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881).' 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands.     Recorded   from 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

Dendroica  pharetra  (Gosse). 

Sylvicola pharetra  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.    163   (1857). — Bp.  Consp.    I,   p. 

309  (1850). — OsBURN,  Zool.  1859,  P-  6660. 
Dendrceca  pharetra  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.   71. — Albrecht,  J.  f.   O.    1862, 

p.  193. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  241   (1869). — Scl.  &  Sal  v.   Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  9  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton,   Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 

106(1881). — CouEs,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p.  297  (1S84). — Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8   (1885).— Sua RPE,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.   Mus.   X,   p.   332 

(1885)- 
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/>f^ »</r **/»-*/ /i&nr<7/-tf  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  192  (1864). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 
Riixiw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  220  (1874). 

Sp-  Char.  Male  : — Entire  plumage  dull  white  and  black,  in  general  appear- 
ance resembling  Mniotilta  r*aria  at  the  first  glance.  Throat  white, 
the  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  black,  giving  a  dotted  appearance; 
the  black  marking  becomes  heavier  on  the  breast  and  belly ;  top 
of  head  heavily  streaked  with  black  and  white;  rump  and  upper  tail 
coverts  olive  brown;  wings  and  tail  brown,  showing  a  faint  olive 
tin^e;  under  wing-coverts  white. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  duller  in  coloration ;  less  black 
on  the  under  surface ;  more  brown  on  the  lower  back,  rump  and 
:a:.. 

Len^h  (skin),  4.40;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.05;  tarsus,  .72. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Dendroica  blackbumise  (Gmel.). 

MiSarillm  hlackburmitF  G^itLi..  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  977  (178S). 

.S».'r*r^i!k  hlackburmitE  Bryant,   Pr.   Bost    Soc.   Nat  Hist-   VII,   p.    no 

'^^5!>>  (Bahamas; . 
D^mdr^ica  blackbm rmitr  B\iRi>,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  1S9  (1864). 
D^mdr-r-m  hUckhurmia  Cory.  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  60  (18S0)  ;  ik.    List  Bdt. 

M-.  I.  p.  8  (1885^. 

^\cc:'!ental  in  the  Bahama  Islands  in  winter. 

Dendroica  dominica  (Linn.). 

M.t^<u:a  dymiuica  LiXN.  Syst  Nat  I,  p.  334  (1766). 

^f.^;-i  f*M.%Lii  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist  Nat  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  65  (1840). 

'^t.':i.'j^^t  f  sunlit  Gos^E.  BJ>.  J ^m.  p.  156  (1847). — S.vllb,  P.   Z.  S.  1S57, 

-.  i-:    Sin  Dominjjo.. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  Nat  Hist  VH,  p. 

'■-r^  :^-  C-ba  . — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1S62,  p,  aoi  (Jamaica). 
>>«:».  •/«■/  f'^nui:*  Glndl.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  474:  ib.  iS6i.  p.  408  ^Cuba). 
£M%.i'.    z  i%T*r'i::  'J  G-vM>L.  J.  f.  O.  1S61.  p.  326  i^Cuba).— March,  Pr. 

A-i.:-  Ni'-  •?-     P-.:li'  i^^S-  P-  -93  Jamaica;. 
/>**/.',:;  /  »;«:  -r  GvNL»L.  Rcpert  Fi>ico-Na:.  Cuba,  L  p.   235  (1S65) ; 
-.  '   :'  O    :^-:.  r.  *:?    Cuba  . — Brace.  Pr.   Bo<t.  Soc-  Nat.  Hist 

XrX.    :-   li-o     -^77        Bahama*  . — Gixdl.   Anal.  Soc  £<pw  Hist 

Ni:.  V::    T-  ::i    :  r;^       Po.-to  Rico  . 
0'»n.T^if  z  /  «i«;    -•  C    RY.  Bi-.  B-ihania  I.  p.  i\     iSSo'^:  iK  Bd».  Haiti  h, 
.-:>—.-.      -    -    :>^^-    :  x3.  Li-.tBd-.\V.  I.p.  SC1SS5;,— A.&E. 

C,'".-—    r.  ■  :  -.v!   T.r  i     :    .  r>.i>..nna'- :i:uH?reater  Antilles :  po*«»- 
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Dendroica  adelaidse  Baird. 

Dendroica  adelaidtF  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  212  (1864). 

Sylvicola  (^Dendroeca)  adelaidtg  Bryant,  Pr.   ^ost.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.    X, 

p.  251  (1866). 
Dendroeca  adclaida  Sun'd.  Oefv.   K.  Vet.   Akad.   Forh.   Stockh.   1869,  p. 

6x5. — Gray,  Ilandl.  ifts.  II,  p.   241    (1870). — Scl.   &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  9(1873). — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII, 

p.  185  (187S). — RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  pp.  525,  526  (1883). 

— Coles,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p.  297   (1884). — Cory,  List  Bds.   W.  I. 

p.  8  (1885).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  306  (1885). 
Dendroica  graciiB  var.  adelaidce  Bd.  Brew.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds. 

I,  p.  220  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — **Entire  upper  parts,  and  sides  of  neck  as  far  forward 
as  the  eyes,  uniform  ash  gray.  Beneath,  including  edge  of  bend  of 
wing,  bright  yellow;  lining  of  wings,  axillaries,  and  crissum, 
white.  A  broad  yellow  line  from  bill  to  eye,  with  the  eyelids  yellow; 
forehead  and  sides  of  vertex  black.  A  black  loral  line.  Wings 
with  two  conspicuous  white  bands;  the  quills  and  tail-feathers 
blackish,  edged  externally  with  whitish,  internally  with  purer 
white.  There  lateral  tail-feathers  with  a  quadrate  terminal  white 
patch  on  inner  web.  Bill  black.  Legs  pale  yellowish."  (Baird,  1.  c). 
Length,  4.7 ;  wing,  2.1 ;  tail,  2.05;  tarsus,  .65. 

Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Dendroica  adelaidse  delicata. 

Dendroeca  adelaidce  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   187 1,  p.  269. — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 

Club,  V,  p.  1O6  (1880). 
Dendroica  adelaidce  delicata  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  525  (1882). 

—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 
Dendroeca  delicata  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  306  (1885). 

General  appearance  of  D.  adelaidce^  but  differs  in  having  brighter 
yellow  on  the  superciliaries  and  underparts ;  the  yellow  superciliary  line 
ih  broader,  occupying  the  whole  forehead  except  a  narrow  central  line, 
and  the  back  more  plumbeous;  it  is  also  slightly  larger. 

Length,  4.45;  wing.  2.10;  tail,  2.10;  tarsus,  .70. 

Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 

Dendroica  virens  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  virens  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  985  (178S). 
Rhimamphus  virens  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  474  (Cuba). 
Sylvicola    virens   Brewer    Pr.    Bost.  Soc.  Nat.    Hist.    VII,  p.  307  (i860) 
rCuba). 
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Dendroica  virens  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  182  (1864). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

i86i,  p.  426;  ib.  1872,  p.    413;  ib.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p. 

233  (1865)  (Cuba), 
Dendrceca  virens  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.  I,  p.  54  (1878)  (Dominica). — 

A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). — Cory,  List    Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).  . 

Recorded  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Dominica. 


Dendroica  kirtlandi  Baird. 

Syhn'cola  kirtlandi  'Qwrh,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  p.  217  (1852). 
Dendroica  Jkirtiandii  Baird ^  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  206  (1S64). 
Dendraca  kirtlandi  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.   66  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W. 
L  p.  8  (1885). 

Common  in  winter  at  New  Providence  and  Andros,  Bahama 
Islands ;  probably  ranges  ai>  far  south  as  Long  Island  ;  no  other 
record.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  resident  and  breeds  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 


Dendroica  pityophila  (Gundl.). 

Sylvicola  pityophila  Gundl.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1855,  p.  160. — Brewer,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Rkimamphus  pityophilusG\5^T>\^.^.  f.  O.  1857,  P-  240. 
Dendroica  pityophila  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  208  (1864). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 

RiDGW.  Il;st.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1,  p.  221  (1S74). 
Dendroeca  pityophila  Gundl.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  234  (1865). 

— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  241  (1869). — Coues,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

297  (1884).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  322  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "Above,  including  sides  of  head  and  neck,  unifoim 
plumbeous  gray ;  the  forehead,  vertex  and  loral  region  olive  green ; 
chin  and  fore-neck  bright  yellow,  extending  on  the  middle  of  jugu- 
lum,  and  bordered  by  black  streaks  towards  lower  part  of  neck,  most 
conspicuous  on  sides  of  breast.  Beneath  dull  white,  the  insides  of 
wings  more  ashy,  the  flanks  something  like  the  back.  Two  dull 
ashy  white  bands  across  the  wing-coverts ;  the  quill-  and  tail-feathers 
edged  with  paler  ash  than  the  ground  color.  Lateral  tail-feather 
with  a  whitish  patch  on  the  inner  web,  running  forward  to  a  point 
along  the  shaft,  including  the  whole  web  at  the  end;  second  feather 
with  a  more  restricted  patch  of  the  same.'*  (Baird,  1.  c.) 
Length,  4.50;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.20;  tarsus,  .56;  bill,  .45. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Dendroica  vigorsii  (Aud.). 

Sylvia  pinus  WiLS.  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  25  (181 1)  (  Nee  Latham,  1790). 
Sylvicola  {Dendraeca)  pinus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  XI,  p.  67 

(1867). 
Dendraeca  pinus  CoRY,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  69  (1880)  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  St. 

Domingo,  p.  33  (1885) ;  ib.  List.  Bds.  W.  L  p.  8  (1885). 
Sylvia  vigorsii  AvD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  153  (1835). 
Dendroica  v i^'ors ii  Stkj^.  Auk,  II,  343  (1885). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  San  Domingo  ; 
breeds  in  San  Domingo. 

Dendroica  discolor  (Vieill.).        *" 

Sylvia  discolor  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.  37  (1807). — Lemb.  Aves 
Cuba,  p.  32  (1S50)  (Cuba). 

Sylvicola  discolor  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.   159(1847). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  no  (1859)  (Bahamas) ;  ib.  X,  p.  251  (1866) 
— Brewer,  ib.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 

Rkimampkus  discolor  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  474  (Cuba). 

Dendraeca  discolor  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P*  ^44  (St  Croix) ;  ib. 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  71  (Ja- 
maica).—  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  64  (1880)  ;  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  31 
(1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 

Dendroica  discolor  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1872,  p.  416;  ib.  Re- 
pert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  235  (1865)  (Cuba). — March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (Jamaica). — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp. 
Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  186  (1878)  (Porto  Rico). 

Sylvicola  (^Dendraeca)  discolor  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 
91  (1867). 

Winters  in  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  and  some  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles. 

Dendroica  palmarum  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla palmarum  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  951  (1788). 

Sylvia  palmarum  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  61  (1840). 

Rkimampkus  ruficapillus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p- 473;  ib.  1861,  p.  408 
(Cuba). 

Sylvicola  palmarum  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  231  (San.  Domingo). — Bry- 
ant, Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  no  (1859)  (Bahamas). 

Dendroica  palmarum  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1872,  p.  415;  ib. 
Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  234  (1865)  (Cuba);  ib.  Anal.  Soc. 
Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  183  (1878)  (Porto  Rico) 
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Dendrceca  falmarum    ScL.   P.  Z.   S.  j86i,  p.  71   (Jamaica). — Albreciit. 

J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  93  (Jamaica). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  68  (18S0). 

— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). 
3vlvicola  {Dendraeca)  palmarum  Bryant,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 

p.  91  (1867). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Greater  An- 
tilles. 

Dendroica  plumbea  Lawr. 

Dendrceca  plumbea  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  47  (1878)  ;  ib.  Pr. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.  I,  p.  486  (1878).— Cory,  List  Hds.  VV.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 
— Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mu».  X,  p.  333  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  dark  phimbeous;  a  superciliary 
stripe  of  white  from  the  bill;  a  spot  of  white  on  the  lower  eyelid; 
lores  very  dark  brown,  almost  black;  underparts  mixed  with  ashy 
and  dull  white;  outer  tail-feather  tipped  with  white  on  the  inner 
web;  next  feather  showing  a  smaller  spot  ;  next  two  narrowly  tip 
ped  with  white;  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white, 
forming  t\**o  wing-bands. 

Female: — Above  dark  olive;  underparts  grayish,  tinged  with  olive; 
showing  a  pale  yellowish  wash  on  the  throat,  breast  and  middle  of 
the  abdomen. 

Length  (skin),  5.20;  wing,  2.45;  tail,  2.25;  tarsus,  .72. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Dominica. 

Gexi-s  Leucopeza  Scl. 

Leucopvxa  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  14. 

Leucopeza  semperi  Scl. 

Leucopt'za  semperi  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  14. — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  V,  p.  166  ( 1880).— Cory,  List  Hds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— Sharpe, 
Cut.  Bds.  Brit.  Muh.  X,  p.  2jS  (.18S5). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  dark  bluish  gray;  slightly 
brownish  on  lower  back  and  rump;  sides  of  head  and  ear-coverts 
slightly  paler;  throat  and  breast  grayish  white,  shading  into  brown- 
ish on  the  belly;  crissum.  axillaris  and  under  wing-coverts  ashy 
gray,  edged  with  dull  white. 

Length,  5.70;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.20;  tarsus,  88;  bill,  .68. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 
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Genus  Catharopeza  Scl. 


Calharopeza  Sclater,  Ibie,  18S0,  p.  73. 

Catharopeza  bishopi  (Lawh.). 

Uueefrta  hhhopi  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  rjt    (1878);  1*.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I.  p,  4S6  (1S7S).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X, 

p.  223  C18S5). 
Calkaroptza  bishopi  ScL.  Ibifi,  iSSo,  p.  73— LiSTKR,   Ibis,  1880,  p.  40.— 

CoRV,  List  BUk.  W.  I,  p.  8  (1885). 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

5p.  Char.  .Ifn/e.'— "The  general  plumage  U  Bmokj  black ;  rather  darker 
nn  the  head ;  the  sides  are  blackish  cinereous ;  a  circle  of  pure  white 
surrounds  the  eve;  a  large  roundlEhEpoi  on  the  middle  of  the  throat; 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  are  dull 
white,  somewhat  mixed  with  blackish  on  the  throat  and  with  cinere- 
ous on  the  abdomen ;  a  ver^  small  sput  on  the  chin,  and  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  are  dull  white;  the  black 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad  band, 
separating  the  while  of  the  throat  from  that  of  llie  lower  part  of  the 
breast;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  cinereous-black  at  base,  ending 
largely  with  dull  white;  witigs  and  tail  black,  the  outer  two  tail- 
feathers  have  a  small  white  spot,  triangular  in  shape,  on  the  inner 
webs  at  the  end;  bill  black;  tarsi  and  toes  very  pale  yellowish-brown, 
perhaps  much  lighter  colored  in  the  living  bird,  nails  also  pale. 

Length  (fresh),  5!  in,  ;  wing,  al ;  tail.  l\ ;  tarsus,  \.    Two  speci- 
mens marked  as  females  do  not  differ  in  plumage  from  the  males." 
(Lawr.  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Genis   Seiurus  Swains. 
SeiKras  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  171  (1827). 
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Seiurus  aurocapillus  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  aurocapilla  Linn.  Sjrst.  Nat.  I,  p.  334  (1766). 

Seiurus  aurocapillus  D'Orb.   in  La  Sagra*8  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  55 

(1840). 
Seiurus  aurocapillus  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  152    (1847). — SALLfe,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857,  P-  3-1  (^an  Domingo). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  5>ci.  Phila. 

1863,  p.  294  (Jamaica). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  325 

(1865)   (Cuba);   ib.   Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist.  Nat.  VH,  p.   175(1878) 

(Porto  Rico). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  L  p.  70  (1880)  ;  ib.  Bull.  Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.   151    (18S1) ;  ib,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

P-  34  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  8  (1885). 
Henicocickla  aurocapilla  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  P*  47'  »  '^«  1861,  pp.  326, 

407  (Cuba). — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica). — Albrecht,  J.  f. 

O.  1862,  p.  192  (Jamaica). 
Siurus  aurocapillus  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P*  ^4^  (St.  Croix) ;    ib. 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). 
Enicocichla   aurocapillus   Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.    Soc.  Nat.    Hist.  VII,  p.  306 

(i860)  (Cuba). 

Ranges  in  winter  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

Seiurus  noveboracensis  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  noveboracensis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  958  (1788). 

Siurus  ncevius  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  233  (Antigua),  p.  453 
(Guadeloupe),  p.  54  (Dominica)  (1878). 

Seiurus  sulfurasccHS  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  57 
(1840)  (Cuba). 

Seiurus  noveboracensis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  151  (1847). — March,  Pr. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  294  (Jamaica). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico- 
Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  235  (1865) ;  ib,  J,  f.  O.  1872,  p.  416  (Cuba)  ;  ib. 
Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  175  (1878)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory, 
Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  71  (1880);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151 
(1881)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 

Seiurus ^ossiiBv.  Consp.  I,  p.  306  (1850)  (Jamaica). 

//enicocichla  suiphurascens  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  471;  ib,  1861,  p.  407 
(Cuba). 

//enicocichla  noveboracensis  Gt'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  P-  47*  »  '^*  1861,  pp.  326, 
407  (Cuba). — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica). — Albright,  J.  f. 
O.  1S62,  p.  192  (Jamaica). 

Siurus  noveboracensis  A.  &i  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P*  *45  (St.  Croix);  ib, 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (1881). 

Enicocichla  noveboracensis  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306 
(i8^)o)  (Cuba). 

The    present    species   ranges    in    winter  throughout  the    West 
Indies. 
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Seiurus  motacilla  (Vieill.)* 

Turdus  motacilla  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.  9  (1S07). 
Menicocichla  motacilla  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  P*  240  (Cuba).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1861,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Jlenicocichla  major  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  P*  240  (Cuba). 
Unicode hla   major  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Henicocickla  ludoviciana  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica). — ^Albrecht, 

J.  f.  O.  1S62.  p.  192  (Jamaica). 
Seiurus  ludovicianus  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  236  (1865) ; 

ib,y  f.  O.  1872,  p.  417  (Cuba). 
Siurus  motacilla  Lawr.   Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.   Mus.  I,  pp.  233,  486  (1878)  (An- 
tigua). 
Seiurus  motacilla  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  35  (1885) ;  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 

Winters  in  the  Greater  Antilles ;  probably  occurs  throughout 
the  West  Indies. 

Genus  Geothlypis  Caban. 

Geotklypis  Cabanis,  Arch,  fur  Naturg.  I,  pp.  316,  449  (1847). 

Geothlypis  formosa  (Wils.). 

Sylvia  for  mosa  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  85  (181 1). 

Myiodioctes  formosus  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  37  (1850)    (Cuba). — Gundl. 

J.  f.  O.  1 86 1,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Myiotomusformosus  Gvain..  ].  f.  O.  1855,  p.  472  (Cuba). 
Setofhaga  formosa  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p,  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Oporornis  formosus  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  236  (1865) ; 

ib.  J.  C  O.  1872,  p.  417  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 
Geotklypis  formosa  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  354  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Geothlypis  rostrata  Bryant. 

Geothlypis  rostratus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat  Hist.  XI,  p.  67  (1866). — 
Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  73  (1S80)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 

Trichas  rostrata  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  242  (1869). 

Geotklypis  trichas  var.  rostrata  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1, 
p.  296  (1874). 

Geotklypis  rostrata  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  355  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  bright  olive  green  ;  a  broad  band  of  black  pass- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  over  the  forehead,  including  the  eye, 
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and  extending  to  the  nostril,  just  touching  the  lower  mandible* 
the  black  bordered  posteriorly  with  peart  gray,  becoming  deeper 
gray  upon  the  crown ;  underparts  bright  yellow,  the  flanks  shaded 
with  olive;  quills  brown,  with  the  outer  webs  olive  green;  third 
primary  longest. 

Female: — The  black  band  wanting;   plumage  slightly   paler;  a 
pale  ash-colored  line  from  over  the  eye  to  sides  of  the  neck ;  crown 
showing  a  trace  of  brown  ;  otherwise  resembling  the  male. 
Length,  5.50;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.36;  tarsus,  .92;  bill,  .72. 
Habitat.     New  Providence,  Bahama  Islands. 

Geothlypis  trichas  (Linn.). 

Tardus  trichas  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  293  (1766). 

Sylvia  trichas  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  67  (1S40) 
(Cuba). 

Trichas  marylandica  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  148  ( 1 847 ).t— Bryant,  Pr.  Host. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  no  (1S59)  (Bahamas). 

Trichas  marilandica  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  307  (i860) 
(Cuba). 

Geothlypis  trichas  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  472;  ib,  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1872, 
p.  417;  ib*  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  236  (1S65)  (Cuba). — Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  192 
(Jamaica). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (Ja- 
maica).— Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist  Nat.  VII,  p.  187  (1878) 
(Porto  Rico).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  72  (1880);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  i.^i  (1881)  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  36 
(1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ilandb. 
Jam.  p.  106  (1881). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Greater  Antilles. 

Gknus  Microligea  Cory. 


Microligea  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  290  (1884). 

Microligea  palustris  Cory. 

Ligea palustrisCoKY,  \uV.,  I,  p.  i  (18S4)  ;  /*.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  38  (1885;.— Siiarpk,  Cat.  Bds   Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  349  (1885). 
Microliirea  palustris  Cory,  Auk,  1,  p.  290  (1S84)  :  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9 

('1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male : — Crown,  nape  and  upper  portion  of  back  slaty  plumbe- 
ous; rest  of  back  and  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail  yellowish 
green;  throat,  breast  and  sides  grayish  plumbeous,  showing  a  dull 
olive  tinge  on  the  sides,  darkest  on  the  tlanks;  the  middle  of  the 
throat  showing  a  slight  grayish  tinge,  and  the  middle  of  the  belly 
showing  distinctly  white;  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  most  of  the 
secondaries  yellowish  green,  giving  the  wing  a  general  greenish 
appearance;  inner  webs  of  primaries  dark  brown,  apparently  slate 
color  in  some  lights;  under  surface  of  tail  dull  green;  eyelids 
white. 

Female: — In  general  appearance  like  the  male,  but  differs  from  it 
by  underparts  being  tinged  with  olive,  mixing  with  the  gray,  and 
top  of  the  head  green,  showing  the  slate  color  faintly. 

Length,  5.50;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .50;  mid- 
dle toe,  .40. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Genus  Teretistris  Caban. 

Teretistris  Cabanis,  *'J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  475." 

Teretistris  fernandinae  (Lemb.). 

Anabates  fernandinee  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  66  (1850). — Gundl.  Journ. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  317  (1852). 

Helmiiherus  blanda  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  314  (1850). 

Teretistris  fermindiffje  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  475. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (iS6c)). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I, 
p.  236  (1865)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  418. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  384 
C1869). — Cory,  List  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.  9  (1885). — Sharpk,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  36S  (1885). 

Teretristis  /ernandince  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  234  (1864). — ScL.  & 
Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  11  (1873). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  bright  olive  green,  this  color  extend- 
ing to  the  upper  back ;  rest  of  upper  parts  ash-gray ;  throat  and 
sides  of  the  head  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  cheeks 
and  ear-coverts ;  eyelids  bright  yellow;  rest  of  underparts  ash-gray, 
whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  tinged  with  olive  on  the 
flanks  and  sides;  a  slight  tinge  of  olive  on  the  carpus;  under  wing- 
coverts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

Length,  4.85;  wing,  2.20;  tail,  1.95;  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     Western  part  of  Cuba. 

Teretistris  fornsi  Gundl. 

Teretistris  /ornsi  GusDi..  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p..  274  (1858). — 
Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — Albrecht, 
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J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  211 ;  ib,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  177;  ib.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba.  I,  p.  236  (1865);  i*.J.  f.  O.  i872,p.4i8.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W. 

I.  p.  9  (i885).--Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  368  (1885). 
Teretrisiis  fornsii 'QwKii^  Rev.  Am.  Bd&.  p.  235  (1864). 
TeretistrisforusiiGKKYy  Handl.   Bds.  I,  p.  384  (1869). 
Tereitisiis /ornsi  ScL,  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  11  (ir73). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  and  upper  parts  pale  ash-graj ;  a  faint 
indication  of  yellow  on  the  extreme  forehead;  sides  of  the  head 
(including  the  eye),  throat,  and  underparts  yellow,  becoming  pale 
on  the  belly  and  ashy  white  on  the  flanks  and  crissum  ;  wings  and 
tail  pale  brown,  the  feathers  pale  edged;  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the 
carpus  and  under  wing-coverts. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  less  yellow  on  the  underparts; 
ashy  white  on  the  belly. 

Length,  4.60;  wing,  2.15;  tail,  1.95;  tarsus,  .72. 
Habitat.     Eusterii  portion  of  Cuba. 

Genus  Sylvania  Nuttall. 

Sylvania  "Nutt.  Man.  Orn.   1832." 

Sylvania  mitrata   (Gmel.)- 

Motacilla  mitrata  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  977  (1788). 

Setophaga  mitrata  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  89 
(1840)  (Cuba). — Brrwer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307 
(i860)  (Cuba). 

Myioctomus  mitratus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  472;  ib.  1861,  p.  407 
(Cuba) ;  ib.  1872,  p.  419  (Cuba). 

Myiodioctes  mitratus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1872,  p.  419;  ib. 
Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  L  p.  237  (1865)  (Cuba). — A.  &.  E.  New- 
ton, Handb.  Jam.  p.  106  (1881). 

Sylvania  mitratus  Cory,  List  Bds.  VV.  L  p.  9  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

'  Genus  Setophaga  Swains. 

Setofhaga  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  HI,  p.  360  (1827). 

Setophaga  ruticilla  (Linn.). 

Mu$cicapa  ruticilla  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  326  (1766). — D'Orb.  in  La 
Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  87  (1840)  (Cuba). 

Setophaga  ruticilla  GossEyBdfi.  Jam.  p.  164  (1S74)  (Jamaica). — Gundl. 
J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  472;  ib.  1861,  p.  326:  ib.  1872,  p.  419;  ib.  Repert. 
Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  237  (1865)  (Cuba).— Salle,   P.  Z.  S.  1857, 
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X  rji  San  Dmningo  . — ^X  iL  E.  Nkwtox.  tbi*.  tS59^  p-  144  '^St. 
Crmx.. — 3bt_\^t.  Pr.  Boi»t.  Soc.  Xac  Hist.  VU.  jr.  ttt  ^,t$59.^ 
Hfchamah  . — Sbawss.  P^.  Bo(»t.  Soc.  Xit.  Hist.  VII.  p.  J07  ,tS6c} 
CuicL.. — acL-  p.  Z.  Sw  libr.  p.  71  ramaic:!  . — Alsrccmtt.  \.  f.  O* 
Ldfci.  p.  314.  Janniiira  . — >Lvb.cu.  Pr.  .Vcui  Nat.  Set.  Pbila.  t^3-  p*' 
JDj  jttinaiin  . — L.^wil  \na.  Lvc.  N-  Y.  YttL  p-97  .i3Ih  v.^'^^^'^f* 
-n  lir.  :  y*.  Pr.  C  S.  NaL  Muss*  t.  p.  >S6  ^t*r5  .  L«^s>er  AattDfe^". — 
3iix.  p.  Z.  Sw  t'sTO.  p.  1+  5ca-  Lucia. — Gcxoc.  AnaXSx:.  C*p- 
3i*t  !*at:  V  LL  p.  1^7  t5r*  Pbrto  Riw  . — CoftY.  Bifcs-  Iftthama  L 
3.  7c  cdBu  :  r*.  BuIL  Natt.  Orw  Oul^.  Vt.  ly.  t^i  iS5>i'  Haiti  : 
li.  Busk  Haiti  JL  Saa  l>)iniu;£0-  u^  <lo  i:>S^  . — A.  J^  E.  Xbwtv^. 
Kwiib.  Jam.    p.    ro©     tSS^i  . — ^^rKi:$TR.vit.  IbU*    cSS$4.   p^    16$  i^SttQ 

r!ic  present  species  pn->bab[T  occult  la  coost  ot  the  West  ladLi 
Zsiximiir.  En  is  recordeii  rD>cn  the  Rth.ianis^  all  of  the  Greater* 
Jnd  fume  oc  the  Lesser  Antilles. 


Genvs  Certhiola  Scndev. 

Cartiui^  ScirocT.  Vet.  Aka*i.  Handl.  Stockholm.  pL  99  v^^j^?- 

Certhiola  bahamensis  Reich. 


P<srma  fhthta^miis  ScxJGlx.  SammL  au*I.  V6*eL  IIL  p.  t.  xviii  (1753)- 
C^rtMux  i^kajm^msis  Bsiss.  Orn.  III.  p.  6>:>  .>7^  • 
C^rtkiu jLrs^miti  x^t.  %.  Lixv.  S_v*t.  Njit.  I.  p-   1S7  ,1766"^. 
CtrthlzjLxT^mlu  rar.  <«.  Gstci..  Sv*t.  Xat.  L  p-  479  J7SS?. 
C4rtkjuxji^T€ai*t  rar.  7.  Lath.  led.  Orn.  I.  p.  297  yi7^^^ — Bbcmst.  Lath. 

Uefaer?.  FV.  p.  iSSc 
C^rtki^lmjUT€0U  Gray.  Gen.  Bd*,  I,  p.   102  ,iSLf4). — Bf.  Con^fK  L  p 

402  .1550'. — Baikd.  Bd*.  N.  Am.  p.  9^  .  1S5S''. 
Crr/l«Wtf  hakamtmsis  Rcicii.  Handb.  I.  p.  253  .iS53\ — Cassix.  Pr.  Acad. 

Xat.  Sci.  Phila.  1364.  p.  I'x. — Cab,  J.  tl  O.  1S65.  p.  412.— Bryant. 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc-  Nat.  HiVt.  XL  t».  66  '1S66  .— Gray.  Handl.  Bds,  1, 

p.    120    .1S69). — FiNSCU.    Verhandl.   Zool.   Botan.  Gesell*.  Wien. 

XXL  p.  752   y^iS7i  . — ScL.   &    Salv.     Xom.   Avium  Xeotr.   p.    16 

N>®73)- — ^^'    BwR.    i    RiDGw.    Hist.    N.    Am.    Bds-    L    p.   428 

(iS74\— Cory.  Bd*.  Bahama  L   p.   76  ^iSSo  :  ib,  Li*l  Bds.  W.  I. 

p.  9(1885  . — CcxES,  Kejr  X.  Am.  Bds.  p.  317  (1S84).— Ruxiw.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.  VUL  pp.  27.  29  ,1885). 
Certhiola  hairdii  Qka.  J.  f.  O.  1S65.  p.  412. 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  black,  with  a  slight  grayish  tinge  ;^a  superciliary 
line  of  white,  from  bill  to  nape;  throat  ashy  white;  breast  bright 
yellow,  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  shading  into 
gray  upon  the  flanks ;  crissum  white,  wing-feathers  slightly  edged 
with  dull  white;  a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  forming 
a  bar  on  the  wings;  edge  of  the  carpus  bright  yellow;  tail,  color 
of  the  back,  tipped  with  white,  wanting  upon  the  middle,  and  largest 
upon  the  two  outer  feathers. 

Female: — Slightly   paler   than    the   male,   but   otherwise   resem- 
bling it. 

Length,  4.50;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  1.90;  tarsus;  70;  bill,  .54. 

Habitat.     Bahamas. 


Certhiola  portoricensis  (Bryant). 

Ccereha  flaveola\vs.\iA..  Ency.  M^th.  1820,  p.  611. 

Nectarinia  flaveola  Moritz.  Wiegm.  Arch.  fiir.  Naturg.  II,  p.  387  (1836). 

Certhiola  flaveola   ScL.    Cat.  Am.   Bds.   p.   54    (1862)    (St.    Thomas).— 

Taylor,  Ibis,   1864,  p.    166. — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

1864,  p.  271. 
Certhiola  flaveola  var.  portoricensis  Bryant,  Pr.   Host.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist. 

X,  p.  252  (1866). 
Certhiola  sti.  thomce  SuND.  Consp.  1869,  p.  621   (?). 
Certhiola  portoricensis  Sund.   Consp.   1869,   p.  622. — FiNSCH,   Verhandl. 

Zool.  Botan.   Gesells.   Wien,   XXI,  p.    760  (1871). — ScL.   &   Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  16  (1873). — Bd.   Bwr.   &   Ridgw.   Hist.   N. 

Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  427  (1874). — GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII, 

p.  216  (1878).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.   Nat.  Mus.  VII,  p.  172   (1884)  ;  ib. 

VIII,  pp.  28,  29  (1885).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Back  dark  slate  color,  showing  an  olive  tint  in  some  specimens ; 
in  others  the  back  almost  black ;  rump  olive  yellow;  breast  color  of 
rump,  showing  more  olive  on  the  abdomen;  throat  gray;  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  flfth  primaries  banded  at  base  with  white,  sixth 
primary  nearly  so,  rest  of  primaries  showing  white  on  the  webs  at 
the  base. 

Length  (skin),  4.25;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  1.45;  tarsus,  .72;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas. 


Certhiola  sancti-thoma:  Ridgw. 

Certhiola  portoricensis  FiNSCH,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  Gesells.  Wien, 
XXI,  p.  760  (1871). — Baird,  Am.  Nat.  VII,  p.  672  (1873)  and 
authors  from  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 

Certhiola  sancti-thomce  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  pp.  28,  29 
C1885).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — Very  close  to  C.  portoricensis^  but  sep.irated  from  it  by  having 
the  back  lighter  slate  color,  and  throat  lighter  gray. 

Measurements  practically  the  same  as  those  of  C  portoricensis. 
Habitat.     St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  W.  I. 

This  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  species,  and  requires  further 
investigation.  Specimens  in  my  collection  from  St.  John  and 
St.  Thomas  show  the  dark  back  of  C.  portoricensis^  while 
others  show  the  gray  tinge,  representing  sancti-thomce,  I  have 
also  a  specimen  of  C.  portoricensis  which  has  the  buck  nearly 
as  gray  as  any  from  St.  Thomas.  A  specimen  from  St.  Thomas 
also  agrees  with  one  from  Port  Rico,  in  the  color  of  the  throat, 
although  other  specimens  have  the  throat  lighter.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  specimens  in  question  may  be  incorrectly  labelled, 
as  several  of  them  were  obtained  by  purchase. 

Certhiola  bananivora  (Gmel.). 

Matacilla  bananiiwra  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  951   (17S8). 

Certhiola— ij)  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857.  p.  233. 

Certhiola  bananivora  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1865). 
— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  427  (1S74). — 
Cory,  Bds.  Haiti,  and  San  Doniin«jo,  p.  41  (1885);  ib.  List  Bds. 
t  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 

Certhiola  clusicE  ^'Herz  Von  Wurtlemb.  Hartl.  Naumannia.  II,  Heft. 
2,  p.  56  (1852)  (sine  descr.)." — Finsch,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan. 
Gesells.  Wien,  XXI,  p.  771  (1871). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  17  (1873). — Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151 
(.1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  surface,  including  head,  cheeks,  wings,  and  tail, 
dull  black;  a  superciliary  wiiite  stripe,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  nape;  throat  dark  slaty  color;  under- 
parts  bright  yellow,  becoming  grayiNh  olive  upon  the  sides  and 
thighs;  rump  and  carpus  bright  yellow;  an  edging  of  white  upon  the 
basal  portion  of  primaries  on  the  outer  webs,  very  narrow  upon 
the  first,  the  whole  nearly  concealed  by  the  coverts,  forming  a 
narrow  white  wing-band;  bill  and  feet  black:  tail  slightly  tipped 
with  dull  white  on  the  outer  feathers. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,    4.40;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  1.60;  tarsus.  .60:  bill.   .50. 
Habitat.     San  Doiiiintyo. 

Young  hird.s  of  this  species  have  the  superciliary  stripe  yellow, 
and  the  back  more  gray.     Specimens  in  my  collection   show  all 
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intermediate  stages,  from  the  yellow  one,  some  having  it  half 
white,  half  yellow,  while  others  show  but  a  faint  spot  of  yellow 
in  front  of  the  eye.  The  color  of  the  throat  also  varies  slightly 
at  different  seasons  and  ages. 

Certhiola  bartholemica    (SparrxM.). 

Certkia  bartholemica  Sparrm.  Mus.  Carls,  fasc.  III.  No.  57  (1788). — 
Bechst.  Lath.  Uebers.  I,  p.  611.  (1793). 

Coereba flaveola  Vieill.  Ency.  M^th.  p.  611  (1820). 

Certhiola  bartholemica  Reich.  Handb.  Scans,  p.  253  (1853). — Sundev 
Kiitisk.  Framstall.  in  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Ilandl.  II,  No.  3,  p.  10  (1857) 
ib.  Vet.  Akad.  F^orh.  1869,  p.  622. — Fixscn,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan 
Gesells.  Wien,  XXI,  p.  763  ( 1872). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr 
p.  16  (1873).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  428  (1874) 
—Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus 
VIII,  pp.  28,  30(1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  dull  gray;  throat  dark  plumbeous;  superciliary 
stripe  extending  backward,  commencing  above  the  eye  ;  white  mark- 
ing near  base  of  primaries  very  small;  lower  part  of  rump  dull 
yellowish  green. 

Length  (skin),  395;  wing,  2.35;  tail,  1.70. 
Habitat.     St.  Bartholemew. 

Certhiola  saccharina  Lawr. 

Certhiola  saccharina  Lawr.  Am.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  151  (1878);  ib, 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1,  p.  487  (1878).— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9 
(1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIH.  pp.  28,30.  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Throat  very  dark  slate  color,  much  darker  than  in  C.  porto- 
riccnsis^  and  extending  lower;  underparts  brighter  yellow;  the  white 
marking  on  the  primaries  somewhat  heavier;  rump  yellowish  green; 
back  very  dark  slate  color,  not  quite  as  dark  as  in  C  portoricensis. 
Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  1.50:  t-irsus,  .58. 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada. 

Certhiola  flaveola  (Linn.). 

Certhiola Jlavcola  Linn.    Svst.  Nat.    I,  p.  1S7  (1766). — Gmel.  Syst.    Nat. 

I,  p.  497  (1788).— ViEH.L.  Ency.  Meth.  p.  611  (1820).— Denny,  P.  Z. 

^-  1847,  P-  .39- 
Certhiola  flaveola  Gosse,  Hds.  Jam.  p.  84  (1847). — ScL/  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

54(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.   O.    1862,   p.    196.— March,   Pr.    Acad- 

Nat.  Sri.   Phila.  1863.  p.    296.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  120  (1869). 
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— Fixscn,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  Gesells.  Wien,  XXI,  p. 756  (1871). 
— ScL.  &  Salv.  Noin.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  16  (1873). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 
RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  427  (1874). — A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  103  (1881). — Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 
— RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  pp.  28-30  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — General  appearance  of  C.  portoricensis^  but  having  the  throat 
much  darker  gray.  Upper  parts  of  breast  showing  an  olive  tinge; 
the  v-ellow  of  the  breast  is  duller  than  in  C  portoricensis,  and  some" 
what  ochraceus ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  heavily  marked  with  white, 
extending  fully  half  their  length,  inner  webs  showing  much  white 
at  the  base,  and  narrowly  edged  with  the  same;  secondaries  broadly 
marked  with  white  on  the  inner  webs;  rump  yellow,  as  bright  as 
the  belly. 
Length  (skin),  4;  wing*,  2.32;  tail,  1.60;  tarsus,  .58. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 


Certhiola  newtoni  Baird. 

Certhiola  Jlaveola  \,   &  E.  Newton,    Ibis,    1859,  p.  67. — ScL.    Cat.   Am. 

Bds.  p.   54  (1862)  (St.   Croix).— SuNDEV.   Vet.   Akad.  Fdrh.   1869, 

p.  623  (St.  Croix). 
Certhiola   bartholemica  FiNSCH,  Verhandl.  Zool.   Botan.   Gesells.  Wien. 

XXI,  p.  763  (187 1)  (St.  Croix). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 

p.  16  (1873)  (St.  Croix).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W..L  p.  9  (1884). 
Certhiola    neivtoni   Baird,  Am.  Nat.    VII,   p.  611    (1873)— Bd.  Bwr.   & 

RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I.  p.  427  (18S4). — Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat, 

Mus.  Vlir,  pp.  28-30  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char. — Sihiilar  to  C.flaveola.  "White  patch  of  wing  more  quadrate 
on  each  quill;  transverse:  not  tapering  off  gradually  and  uniformly 
behind;  not  reaching  the  shaft  on  outer  primary.  Breast  without 
ochraceous;  rump  olivaceous  yellow;  the  color  different  from  that 
of  the  belly."     (Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.) 

Habitat.     St.  Croix. 

Certhiola  dominicana   Tavlok. 

Certhiola  dominicana  Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  167. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I. 
p.  120(1869). — FiNSCH,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  Gesells.  Wien,  XXI, 
p.  787  (1871). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Noni.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17  (1873). — 
Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  428(1874). — Lawr. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  487  (1878;.— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9 
(1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIH,  p.  30  (1885). 

Certhiola  frontalis  Baird,  MSS.  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I, 
p.  428  (1874). 
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Sp.  Char. — Superciliary  stripe  lacking,  or  extremely  indistinct  in  front 
of  the  eye;  frontal  region  dull  grayish  black;  back  smoky  black, 
sometimes  showing  a  slight  olive  tinge  when  held  in  the  light; 
throat  dark  slate  color;  lower  part  of  rump  showing  olive  green; 
a  delicate  penciling  of  white  on  the  outer  webs  of  primaries. 
Length  (skin),  4.85;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  1.60;   tarsus,  .65. 

Habitat.  Dominica,  Antigua,  Barbuda,  Nevis,  St.  Eusta- 
tiu§,  Guadeloupe,  and  Saba. 

C  sundevalli  Ridgw.  is  probably  a  piVase  of  plumage  of  this 
species,  the  yellow  superciliary  stripe  changing  with  age,  as  in 
C.  bananivora. 

Certhiola  barbaderisis  Baird. 

Certkiola  martinicana  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  174. 

Certhiola  barbadcnsis  Baird,  Am.  Nat.  VII,  p.  612  (1873). — Bb.  Bwr.  & 

Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  428  (1874).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 

p.  9  (1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U!  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  pp.  28,  30  (1886). 

Sp.  Char. — ''Upper  part  of  throat  slate  black,  bordered  laterally  by  a  gray 
rictal  patch,  and  below  by  a  yellowish  white  patch  ;  separating  the 
black  from  the  yellow  of  the  jugulum.  Upper  parts  as  in  C  domin- 
icana,  but  superciliary  stripe  broadest  and  most  sharply  defined  an- 
teriorly." (Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  28  (1885.) 
Length,  3.75;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  1.75. 

Habitat.     Barbadoes. 

Certhiola  martinicana  Reich. 

Certhia  martinicana  s.  saccharivora  Briss.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  611  (i860). 
Certhia  flaiyeola  var.  p.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.   187  (1766). — Gmel.   Syst. 

Nat.  I,  p.  479(1788). 
Certhiola    martinicana    Reich.    Handb.    I,   p.    252   (1853). — Cassin,  Pr. 

Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  Phila.    1864,  p.  271. — Cab.  J.  f.  O.   1865,    p.  412. — 

Gray,    Ilandl.    Hds.    I.    p.    120  (1869). — Finscii,  Verhandl.    Zool. 

Botan.   Gesells.  Wicn,  XXI.  p.   788  (1871).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.    1871.  p. 

269. — ScL.    &  Salv.  Norn.   Avium  Neotr.   p.    17  (1873). — Bi>.  Bwr. 

&    Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   I,  p.  428  (1874). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.    I,  p.   487    (1878).— Ai.LKN,   Bull.   Nutt.    Orn.   Club,    V. 

p.  166(1880).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mils.  VIII,  pp.  28-30(1885). 
Certhiola  albigula  Bp.   Compt.  Rend.  1S54,  p.  259. — Tayor.  Ibis,  1864,  p. 

167. — Nkwtox,  Zool.  Record,  1864,  p.  76. 

Sp.  Char. — Sides  ol  the   throat  i^rayish    black;  a  patch  of  white  on  the 
middle  of  the  throat  to  breast:  underparts  bright  yellow,  a  tinf^e  of 
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olive  on  the  abdomen ;  lower  rump  narrowly  banded  with  olive 
green;  upper  parts  dull  slate  color;  wing-coverts  sometimes 
slightly  tipped  with  white. 

Length  (skin),  4.15;  wing,  2.28;  tail,  1.60;   tarsus,  .64.     Another 
specimen:  Length  (skin),  4.35;  wing,  2.33;  tail,  1.70;  tarsus,  68. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia  and  Martinique. 

C.Jinschi  Ridgw.  is  probably  a  phase  of  plumage  of  this  spe- 
cies. Some  specimens  from  Martinique  in  my  collection  have  the 
superciliary  stripe  yellow,  and  also  show  yellow  on  the  throat. 
The  locality  given  where  the  type  specimen  of  CJinschi  was 
taken  is,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  suggests,  undoubtedly  incorrect.  The 
same  variation  in  coloring  on  account  of  age  and  season  is  shown 
in  the  San  Domingo  species  C  bananlvora, 

Certhiola  atrata  Lawk. 

Certhiola  atrata  Lawr.  Am.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  150  (1878);  ib,  Pr. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  4S7  (1878). —Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  40. — 
Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  L  p.  9  (1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus- 
VIII   pp.  1%,  30  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  plumage  dull  black;  a  tin^e  of  olive  is  perceptible  on 
the  underparts,  and  on  the  rump. 

Length  (skin),  4.05;  wing,  2.35;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .56. 
ILabitat.     vSt.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 

Mr.  Ridgway  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  is  perhaps  a  me- 
lanotic varietv  of  C  saccharina. 

Genus  Coereba  Vikill. 

Coereba  Vikillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807. 

Coereba  cyanea  (Linn.). 

Certhia  cyanca  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  188  (1766). 

Certhia  cyanogastra  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  295  (1790). 

Ccereba  cyanea  Vieill.  Ois.  Dos.  pis.  41,  42,  43,  etGal.  Ois.  pi.  176  (1820- 
26). — Max.  Beitr.  Ill,  p.  761  (1831). — Bi».  Consp.  I,  p.  399  (1850). — 
TiiiKNEM.  J.' f.  O.  1857,  p.  152. — BuRM.  Syst.  Ucb.  Ill,  p.  150. — SCL. 
Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  52  (1862). — Gray,  Hand!.  Bds.  I,  p.  116  (1S69). — 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Ncotr.  p.  16  (1873). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 
Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  425  (1874). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 
p.  ^  (1885). 

Ceereba  cyanea  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  124  (1840). 
— Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  131  ( 1850). 
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Arbetorhiaa  cyanea  Cab.  in  Schoiiib.  Uiiian.  III.  p.  67;  (1S4S)  :  >».  J.  f.  O. 
1856.  p.  98;  ih.  1874,  p.  139— Gl'NDL.  Reperl.  FisicoNat.  Cuba, 
I,  p.  291  (186;).— Brewer.   Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII,   p.  306 

{i860). 

Sp.  CtlAR.  Male: — Top  of  head  bright  pale  blue  ;  a  stripe  of  black  passing 
from  the  upper  mandible  and  encirdiiig  the  eve;  sides  of  the  head, 
lower  back,  and  entire  underparts  dark  purplish  blue,  wings  and 
upper  back  blacli ;  inner  webh  of  priniiirics  and  tecondariei,  brigbt 
vetiow;  sides  and  flanks  greeiii>h. 

Female: — Entire    upper  parts  bright  green ;   imdcrparts  green,  the  shafts 
of  tlie  feathers  bbowing  dull  white,  Jjiviiij;  a  finely  pencilled  appear- 
ance to  the  throat  and  breast ;  central  portion  of  belly   showing  a 
pule  yellowish  tinf;e. 
Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  J.6o;  tail,  1.30:  lartns,  .50;  hill,  50. 

Dr.  Giinclliicli  writes  iul- tli^it  litis  species  is  almndjiiit  in  many 
portions  of  the  Island  uf  Cnb:i. 

Gkni's  Glossiptila  Sti.. 


Glosiiplila  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  269. 


Glossiptila  ruficollls  ((j.mei..). 

Motarilta  camfeslris  Linn,  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  p,  339  (1766). 

Tanagra  rufieollis  "Gmf.i.    Syst,  Nal,  II." 

Tachyphonu!  rufignlaris  I,afh.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  sia. 

TanagrHUi  riificoltis  U"Sse,  Bd-.  Jam.  p.  236  1 1847).— Gray.  Gen.  Bd*. 
ITI,  App.  p.  17  (i8iy).-nf.  C-.nsp.  I,  p.  -36  (iS.w), 

PyrtkHltiffia  rHjicolH*  Bp.  Cnnsp.  I,  p.  493  ( 1850!  <escl.  svn.). 

Ntoruis  c^rulrii  IIa«ti..  Nachlr.  r..  \Vri!.  Mns.  Brcm.  p'.  8  (descr.  nulla). 

CloisipiiU,  ruficllis  SiL.  P.  Z.  S,  iS5fi.  p.  26.,.— .\i.BHF.fiiT,  J.  f.  O.  i86j, 
p,  196,— March,  Pr.  .\.aJ.  Niit.  Sci.  I'liila.  i8f.3,  p.  i./..— Baird, 
Rci.  Am.  lids.  1,  p.  ir.3  (18S4).— (iKVY,  llandl.  UdH.  1,  p.  110(1869). 
— ScL.  &  S.iLV.  Norn.  Avium  Ni'-.lr.  p.  17  (1S731,— A  &.  E.  Nrw- 
TON-.   llaiidb,  Jamaica,  p.   104  (1881)  — Cory.  Lid  Bds.  \V.  I.  p.  9 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  pliiinajje  dull  blue;  a  stripe  of  dull  blacK  fn^ni 
the  bill  to  the  eve,  siiowing  slightly  on  the  forehead;  a  large  patch 
of  rufous  on  the  throat;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  feathers  edged 
with  blue;  bill  black;  feet  horn  color. 

Female: — Top  of  head  blui$ih  gray,  shading  into  grayish  olive  on 
the  back ;  wings  edged  with  pale  brown;  underparts  gray,  faintly 
streaked ;  tail  brown. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.75;  tarsus,  .58. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus  Chlorophanes  Reich. 

Cklorophanes  '*Reicii.  Handb.  p.  234  (1853)." 

Chlorophanes  atricapilla  (Vieill.). 

Certhia  spiza  var.  ?  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  476  (1788). 

Cocreba  atricapilla  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XIV,  p.  50. 

Ccereba  spiza  Max.  Beitr.  III.  p.  771  (1831). 

Ccereba  atricapilla  Hp.  Consp.  I,  p.  400  (1850). 

Dacnis  atricapilla  ScL.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  loS  (1851). 

Chlorophanes  atricapilla  "Reich.  Handb.  p.  234  (1853)." — ScL.  Cat.  Am. 

Bds.  p.  52  (1862). — Baird,   Rev.   Am.   Bds.   p.   163  (1S64). — Gr \y. 

llandl.  Bds.  I,  p.  118  (1S69). — Scl   &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 

16  (1873)  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  IkU.  W.  I.  p.  9  (18S5). 
Dacnis  spiza  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  95  (1850). — BuRM.  Syst.  Ueb.  Ill,  p. 

Nectarina  mitrata  LiCHT.  Doubl.  p.  15. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  and  checks  black,  rest  of  plumage,  including 
throat,  bright  bluish  green  ;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
greenish;   under  surface  of  wing  steel  gray. 

Female: — Entire  plumage  light  green,  brightest  on  the  back,  and 
palest  on  the  underparts  ;  under  surface  of  wing  dull  while. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2;  tarsus,  .75. 

A  male  bird  of  this  species  in  my  cabinet  is  labelled  Cuba,  and 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  (1.  c.)  record  it  from  there.  It  isf'prob- 
aUe  that  if  the  localities  <^iven  are  conect,  the  specimens  in  ques- 
tion were  escaped  cage  birds. 

Family   HIRUXDINID.-E. 
Genus  Progne  Boie. 

Progne  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  p.  971. 
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Progne  dominicensis  (Gmel.). 


Hirundo  dominicensis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.    1025   (1788). — ViElLL.   Ois. 

Am.  Sept.  p.  59  (1807). 
Hirundo  albiventris  Vieill.  Nouv.   Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  XIV,  p.  533    (1817). 
Progne  dominicensis   Boie,   Isis,  1S26,   p.   971. — GossE.   Bds.  Jam.  p.    69 

(1847). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  337  (1S50).— Albrecht,  J.    f.  O.   1862, 

p.  194. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1S63.  p.  295. — Taylor, 

Ibis,  1S64,  p.  166. — Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.   279   (1864). — Gundl. 

J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  419;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.   196  (1878). 

— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  14  (1S73). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.   1,  p.  487  (1S78). —  Lister,   Ibis,  18S0,   p.  40. — A.   &  E. 

Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (18S1). —  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San 

Dominigo,  p.  44  (1885);  ib.  List  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.   10  (1885). — Suarpe, 

Cat.  Bds.   Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.    176  (1885). 
Hirundo  {Progne)  dominicensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 

94  (1866). 
Progne  subis.  var.  dominicensis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   I, 

p.  328  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  upper  surface,  tbroat.  and  sides  steel  blue,  show- 
ing purplish  reflections  in  some  lights;  re^t  of  underparts  white; 
quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  feathers  having  a  faint  bluish  tinge 
on  the  outer  webs;  ciissum  dull  white;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Upper  surface  as   in   the  male;  throat  and   sides  ash^ 
brown  ;  otherwise  rcsemblini;  the  male. 

Length,  7;  wing,  5.60;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Saii  Doniiiiiro  and  Antilles. 


Progne  subis  (Linn.). 

Hirundo  subis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  p.  192  (1758). 

Hirundo  purpurea  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  3^4  (1766). 

Progne  purpurea  D'Orh.  iji  La  Sagra's  Ili^t.  Nat  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  94  (1840). — 

Glndl.  J.   f.   O.  1856,  p.  3;  //;.  1861,  p.  3jS  (Cuba). — Brewer,   Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (1S60)  (Cuba). 
Progne  cryptoleuca  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  277    (1864). — Gl'NDL.  J.  f.  O. 

1872,  p.  431. — Cory.  List  Bds.  \V.  1.  p.  10  (iSSO- 
Progne  subis  var.  cryptoleuca  Bi).  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p. 

322  (1874). 

Habitat.     Cuba. 


(jpiNi  s  Petrochelidon  Caban 

Petrochelidon  Cabanis.  Mus  Hein.  I.  1850-51,   p.  47. 
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Petrochelidon  fulva  (Vieill.). 

Hirundo  fulva   Vieill.    Ois.    Am.   Sept.    I,   p.  62  (1807). — March,  Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  195. 
Cccaopsis  fulim  Boie,  Isik,  1828,  p.  315. 
Hirundo  melanogaster  Denny.  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  38. 
Hirundo  pceciloma  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.   p.  64   (1847). — Osborn,  P.  Z.  S. 

1865,  p.  63. 
Hirundo  coron,rta  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  45  (1850). — Guxdl.  Journ.  Bo8t. 

Soc.  Nat.  IliNt.  VII,  p.  318  (1852). 
He rse  fulva  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  341  (1850). 
Petrochelidon  fulva  Cab.  Mus.  Ilein.  I.  p.  47   (1S50). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.    Nat.   Hist.   VII,   p.  306  (i860). — Scl.   Cat.   Am.    Bds.   p.   40 

(1862). — Albrrcht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  194. — Baird,    Rev.   Am.   Bds. 

p.  291  (1864).— Gray,  Ilandl.   Bds.   I,  p  71  (1S69).  -Sex.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  14   (1873). — Gundl.  J.    f.   O.    1874,   p.  133; 

ib.  Anal.  Soc.  E.^p.  ni>t.  Nat.  VII.  p.  198  (.187S).— A.  &  E.  Nkwton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). — Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p. 

152  (1881);   /^.  Bds.    Haiti  &   San  Domingo,  p.  47  (1885);  ib.  List 

Bds.   VV.   I.   p.   10  (1885). — SnARPE,  Cat.  Bds.   Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  195 

(1S8.O. 
Petrochelidon  p<cciloma   Baird,    Rev.    Am.   Bds.   p.  292  (1864). — Gray, 

Ilandl.  Bds.  I,  p.  71  (1S69).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  311. 
Hirundo   {Pi  trocitrlidon)  fulva  Bryant,    Pr.    Bost.   Soc.  Nat.    Hist.  X, 

p.  252  (1S66). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Throat  and  sides  of  the  breast  pale  rufous  brown,  the 
color  prissinij  around  the  neck  in  a  narrow  line  at  the  nape;  belly 
and  cri-Riim  dull  white,  the  latter  showinj^  a  rufous  tinge;  top  of  the 
hea.l  bluish  black,  the  ct)lor  nearly  encircling  the  eye;  forehead 
and  rump  dark  rufous  brown;  back  bluish  black,  streaked  with 
white;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown;  bill  and  feet  black. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  4.70;  wing,  4;  tail,  1.85;  tarsus,  .40;  bill,  .27. 
Habitat.     Antilles. 

Genus  Tachycineta  Caban. 

Tachycineta  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  48  (1850). 

Tachycineta  bicolor  (^Vieill.). 

Hirundo  bicolor  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  61  (1807). — Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.   10  (1885). 
Tachycineta  bicolor  Gv\dl.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.   4;    ib.    1861,   p.  330  (Cuba); 

ib.   1S74.    p.    113    (Cuba). — Cory,    Bds.   Bahama  I.  p.  80  (1880). — 

Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  117  (1885). 
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Petrochelidon  bicolor'QKE.^,  Pr.   Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i86o) 

(Cuba). 

Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Bahlama  Islands. 

Tachycineta  euchrysea  (Gosse). 

Hirundo  euchrysea  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  68  (1847). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.   1863,  p.  295. — Scl.   &   Salv.  Noin.   A.vium  Neotr.  p.  14 

(1S73). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.   10  (1885). — Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  Mu8.  X,  p.  170  (1885). 
Herse  euchrysea  Bp.  Bonsp.  I,  p.  34  (1850). 
Petrochelidon  euchrysea  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  72;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  39 

(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  194. 
Callichelidon   euchrysea   Baird,   Rev.   Am.   Bds.   p.  304   (1864). — Gray, 

Handi.  Bds.  I,  p.  72  (1869). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 

107  (1881). 

Sp.   Char.   Male: — Entire  upper   surface    including  head  bright  golden 
green;  a  slight  bluish  tinge  perceptible  on  the  forehead,  when  held 
in  the  light;   underparts  white;  wings  and   tail   brown,  showing  a 
tinge  of  bronzy  green  on  the  upper  surface. 
Female  similar  to  male. 
Length  (skin),  4.50,  wing,  4.25;  tail,  2.25. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Tachycineta  sclatefi   (Cory). 

Hirundo  euchrysea  (var.  dominicensis?)  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  95  (1866). 

Callichelidon  euchrysea  var.  dominicensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  72 
(1869). 

Hirundo  sclateri  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  2  (1884)  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Do- 
mingo, p.  45  (1855);  '^*  List.  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.  10  (1855). — Sharps, 
Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  171  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Above  bright  bluish  green,  showing  a  golden   color  in  some 
lights,  becoming  decidedly  blue  on   the  forehead;  upper  surface  of 
wings  and   tail  showing  a  tinge  of  dull  blue,  brightest  on  the  tail; 
underparts  pure  white;  primaries  brown;  bill  and  legs   very  dark 
brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 
Length,  5;  wing,  4.60;  tail,  2. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Genus  Chelidon  Forst. 

Chelidon  Forster.  Syn.  Cat.  Brit.  Bds.  p.  55  (1817). 
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Chelidon  erythrogastra  (Bodd.). 

HirMPtdo  erythrogastra ''^onti.  Tabl.  P.  E.  45  (1873).** — CoRY,  List.  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  10  (1885).-— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  137  (1885). 

HifMMdo  americana  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  44  (1850). 

Hir9€9ido  rufa  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  3;  ib.  1861,  p.  328  (Cuba). — Brew. 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  306  (i860). 

Hirnndo  horreorum  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P*  ^  (St.  Croix)  ;  ib. 
Handb.  Jam.  p.  107  (1881). — Sundv.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Alcad.  p.  584 
(1S69)  (St.  Bartholemew). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  431  (Cuba). — 
Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  455  (1878)  (Guadeloupe). — Cory, 
Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  78  (1880). 

Recorded  from   Bahama  Islands,  Greater  Antilles,  St.  Croix 
and  Guadeloupe,  and  St.  Bartholemew. 

Genus  Callichelidon    Bryant. 
Callichelidon  (Bryant,  MSS.)  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  303  (1864). 

Callichelidon  cyaneoviridis  (Bryant). 

Hirnndo  cyancoviridis^RY\^T^  Pr.Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  iii  (1859). 
— Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  303  (1864). — Salv.  Ibis,  1874,  p,  307. — 
Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  79  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 

CallicheldoncyaneoviridisGRWy  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  72  (1869). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 
RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  327  (1874). 

Tachycineta  cyaneoviridis  Sharpe,  Cat.   Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  121  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male : — Above  velvet  green,  shading  into  steel  blue,  with  purple 
reflections  upon  the  rump  and  wings ;  a  black  stripe  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  eye;  underparts  pure  white;  tail  forked,  the  inner  webs  of  the 
outer  feathers  edged  with  dull  white. 

Female'. — Resembles  the  male,  but  the  plumage  much  duller,  and 
showing  traces  of  dusky;   bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  6.40;  wing,  4.40;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  .42;  bill,  .15. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Genus  Clivicola  Forst. 
Clivicola  Forst,  Syn.  Cat.  Brit.  Bds.  55  (1817). 

Clivicola  riparia  (Forst.). 

Hirundo  riparia  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  192   (1758). — Lemb.   Aves  Cuba, 

p.  47  (1850). 
Cotyle  riparia  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  5;   ib.  1861,  p.  330;  ib.  1874,  p.  114 

(Cuba).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860)  (Cuba) 

A.  &E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). — Cory,  ListBds. 

W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Cuba ;  Jamaica  ;  probably  wanders  throughout  the  Antilles. 
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SOME   BIRDS   OF  ARIZONA. 

BY    EDGAR    A.    MEARNS. 

(Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.) 

Zone-tailed  Hawk.  Buteo  abbreviatus  Caban. 

MEXICAN    Black    Hawk.    Urubitinga    anthracina    (Light.) 

Lafr.) 

Mv  apology  for  associating  the  histories  of  two  birds  belong- 
ing to  widely  difterent  genera  is  that  much  doubt  and  some  con- 
fusion exists  in  the  minds  of  ornithologists  concerning  the  identity 
and  status  as  North  American  birds  of  the  two  species  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Zone-tailed  Hawk  was  from  the  pen  of 
Cabanis,  in  1848.*  It  was  descril)ed  and  figured  by  Sclater,  in 
1858,  as  Buteo  zonoccrcus^  which  name  continued  in  vogue  until 
Sharpef  reverted  to  Cabanis*s  original  B.  abbreviatus;  and  Mr. 
D.  G.  Elliot  subsequently  gave  a  handsome  figure  of  it  in  his 
^Illustrations  of  Birds  of  North  America'.  It  was  first  tiiken  within 
the  United  States  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  who  shot  the  specimen  de- 
scribed in  his  'Birds  of  Calif  >rnia,'  on  the  23d  of  February,  1862, 
thirty  miles  north  of  S.m  Diego,  California,  and  ^\q  from  the 
coast ;  but  Dr.  Coues  first  reported  its  capture  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  'Proceedings*  of  the  Philadelphia.  Academy,  in  1866,  he 
having  taken  a  specimen  on  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1 854.  The  description  of  the  adult  Zone-tailed 
Hawk,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  in  *  North  American  Birds,'  was  based 
on  a  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Coues,  in  the  month  of  August,  on 
the  Ilassayampa  River,  in  Arizona.  When  the  great  work  on 
North  American  birds,  by  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway,  was  pub- 
lished, in  1874,  Buteo  abbreviatus  was  still  known  as  a  bird  of 
the  United  States  only  through  the  published  accounts  of  Drs. 
Coues  and  Cooper,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  rare  straggler  over 
our  border  into  Southern  California  and  Arizona  ;  but  Mr. Brewster 


♦  But  Gray's  Buteo  albonotatus  (Isis.  1847,  p.  329)  has   been  doubtfully  referred  here, 
f  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  I,  p.  163, 
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extended  its  known  North  American  range  into  Texas,  in  1879, 
and  described  its  nest  and  eggs,  taken  in  Comal  Co.,  in  that  State, 
by  Mr.  Werner.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  F.  Stephens  de- 
scribed its  breeding  habits,  as  observed  by  liim  on  the  Gila  River, 
in  New  Mexico.  These  records,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
further  on,  give  it  quite  an  extensive  breeding  range  across  our 
southern  border. 

Mr.  X.  C.  Brown  noted  its  presence  in  Southwestern  Texas,  in 
the  'Nuttall  Bulletin,*  in  1882,  and  again  recorded  it  from  that 
State  in  *The  Auk'  for  April,  1884.  Mr.  Brewster,  in  Vol.  VIII 
of  the  ^Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,'  described 
three  specimens,  taken  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens, 
who  ascertained  that  it  breeds  in  that  locality. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  above  data,  embracing  all  of  the  records 
accessible  to  me  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the 
status  of  Bnteo  abbreviatus  as  a  bird  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
tablished beyond  question  ;  but  with  Urubitlnga  anthraclna  the 
case  is  different. 

The  Mexican  Black  Hawk's  right  to  a  place  in  the  avifauna  of 
the  United  States  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  VV. 
Henshaw,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  good  foundation  in- 
deed ;  but  as  doubt  has  arisen  respecting  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  that  he  had  twice  seen  Urubitinga  anthracina 
alive  in  Arizona,  and  that  Captain  Bendire  had  taken  eggs 
believed  to  belong  to  this  species  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  I  suppose 
that  this  Hawk  properly  belongs  in  the  category  of  challenged 
species  in  the  list  of  American  birds  north  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Henshaw's  notice  reads  as  follows:  ''Captain  Bendire 
writes  me  that  in  r872  he  found  this  hawk  breeding  in  Arizona, 
and  obtained  the  nest  and  eggs.  The  bird  was  supposed  by  him 
to  be  the  Buteo  zonocercus^  but  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be 
this  species.  It  thus  has  a  good  claim  to  a  place  in  our  fauna,  and 
may  indeed  be  not  uncommon  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory, 
since  two  individuals  were  seen  by  us  during  the  past  season. 
While  riding  one  day  a  short  distance  from  Camp  Bowie,  one 
of  these  birds  sailed  past  within  a  few  feet,  affording  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  its  itientifitation.  On  a  second  occasion, 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  canon,  about  sixty  miles  north 
of  Camp  Lowell,  another  flew  out  from  a  large  cottonwood,  on 
one  of  the    lower  limt)s  of  which   it   had  been  perching;  it  was 
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certainly  not  more  than  a  doz^n  feet  from  my  head.  In  each 
instance,  the  narrow  white  band  across  the  tail,  with  the  size  and 
colors  g.*iierally,  establish  its  identity  beyond  a  question.  The 
flight  is  easy  and  powerful." 

Upon  the  above  authority  and  the  same  author's  original 
announcement  of  the  discovery,  published  in  the  'American 
Sportsman*  earlier  in  the  same  year  (1875),  the  name  of  this 
splendid  rapacious  bird  was  enrolled  upon  our  catalogues  of 
North  Am2rican  birds.  Nearly  a  decade  had  elapsed  since  this 
account,  without  any  further  advices  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Mexican  Black  Hawk  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  when 
Mr.  William  Brewster  wrote  (Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornitho- 
logical Club,  Vol.  VIII,  1S83,  p.  30)  as  follows :  "Dr.  Coues 
took  a  Zone-tailed  Hawk  0:1  the  Gila  River,  Sept.  24,  1S64,  and 
this,  so  far  as  I  know  [overlooking  the  specimen  which  furnished 
Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  with  the  text  for  his  description  of  the  adult  of 
this  species  in  *North  American  Birds,'  Vol.  Ill,  1874,  p.  272], 
is  the  only  identified  Arizona  specimen  which  has  been  pre- 
viously announced.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the 
bird  which  Captain  Bendire  found  breeding  in  Arizona  in  1872 
reallv  belonged  to  this  species,  as  he  at  Hrst  supposed,  and  not  to 
Ufubitingj,  anthrachta,  as  afterwards  surmised  by  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Black  Hawks  seen  bv  the 
latter  gentleman  near  Camp  Bowie  were  also  referable  here." 

This  is  clearlv  a  case  where  **the  doctors  disajjree"  ;  but  mv  resi- 
dence  in  Arizona  has  enabled  me  to  decide  it.  In  the  first  place, 
what  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Hensha  w*s  record  .^  The 
sasacitv  of  tliat  talented  autlior  and  field  collector  is  too  well 
known  to  require  comment ;  and  the  circimistantial  manner  in 
which  he  tells  his  experience,  together  with  the  fact  that»he  took 
the  pains  to  preface  his  article  with  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  species,  which  he  tells  us  was  '*kinJly  furnished  by  Mr. 
RiJ^vvay,  wlio  exunineJ,  f)r  t!ie  parp  )se.  a  very  large  suiie  of 
specimens  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Smithsonian,"*  and  the  circum- 
stance that  he  immediately  published  an  announcement  of  his 
discovery  in  the  'American  Spc)rtsman,'  and  again  refers  to  it  in 
his  "Introductory  Remarks"  (p^^ge  141)  as  among  the  important 
results  of  his  last  scasoiTs  work  in  Arizona,  all   go  to  show    how 


•  The   description,    sli^iitly  altered  and   enlarged,  was  afterwards  published  IQ  that 
author's 'Studies  oftlie  American  lalconidae,'  pp.  170,  171. 
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positive  was  his  belief  that  the  Bhick  Hawks  seen  by  him  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Arizona  were  Urubitlnga  anthracina;  and,  on 
reatliiio;  his  article,  after  formin<if  the  acquaintance  of  both  these 
Hawks,  I  have  not  the  sliglitest  d  )ubt  that  he  was  correct,  much 
as  I  envy  him  precedence  in  makinj^  the  discovery. 

Although  tlie  superficial  resemblance  in  the  color-pattern  of 
these  hirds  of  diderent  genera  has  occasioned  error  or  doubt  in 
identifyinjj  them,  tliev  m:iv  be  readilv  distinjjtiished  by  their 
generic  characters  ;  but,  as  North  American  specimens  of  Urubi- 
tinga  anihraclna  have  never  been  described,  and  tlie  descriptions 
oftlie  species  are  not  always  conveniently  accessible,  I  here  insert 
descriptions  of  both  species  for  comparison,  describing  the  nest- 
ling of  Urubithig.i  anthracina^  I  believe,  for  the  first  time. 
For  convenience  of  reference  such  synonyms  are  given  as  are 
pertinent  to  this  paper. 


Buteo  abbreviatus  Caban.    Zone-tailed  Hawk. 

Butco  abbreznafns  Cab.  Schomb.  Guiana,  III,  1848,  p.  739. — Sharpe, 
Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mas.  I,  187,  p.  163.— B.^own,  B  ill.  N.  O.  C.  VII,  No. 
I,  Jan.  18S2,  p.  42. — Brewst.  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VIII,  No.  i,  Jan.  18S3,  P- 
30. — BitowN,  Auk,   I,  No.  2,  April,  18S4,  p.  122. 

B.iieo  zonocercus  ScL.  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  IV,  pt.  VI,  1858,  p. 
263,  pi.  59 — CouEs.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866.  p.  45. — Cooper, 
Birds  Cal.  1870,  p.  479. — Couiis,  Key,  1872, p.  517. — Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am. 
Birds,  III,  1874,  p.  273 — B.iEWsr.  Bull.  N.  O.C.  IV,  No.  2,  April,  1879, 
p.  80. — Stephens,  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  IV,  No.  3,  July,  1879,  p.  ^^9- 

Description. — Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  (No.  4048,  New  River, 
Arizona,  May  16,  1S85;  E.  A.  M.).  General  color  brownish  black,  glossed 
with  dull  metallic  colors  of  gold,  purple,  steel-blue,  and  green;  forehead 
and  rictus  white,  mixed  with  black  hairs;  feathers  of  crown,  neck,  inter- 
scapular region,  and  breast  white  at  base,  but  the  white  nowhere  exposed; 
the  breast  with  a  few  lateral  white  spots  of  irregular  form.  Tail  black, 
narrowly  tipped  with  ash  above,  more  broadly  below,  with  a  white  bar  cross- 
ing it  transversely ;  broadly  banded  near  the  end  with  hoary  plumbeous,  and 
more  narrowly  about  the  middle  with  the  same  color,  which,  except  on  the 
central  pair,  becomes  pure  white  upon  the  concealed  inner  webs  of  the 
feathers  above,  and  on  both  webs  below ;  a  scries  of  spots  upon  the  inner 
webs  indicate  still  another  caudal  bar,  which  is  not  apparent  above.  The 
brownish  black  primaries  are  banded  with  deep  black.  Lining  of  wings  black, 
gome  of  the  feathers  spotted  laterally  with  ashy  white.  Under  surface  of 
primaries  dusky  plumbeous,  irregularly  barred  and  mottled  with  grayish 
white  and  ashy.   A  few  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  have  small,  concealed,  ovate 
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white  spots ;  and  some  of  the  under  tail-covcrts  are  faintly  tipped  or  spotted 
with  the  same.  The  form  is  light,  the  legs  slender.  Four  outer  primaries 
have  their  inner  webs  cut.  Wing-formula,  4, 5,  3,  2,  6,  7,  i.  Tail  of  twelve 
feathers;  slightly  rounded,  the  amount  of  graduation  between  the  outer 
and  central  pair  being  25  mm.  The  primaries  extend  150  mm.  beyond 
the  secondary  remiges.  Dimensions.* — Length,  497;  alar  expanse,  1240; 
wing,  397 ;  tail,  230;  chord  of  culmen  and  cere  taken  together,  34;  cere,  16; 
culmen,  22\  gape,  36;  tarsus,  70;  middle  toe  and  claw,  62;  toe  alone,  45. 
The  hind  claw  is  longest,  measuring  25  mm ;  the  inner  and  middle  claws 
are  equal,  measuring  23  mm.  each ;  and  the  outer  claw  measures  but  17  mm. 

Adult  female  in  breeding  plumage  (No.  4007,  New  River,  Arizona,  May 
16,  1885;  E.  A.  M.  Mated  with  the  above,  and  parent  of  ^%%  described 
below).  This  specimen  closely  resembles  the  male  just  described,  except 
that  there  is  an  additional  tail-bar,  plainly  indicated  above;  and  the  basal 
white  of  plumage  is  exposed  upon  the  breast.  The  tail  is  somewhat  more 
rounded,  the  amount  of  graduation  being  19  mm. ;  and  the  exposed  tail-bars 
are  tinged  with  brown.  Dimensions. — Length,  530;  alar  expanse.  1315; 
wing,  420;  tail,  235;  culmen  and  cere  taken  together,  36;  cere,  17;  culmen 
(chord  taken  from  cere),  24;  gape,  40;  tarsus,  77;  middle  toe  and  claw,  66; 
middle  toe  alone,  48.  Claw  of  hallux,  27  ;  inner  claw,  26;  middle  claw,  23; 
outer  claw,  19.  Another  adult  female  (No.  4050,  taken  on  the  Agua  Fria 
at  Swilling's  Ranch,  Arizona,  May  17,  1885.  E*  A..  M. ;  parent  of  eggs 
described  below)  does  not  differ  appreciably.  It  presents  the  following 
dimensions:  Length,  540;  alar  expanse,  1350:  wing,  430;  tail,  245;  culmen 
and  cere,  36;  cere,  17;  culmen,  25;  gape,  41;  tarsus,  76;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  70;  toe  alone,  49.  Claw  of  hallux,  27;  inner  claw,  25;  middle  claw, 
22  ;  outer  claw,  17. 

Toung  male  (No.  2945,  Verde  River,  near  Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  May 
28,  1884;  E.  A.  M.).  Differs  from  the  adult  in  having  the  exposed  portion 
of  the  tail  hoary  brownish  gray  above,  crossed  by  ten  narrow  black  bars, 
the  subterminal  one  being  much  the  widest;  upon  the  concealed  inner  webs 
the  light  color  fades  to  white,  sharply  contrasted  with  the  black  bars,  which 
do  not  usually  correspond  upon  the  two  webs  of  the  feather.  The  spec- 
imen also  exhibits  much  more  white;  the  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head, 
back,  scapulars,  and  ventral  surface  are  pure  white  at  base,  the  white  bases 
being  considerably  exposed  upon  the  nape,  interscapulars,  and  breast.  The 
white  forms  a  series  of  lateral  spots  upon  the  webs  of  the  scapulars  and 
neighboring  coverts,  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  and  flanks.  The  lining 
of  the  wings  is  black,  with  the  longest  feathers  regularly  spotted  with 
white.  Under  surface  of  rectrices  and  remiges  hoary  grayish,  fading  to  pure 
white  upon  the  inner  vvcbs,  except  the  lerniinal  portion  of  the  outerprima- 
ries,  which  is  dark  ;  rectrices  barred  with  du>ky,  corresponding  to  the 
black  dorsal  bars  ;  remiges  barred  or  spotted  with  the  same.  Dimensions: — 
Length,  498;  alar  expanse,  1245;  wing,  400;  tail,  230;  culmen  and  cere,  33; 
cere,   15;  culmen,  22;  gape,  36;  tai>us,  66;  middle  toe  and  claw,  60;  toe 

•  All  measurements  are  given  in  millimetres. 
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alone,  46-     Claw  of  hallux,   25;  inner  claw,  23;  middle  claw,   22;  outer 
claw,  18.     Graduation  of  tail,  iS. 

In  all  of  the  above  specimens  the  soft  parts  were  colored  as  follows : 
Irides,  hazel.  Bill  pale  blue  at  base,  shading  into  plumbeous  black  at  tip. 
Cere  and  edge  of  mouth  greenish-yellow.  Tarsi  and  feet  lemon  yellow. 
Claws  plumbeous-black. 

Habits. — Late  in  the  month  of  March,  1884, 1  first  beheld  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Verde,  with  its  tortuous  stream  winding 
in  zigzajj^s,  bounded  by  a  fringe  of  cottonwoods  which,  at  that 
season,  were  destitute  of  foliage  or  flower.  We  gazed  with  keen 
interest  upon  the  panorama  before  us,  as  the  driver  of  our  ambu- 
lance pointed  out  in  the  distance  a  series  of  low,  whitewashed 
sheds  surrounding  a  quadrangle  and  flanked  by  some  adobe  walls 
and  haystacks,  which  he  said  was  the  post  of  Fort  Verde,  which 
was  to  be  our  station  and  home  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  steep  and  rugged  canon  through  which  we  were  driven 
was  wooded  with  evergreens  of  several  species,  and  wild  flowers 
of  bright  hues  were  already  unfolding.  The  manzanitas  exhaled 
a  delicious  fragrance,  and  their  pretty  pink  bloom  heightened  the 
cfl^ect  of  these  handsome  shrubs,  which  grevv  luxuriantly  upon 
the  hillsides.  Along  tiie  beautiful  stream  that  flows  through  the 
canon  were  deciduous  trees,  among  them  ash,  box-elder,  and  the 
familiar  sycamore  ;  but  the  wide  expanse  bftbre  us  was  appar- 
ently destitute  of  any  vegetation  save  scanty  grass  in  places,  and 
the  fringe  of  bare  cottonwoods  marking  the  course  of  the  Verde 
River.  A  white  blurt'  of  limestone  arose  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  and  was  broken  and  carved  into  fantastic  shapes  by 
deep  caiions  furrowing  it. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  desolate  outlook  truly,  but  possessed  of  the 
beautv  of  wild  loneliness.  A  few  davs'  residence  at  the  Post  more 
than  reconciled  us  to  our  surroundings,  and  we  soon  discovered 
that  Nature  had  here  scattered  her  treasures  with  lavish  prodigal- 
ity, though  veiling  them  from  tiie  vulgar  gaze  never  so  cleverly. 
Once  out  of  *  Copper  Canon,'  the  tired  mules  sped  towards  the 
Post,  scattering  noisy  flocks  of  Mexican  Shore  Larks  and  scurry- 
ing troops  of  Gambel's  Plumed  Qiiails.  As  we  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  corrals  we  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  prowess 
of  the  Prairie  Falcon  in  capturing  a  Pigeon.  The  ensuing 
months  were  spent  in  riding  over  tiie  neighboring  country,  and 
every  day  brought  its  new  discoveries  in  animal  and  plant  life. 
The  cottonwoods  bloomed  and  then  unfolded  their  wealth  of  rich 
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green  leaves ;  mesquites,  before  scarcely  noted,  also  leaved  and 
bloomed,  and  an  almost  endless  succession  of  handsome  annuals 
sprang  from  the  dun-colored  soil,  until  the  inflorescence  was  as 
marked  as  the  seeming  lack  of  vegetation  at  first.  As  the  season 
advanced,  the  temperature  steadily  rose,  until  we  resorted  to  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  cottonwoods  beside  the  river  from  neces- 
sity, during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  there  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  two  black  Hawks  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  writing. 

One  day,  when  examining  the  work  of  beavers  beside  the 
Verde,  a  Zone-tailed  Hawk  emerged  from  the  dark  shade  of  a 
neighboring  belt  of  cottonwootis,  moving  straight  towards  me  on 
motionless  wings  and  passing  within  a  few  feet,  scanning  the 
water  beneath  with  intent  interest  and  paying  no  attention  to  me, 
but  moving  its  head  with  a  restless  side  movement.  Later  in  the 
day  I  secured  a  handsome  example  as  it  flew  overhead,  and 
thereafter  frequently  observed  them  throughout  the  entire  year 
beside  the  Verde  River,  where  they  capture  lizards,  frogs,  fishes, 
and  other  desirable  articles  of  raptorial  diet. 

I  never  experienced  any  difliculty  in  distinguishing  between  it 
and  the  melanistic  form  of  Swainson's  Hawk ;  when  in  hand, 
specimens  may  be  itadiiy  diagnosed  by  the  presence  of  but  three 
emarginated  outer  primaries  in  Buteo  swainsoni,,  instead  ot  four 
as  in  B,  abbreviatus;  the  color  pattern  of  the  tail,  and  the  white 
base  of  the  feathers  of  the  latter  are  likewise  diagnostic. 

The  Zone-tailed  Hawk  is  of  quite  general  distribution  in  Ari- 
zona, in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  streams  which  it  frequents.  I  have 
seen  it  near  Prescott,  at  a  considerable  elevation  (about  6000 
feet),  and  at  various  points  between  there  and  the  city  of  Tucson, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  where  I  found  it  quite 
numerous  during  the  past  spring. 

I  never  succeeded  in  detecting  the  nest  of  this  Hawk  in  the 
Verde  Valley,  and  therefore  considered  myself  fortunate  in  find- 
ing two  nests  elsewhere  during  tlie  past  spring.  It  was  with  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure  and  relief  that  I  rode  my  hunting 
horse  'Daisy'  into  the  cool  shade  of  some  beautiful  cotton- 
wood  trees  upon  the  banks  of  the  New  River,  Arizona,  on  the 
1 6th  of  Way,  18S5,  and  filled  my  canteen  in  the  stream  and 
drank,  while  my  brute  companion  slaked  her  thirst  after  the 
manner  of  her  equine  kind.     We  had  travelled  nearly  a  thousand 
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miles,  and  were  now  vvitliin  a  few  davs'  march  of  home.  Few 
trees  had  rested  our  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun,  or 
had  shielded  us  from  the  fervid  heat  of  its  piercing  rays,  upon 
the  scorched  desert  wilderness  that  we  had  traversed.  Here 
was  shade,  and  the  sweet  sound  of  a  running  stream,  upon  whose 
margin  a  handsome  nosegay  might  have  been  easily  plucked. 
Where  could  a  traveller  find  a  more,  pleasant  resting-place? 
Soon  'Daisy*  was  munching  sweet  herbage  upon  the  shore,  and 
perchance  was  thinking  of  the  good  barley  soon  to  be  enjoyed  in 
her  snug  stall  in  the  Qiiarterm aster's  corral  at  Fort  Verde, 
whilst  my  own  thoughts  had  wandered  to  very  nearly  the  same 
locality,  when  both  were  interrupted  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
Hawk  that  came  gliding  towards  me  through  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  dense  foliage.  A  quick  shot  brought  the  bird  to  my  feet. 
I  immediately  mounted  my  horse,  intent  upon  discovering  the 
location  of  the  domicile  of  the  Zone-tailed  Hawks,  whose  haunts 
I  had  unwittingly  invaded  ;  crossing  the  stream  I  rode  a  little 
distance  upon  the  opposite  side  and,  dismounting,  scanned  every 
tree  closely  in  quest  of  the  nest.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
a  bulky  nest,  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  cottonwood  branch, 
across  the  stream,  at  an  elevation  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  and 
the  female  parent  standing  upon  it.  She  gave  a  loud  whistle  and 
came  skimming  towards  me,  and  was  also  shot.  The  nest  was 
coarsely  built  of  rather  large  sticks,  with  considerable  concavitVi 
lined  with  a  few  cottonwood  leaves  only,  and  contained  a  single 
egg,  of  a  rouniled-oval  shape,  slightly  smaller  at  one  end,  in  color 
clear  bluish  white,  immaculate,  and  measuring  55  X  43  mm.  On 
dissecting  the  female  parent.  I  discovered  that  two  would  have 
been  the  full  complement  for  this  pair. 

The  morning  following  the  day  on  which  the  nest  just  described 
was  discovered  found  me  encamped  on  the  Agua  Fria.  The 
caLon  through  which  this  stream  flows,  below  Swilling's  Ranch, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  have  seen  in  Arizona.  As  our 
march  was  to  be  a  short  one,  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste, 
and  at  any  rate  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  this 
enticing  stream,  which  I  did,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
The  stream  is  here  quite  large,  flowing  over  an  even  bed  of 
glittering  sand  for  a  mile,  occasionally  dividing  to  join  lower 
down,  enclosing  in  the  loop  a  grove  of  tall  cotton  woods,  edged 
with  a  growth  of  smaller  willows,  and  fringed  with  arrow  wood 
and  vines. 
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The  rocky  sides  of  the  canon  were  covered  with  cacti  of  diver- 
sified  shapes,  from  the  gigantic  Cereus  to  the  Echinocacti  and 
Opuntice.  Beautiful  flowers  grow  beneath  the  tall  cottonwoods, 
which  here  form  the  handsomest  groves  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  canon  ech(»ed  the  voices  of  hundreds  of  feathered  song- 
sters, and  the  hum  of  insects  and  countless  Hummingbirds  filled 
the  air.  Flocks  of  beautiful  White-winged  Doves  drank  upon  the 
sandy  brink  and  then  betook  themselves  to  the  dense  foliage  over- 
head, where  their  loud  and  mournful  cooing  filled  the  air.  An 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  Saint  Lucas 
Cardinal  was  obtained,  and  shining  Phainopeplas  darted  after 
insects  from  the  sides  of  the  canon 

In  the  early  morning  I  visited  this  sylvan  solitude,  and  could 
not  abstract  myself  until  the  morning  was  far  spent ;  nor  was  the 
time  idly  employed.  I  found  a  pretty  Thrush  that  was  new  to 
me,  and  observed  the  nesting  habits  of  several  rare  birds. 

Here  I  again  found  the  Zone-tailed  Hawk.  A  female  was 
shot  as  she  flew  screaming  at  me,  and  the  nest  was  soon  found  in 
a  Cottonwood  near  by.  The  male  parent  sat  upon  the  eggs,  and 
flew  away  when  I  got  close  up  to  the  tree  and  shouted.  It  dis- 
appeared after  circling  over  the  canon  a  few  times  and  did  not 
return  while  I  was  there,  although  I  spent  several  hours  in  the 
vicinity.  I  climbed  with  vast  exertion  to  the  nest,  which  was 
built  in  a  fork,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  exactly 
like  the  first  one.  It  was  composed  of  sticks,  lined  only  with 
green  leaves  of  cotton  wood  attached  to  the  twigs.  It  was  rather 
concave,  and  contained  two  eggs,  which  difter  considerably  in 
size,  shape,  and  markings  from  those  first  found  ;  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  about  the  identification,  for  the  female  par- 
ent was  shot  close  to  the  nest,  while  the  other  bird  was  distinctly 
seen  when  flying  from  it,  and  was  black,  having  its  tail  barred 
with  white  below.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  safest  to  say  that 
these  eggs  are  not  absolutely  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
those  of  Urubitinga  anthracina^  as  the  parent  seen  to  leave  the 
nest  was  not  shot.  They  are  oval,  considerably  smaller  at  one 
end  ;  ground-color  white,  with  yellowish  weather-stains  in  spots. 
One  measures  63  x  45  mm.  It  is  finely  sprinkled  with  dark  sepia- 
brown  specks,  and  a  few  paler  brown  and  lavender  spots,  having 
a  smeary  granular  appearance.  All  the  marks  are  most  numerous 
at  the  large  extremity.     The  other  measures  61  x  43  mm.     It  is 
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evenly   blotched  with  very  pale  yellowish  brown  and  lavender. 
Both  contained  larjje  embryos  and  were  emptied  of  their  contents 
witli  difficulty.     Mr.  Brewster  describes  g^^s  taken  from  a  nest 
built   in  a  cypress   tree  on  the  banks  of  Guadaloupe  River,  in 
Comal  Countv,  Texas.     Thev  are  "marked  with  blotches  of  red- 
dish  brown  upon  a  dull  white  ground."     These  blotches  in  one 
specimen  occur  most  thickly  about  the  larger  end,  where  they 
tend  to  form  a  nearly  confluent  ring,  while  in  the  other  specimen 
the  markings  are   most  numerous  about  the  smaller  extremity. 
He  observes  that  ''although  the  parent  birds  belonging  to  this 
nest  successfully  eluded  all  attempts  to  capture,  their  identity  can 
scarcely   be  doubted."     The  specimens   measured   (reducing  to 
millimeteis)  53. 09  X  38.86  mm.     Mr.  F.  Stephens  also  found  this 
bird  breeding  on  the  Gila  River  in  New   Mexico,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Arizona   line,  and  obtained  one  of    the   parents. 
The   nest  was   placed  in  a   very   large   cottonwood  tree,  in   the 
mouth  of  a  caiion,  and  contained  one  ^gg^  having  a  large  embryo 
which  could  not  be  extracted.     The  nest  was   quite  bulky,  com- 
posed of  twigs,  lined  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  cotton- 
wood.     The  Qgg  was  marked  with  large  reddish  brown  blotches, 
irregidarly  distributed  on  a  dirty  white  ground. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observ'ed  that  the  variation 
in  the  eggs  of  this  species,  both  in  size  and  color-markings,  is 
considerable,  but  possibly  not  greater  than  in  other  species  of  the 


genus. 


Urubitinga  anthracina  (Lic/tL)  Lafr.     Mexican 

Black  Hawk. 

'^Falco  anthracinus  Light."  Nitzsch,  Pterylographie,  1840,  p.  83. 

Urubiiitiga  anthracina  Lafr.  Rev.  Zcx)l.  1848,  p.  241. — IIensh.  Zool. 
Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1875,  pp.  420,  141  (introductory  notes). — Ridgw. 
Studies  Am.  Falconida:<^Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Surv.  Terr. 
April  I.   1876,  p.  170. — Brewst.  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VIII,  No.  i,  1883,  p.  30. 

Description. — Adult  in  breeding  dress  (No.  4103,  ?  ad.,  June  19,  1885, 
Fossil  Creek,  Arizona.  E.  A.  M. ;  parent  of  nestling  described  below). 
General  color  brownish-black,  slijjhtiy  glossed  with  metallic  reflections 
of  green,  gold,  and  purple,  with  a  glaucous  cast,  most  pronounced  upon 
the  interscapular  region  and  nape ;  lores,  ophthalmic  region,  and  a  trian- 
gular patch  extending  backward  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth   white,  but 
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the  loral    region   mixed  with  black  hairs,   and  the  fbathers  of  the  post- 
angular   patch   having  black  shafts   and   gradually  blending  apically  to 
blackish  behind;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  narrowly  tipped  with  white; 
tail  jet  black,  white  at  extreme  base,  narrowly   tipped   with  white,   and 
crossed  about  the  middle  by  a  broad  continuous  band  of  pure  white,  of 
variable  pattern  on  the  individual  feathers,  and  with  a  few  irregular,  small 
white  spots  upon  the  inner  webs  between  the  white  central  and  basal  bands, 
barely  indicating  an  additional  white  bar;  shafts  of  rectrices  black  above 
excepting  the  two   central  ones,  which  are   white,   lined  centrally  with 
black,  below  chiefly  white  in   the  area  corresponding  to  the   white  bar, 
elsewhere  black;  feathers  of  the  nape   and  interscapular  region  white  at 
base,   the  rest  of  the  body   feathers   being   blackish    throughout;    tibial 
plumes  narrrowly  tipped  with  rusty  white,  not  fllamentous;  feathers  of  the 
edge  of  wing  narrowly  edged  with  white;   lining  of  wings  black,  a  few 
feathers  perceptibly  edged  with  pale  rufous;   remiges  beautifully  mottled 
beneath  with  white  on  the  inner  and  gray  on  the  outer  webs;  above   the 
outer  webs  are  mottled  with  hoary  grayish,   the  mottling  changing  upon 
the  inner  webs  to  rusty  ochraceous  and  whitish;  quills  white   at  base, 
shading   to   black;   scapulars   indistinctly    edged    with   browish.      Irides 
reddish-hazel.     Cere,  mastax  and  tomia  orange.     Bill   plumbeous  black, 
orange  at  extreme  base.     Tarsi  and  feet  yellow;  claws  plumbeous    black. 
Dimensions. — Length,   555;    alar    expanse,    1315;    wing,   413;    tail,    245; 
culmen  and  cere  (chord),  40;  cere,  15;  culmen,  28;  gape,  42;   tarsus,  91 ; 
middle  toe  and  claw,  62;  middle  toe  alone,  47.    Claw  of  hallux,  27;   inner 
claw,  52;  middle  claw,  22;  outer  claw,  17.. 

A  specimen  in  fresh  autumnal  plumage  (No.  3354,  ?ad.i  Sept.  26,  1884, 
Verde  River,  near  F^ort  Verde,  Arizona;  E.  A.  M.)  differs  from  the  above 
chiefly  in  having  the  glaucous  tinge  of  the  plumage  much  more  distinct, 
in  this  respect  aflbrding  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Black  Crested  Flysnapper 
{Pkainopcpia  nilcns)  in  corresponding  plumages.  The  glaucous  extends 
to  all  of  the  dark  plumage  except  the  tail.  The  plumage  being  unworn, 
the  pattern  of  the  apices  of  the  feathers  is  better  exhibited;  the  terminal 
band  of  white  on  the  tail  is  wider,  the  light  edging  to  the  tail-coverts,  tibial 
plumes,  and  edge  of  wing  more  pronounced,  and  some  feathers  of  the 
chest  and  interscapular  region  are  seen  to  have  rusty  edgings,  while  upon 
the  chin  and  cheeks  are  scattered  a  few  white  fllamentous  feathers,  and  the 
concealed  bases  of  the  feathers  of  the  nape  and  interscapulars  are  rusty 
tinted.  The  mottling  of  the  remiges  is  darker — chiefly  gray,  with  little 
white  or  rusty.  The  white  spots  upon  the  inner  webs  of  the  rectrices, 
mentioned  above  as  indicating  an  additional  white  bar,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  basal  and  broad  central  white  bands,  are  strongly  indicated  and 
extend  to  both  sides  of  the  shafts.  The  feathers  at  front  of  forehead  are  white 
at  extreme  base.  Irides  hazel.  Bill  pale  yellow  at  base,  shading  through 
light  plumbeous  to  blue-black  terminally.  Cere,  mastax,  and  tomia  pure 
bright  yellow.  Tarsi  and  feet  yellow;  claws  blue-black.  Dimensions. — 
Length,  560;  alar  expense,  1330;  wing,  400;  tail,  262  ;  culmen  and  cere,  40; 
cere.   16:    culmen.  28:    gape.    42:    tarsus.  88:    middle  toe  and    claw.  66; 
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middle  toe  alone,  47.     Claw  of  hallux,  27  ;  inner  claw,  25 ;  middle  claw,  24; 
outer  clawf  18.5. 

Nestling  {y^o.  4104,  (Jjuv.,  June   19,    1S85,  Fossil  Creek,  Arizona:  E. 
A.  M.)'    Covered  with  dense  woolly  down,  nearly  white  on  head  and  breast, 
passing  into  grayish  posteriorly  upon   the  head,  throat,   sides  of  breast, 
tibi?e,  and  back  ;  the  feathers  are  just  emerging  from  the  soft  down,  while 
the  remigjfes  and  scapulars  are  grown  out  enough  to  show  the  color-pattern, 
and  theq^iills  of  the  rectrices  are  about  70  mm.  (2I  inches)  in  length,  only 
the  terminal  one-fourth  of  their  webs  being  expanded.     The  exposed  feath- 
ers  bear^  terminal    hairy  filaments   and   tufts  of  down.     The  eyelids  are 
clothed  ^ith  fine  black  hairs.     The  feathers  discernible  upon   the  throat 
are  black.     The  parotics  and  feathers  of  the  back,  crown,  breast,  and  flanks 
are  brownish  black,  edged  or  tipped  with  ochraceous;  those  upon  the  outer 
side  of  Jhe  tibia;  are  handsomely  barred  with  black  and  ochraceous;   the 
remiges,  wing-coverts,  and  scapulars  are  brownish  black,  the  wing-coverts, 
scapuli^s,  and  some  of  the  remiges  being  edged  and  tipped  with  rusty- 
fulvous^;  the  secondaries  with  lateral  ovate  spots  of  ashy-gray,  tinged  with 
rusty,  those  upon  the  inner  webs  often  wholly  rusty.     The  terminal  upper 
tail-coverts  are  edged  with  pure  white,  as  in  the  adult ;  and  the  white  ter- 
minal'bar  across    the   rectrices   is   likewise   strongly  marked,  but  tinged 
slightly  with  ochraceous.      Irides  brownish  gray;  cere  greenish  yellow; 
tarsi  and  toes  yellow;  claws  plumbeous  black;  bill  dusky  plumbeous.     In 
this  species  the  form  is  very  heavy  and  powerful,  the  body  weighing  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  Buteo  abbrcviatus ;  this  with  the  elongated  bill  and 
tarsi,  together  with  the  broad  white  band  across  the  middle  of  the  tail,  will 
serve  readily  to  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

My  specimens  differ  from  those  examined  by  Mr.  Ridg\vay  in  having 
but  four  outer  primaries  cut,  while  the  fifth  is  shal lowly  emarginated — 
less  so  than  in  Butvo  borealis — the  sixth  being  perfect  in  outline.  The 
tail  is  nearly  square,  the  central  rectrices  extending  only  from  9  to  11 
mm.  beyond  the  outer  pair. 

Habits. — When  hunting  alonj^  a  sluice  of  the  Verde  River, 
beneath  a  dense  growth  of  willows  and  cottonwoods,  I  first 
discovered  the  Anthracite  or  Mexican  Black  Ilawk,  perched 
among  the  thickest  foliage  of  a  low  willow  overhanging  the 
shallow  water.  The  imperfect  view  obtained  as  it  flew  off 
through  the  trees  led  me  at  first  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  imma- 
ture Golden  Eagle,  a  species  that  I  had  several  times  encountered 
thereabouts  in  similar  situations.  A  snap  shot  proved  unsucess- 
fiil,  as  was  the  case  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  and,  although 
I  frequently  saw  them  along  the  river,  it  was  long  ere  I  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  specimen.  Always  extremely  shy,  they 
were  usually  found  hidden  in  the  foliage  near  the  water  in  some 
low  situation   whence,  when  surprised,  they   generally  managed 
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to  escape  through  the  foliiige  of  the  cottonwoods  without  afford- 
ing a  good  opportunity  for  a  shot.  Their  flight  is  swift  and 
powerful.  Occasionally  one  was  seen  eating  a  fish,  upon  the 
sandy  margin  of  the  river.  They  were  present  throughout  the 
•summer,  but  departed  in  the  autumn,  my  absence  in  the  field 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  having  prevented 
me  from  determining  the  date  of  departure. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1S85, 1  found  one  of  these  Hawks  upon 
the  Agua  Fria,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Verde,  at 
a  considerably  higher  altitude;  and  on  Oak  Creek,  a  mountain 
stream  thirty  miles  north  of  Fort  Verde,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  I  wounded  an  immature  example  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  it  having  probably  been 
reared  on  that  stream,  which  abounds  with  trout  and  other  fishes. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  18S5,  Captain  T.  A.  Baldwin  and  I  set  out 
to  visit  Fossil  Creek,  thirty  miles  east  of  Fort  Verde,  with  an 
escort  of  two  soldiers.  We  carried  some  rations  and  mining  im- 
plements, packed  upon  a  mule  and  two  burros.  We  found  the 
trail  to  the  caiion  without  difficulty,  but  when  nearly  at  the  bottom 
took  the  wrong  fork  of  the  trail,  which  finally  led  us  to  the 
spring  and  forks  of  Fossil  Creek,  l:)oth  branches  of  which  we  ex- 
plored for  several  miles,  finding  tracks  of  wolves,  bears,  deer, 
raccoons,  and  beavers.  A  pair  of  Mexican  Black  Hawks  were 
found  at  the  forks  of  the  stream  close  to  the  place  where  we  had 
pitched  our  camp.  Their  loudly  whistled  cry  is  diflcrent  from 
that  of  any  bird  of  prey  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  is 
difficult  to  describe,  although  rendered  with  great  power. 

Thev  circled  about  us  a  few  times,  then  retreated  to  some  tall 
piiions  upon  the  hillside,  where  they  continued  to  cry  vehementl}' 
until  I  essayed  to  force  my  way  through  the  thick  scrub  oak  to- 
wards them,  when  both  birds  flew,  with  loud  screams,  to  a  tall 
pine  tree  down  the  stream,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  long 
shot  at  the  male  bird,  which,  although  mortally  wounded,  flew 
beyond  my  reach  before  dropping  to  the  ground.  His  mate 
flew  to  the  pinons  far  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  caiion,  out  of 
reach,  and  continued  screaming  constantly,  following  me  up  the 
canon.  Towards  nightfall  I  came  up  with  Captain  Baldwin,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  the  nest  of  mv  rara  avis  in  a 
tall  Cottonwood  down  the  canon,  and  said  if  we  hastened  we 
might  procure  the  eggs  before  dark  and  secure  the  other  parent. 
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The  nest  was  built  in  a  Cottonwood  tree  in  the  same  grove  in 
which  we  first  found  the  birds.  The  nest  had  evidently  been  the 
birthplace  of  many  generations  of  these  Hawks,  for  it  measured 
four  feet  in  depth  by  two  feet  in  width.  It  was  lined  with  a  layer 
of  Cottonwood  leaves  several  inches  deep,  was  very  slightly  con- 
cave, and  composed  of  large  sticks,  much  decayed  below,  show- 
ing that  they  had  been  in  position  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
nest  was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  female  parent 
remained  too  shv  to  return  to  the  nest  until  I  began  to  climb  the 
tree.  At  first  I  attempted  to  ascend  by  means  of  some  grapevines, 
which  gave  way  ;  then  I  managed  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  huge 
bole  by  swinging  from  a  tall,  slender  box-elder  tree,  and  scram- 
bled with  much  exertion  to  the  lowest  branch.  Meanwhile  the 
Hawk  had  shown  much  uneasiness,  fluttering  in  the  air  and 
screaming  lustily.  As  I  approached  her  treasure  her  parental 
solicitude  overcame  her  terror  and  she  sailed  over  the  tree-top.  I 
saw  the  gun  at  the  Captain's  shoulder. and  feared  he  would  miss; 
but  he  wisely  held  his  fire  until  the  bird  wheeled  and  rushed 
directly  toward  me,  when  a  well  directed  shot  dropped  her  just 
at  his  feet.  A  minute  later  I  reached  the  nest  and  discovered  a 
single  half  grown  nestling,  having  the  quill-feathers  webbed 
terminally,  and  leaden  gray  down  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
body.  It  fought  fiercely,  and  evinced  great  pluck  and  ability  to 
defend  itself.  The  wounded  parent  was  also  savage,  and  tried  to 
reach  its  assailant.  After  it  was  dispatched,  the  Captain  pro- 
posed that  we  should  attempt  to  find  my  wounded  Hawk  ;  but  the 
locality  was  too  dangerous,  so  we  abandoned  it  with  regret. 
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30.  Pooecetes  g^amineus  confinis.  Western  Grass  Finch.  —  A  single 
individual  was  secured  Sept.  20.  It  was  doubtless  merely  a  migrant  which 
had  strayed  from  its  proper  territory  lower  down  on  the  plains. 
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31.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  White-crowxed  Sparrow.  —  Present 
only  as  a  rare  migrant,  it  being  too  far  south  for  the  species  to  breed. 

32.  Zonotrichia  intermedia.  Ridgw ay's  Sparrow. — Rather  common 
as  a  migrant.  None  of  course  breed,  as  none  are  known  to  do  so  within 
the  United  States. 

33.  Spizella  sccialis  arizonse.  Western  Chipping  Sparrow. — An 
abundant  summer  resident.  Verv  abundant  in  the  weed  patches  Sept.  8. 
Up  to  this  time  not  a  single  bird  had  been  seen  in  the  fall  dress,  all  being 
in  the  plumage  of  the  young,  1.  <».,  streaked  beneath.  Later  individuals  in 
the  fall  plumage  became  more  common. 

34.  Junco  caniceps.  Gray-headed  Snowbird. — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  summer  residents  found  in  the  mountains,  and  occurs  every- 
where throughout  the  timber  belt  above  an  altitude  of  6000  feet.  The  old 
birds  were  leading  their  broods  about  in  the  spotted  plumage  at  the  time 
of  our  first  arrival,  July  18,  and  the  species  continued  to  be  equally  common 
up  to  the  last  of  October,  the  places  of  such  birds  as  migrated  further 
south  being  filled  by  others  from  points  further  north. 

35.  Junco  oregonus.  Oregon  Snowbird. — Though  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  the  bird  just  named,  this  Snowbird  became  pretty  common 
afker  October  i,  and  in  every  Qock  of  Snowbirds  there  was  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  this  species,  to  be  recognized  from  its  comrades  by  its  stouter  form 
and  darker  colors. 

36.  Junco  annectens.  Pink-sided  Snowbird. — Made  its  appearance 
a  few  days  later  than  oregonus^  and  not  in  such  numbers.  In  a  flock  of 
200  Snowbirds,  perhaps  125  would  be  caniceps,  50  oregonus,  and  25  annec- 
tens. These  figures  represent  about  the  average.  Of  the  three,  ore- 
gonus is  b .  tar  the  greater  wanderer.  So  far  as  known  it  does  not  breed 
anywhere  east  of  the  Sierras;  yet  in  fall  it  is  found  in  almost  every  flock 
of  Snowbirds  in  the  region  between  that  chain  and  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican  border.  Neither  of 
the  other  species  go  so  far  south,  or  are  dispersed  longitudinally  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent. 

37.  Peucsea  cassini.  Cassin's  Finch.  —  Curiously  enough  a  single 
specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Pecos.  No 
localitv  could  be  less  suited  to  its  habits,  and  it  evidently  was  a  mere 
straggler  from  the  plains  below. 

38.  Melospiza  lincolni.  Lincoln's  Finch.  —  Evidently  does  not  occur 
in  summer.  The  first  was  taken  Sept.  12,  after  which  date  it  became 
tolerably  numerous  in  the  weed  patches. 

39.  Pipilo  maculatui  megalonyx.     Spurred  Towhee. — Uncommon. 
A  pair  or  two  passed  the  summer  in  the  brush  along  the  Pecos. 

40.  Pipilo  chlonira.  Grekn-tailed  Finch. — Also  uncommon.  A 
single  brood  was  seen  in  the  little  valley  below  our  camp,  and  a  few  stop- 
ped on  the  migration. 

41.  Pipilo  fuscus  mesoleucus.  Canon  Towhee.  —  Not  found  so  high 
u[S  in  the  mountains  as  our  camp,  but  extremely  common  at  Glorietta,  on 
the  railroad,  and  thence  following  up  the  river  for  some  distance  into  the 
foothills. 
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42.  Passerina  amoena.  Lazuli  Finxii. —  Shot  a  single  individual  Aug. 
8,  the  only  one  seen. 

43.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird.  — A  few 
made  their  appearance  during  the  fall  migration. 

44.  Corvus  corax  carnivorus.  Raven. —  Rather  common;  undoubt- 
edly breeds  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains. 

45.  Corvus  frugivorus.  Common  Crow. —  A  few  were  seen  in  Octo- 
ber; apparently  does  not  breed. 

46.  Picicorvus  columbianus.  Clarke's  Crow. —  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
species  breeds  as  low  as  the  elevation  of  our  camp,  7800  feet.  It  unques- 
tionably, however,  breeds  on  the  high  ridges  and  mountain  sides,  and 
becomes  numerous  at  lower  altitudes  among  the  pines,  early  in  the  fall. 

47.  Gymnocitta  cyanocephala.  Maximilian's  Jay. —  This  species  ap- 
pears never  to  get  up  among  the  pine  woods.  It  is,  however,  abundant  in 
the  piflon  groves  about  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  where  it  is  a  con- 
stant resident. 

48.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  macrolopha.  Long-crested  Jay. —  This  Jay 
is  extremely  numerous  all  through  the  pine  region,  where  it  is  a  constant 
resident. 

49.  Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis.  ,  Wiiitk-iieaded  Jay. — Up  to 
October  27  this  bird  had  not  descended  to  the  altitude  of  our  camp,  about 
8000  feet.  It  breeds  high  up  in  the  mountains  in  the  spruce  timber,  and 
does  not  descend  lower  until  heavy  snows  compel  it  to  wander  in  search 
of  food.     It  is  very  common. 

50.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — Rather  common 
as  a  summer  resident.  Were  it  not  for  its  loud,  piercing  note  this  species 
would  easily  be  overlooked,  as  it  frequents  the  higher  stubs  and  does  all  its 
insect  hunting  from  them. 

51.  Contopus  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Pewee. — Numerous  all 
through  the  pine  region. 

52.  Empidonax  flaviventris  difficilis.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 
— Rather  common  in  the  brush  along  the  water-courses.  Nests  on  ledges 
of  rock.     Saw  the  young»accompanied  by  the  parents  July  19. 

53.  Empidonax  obscurus.  Wright's  Flycatcher. — Not  common. 
Occurs  as  a  summer  resident. 

54.  Selasphorus  platycercus.  Broad-tailed  Hummer.  —  Extremely 
numerous;  young  birds  were  noticed  August  i,  and  by  the  loth  they 
became  common.  By  August  i  the  males  of  this  species  began  to  get 
less  numerous,  and  by  the  loth  there  were  none;  in  fact,  I  saw  very 
few  after  that  date.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact.  Wherever  I  have 
been  in  the  West,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  East  also,  I  have  always  been 
led  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  absence  of  males  early  in  fall  in  localities 
where  the  females  and  young  were  very  numerous.  The  observations  I  was 
able  to  make  here  solved  the  problem  to  my  satisfaction.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  \.\\ii\.  immediately  upon  the  young  leaving  the  nest  the  males 
abandon  their  summer  limits  and  at  once  set  out  for  their  winter  quarters, 
leaving  the  females  and  young  to  follow  at  their  convenience. 
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In  this  locality  at  least  there  is  an  evident  reason  for  this.  Just  about 
this  date  the  Scrophularia,  which  is  the  favorite  food  plant  of  the  Hum- 
mers, begins  to  lose  its  blossoms,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
flowers  give  place  to  the  seed  pods.  Though  there  are  other  flowers  which 
are  resorted  to  by  the  Hummers,  particularly  several  species  of  Penste- 
mon,  they  by  no  means  afford  the  luxurious  living  the  former  plant 
does.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  moment  its  progeny  is  on  the 
wing,  and  its  home  ties  severed,  warned  of  the  approach  of  fall  alike  by  the 
frosty  nights  and  the  decreasing  supply  of  food,  ofl^  go  the  males  to  their 
inviting  winter  haunts,  to  be  followed  not  long  after  by  the  females  and 
young.  The  latter — probably  because  they  have  less  strength — linger 
last,  and  may  be  seen  even  after  every  adult  bird  has  departed. 

55.  Selasphorus  rufus.  Rufous-backed  Hummer. — The  number  of 
representatives  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  that  make  their  summer 
homes  in  these  mountains  is  simply  beyond  calculation.  No  one  whose 
experience  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  United  States  can  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  abundance.  They  occur  from  an  altitude  of  about  7500  feet 
far  up  on  the  mountain  sides,  as  high  up,  in  fact,  as  suitable  flowers  afford 
them  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  most  numerous  at  an  altitude 
of  from  8000  to  9000  feet.  During  the  entire  summer  they  frequent  almost 
exclusively  a  species  oi  Scrophularia  which  grows  in  clumps  in  the  sun- 
nier spots  of  the  valleys.  From  early  dawn  till  dusk  the  Hummingbirds 
throng  around  these  plants  intent  in  surfeiting  themselves  on  honey  and 
the  minute  insects  that  the  honey  attracts.  The  scene  presented  in  one  of 
these  flowering  areas  is  a  most  attractive  one.  Males  and  females  all  flock 
to  the  common  feeding  ground,  and  as  the  Hummers,  especially  of  the  Ru- 
fous-backed species,  are  pugnacious  and  hot  tempered  in  the  extreme,  the 
field  becomes  a  constant  battle-ground  whereon  favorite  flowers  and  favorite 
perching  grounds  are  contested  for  with  all  the  ardor  that  attaches  to 
more  important  conquests.  The  fiery  red  throat  of  the  Rufous-backed 
Hummer  is  an  index  of  its  impetuous,  aggressive  disposition,  and  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  other  species  it  invariably  asserts  its 
supremacy  and  drives  its  rival  in  utter  rout  from  the  fields.  Nor  do  the 
males  of  this  species  confine  their  warfare  to  their  own  sex.  Gallantry  has 
no  place  apparently  in  their  breasts,  and  when  conquest  has  put  them  in 
possession  of  a  perch  near  a  clump  of  flowers  they  wage  war  on  all  comers, 
females  as  well  as  males. 

Nor  is  the  pugnacity  of  this  Hummingbird  limited  to  attacks  on  other 
species.  The  presence  of  a  male  of  its  own  kind  is  sufficient  to  arouse  it  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  should  the  contestants  be  equally  matched 
they  will  seize  each  other  by  the  bill  and,  using  their  wings  as  offensive 
weapons,  fall  to  the  ground,  roll  over  and  over  in  fierce  strife  until 
exhausted,  or  until  one  is  worsted,  when  he  is  off  like  a  bullet  for  less  dan- 
gerous hunting  grounds,  followed  by  the  exulting  victor,  who,  however, 
soon  gives  over  pursuit  and  returns  to  the  perch  he  has  so  well  won,  to 
preen  his  disordered  plumage  and  make  ready  for  a  fresh  contest. 

When  the  attack  is  urged  against  the  males  of  the. Broad-tailed  species 
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the  contest  is  less  fierce,  the  latter  species  usually  abandoning  the  ground 
in  hot  haste.  The  latter  result  always  follows  the  assault  of  a  male  upon  the 
females  who,  if  less  valiant  in  battle,  are  scarcely  less  backward  when  it 
comes  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  against  intruders  of  their  own  sex. 
The  rivalry  the  females  display  is  not  less  marked  if  the  battles  it  prompts 
are  less  fierce  than  when  the  males  are  engaged;  occasionally  the 
females  will  fight  with  all  the  ardor  displayed  by  the  males.  The  mimic 
contests  thus  hinted  at  rather  than  described — for  the  fury  and  spirit  dis- 
played in  their  battles  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated — are  continued  all 
day  long,  and  were  the  strength  of  the  combatants  at  all  proportionate  to 
their  fury  the  problem  of  Hummingbird  life  would  simply  resolve  itself 
down  to  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  But  the  tiny 
strength  of  these  pygmies,  through  backed  by  never  so  much  warlike 
spirit,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  detach  a  feather  from  each  other's  gleam- 
ing bodies;  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  male  birds  show  little 
wear  and  tear,  and  are  in  prime  condition  as  regards  their  plumage. 

If  they  have  occasion  to  fear  each  other — and  sometimes  I  have  thought 
they  fight  merely  for  the  pure  fun  of  it — 'they  fear  nothing  else.  About 
our  camp,  where  were  a  few  clumps  of  the  Scrophularia,  they  were 
especially  fearless,  and  provided  one  remained  reasonably  quiet  they 
would  approach  within  two  or  three  feet.  When  in  such  proximity 
their  sharp  eyes  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  a  hostile  mo\^ement 
sent  them  away  like  streaks  of  flame.  By  gradual  approach,  however,  I 
was  able  on  several  occasions  to  strike  one  down  with  my  bat  and  secure 
it  uninjured  before  it  recovered  either  presence  of  mind  or  strength  to  get 
on  wing. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  Hummingbirds  in  this  locality — and  in 
this  respect  this  whole  mountain  area  is  alike  —  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  in  a  single  clump  of  the  Scrophularia  I  have  counted 
eighteen  Hummers,  all  within  reach  of  a  ordinary  fishing  rod.  There  was 
scarcely  a  moment  in  the  day  when  upwards  of  fifty  could  not  be  counted 
within  the  area  of  a  few  yards  in  any  of  the  patches  of  this  common 
plant. 

As  to  their  nesting,  it  is  a  curious  and  almost  unaccountable  fact  that 
notwithstanding  their  great  numbers  we  found  but  a  single  nest,  and  this 
after  it  was  deserted.  Inquiry  among  the  settlers  showed  that  they  had 
never  chanced  upon  their  nests,  and  I  judge  that  the  greater  part  nest,  as 
I  found  to  be  the  case  in  Arizona,  in  the  upper  limbs  of  the  pines;  occa- 
sionally they  nest  lower.  The  one  I  found  was  on  a  dead  aspen,  not  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  time  when  they  are  building 
their  nests  may  be  readily  found.  One  has  only  to  follow  the  birds 
straight  to  their  nesting-sites  as  they  bear  away  material  in  the  shape 
of  conspicuous  tufts  of  cottony  down  from  the  willows. 

It  seems  as  though  5.  rufus  must  breed  rather  less  abundantly  in  this 
locality  than  5.  platycercus;  at  all  events,  while  the  former  was  much  less 
common  at  and  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  date  of  our  arrival,  by 
August  I,  when  the  males  of  5.  platycercus  had  about  disappeared,  the 
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males  of  the  former  species  were  more  numerous  than  ever.  This  fact  is 
attributed  to  a  migration  from  somewhere  further  north,  though  this  locality 
is,  in  truth,  about  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  species  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A  single  .S.  rufus  was  seen  September  15.  It  was  the  last  bird  of  the 
season. 

56.  Stellula  calliope.  Calliope  Hummingbird. —  This,  the  most  dim- 
inutive of  our  Hummer9\  is  rather  numerous  in  summer  in  the  locality 
in  question,  much  further  north  than  which  it  does  not  go.  The  species 
has  not  yet  been  detected  in  Colorado,  though  I  doubt  not  but  that  the 
higher  mountains  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  State  afford  a  summer 
home  for  some  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  species,  as  well  as  that  of  the  5.  rufusy  that  while  both  of 
them  range  far  to  the  northward  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  reaching  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  even  going  beyond  into  Alaska,  they  yet  decline  to 
visit  even  the  middle  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  confine  their 
range  to  their  southern  parts.  The  Calliope  Hummer  is,  as  compared 
with  the  other  species  mentioned,  a  rare  bird.  It  is  also  much  less  obtru- 
sive, and  in  the  contests  of  its  larger  neighbors  it  takes  no  part.  When  as- 
sailed, as  it  promptly  is  by  the  other  kinds,  it  at  once  darts  away  to 
another  spot  where  it  can  feed  without  molestation.  It  appears  to  be 
timid  in  every  way,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  an  easy  bird  to  collect.  An 
utterly  unaccountable  fact  noticed  in  connection  with  this  species  was 
the  apparent  rarity  of  females.  Up  to  August  10  I  had  seen  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  though  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them,  while  I  had  certainly 
seen  not  less  than  ten  times  that  number  of  males.  Subsequent  to  that 
date  I  saw  a  few  more,  but  nothing  like  the  number  of  males. 

By  September  the  young  were  numerous  in  certain  localities,  notably 
in  a  large  sunflower  patch. 

57.  Cypseloides  niger  boreadis.  Black  Swift. —  A  single  one  was 
Keen  in  September,  evidently  migrating. 

58.  Phalsenoptilus  nuttalli.  Poor-will. —  Evidently  a  rare  species  in 
this  particular  locality.  Two  only  were  obtained.  This  species  is  ex- 
tremely local  and  may  be  abundant  in  one  locality  and  entirely  wanting  a 
few  miles  away. 

59.  Pious  villosus  harrisi.  Harris's  Woodpecker. —  Numerous  as  a 
summer  resident. 

60.  Picus  pubescens  gairdneri.  Gairdner's  Woodpecker. —  Not  un- 
common, though  much  less  common  than  the  preceding,  which,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  the  case  almost  everywhere  where  found. 

61.  Picoides  tridactylus  dorsalis.  Striped -backed  Three -toed 
Woodpecker.  —  Rather  common  as  a  resident.  Inhabiting  the  pine 
woods  comparatively  little,  hut  frequenting  the  stretches  of  dead  and 
fire-blackened  timber. 

62.  Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Woodpecker. —  Com- 
mon as  a  summer  and  fall  resident.  Lives  entirely  among  the  deciduous 
trees,  as  aspens,  etc. 
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63.  Sphyrapicus  thyroideus.  Black-breasted  Woodpecker. —  Com- 
mon as  a  summer  and  fall  resident. 

64.  Melanerpes  formiaivorus  bairdi.  Californian  Woodpecker. — 
The  status  of  this  Woodpecker  in  the  region  under  consideration  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand.  This  is  probably  about  its  northern  limit  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  it  may  summer  in  the?  lower  portions  of 
the  mountains.  The  first  individuals  were  seen  August  27,  and  it  soon 
became  rather  numerous.  Probably  in  all  not  less  than  fifty  were  seen. 
It  was  noticable  that  it  frequented  the  locality  of  certain  small  oak  groves. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bird  ever  occurs,  at  least  in  United  States, 
apart  from  these  trees.  No  indication  of  its  well  known  habit  of  storing 
away  acorns  in  holes  was  detected. 

65.  Colaptes  auratus  mexicanus.  Red-shafted  Flicker. —  A  com- 
mon summer  resident. 

66.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Kingfisher. — Does  not  breed  in  this  locality. 
Several  were  seen  along  the  stream  in  the  fall,  when  they  secured  a  good 
harvest  of  small  trout. 

67.  Strix  occidentalis.  Spotted  Owl. —  The  single  individual  of  this 
species  that  was  detected  was  shot  August  20.  Whether  it  breeds  here  or 
not,  or  how  common  it  is,  are  utterly  unknown. 

68.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. —  Nu- 
merous, and  doubtless  a  constant  resident. 

69.  Glaucidium  gnoma.  California  Pigmy  Owl. —  This  little  Owl 
was  numerous,  as  it  appears  to  be  everywhere  throughout  the  Southern 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  known  to  occur  as  far  north  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Colorado  Springs,  where  it  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Aiken.  Its  small 
size  and  unobtrusive  habits  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
even  where  it  may  be  not  uncommon.  It  is  very  apt  to  take  its  station 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  topmost  or  outermost  branch  of  an  old 
stub,  waiting  for  the  sun  that  it  may  enjoy  the  warmth  of  its  rays. 

There  is  a  ready  method  of  detecting  the  suspected  presence  of  this 
little  Owl,  and  this  is  by  imitating  its  notes,  which  can  be  done  to  a  nicety. 
The  little  fellows  are  extremely  sociable  in  disposition,  as  witness  the  fact 
that  one  is  rarely  found  alone.  In  fall,  in  fact,  they  are  usually  met  with  in 
companies. 

When  awake  and  on  the  alert  they  are  prompt  to  answer  the  call  of  a 
supposed  lonely  comrade,  and  I  have  frequently  called  them  to  me  when 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  this,  too,  when  I  took  the  initiative  in  calling. 
When  the  Owl  calls  first  he  can  be  lured  close  up  enough  to  be  inter- 
viewed with  almost  perfect  certainty.  Curiously  enough,  they  do  not 
appear  to  detect  the  fraud,  even  though  one  be  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  very  tree  they  may  be  concealed  in.  I  have  stood  or  walked  around 
a  tree  for  a  half  hour  trying  to  detect  the  exact  whereabouts  of  one  of 
these  little  Owls  when  he  was  whistling  back  at  me  every  moment,  and 
when,  of  course,  I  must  have  been  visible  most  of  the  time. 

They  shelter  themselves  from  sun  and  rain,  and  from  prying  eyes, 
as  do  larger  Owls  and  Hawks,  by  standing  on  a  limb  close  up  to  the  body 
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of  a  tree  where  they  can  be  detected  only  by  the  most  patient  search.     In 
very  inclement  weather  I   presume  they  ensconce  themselves  snugly  in 
some  of  the  innumerable  cavities  in  old  stubs. 

70.  ^salon  columbariua.     PiObon  Hawk. — Not  uncommon. 

71.  Tinnunculus  spsuverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. — Numerous,  chiefly 
in  fall. 

72.  Pandion  haliafitus  carolinensis.  Fish  Hawk.— ^Several  seen  in  fall. 
Very  destructive  to  trout. 

73.  Accipiter  cooperi.     Cooper's  Hawk. — Common. 

74.  Accipiter  fuHcua.     Sharp-shinned  Hawk. — Common. 

75.  Astur  atricapillus  striatulus.  Western  Goshawk. — Several  were 
seen  in  fall. 

76.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red-tail.— 'The  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  Hawks.     Very  numerous  and  resident 

77.  Aquila  chrysafltus  canadensis.  Golden  Eagle.— ^Rather  common 
as  a  summer  resident. 

78.  Cathartes  aura.    Turkey  Buzzard. — Common. 

79.  Columba  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon. — None  of  these  birds 
nested  near  our  camp,  though  they  probably  did  not  far  away.  The 
latter  part  of  August  they  were  found  feeding  upon  the  berries  of  the 
Sambucus  racemosa^  a  small  shrubby  plant,  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
Subsequently,  when  the  acorns  began  to  grow  large — long  before  they 
began  to  ripen — they  appeared  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  them, 
and  between  the  Pigeons  and  the  squirrels,  not  an  acorn  was  allowed  to 
ripen.  The  acorns  were  of  the  scrub  oak,  ^uercus  undulata  (two  varieties), 
and  are  extremely  palatable.  Pigeons  were  shot  not  only  with  their  crops 
full,  but  with  the  gullet  crammed  up  to  the  very  bill. 

80.  Meleagria  gallopavo.  Mexican  Wild  Turkey. — ^Turkeys  are 
found  all  through  the  mountains,  but  they  are  by  no  means  common. 
As  winter  approaches  they  leave  their  summer  haunts  and  travel  down  to 
the  foot-hills  and  the  mesas,  where  they  remain  till  the  snow  goes,  when, 
like  the  deer,  they  return. 

81.  Canace  obscura.  Dusky  Grouse. — Not  abundant,  though  gener- 
ally distributed  through  the  mountains. 

82.  Tringoides  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — This  ubiquitous 
little  Sandpiper  was  found  along  the  Pecos  at  various  points,  and  the  fact 
that  it  breeds  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet  was  attested  by  the  presence 
of  young  just  out  of  the  shell. 

83.  Nettion  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal. — This  chanced  to  be 
the  only  species  of  Duck  noticed.  Ducks  drop  in  here  by  the  merest 
accident  in  spring  and  fall,  and  doubtless  at  one  time  or  another  most  of 
the  migrating  species  occur  along  the  river. 
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ON   THE   BREEDING   HABITS   OF    SOME    ARIZONA 

BIRDS. 

by  w.  e.  d.  scott. 

Fifth  Paper. 

Aphelocoma  sieberii  arizonse. 

The  Arizona  Jay  {Aphelocoma  sieberii  arizonce)  is  an  abun- 
dant species  and  resident  wherever  the  live-oaks  are  found  on  the 
San  Pedro  slope  of  Las  Sierras  de  Santa  Catalina,  'between  the 
altitudes  of  3000  and  7000  feet.  It  is  generally  seen  in  parties 
of  from  half-a-dozen  to  twenty,  and  is  an  eminently  gregarious 
and  sociable  bird,  even  during  the  season  of  breeding ;  and  I  can- 
not recall  an  instance  where  I  have  met  with  a  solitary  individual. 
Generally  rather  wary  in  its  habits,  it  becomes  more  familiar  in 
winter,  and  a  bone  or  piece  of  meat  hung  in  a  tree  that  shades 
my  house,  induced  daily  visits  as  long  as  the  severer  weather  of 
the  past  year  lasted.  It  is  quite  as  terrestrial  as  the  common  Crow 
of  the  East,  and  in  many  of  its  habits  remind  me  of  that  species. 
During  the  season  of  acorns  they  form  a  great  element  in  its  diet, 
and  at  other  times  seeds  of  grasses  and  some  kinds  of  grubs  and 
beetles  are  its  principal  food. 

About  the  last  of  February,  1885,  I  noticed  the  birds  mating, 
and  on  the  16th  of  March  found  a  nest,  apparently  completed, 
but  containing  no  eggs.  There  were  at  least  half-a-dozen  pairs 
of  the  birds  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  a  close  search  did 
not  reveal  any  other  nests.  The  nest  was  built  in  an  oak  sapling 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  composed  of  dry  rootlets 
laid  very  loosely  in  concentric  rings,  and  with  little  or  no  attempt 
at  weaving  together.  There  is  nothing  like  a  lining,  and  the  walls 
of  the  structure  have  an  average  thickness  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch.  The  interior  diameter  is  ^\c  inches,  and 
the  greatest  interior  depth  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The 
whole  fabric  recalls  to  mind  a  rather  deep  saucer.  The  nest  was 
not  built  in  a  crotch,  but  where  several  small  branches  and  twigs 
leave  the  large  branch  (an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter)  which 
forms  the  main  support.  All  the  other  nests  I  have  seen  resemble 
this  one  so  closely  that  this  description  will  answer  for  them. 
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I  did  not  visit  the  nest  again  until  the  25th  of  the  month,  and 
was  then  rather  surprised  to  find  another  nest,  precisely  similar 
to  the  first,  only  about  a  foot  away  from  it  on  the  same  branch, 
further  out  from  the  main  stem  of  the  tree.  The  female  bird  was 
sitting  on  the  nest  first  built,  and  remained  there  until  I  was  about 
to  put  my  hand  upon  her ;  no  eggs  had  been  laid. 

About  a  hundred  feet  away  I  discovered  on  the  same  day,  the 
25th,  two  other  nests,  also  in  oak  trees,  and  on  one  a  female  was 
sitting.  On  disturbing  her  I  found  that  the  nest  contained  two 
fresh  eggs,  so  like  those  of  the  Robin  in  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  them.  Believing 
at  the  time,  as  the  bird  sat  so  closely,  that  this  might  be  the  full 
set,  I  took  these  eggs,  which  measured  1.18  X  .88,  and  1.13  x  ^'^ 
inches  respectively.  On  visiting  the  same  locality  a  few  days 
later  I  found  this  nest  deserted.  The  other  nest,  found  the  same 
day,  was  in  another  oak,  the  branches  of  which  touched  those  of 
the  tree  in  which  the  nest  containing  the  two  eggs  was  placed. 
The  two  nests  were  not  ten  feet  apart.  There  was  no  bird  on 
the  latter  nest,  nor  did  it  tlien  or  afterward  contain  eggs,  though 
it  was  without  question  a  new  nest,  and  very  recently  completed. 

On  the  I  St  of  April  I  again  visited  the  two  nests  first  men- 
tioned, and  though  the  old  bird  was  sitting  on  the  nest  earliest 
completed,  it  still  contained  no  eggs.  A  visit  to  the  same  spot 
on  April  7  was  rewarded  by  finding  ?iv^  fresh  eggs  in  this  nest, 
which  are  identical  in  appearance  with  those  above  described, 
and  measure,  in  inches,  as  follows:  1.25  X  .83;  1.13  X  .85; 
1.23  X  .83;  1. 14  X  .80;  1.16  X  .84.  The  other  nest  did  not, 
at  this  time  or  afterward,  contain  eggs;  though  I  visited  it  for 
several  weeks,  at  intervals  of  ^v^  or  six  days. 

The  striking  features  developed  by  these  observations  are, 
first,  the  long  period  after  the  nest  was  built  before  eggs  were 
laid  (the  nest  being  evidently  complete  on  March  16,  and  having 
no  eggs  until  later  than  April  i),  though  the  old  birds,  one  or  the 
other,  were  sitting  on  the  empty  structure ;  and,  second,  the 
building  of  another  nest  in  every  way  identical  with  the  first, 
and  very  close  to  it,  which  was  of  no  obvious  use,  for  I  never  no- 
ticed either  of  the  old  birds  sitting  on  it,  as  was  so  constantly 
their  habit  in  the  nest  close  bv. 

I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
nest  was   prepared   so   long — nearly  three  weeks — before  it  was 
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used.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar  facts  were  noted  in  the 
breeding  of  the  Gray  Vireo  (  Vireo  vicinior) ,  As  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  birds  sitting  so  constantly  before  laying,  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  it  was  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  their  nest, 
for  as  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  species  composed  the  colony 
a  question  of  ownership  might  easily  arise.  The  species  too,  is 
quite  as  great  a  robber  of  other  birds'  nests  as  its  cousin  of  the 
East,  and  possibly  the  habit  of  sitting  so  constantly,  even  before 
any  eggs  are  laid,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  strongly  inherited 
tendency  to  prevent  intrusion. 

The  building  of  extra  nests,  as  in  the  two  instances  cited,  I 
think  finds  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 
and  is  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  nervous  activity 
of  the  birds ;  or  the  extra  nests  may  afford  night  resting  places  for 
the  male  bird  during  the  breeding  season. 

Peucsea  ruficeps  boucardi. 

This  species,  while  resident  here  up  to  the  altitude  of  4000 
feet  in  winter,  and  to  nearly  10,000  feet  during  the  warmer 
months,  is  much  more  common  from  the  last  of  Februaiy  until 
the  middle  of  October  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  seems 
to  be  less  shy  than  others  of  the  genus  that  I  have  met  with,  save 
Peuccea  carpalis^  and  does  not  seek  cover  in  the  thick  grass  to 
the  degree  or  in  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  its  congeners.  At 
most  times  when  flushed  it  will  fly  to  the  nearest  tree,  making 
little  attempt  to  conceal  itself.  I  often  see  many  feeding  where 
barley  or  other  grain  has  been  thrown  to  the  domestic  fowls,  and 
at  such  times  they  are  quite  as  familiar  as  the  Sparrow  that  has 
caused  so  much  argument  and  finally  been  so  severely  condemned 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  I  noted  the  birds  as  beginning  to  sing  and 
mite  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  and  at  that  time  of 
the  year  they  had  become  a  very  common  and  characteristic  spe- 
cies of  this  region. 

I  have  before  me  two  nests.  They  are  so  essentially  similar 
that  the  description  of  one  will  answer  for  both.  The  first  was 
found  on  June  5,  1885,  ^^^^  "P  ^"  ^  hillside,  at  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet,  on  the  bare  ground,  near  a  tussock  of  grass,  and  man- 
ifestly no  effort  had  been  made  to  choose  a  location  that  would 
offer  any  shelter,  or  serve  to  conceal  the  structure.     This  nest   is 
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very  bulky  for  so  small  a  bird,  and  is  so  loosely  and  carelessly 
put  together  that  it  would  appear  that  little  labor  had  been  expended 
in  its  building.  It  is  composed  of  coarse,  dried  grasses  through- 
out, and  there  is  no  attempt  at  lining  with  any  finer  material. 
The  interior  diameter  is  two  and  three-quarters  inches,  and  the 
interior  depth  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  walls  are  about  one 
inch  thick,  but  in  places  the  grasses  are  allowed  to  straggle  about 
in  so  careless  a  manner  that  the  walls  seem  at  least  two  inches 
in  thickness.  Contained  in  this  nest  were  two  young  just  hatched 
and  one  Qg^^  apparently  fresh,  probably  infertile.  This  egg  is 
dead  white,  without  any  spots,  and  is  almost  as  much  rounded 
at  one  end  as  at  the  other.     It  measures  .83    X  .62  inches. 

The  other  nest  is,  as  I  have  said,  almost  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  that  just  described,  save  that  it  is  even' more  bulky 
and  a  trifle  deeper  inside,  and  was  found  about  July  27,  in  a 
similar  locality.  It  contained  three  partly  incubated  eggs,  which 
are  the  same  in  coloration  as  the  one  before  described,  and  which 
measure  respectively  .80  X  .58,  .82  x  .60,  and  .86  x  .61 
inches. 

A  third  nest  is  similar,  and  contained  the  same  number  of  eggs. 
It  was  taken  late  in  July,  and  the  eggs  were  almost  fresh.  The 
species  raises  three  broods  at  this  point,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  breeding  season  extends  over  a  period  of  five  months. 

Lophophanes  wolweberi. 

Another  resident  and  rather  common  species  in  the  canon,  of 
which  a  description  has  been  given  in  a  former  paper  of  this 
series,  is  the  Bridled  Titmouse  {Lophophanes  wolweberi).  It 
is  gregarious,  except  during  the  breeding  season,  going  about  in 
small  companies.  I  frequently  find  it,  especially  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  associated  with  flocks  of  the  Plumbeous  Bush- 
tit  i^Psaltriparus plumbeus)^  and  a  pair  or  more  of  Strickland*s 
WoodpLxkers  {Dryobates  stricklandi)  are  generally  found  with 
the  band.  I  am  strongly  reminded  of  the  Black-capped  Titmouse 
( Parus  airicapillus)  by  this  crested  cousin  of  his ;  for  the 
Bridled  Titmouse  is  quite  as  unsuspicious  and  as  fond  of  the 
society  of  man. 

Oil  the  two  occasions  tliat  1  have  discovered  the  species  breeding 
the  nests  were  located  in  natural  cavities  in   the  live-oaks,  close 
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to  my  house.  The  first  of  these  was  found  on  May  9,  18S4.  I 
took  the  emale  as  she  was  leaving  the  nest,  which  was  in  a 
cavity,  formed  by  decay,  in  an  oak  stump.  J'he  opening  of  this 
hole  was  about  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground  ;  its  diam- 
eter was  about  three  inches  inside,  and  it  was  some  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  entrance  was  a  small  knot-hole  where  a  branch  had 
been  broken  off,  and  was  only  large  enough  to  admit  the  parent 
birds.  The  hollow  was  lined  with  Cottonwood  down,  the  fronds 
of  some  small  rock-ferns,  and  some  bits  of  cotton-waste.  Three 
eggs  had  been  laid,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  female  two 
more  would  have  completed  the  set.  Unfortunately,  in  taking 
the  eggs  from  the  nest,  two  of  these  were  broken,  and  I  am  pre- 
vented from  giving  measurements  of  more  than  one.  All  of  them 
were  pure  white,  with  a  pinkish  tinge  before  being  blown,  and 
are  unspotted.  They  are  very  much  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
correspondingly  obtuse  at  the  other.  The  unbroken  egg  measures 
.63  X   .48  inches. 

Just  a  year  later,  on  May  8,  1885,  I  again  found  a  pair  breed- 
i'.ig  in  an  entirely  similar  location,  and  also  very  near  the  house. 
I  had  been  aware  for  some  days  that  the  nest  was  in  a  certain 
group  of  oaks,  for  the  male  was  constantly  singing  his  very  pleas- 
ing song,  and  though  I  could  see  as  well  as  hear  from  the  piazza, 
it  was  only  by  most  careful  watching  that  I  was  able  to  locate 
the  one  of  the  many  natural  holes  in  which  the  pair  had  made 
their  home.  The  small  entrance  was  some  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cavity  was  a  foot  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and  well  up  on  the  sides 
with  a  mat  composed  of  cotton  wood  down,  shreds  of  decayed 
grasses,  some  hair  from  a  rabbit,  and  many  fragments  of  cotton- 
waste,  gatliered  by  the  birds  from  refuse  waste  that  had  been 
used  to  clean  the  machinery  of  a  mill  hard  by.  I  cannot  help 
cilling  attention  again  to  the  fact  of  how  largely  the  birds  that 
breed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  mill  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  utilizing  this  material.  Four  years  ago  very  few  settlers 
had  invaded  this  region,  and  no  machinery  had  before  been 
brought  into  the  district.  Now  the  influence  of  man,  on  such 
a  minor  detail  as  the  material  used  in  nest-building,  by  a  great 
variety  of  birds  just  about,  is  plainly  appreciable. 

The  nest  contained,  when  discovered,  foiu-  young  just  born, 
and  two  eggs  about  to  be  hatched.     These  are  very  similar  to  the 
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^%%  already  spoken  of,  being  dead  white  ia  color,  without  any 
spots-  or  markings,  and  measuring  .65  x  .51,  and  .67  x  .53 
inches. 

I  think  it  unlikely  that  a  second  or  later  brood  was  raised  by 
this  species,  as  by  the  third  week  in  June  I  have  found  several 
broods  of  young  associated  together,  escorted  each  by  the  parent 
birds;  in  this  way,  forming  very  large  flocks,  they  roam  about 
through  the  oak  groves. 


A   LIST   OF  THE  BIRDS   OBSERVED   IN  VENTURA 

COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

BY    BARTON   W.    EVERMANN. 

The  following  paper  is  based  upon  observations  made  during 
the  residence  of  the  writer  at  Santa  Paula,  from  August,  1879,  to 
July,  1881. 

Ventura  County  lies  on  the  coast  between  the  counties  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast 
line  of  this  county  is  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Santa  Bar- 
bara Islands  lie  to  the  southwest,  Santa  Cruza  and  Ana  Capa 
being  in  plain  view  from  San  Buenaventura,  which  is  the  county 
seat  and  chief  town  of  the  county. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is,  chiefly,  very  mountainous,  con- 
sisting of  many  spurs  or  short  ranges  of  the  Coast  Mountains. 
Near  San  Buenaventura,  two  small  rivers  empty  into  the  ocean. 
These  are  the  San  Buenaventura  and  the  Santa  Clara.  The  first 
comes  down  from  the  north  through  a  narrow  valley  with  which 
the  canon  called  Canada  de  Largo  is  joined  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  Santa  Clara  River  comes  down  from  the  east 
through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  which  varies  from  less  than  a 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  in  width  until  within  eight  miles  of  the 
ocean  when  it  su<Ulenly  widens  into  a  low,  level  plain  many  miles 
in  extent.  Near  where  the  valley  widens  is  the  little  village  of 
Saticoy  where  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  who  has  done  so  much  to  eluci- 
date the  natural  history  of  the  West,  once  spent  a  short  time  col- 
lecting. Eight  miles  further  up  the  valley,  or  sixteen  miles  from 
the  coast,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Paula,  in  'the  vicinity  of  which 
were  made  most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  this  paper. 
Along  the  river  arc  small,  isolated  groves  of  cottonwoods  and 
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willows,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  sycamore.  Scattered 
irregularly  over  the  valley  in  its  narrow  portion  are  clumps  of 
live-oaks,  which  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  canons  and  on 
the  adjacent  foothills.  Further  up  the  sides  of  the  mountaiils  are 
dense  growths  of  chaparral.  At  many  places  in  the  valley  are 
large  patches  of  prickly  pear  {Opuntia  tuna)^  where  the 
Cactus  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Road  runner,  etc.,  are  most  numer- 
ous. The  cottonwoods  and  larger  willows  are  the  chief  nesting 
places  of  Crowfi,  Long-eared  Owls,  and  Red-bellied  Hawks. 
The  Western  Red-tail  most  usually  selects  the  taller  sycamores. 
Tlie  live-oaks  are  frequented  by  the  Least  Tit,  Brewer's  Black- 
bird, Lawrence's  Goldfinch,  and  the  White-tailed  Kite.  The 
California  Jay,  Brown  Towhee,  White-rumped  Shrike,  Cali- 
fornia Mockingbird,  etc.,  usually  nest  in  the  undergrowth  of  sage 
and  other  chaparral  which  is  found  covering  nearly  all  unculti- 
vated parts  of  the  valley  and  canons.  Along  the  coast,  near  the 
moitth  of  the  Santa  Clara  River,  are  several  small  lagoons  or 
ponds  where  vast  numbers  of  Ducks,  Geese,  and  other  water 
birds  winter,  and  where  a  few  species  remain  to  breed. 

I  have  admitted  into  the  following  list  202  species,  of  which  num- 
ber 201  were  identified  by  me  personally.  The  remaining  species 
{Empidonax  obscurus)  is  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  list  on 
account  of  the  finding  in  the  county  of  whjit  seem  to  be  its  eggs. 
The  eggs  were  brought  to  me  by  a  boy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  are  of  this  species. 

^y  admitting  to  the  list  only  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, the  number  of  species  is  not  as  great  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  a  reliable,  rather 
than  a  long,  list.  Careful  observations,  especially  among  the 
higher  mountains  and  along  the  coast,  will  doubtless  add  several 
species  to  the  number  now  recorded. 

The  nomenclature  and  classification  adopted  in  this  paper  is  that 
of  the  new  American  Ornithologists'  Union  *  Check-List.'* 

The  species  that  are  known  to  breed  in  the  county  are  indicated 
by  a  star  preceding  the  name.  The  number  in  parenthesis  after 
each  name  is  that  of  the  new  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 

I.  ,Achmophoru8  occiden talis,  (i.)  Western  Grebe. — Seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  bay  in  winter.     I  have  a  fine  Kpecimen  which  was  caught 


•  [From  advance-sheets  of  the  A.  O.  U.  'Code  and  Check  List,'  by  desire  of  the 
author. — Edd.] 
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December  lo,  1880,  in  the  Santa  Clara  River,  above  Santa  Paula,  eighteen 
miles  from  the  coast. 

2.  *C3lymbus  nigricoUis  californicus.  (4.)  Ambrican  Eared  Grbrb. 
— Rather  common  in  winter;  a  few  breed  in  the  marshes  along  the 
coast. 

3.  ♦Podilymbus  podiceps.  (6.)  Pied-billed  Grebe.  —  Common 
resident  in  the  lagoons,  where  they  breed  sparingly. 

4.  Urinator  imber.  (7.)  Loon. — The  Loon  is  rather  common  during 
winter  along  the  coast  and  in  the  bay. 

5.  Urinator  pacificus.  (10.)  Pacific  Loon. — A  rare  winter  visitant. 
I  have  seen  it  occasionally  about  Rincon  Point,  and  on'ce  in  the  bay  at 
San  Buenaventura. 

6.  Cerorhincha  monocerata.  (15.)  Rhinoceros  Auklet. — All  the 
evidence  I  have  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  within  our  limits  is 
a  young  bird  picked  up  on  the  beach  near  San  Buenaventura  in 
January. 

7.  Ptycorhamphus  aleuticus.  (16.)  Cassin's  Auklet. — Cassin*s  Auklet 
is  rather  common  about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  where  it  is  said 
to  breed. 

8.  Cepphus  columba.  (29.)  Pigeon  Guillemot. — Rather  comr^n 
about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands;  most  numerous  on  San  Nicolas,  where 
it  breeds.     I  was  imformed  that  it  breeds  also  upon  Ana  Capa  Island. 

9.  Una  troile  califomica.  (30a.)  California  Guillemot. — I  saw 
this  species  once  in  summer  near  the  wharf  at  San  Buenaventura,  and 
regard  it  as  a  rare  straggler  from  the  Farallones,  where  it  breeds  in  great 
numbers. 

10.  Stercorarius  parasiticus.  (37.)  Parasitic  Jaeger. — I  have  fre- 
quently seen  this  Jaeger  along  the  coast  above  San  Buenaventura  in 
winter. 

11.  Lams  glaucescens.  (44.)  Glaucois-winged  Gull. — A  winter 
visitant;  not  common. 

12.  Lams  occiden talis.  (49.)  Western  Gull. — This  is  doubtless  the 
most  abundant  Gull  to  be  seen  on  our  coast.  It  is  resident,  and  breeds 
in  great  numbers  on  most  parts  of  the  California  Coast. 

13.  Lams  argentatus  smithsonianus.  (51'f.)  American  Herring 
Gull. — This  Gull  is  a  very  abundant  resident, — in  winter  perhaps  quite 
equalling  A.  occidentalis  in  numbers. 

14.  Lams  cachinnans.  (52.)  Pallas's  Gull. — A  winter  rcMdent: 
not  common. 

15.  Lams  californicus.  (53.;  California  Gull. — A  rather  common 
winter  visitant. 

16.  Lams  delawarensis.  (54.)  Ring-billed  Gull. — Winter  visitant; 
not  common. 

17.  Larus  brachyrhynchus.  (55.)  Short-billed  Gull. — In  December, 
1879.  '  found  a  dead  specimen  of  this  small  Gull  lying  on  the  beach  near 
San  Buenaventura.     It  was  badly  decayed  and  could  not  be  saved. 

18.  Lams  heermannii.  (,57).  Herrmann's  Gull. — A  winter  visitant; 
not  verv  common. 
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19.  Lams  philadelpbi^e.  (60.)  Bonaparte's  Gull.^ — Common  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  seen  occafiionallv  in  winter. 

20.  Sterna  maxima.  (65.)  Royal  Tern. — This  is  the  only  Tern  I 
identified  with  certainty  as  found  on  the  coast  of  Ventura  County.  It  may 
be  seen  at  almost  anv  season  of  the  vear.  and  I  infer  that  it  must  breed  on 
the  adjacent  islands. 

21.  Diomedea  albatnis.  (82.)  Short-tailed  Albatross. — Seen 
frequently  along  the  coast  and  in  the  bay  in  winter. 

22.  Phalacrocorax  diplophus  cincinatus.  (120.)  White-crested 
Cormorant. — Abundant  along  the  coast  in  winter.  I  found  them  very 
abundant  about  Rincon  Point.     Thev  doubtless  breed  on  the  islands. 

23.  Phalacrocorax  penicillatus.  (122.)  Brandt's  Cormorant. — 
This  is  the  most  abundant  Cormorant  'of  the  Califorriia  coast,  where  it 
is  resident.  They  breed  in  great  numbers  on  the  Farallone  Islands,  and 
probably  breed  on  Ana  Capa. 

24.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus.  (125.)  American  White  Pelican. 
— Often  seen  among  the  laguflas  in  winter.  In  July.  1880,  I  found  scores 
of  this  Pelican  on  the  plains  of  the  San  Joiquin  near  .Modesto. 

2^.  Merganser  serrator.  (130.)  Red-breastkd' Merganser. — This 
species  is  reported  as  common  in  most  parts  of  California,  but  I  can  re- 
gard it  as  only  a  very  rare  winter  resident  of  Ventura  County. 

26.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  (131)  Hooded  Merganser. — The 
Hooded  Merganser  is  a  common  resident  during  the  rainy  season.  A 
few  mav  remain  to  breed. 

27.  Anas  boschas.  (132.)  Mallard. — Common  during  the  winter, 
frequenting  fresh  water.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  breeds  in  the  county, 
but  I  never  found  its  nest  there. 

28.  Anas  strepera.  (135)  Gadwall. — A  common  winter  resident. 
More  shy  and  quiet  than  most  other  species,  feeding  most  usually  after 
twilight. 

29.  Dafila  acuta.     (143.)     Pintail. — A  winter  resident;  not  common 

30.  Anas  americana.  (137.)  Baldpate. — The  Baldpate,  or  Widgeon, 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  our  winter  Ducks.  Few,  if  anv,  remain  to 
breed. 

31.  ^Anas  carolinensis.  (139.)  Green-winged  Teal. — This  is  one  o* 
the  most  abundant  and  generally  diffused  of  our  Ducks,  it  being  found 
during  the  wet  season  in  almost  every  little  stream  or  pool.  A  few  breed 
in  the  county. 

32.  *  Anas  cyanoptera.  (141.)  Cinnamon  Teal. — The  Cinnamon  Teal 
is  resident  in  the  county,  but  is  most  common  during  the  summer. 

33-  Spatula  cljrpeata.  (142.)  Shoveller. — This  Duck  is  a  common 
winter  resident. 

34.  ♦Aix  sponsa.  (144)  Wood  Duck. — This  handsome  Duck  is 
found  throughout  the  year  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

35.  ♦Aythya  americana.  (146.)  Redhead. — This  seems  to  be  a 
common  resident  of  the  county.  I  obtained  what  I  take  to  be  its  eggs  in 
Mav. 
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36.  Aythya  vallisneria.  (147.)  Canvas-b\ck. — The  Canvas-back 
is  a  common  winter  resident. 

37.  Aythya  marila  nearctica.  (148.)  Scaup  Duck. — ^A  common  resident 
along  the  coast  from  October  to  April. 

38.  Aythya  affinis.  (149.)  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. — A  winter  resident: 
not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

39.  Glaucionetta  clang^la  americana.  (151-)  American  Golden- 
eye. — Winter  resident,  not  common. 

40.  Charitonetta  albeola.  (153.)  Buffle-head. — This  little  Duck  is 
a  common  winter  resident. 

41.  Oidemia  deglandi.  (165.)  White-winged  Scoter. — This  species 
I  have  seen  occasionally^  in  winter  in  the  surf  along  the  Ventura  Beach. 

42.  Erismatura  rubida.  (167.)  Ruddv  Duck. — A  common  winter 
resident. 

43.  Chen  byperborea.  (169.)  Lesser  Snow  Goose. — On  November 
20,  1880,  I  secured  the  only  individual  of  this  variety  I  ever  saw  in  the 
county.  In  company  with  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Alvord,  I  was  spending  a 
day  gunning  among  the  lagufias  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River.  We  had  stationed  ourselves  on  dry  ground  between  two  lagoons, 
and  were  having  excellent  success  in  bringing  down  various  species  of 
Ducks  as  they,  encouraged  by  the  early  morning  winds,  were  flying  from 
one  body  of  water  to  the  other.  The  Ducks  flew  usually  low  and  were 
easily  gotten.  Thousands  of  Geese  (C  hvperboreus  nivalis^  C.  rossii, 
and  Anser  albifrons  gamheli)  flew  overhead,  but  all  too  high  for  us. 
Finally,  however,  I  saw  a  single  one  coming  directly  towards  me  with  a 
number  of  Ducks,  all  flying  low.  Of  course  I  brought  it  down,  and  was 
much  pleased,  on  picking  it  up,  to  find  I  had  secured  a  good-plumaged 
female  of  this  rather  rare  species. 

Mr.  L.  Belding  of  Stockton.  Cal..  regards  this  as  a  very  rare  species  in 
that  State.  lie  secured  one  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of  1874.  and  an- 
other at  Stockton,  October  18,  1878, —  these  being  the  only  ones  seen  by 
him.  Each  one  when  shot  was  either  alone  or  with  a  small  flock  of 
Ducks.  He  left  the  wings  of  the  first  specimen  with  a  hunting  club, 
which  was  not  able  to  duplicate  them.     (Sec  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1878, 

444-) 
43rt.     Chen  hyperborea  nivalis    (169  n.)    Snow  Goose. —  An  abundant 

winter  resident. 

44.  Chen  rossii.  (170.)  Ross's  Snow  Goose — Frequent  in  winter 
associated  with  C.  hyperboreus  niTulis,  from  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished by  its  cry,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  small  Cackling 
Goose  {Branta  canadensis  minima). 

45.  Anser  albifrons  gambeli.  (171  a.)  American  White-fronted 
Goose. —  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Geese  that  visit 
California  during  the  winter,  and  is  usually  the  first  to  arrive.  So  abun- 
dant is  it  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  so  destructive 
are  its  ravages  unon  the  growing  wheat  crop,  that  farmers  often  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  men  by  the  month  to  hunt  and  drive  them  from  their 
fields. 
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46.  Branta  canadensis.  (172.)  Canada  Goose. —  A  winter  resident, 
but  not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

47.  Branta  canadensis  minima.  (172  r.)  Cackling  Goose. —  This  is 
a  common  winter  resident,  arriving  as  early  as  October,  and  frequents  not 
only  the  salt-marshes  along  the  coast  but  also  the  interior  valleys.  It  is 
said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where,  with 
A.  ^ambeli.  it  does  great  damage  to  the  young  wheat. 

48.  Olor  columbianus.  (180.)  Whistling  Swan. —  A  frequent  win- 
ter visitant  to  the  laguftas  along  the  coast. 

49.  Olor  buccinator.  (181.)  Trumpeter  Swan.  —  Winter  visitant 
with  the  preceding  species,  but  more  common. 

50.  Plegadis  guarauna.  087.)  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. —  One 
specimen  gotten  near  Santa  Paula.  May  14.  This  is  the  only  specimen  I 
ever  saw  in  Ventura  County,  but  on  the  San  Joaquin  Plains  I  found  them 
common  in  July. 

51.  *Botaunis  lentiginosus.  (190.)  American  Bittern. —  Resident; 
not  common. 

52.  *Ardea  herodias.  (194.)  Great  Bli:r  Heron. —  A  common  resi- 
dent. Several  pairs  nested  in  the  cottonwoods  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Clara  River. 

53.  *Ardea  egretta.  (196.)  American  Egret. —  Common  resident 
among  the  marshes  near  the  coast. 

54.  *Ardea  candidissima.  (197-)  Snowy  Heron. —  Resident:  most 
frequent  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara  River. 

55.  *Ardea  virescens  (201.)  Green  Heron. —  Summer  resident;  not 
common.  A  few  probably  winter  in  the  county,  but  most  all  go  further 
south. 

56.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nsevius  (202.)  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron. —  Probably  resident,  but  not  common. 

57.  Grus  mexicana.  (206.)  Sandhill  Crane. —  Occasionally  seen 
during  the  migrations. 

58.  *Fulica  americana.  (221. ")  American  Coot. —  An  abundant  win- 
ter resident,  both  on  the  sliore  and  in  the  streams  and  marshes.  A  few 
breed  in  the  laguRas. 

59.  Recurvirostra  americana.  (225.)  American  Avocet. —  I  have 
a  single  specimen  of  this  species  taken  on  the  coast  near  San  Buenaven- 
tura, April  28,  1881.  This  is  the  only  record  I  have  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  county. 

60.  Qallinago  delicata.  (230.)  Wilson's  Snipe. —  A  rare  winter  resi- 
dent, but  a  common  spring  migrant. 

61.  Tringa  minutilla.  (242.)  Least  Sandpiper. —  An  abundant  win- 
ter resident  along  the  shore. 

62.  ♦Ereunetes  occidentalis.  (247.)  Western  Sandpiper. —  Rather 
common  resident. 

63.  Calidris  arenaria.  (248.)  Sanderling. —  Abundant  during  the 
winter  along  the  seashore. 

64.  Limosa  fedoa.  (249.)  Marbled  Godwit. —  Probably  resident 
along  the  coast.     I  obtained  specimens  near  San  Buenaventura.  April  28. 
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65.  Totanus  mslanoleucus.  (254.)  Greater  Yellow-legs. —  Seen 
frequently  along  the  Santa  Clara  River.     Probably  resident. 

66.  Numenius  longirostris.  (264.)  Lon3-billbd  Curlew. —  Fre- 
quent along  the  coast  except  in  summer  prior  to  July,  when  young  birds 
appear. 

67.  Numenius  hudsonicus.  (265.)  Hudsonian  Curlew. —  A  winter 
visitant;  not  common. 

68.  ♦Haematopus  palliatus.  (286.)  American  Oyster-catcher. — 
Seen  occasionally  along  the  sea  coast  in  summer. 

69.  ^Haematopus  bachmani.  (287.)  Black  Oyster -catcher. — 
More  common  as  a  summer  resident  than  the  former.     Breeds  sparingly. 

70.  Charadrius  squatarola.  (270.)  Black-bellied  Plover. —  Rather 
common  along  the  coast  in  winter. 

71.  ^^gialitis  vocifera.  (273.)  Killdeer. —  Rather  abundant  resi- 
dent. 

72.  *AgialitUi  nivosa.  (278.)  Snowy  Plover. —  Resident  along  the 
coast  and  rather  abundant. 

73.  ♦Orcortjrx  pictus.  (292.)  Mountain  Partridge. — Resident  in 
the  mountains;  not  common.  I  knew  of  but  two  or  three  small  flocks  in 
the  county. 

74.  *Callipepla  californica.  (294.)  California  Partridge. — Very 
abundant  resident.  Nests  in  March  and  April.  Albinism  is  not  infre- 
quent; I  have  three  beautiful  cream-colored  specimens  secured  near 
Santa  Paula. 

75.  Columba  fasciata.  (312.)  Band-tailed  Pigeon. — The  only  spec- 
imen of  this  bird  I  ever  saw  in  the  county  1  got  February  28,  1880,  near 
the  mouth  of  Santa  Paula  Caflon.  It  was  a  female,  and  was  feeding  upon 
the  young  balls  of  the  sycamore,  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  which  I  took 
from  its  crop.  Residents  of  Santa  Paula  inform  me  that  it  was  common 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

76.  ^Zenaidura  macroura.  (316.)  Mourning  Dove. — An  abundant 
resident.     Nests  early  in  April. 

77.  ♦Pseudogryphus  califomianus.  (324.)  California  Vulture. — 
Resident  among  the  higher  mountains,  descending  only  to  the  valleys 
and  cartons  to  feed  upon  carrion. 

78.  ^Cathartes  aura.  (325.)  TifRKEV  Vulture.— An  abundant  resident. 
During  the  winter  more  than  a  hundred  roosted  in  a  grove  of  eucalyptus 
trees  near  Santa  Paula 

79.  ^Elanus  leucunis.  (328.)  White-tailed  Kite. — A  rare  resident. 
I  knew  of  only  four  or  five  pairs  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  from  the  coast 
to  the  Sespe, — about  twenty  miles.     I  obtained  full  sets  of  eggs  April  12. 

8d.  *Circu3  huisanius.  (331)  M\rsh  Harrier. — Resident;  rather 
common.      Nests  on  the  ground  early  in  .Vpril. 

81.  Accipiter  velox.  (332.)  Sharp-shinned  IIawk. — Seen  occasion- 
ally during  the  winter.     Probably  breeds  sparingly  in  the  county. 

82.  ♦Accipiter  coopcri.  (333.)  Cooper's  Hawk. — Resident,  but  not 
common. 
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83.  ♦Butco  borealis  calurus.  (337^.)    Western  Red-tail. — An  abun- 
dant resident.     Nests  earlv  in  March, — sometimes  even  in  February. 

84.  *Buteo  lineatus  elegans.  (339*- >  Red-bellied  Hawk. — A  com- 
mon resident.     Nests  not  quite  as  early  as  calurus. 

85.  *Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis.  (347^7.)  American  .^ough- 
LEGGED  Hawk. — A  rare  resident;  most  numerous  in  winter. 

86.  *Halisdtus  leucocephalus.  (352.)  Bald  Eagle. — Resident; 
frequent  along  the  coast.  I  was  always  sure  to  see  a  pair  or  more  when- 
ever I  visited  Rincon  Point, — up  the  coast  from  San  Buenaventura. 

87.  ♦Tinnunculus  sparverius.  (360.)  Sparrow  Hawk. — A  common 
resident.     I  have  found  it  nesting  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Magpie. 

88.  ♦Strix  flammeus  americanus.  (365.)  American  Barn  Owl. — 
An  abundant  resident  in  suitable  places.  It  most  frequents  the  deeper 
barancas,  steep  cliffs,  and  the  dense  foliage  of  live-oaks.  In  winter  this 
Owl  seems  somewhat  gregarious,  as  I  have  seen  a  drove  of  more  than 
fifty  among  the  oaks  in  Canada  de  Largo,  six  or  seven  miles  from  San 
Buenaventura. 

Breeds  in  February  and  March,  in  holes  in  the  steep  banks  of  barancas. 
in  cliffs,  in  old  buildings,  or  in  hollow  trees. 

On  March  5,  1881,  my  friend,  Fred  Gary,  and  I  secured  over  45  eggs 
from  Ricker*8  Baranca,  which  is  just  east  of  Santa  Paula.  We  found  the 
Owls  occupying  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  baranca.  F^y  means  of  a  rope 
we  were  able  to  get  down  to  the  nests,  into  eleven  of  which  we  dug.  One 
of  these  contained  nothing.  From  six  others  we  took  44  eggs,  the  sets 
ranging  from  six  to  ten  eggs  each.  Of  the  remaining  nests,  one  contained 
5  ^S&*»  another  6  eggs  and  i  young  bird,  another  4  eggs  and  5  young 
birds,  varying  in  size  from  one  just  from  the  shell  to  one  a  week  or  more 
old. 

89.  ♦Asio  wilsonianus.  (366. )  American  Long-eared  Owl.  —  An 
abundant  resident;  found  dozing  during  the  dav  among  the  live-oaks 
or  the  groves  of  willows  along  the  streams.  The  old  nests  of  Crows  are 
generally  appropriated  by  it  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs.  I  have  found  c^Qii 
of  this  Owl  as  early  as  February  13. 

90.  •Megascops  asio.  (373.)  Screech  Owl. — Common  resident.  I 
am  not  able  to  refer  any  specimens  I  have  seen  to  any  other  variety. 

91.  *Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus.  (375<7*)  Western  Horned 
Owl. — Resident,  common ;  nests  early  in  February 

92.  ^Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsea.  (378.)  Burrowing  Owl. — Resi- 
dent; common  and  generally  distributed.  Nests  early  in  April,  laying 
from  5  to  II  eggs. 

93.  ♦Geococcyx  califomianus.  (385.)  Road-runner. — A  rather  com- 
mon resident;  most  frequent  among  the  cactus  patches.  Nests  early  in 
March  and  April. 

94.  ♦Ceryle  alcyon.  (,390.)  Belted  Kingfisher. — Resident,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  common  in  any  part  of  the  county. 

95.  ♦Dryobates  villosus  harrisi.  (393<^-)  Harris's  Woodpecker. — 
Resident  throughout  the  year;  common.     Nests  early  in  March.     I  have 
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frequently  observed  a  tendency  toward  albinism  among  individuals  of 
this  species. 

96.  ^Dryobates  pubescens  gairdneri.  -  (394<i-)  Gairdnbr*8  Wood- 
pecker.— A  common  resident  and  generally  distributed. 

97.  ♦Dryobates  nuttalli.  (397.)  Nutt all's  Woodpecker. — Resident, 
but  not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

98.  ^Melanerpes  formicivorus  bairdi.  (407.)  California  Wood- 
pecker.— Resident  and  locally  abundant.  About  ten  miles  from  Santa 
Paula  is  the  Ojai  Valley  which,  shut  off  from  the  coast  winds  by  a  spur  of 
the  Coast  Range,  is  thickly  set  with  live-  and  white-oaks.  Among  these 
this  Woodpecker  is  very  common,  and  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  bird 
of  the  valley.  Almost  all  the  available  space  on  the  dead  limbs  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  these  industrious  birds,  which  drill  these  limbs  full 
of  holes,  and  into  these  they  drive  great  quantities  of  acornS. 

99.  Melanerpes  torquatus.  (408.)  Lewis's  Woodpecker. — I  have 
taken  this  handsome  Woodpecker  at  Newhall  (40  miles  up  the  Valley 
from  Santa  Paula)  and  atPacheco  Pass,  but  never  saw  it  but  once  (Novem- 
ber 2,  1880)  in  Ventura  County.     I  think  it  only  a  winter  visitant  here. 

ICO.  ^Colaptes  cafer.  (413-)  Red-shafted  Flicker. — An  abundant 
resident.  Individuals  are  occasionally  seen  grading  into  hyhridus.  On 
January  12,  1S81,  I  took  a  most  beautiful  albino  of  this  species. 

( To  be  concluded^ 


AN    ORNITHOLOGICAL    RECONNAISSANCE    IN 
WESTERN  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

BY    WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 

Quite  unaccountably  the  mountain  region  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  Northwestern  South  Carolina,  and  Northern  Georgia 
has  remained,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  terra  incognita  to 
ornithologists.  Speculations  as  to  its  bird-fauna  have  been  more 
or  less  freely  indulged  in,  and  a  general  impression  has  prevailed 
that  many  of  our  so-called  northern  birds  regularly  summer  and 
breed  there  ;  while  daring  prophets  have  even  hinted  that  it  would 
prove  the  home  of  certain  *lost*  or  imperfectly  known  species, 
such  as  Cuvier's  Kinglet,  the  Carbonated  Warbler,  Bachman's 
Warbler,  etc.  But  despite  these  interesting  probabilities  and 
possibilities,  the  march  of  actual  investigation  has  been  directed 
into  other  channels,  leaving  tlie  'Land  of  tiie  Sky*  but  little  better 
known  than  in  the  davs  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 
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During  the  past  season  (1885)  ^  was  able  to  spend  a  short  time 
in  this  attractive  field.  Reaching  Asheville  May  23,  and  making 
that  town  my  base  of  operations,  I  first  explored  the  neighboring 
country,  and  then  visited,  in  succession,  Smather*s,  a  station  on 
Hominy  Creek  in  Buncombe  County,  Waynesville  in  Haywood 
County,  Webster  in  Jackson  County,  and  Franklin  and  Highlands 
in  Macon  County,  returning  by  way  of  Hamburg,  East  La  Porte, 
and  Sylva  in  Jackson  County. 

This  journey  took  a  week,  and  covered  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  At  all  the  points  just  named  more  or 
less  time  was  spent  collecting  specimens  and  notes.  But,  ex- 
cepting at  Highlands,  by  far  the  most  productive  and  satisfac- 
tory work  was  done  en  route.  Traveling  in  a  light  open  wagon, 
with  a  driver  to  look  after  the  horses,  I  was  perfectly  independent 
and  free  at  any  time  to  jump  out  to  pursue  a  bird  or  explore  a 
tempting  bit  of  cover.  Naturally  the  delays  were  numerous — so 
numerous  in  fact  that  the  entire  day  was  often  spent  in  making  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Thus  I  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  field  work  at  places  not  to  be  found  on  the  map, 
while  the  best  hours  for  collecting  were  seldom  wasted.  In  this 
way,  as  I  learned  years  ago,  an  extensive  region  may  be  explored 
rapidly  and  perhaps,  considering  everything,  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

Returning  to  Asheville  May  30,  I  spent  another  day  there,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  June  i  started  for  the  Black  Mountain 
Range,  getting  a  long  afternoon  for  the  ascent,  camping  that 
night  near  the  summit  of  the  main  ridge,  and  devoting  most 
of  the  following  day  to  exploring  the  spruce  and  fir  forests 
above  5000  feet  altitude.  This  expedition — a  most  interesting 
and  fruitful  one  —  was  the  last  that  I  was  able  to  make,  for  on  the 
night  of  June  3  I  set  out  for  the  North.  Thus  my  entire  stay 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  twelve  days,  and  therefore  was  too 
short  to  allow  anything  like  a  thorough  investigation,  or  the 
collecting  of  many  specimens.  But  covering,  as  it  did,  the  flood 
tide  of  the  breeding  season,  when  the  birds  were  settled  for  the 
summer  and  in  fullest  song  and  plumage,  it  was  worth  thrice 
the  time  at  any  other  period  of  tlie  year.  Moreover,  while  my 
explorations  were  necessarily  hurried  and  superficial,  they  extend- 
ed over  a  large  area  and  included  every  variety  of  ground.  Thus 
it  is  probable  that  they  furnished  me  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
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general  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  something  more  than 
a  glimpse  at  its  bird  life.  At  all  events,  the  material  results  seem 
•worth  considering  at  some  length. 

By  turning  to  a  topographical  map  of  the  region  it  will  be  seen 
that  Western  North  Carolina  is  crossed  by  two  mountain  ranges, 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  These  ranges 
extend  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  and  are  gen- 
erally parallel,  but  diverge  slightly  towards  the  south,  converging 
again  and  more  or  less  completely  uniting  just  north  of  the 
Georgia  line.  The  country  between  them  forms  an  extensive 
plateau  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width  and  having  a  length 
within  the  State  of  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  miles.  This 
plateau  varies  in  elevation  from  2Coo*  to  4000  feet.  Its  surface  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  being  broken  everywhere  by  long,  narrow 
ridgos,  rounded  hills,  and  low  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  varymg  depth  and  extent.  It  is  also 
bisected  at  right  angles  by  such  ranges  as  the  Nantahaleh,  Cowee, 
Balsam,  and  Newfound  Mountains,  short  but  usuallv  continuous 
chains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  form  imposing  barriers, 
and  subdivide  the  great  central  valley  into  several  separate  basins. 

The  plateau,  as  a  rule,  is  heavily  timbered  and  exceptionally 
well-watered.  Everv  vallev,  however  small,  has  its  stream, 
usually  a  shallow  brook  of  clear,  cold  water,  flowing  between 
banks  fringed  with  alders  or  rhododendrons.  There  are  two 
rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Teiniessee  and  French  Broad, 
which,  after  receivini;  the  waters  of  numerous  tributiiries,  cut 
their  way  through  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  empty  into 
the  Ohio.  Rather  curiously,  the  entire  plateau  is  drained  in  this 
direction,  all  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  rising 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  those  which  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  combined 
ranges. 

The  principal  mountain  chains  ai)ove  mentioned  include  many 
summits  which  rise  above  6000  feet  and,  it  is  said,  upwards  of 
twenty  higher  than  Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  invariably  wooded  nearly  or  (|uitc  to  their  tops  with  various 
deciduous  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  maples,  chestiuits,  and  walnuts. 
These  at  the  lower  and  mid  elevations  grow   to  an  unusual  size. 


•  Portions  ot  Madison  County,  which  I  did  not  visit,  arc  said  to  be  as  low  as  1325 
fert. 
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but  above  4500  feet  are  often  somewhat  dwarfed  and  stunted.  In 
places,  generally  at  between  3000  and  5000  feet,  one  finds  scat- 
tered white  pines  or  hemlocks,  but  rarely  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
form  noticeable  breaks  in  the  sea  of  tender  green  foliage  spread 
out  on  everj  side ;  in  lake-like  expanses  in  the  valleys,  rippling 
gently  on  the  lower  ridges,  and  rolling  in  great  billows  over  the 
larger  hills  and  mountains. 

The  summits  and  upper  sides  of  a  few  of  the  higher  mountains 
are  covered  with  what  is  locally  and  very  appropriately  termed 
*black  growth.'  At  a  distance  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
perfectly  uniform  tract  or  belt  of  a  dark,  sombre  olive-green.  It 
is  often  confined  to  the  northern  slopes,  and  always  extends 
further  down  on  northern  than  on  southern  exposures.  Its  lower 
edge  is  usually  sharply  and  abruptly  defined  at  an  elevation  of 
somewhere  between  5000  and  6000  feet.  This  black  growth  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  spruces  {Abies  nigra)  and  firs  {A,fraseri), 
which,  on  the  Black  Mountains  at  least,  are  in  the  numerical 
proportion  of  about  one  fir  to  five  or  six  spruces.*  Intermixed 
rather  plentifully  with  these  evergreens  are  birches  {Betula 
luted)  and  mountain  ashes  {Pyrus  americana)^  the  former  of 
fair  size,  the  latter  stunted.  I  noticed  no  other  trees  and  few 
shrubs  except  occasional  rhododendrons. 

Much  of  the  low  country,  especially  those  portions  bordering 
or  near  the  larger  streams,  is  under  cultivation,  tobacco  being 
the  favorite  and  most  profitable  crop.  Extensive  arens,  however, 
are  everywhere  still  clothed  in  forest,  either  of  vigorous  second- 
growth  or  fine  old  timber.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  to  give  anything  like  a  definite  idea  of  these  woods, 
for  they  vary  greatly  at  difl^erent  localities  and  elevations,  and  in- 
clude an  endless  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  growth  along  the  streams 
is  chiefly  red  birches  {Betttla  nigra) ^  sycamores  {Platanus  occi- 
dentalis)^  red  maples  {Acer  rubrum)^  water  oaks  {^uercus 
aquatica)  ^  and  sweet  gums  {Liquid ambar  styracijiua)  ;  that 
of  the  lower  and  sandier  hills,  scrubby  oaks  and  pines  (princi- 
pally Pinus  inofs  and  P,  rigida)  ;  and  of  the  lower  mountain 
sides  and  'coves'    (as  the  wide,  fertile  valleys  that  extend   in  be- 


•  The  mountaineers  confound  these  very  distinct  trees  under  the  general  term  'bal- 
sams,' by  which  they  are  known  throughout  the  region. 
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tween  outl\  ing  spurs  of  the  mountains  are  called)  black  walnuts 
{^y It glans  nigra) ^  tulip  trees  {^Liriodendron  tulipife^d)^  bass- 
woods  i^Tilid)^  and  oaks  of  many  different  species. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  plateau  region  at  large  is  its 
extensive  tracts  of  rhododendrons  or  'laurels.'  These  form  the 
principal  undergrowth  along  streams,  over  damp  hillsides,  and 
throughout  swampy  or  springy  land,  and,  in  many  places,  they 
grow  in  such  tangled  thickets  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
penetrate  them  without  the  aid  of  an  axe.  On  drier  ground, 
however,  the  old  growth  is  entirely  devoid  of  underbrush.  Its 
surf  jce  is  so  smooth  and  free  from  rocks  or  holes  that  one  may 
often  leave  the  road  and  drive  for  miles  between  the  trees  without 
mectiiij;  anv  more  serious  obstruction  than  an  occasional  crum- 
bli ng  log  or  fallen  top.  In  many  places,  especially  on  the  higher 
plateaus  where  the  growth  is  largely  of  white  oaks,  the  trees  are 
scattered  about  in  groups  or  singly  at  intervals  of  one  or  more 
hmuired  feet,  with  grassy  openings  between,  giving  the  country 
a  park-like  appearance.  Generally,  in  fact  almost  universally, 
the  old  timber  is  of  the  finest  quality,  many  of  the  trees  rising 
fifty  or  more  feet  to  the  first  limb,  and  at  the  base  measuring  fifteen 
to  twentv  in  circumference.  But  thatdeadlv  enemv  of  all  forests, 
the  lumberman,  has  already  begun  his  inroads,  and  the  grand  old 
oaks,  tulip  trees,  and  black  walnuts  that  have  resisted  the  storms 
of  centuries  must  soon  fall  before  his  merciless  axe. 

The  region  thus  roughly  outlined  and  described  has  been  long 
known  to  tourists  and  sportsmen,  and  for  many  years  has  formed 
an  attractive  and  popular  summer  resort.  Various  writers  have 
praised  its  picturesque  scenery  and  delightful  climate.  The  bot- 
anists have  been  active  there,  and,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Grav. 
Chickering,  Vasey.  and  others,  its  flora  is  comparatively  well 
known.  Hut  its  ornithology  has  been  so  nearly  neglected  that 
I  know  of  only  one  contribution  based  on  actual  field  work,  a 
paper  by  Professor  Cope  in  an  old  number  of  the  American  Nat- 
uralist.* In  this  paper  the  writer  mentions  finding  *'in  the  high 
valley  of  Henderson  County,  and  on  the  Hlack.  Rich,  and  other 
mountains  in  southern  North  Carolina,"  such  northern  birds  and 
mammals  as  yuftco  hy emails.  Vlrco  soll/arl/is,  Dendroica  cor- 
onata^   U.  maculosa.  1),  vlrcfis^   D.  blackhurniac,    D.  ccerules- 

•  Vol.  IV,  No.  7,  Sept.  1870,  pp.  3Q2-402. 
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cens^  Lynx  canadensis^  and  Sciurus  hudsonius.  He  infers 
•"'that  the  region,  including  the  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
to  their  southern  extremity  in  Georgia,  possesses  a  fauna  in  many 
respects  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of 
the  Alleghanian  fauna  as  defined  by  Verrill,  and  in  some  respects 
as  similar  to  the  Canadian." 

His  bird-collecting  was  done  in  September^  a  season  when 
almost  any  suitable  locality  in  the  South  is  well  supplied  with 
such  migratory  northern  birds  as  those  just  named.  On  this  ac- 
count their  presence  at  the  times  and  places  mentioned  possessed 
no  special  significance.  Had  Professor  Cope  recognized  this 
fact,  and  in  addition  considered  carefully  the  very  different  re- 
spective elevations  at  which  he  found  his  northern  mammals  and 
southern  reptiles,  he  might  have  escaped  conclusions  which,  as 
far  as  they  are  formulated,  are  unwarrantable,  and  which  do  little 
credit  to  so  distinguished  a  naturalist,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  spent  upwards  of  two  months  collecting  at  vari- 
ous localities  and  altitudes. 

From  an  ornithologist's  standpoint  the  region  under  discussion 
may  be  easily  and  naturally  treated  as  embracing  three  distinct 
faunas,  which,  in  all  essential  respects,  conform  closely  with  the 
Canadian,  Alleghanian,  and  Carolinian  Faunas  of  Eastern  North 
America  at  large.  The  boundaries  of  these  divisions  are  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  elevation,  the  Canadian  occupying  the  tops  and 
upper  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  down  to  about  4500  feet, 
the  Alleghanian  the  mountain  sides,  higher  valleys,  and  plateaus 
between  4500  and  2500  feet,  and  the  Carolinian  everything  below 
the  altitude  last  named. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  sui*face  of  the  country,  no  one  of  these 
faunae  is  continuous  over  a  large  area,  for  the  birds,  as  well  as 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  are  continually  changing  with  the  elevation. 
I  have  left  a  valley  where  Mockingbirds,  Bewick's  Wrens,  and 
Cardinals  were  singing  in  water  oaks,  sweet  gums,  and  magno- 
lias, climbed  a  mountain  side  covered  with  oaks  and  hickories, 
and  inhabited  by  Wilson's  Thrushes,  Yellow-throated  Vireos,  and 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  from  the 
time  of  starting  found  myself  in  a  dense  spruce  forest  where 
Winter  Wrens,  Golden-crested  Kinglets  and  Red-bellied  Nut- 
hatches were  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds.  Indeed, 
were  it  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  indicate 
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accurately  on  the  map  the  relative  extent  and  position  of  the  three 
faiina2  by  using  a  different  color  for  each,  as,  for  instance,  gp^cen 
for  the  Canadian,  red  for  the  Alleghanian,  and  white  for  the  Car- 
olinian, the  work  when  completed  would  certainly  present  a 
strangely  patched  appearance.  Probably  the  white  would  pre- 
dominate in  extent,  with  red  next,  and  green  last. 

The  boundaries  between  the  different  faunal  areas  are  sharply 
marked  in  places,  in  others  only  faintly  so,  one  set  of  birds  often 
overlapping  and  mingling  with  another  throughout  a  belt  of  neu- 
tral ground.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  Canadian  and 
Alleghanian  divisions,  so  far  as  I  obsen'ed,  is  better  defined  than 
that  between  the  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian.  The  Canadian 
Fauna  is  also  purer  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Thus  on  Black 
Mountain,  at  about  5000  feet,  I  found  only  three  species  {Parus 
carol inensis^  Cathartes  aura,,  and  Colinus  virginlanus)  which 
are  not  common  and  more  or  less  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Canadian  Fauna  of  New  England  ;  whereas  double  this  number 
of  Carolinian  forms  extended  upward  into  Alleghanian  areas, 
and  as  many  more  Alleghanian  birds  downward  over  Carolinian 
territory.  The  lowest  valleys  of  all  possess  a  few  Louisianian 
species,  such  as  JDcndroica  dotninica  and  Peucaa  bachmani ; 
but  this  infusion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. 

An  interesting  feature,  more  or  less  noticeable  in  each  of  the 
three  Hiunal  divisions  just  mentioned,  is  the  unusual  restriction 
of  certain  species  and  the  general  distribution  of  others.  Thus 
Dendroica  biackburnice  and  D,  ccsrulescens^  elsewhere  mainlv 
confined  to  the  Canadian  Fauna,  were  here  found  in  equal  or 
even  greater  abundance  over  most  of  the  Alleghanian,  Parus 
carolinerisis^  Lophophanes  bicolor,,  and  'Seiurus  motaciila 
ranged  from  the  lowest  valleys  nearly  to,  and  in  some  cases 
actually  above,  4500  feet ;  while  Dendroica  virens^  in  the  North 
common  alike  to  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  Faunae,  was  met 
with  onlv  in  the  *  balsams*  at  high  elevations  on  the  Black 
Mountains. 

With  these  and  a  few  similar  cases  it  is  evident  that  altitude 
plays  only  a  secondary  part,  various  local  conditions — such  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  trees  or  shrubs  —  having  clearly 
more  influence.  Dendroica  virens.,  for  example,  was  seen  only 
where   spruces  and  balsams  predominated  over  other  trees,  and 
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£>.  ccerulescens  invariably  in  or  near  extensive  tracts  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. For  the  rest  it  will  not  do  to  draw  the  lines  too 
closely  in  a  region  where  a  bird  can  easily  fly,  in  a  few  minutes, 
from  a  valley  filled  with  southern  trees  and  shrubs  to  a  moun- 
tain summit  clothed  with  northern  Coniferae.  Indeed,  it  is 
chiefly  surprising  that  faunal  lines  can  be  drawn  at  all  under 
such  conditions. 

Another  curious  fact  is  the  apparent  absence  in  the  breeding 
season  of  many  northern  birds  which  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  occur.  That  such  non-migratory  species  as  Perisoreus 
canadensis^  Picoides  arcticus  et  americanus ^  and  Dendragopus 
canadensis  have  never  discovered  these  isolated  spruce  forests 
is  not  perhaps  strange ;  but  why  should  not  the  migratory  Ttir- 
dus  STvainsoni  et  pallasi^  Dendroica  coronata  et  maculosa^  and 
Zonotrichia  albicollis  here  find,  on  the  higher  mountains,  as 
congenial  a  summer  home  as  have  Turdus  fuscescens^  Dendroica 
hlackburnice  et  ccerulescens^  and  yunco  hyemalis?  Scarcely 
less  remarkable  is  the  absence,  at  mid-altitudes,  of  Helmin- 
thophila  ruficapilla^  Pocecetes  gramineus^  and  Melospiza  fas- 
data. 

Owing  to  the  briefness  of  ray  stay  and  the  rapidity  of  my 
movements  it  was  impossible  to  collect  many  specimens.  In 
most  cases  my  material  barely  serves  to  authenticate  my  notes ; 
in  very  few  will  it  warrant  generalizing.  But  as  far  as  it  goes  it 
indicates  that  at  least  some  of  the  northern  birds  inhabiting  this 
elevated  southern  region  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  their  environment.  The  Solitary  Vireos  and 
Juncos  are  decidedly  larger  than  their  northern  representatives  ; 
the  Robins  and  Black-capped  Chickadees  {atricapillus)  are 
apparently  smaller.  *  Others  again,  as  the  Brown  Creeper,  Gold- 
en-crested Kinglet,  and  Red-bellied  Nuthatch,  do  not  diflfer  ap- 
preciably. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  species  that  I  personally  and 
positively  identified,  and  no  others,  except  a  few  well-known 
and  unmistakable  game  birds,  included  on  the  authority  of  local 
sportsmen.  For  obvious  reasons  I  have  restricted  it  to  the  resi- 
dent and  summer  birds,  the  few  migratory  species,  of  whose 
occurrence  during  autumn  or  winter  I  have  satisfactory  proofs, 
being  given  in  a  separate  category.  As  a  catalogue  of  even  the 
summer  birds  it  must  be  necessarily  far  from  complete  ;  but  it 
should  at  least  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  future  investig^ators. 
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During  my  stay  in  the  mountains  I  was  everywhere  treated 
with  such  kindness  and  hospitality  that  a  list  of  those  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  would  be  too  long  for  mention  here.  But  as  essen- 
tial to  the  connection  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
E.  L.  Boynton,  of  Highlands,  for  specimens  and  notes  which 
have  proved  of  much  importance  by  establishing  the  breeding  of 
certain  birds  observ.ed  during  my  visit  to  Highlands  in  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Without  this  confirmatory  evidence  I  might  have 
hesitated,  at  least  in  some  cases,  before  assuming  that  the  species 
in  question  were  really  settled  for  the  summer,  and  not  belated 
migrants  on   their  way  to  higher  or  more  northern  regions. 

1.  ♦  Aix  sponsa.  Wood  Duck. — A  common  summer  resident,  breed- 
ing numerously  along  all  the  larger  streams. 

2.  Gallinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. — A  barber  ya  Asheville 
had  a  live  specimen  displayed  conspicuously  in  a  cage  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  shop.  I%had  been  taken  about  May  15  in  a  meadow  some 
ten  miles  from  town,  and  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  all  who 
passed.  Seemingly  contented  with  captivity,  it  was  singularly  tame  and 
gentle,  allowing  itself  to  be  handled  without  trying  either  to  resist  or  es- 
cape. 

3.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — Found  along  most  of 
the  streams,  but  nowhere  at  all  numerously.  I  saw  less  than  a  dozen  in 
all. 

4.  Philohela  minor.  Woodcock. — Well  known  to  the  Asbevilfe  sports- 
men, who  assured  me  that  one  or  two  pairs  breed  regularly  in  an  extensive 
swamp  near  that  town.     The  species  occurs  most  numerously  in  autumn. 

5.  Ardea  virescens.  Green  Hbron. — Several  seen  along  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  valleys. 

6.  Bonasa  umbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse.— I  did  not  find  the  'Pheasant' 
(as  the  bird  is  universally  called  in  this  region)  anywhere  below  4000 
feet,  but  above  that  altitude  it  was  seen  daily.  During  my  visit  to  the 
Black  Mountain  range  (June  i,  2)  the  males  were  drumming  incessantly, 
especially  at,  and  for  a  brief  time  after,  sunset;  but  they  were  so  shy  that 
I  failed  to  secure  a  specimen.  At  Highlands  I  examined  several  skins 
taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  found  them  essentially  similar  to  the 
bright  reddish  birdof  Eastern  Virginia.  The  mountain  people  of  Western 
North  Carolina  say  that  the  Pheasant  is  quite  as  numerous  in  the  Talleys 
as  at  high  elevations.  This  may  be  true  of  autumn  and  winter,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  of  the  breedins;  season  also.  The  species  occurs  as  far  east  as 
Old  Fort,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the  hunters,  one  of  whom  showed  me 
the  tail  of  a  specimen  that  he  had  killed.  At  Salisbury,  among  the  foot- 
hills one  hundred  miles  or  more  further  eastward,  I  was  told  that  it  is 
never  seen. 


•  The  arranReni<?nt  and  noni«?nclature  are  in  accordance  with  the  new  A.  O.  U. 
(!heck-List. 
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7.  Colinus  virginianus.  Bob-white. — Abundant  everywhere,  in  grain 
fields  in  the  vallejs,  oak  woodland  over  the  mountain  sides,  and  through- 
out the  balsam  forests  that  cover  the  higher  peaks  and  ridges.  On  the 
Black  Mountains  I  killed  three  (at  5000  feet  altitude)  in  dense  spruces  where 
Winter  Wrens,  Golden-crested  Kinglets,  and  other  *Canadian*  species  were 
among  the  most  numerous  birds.  Others  were  heard  calling  still  higher 
up,  and  my  guide  assured  me  that  he  had  often  seen  them  on  the  verj  sum- 
mit of  Mitchell's  High  Peak  (6688  feet).  The  specimens  just  mentioned 
are  large,  light  colored  birds,  in  no  appreciable  way  different  from  Massa- 
chusetts examples. 

8.  Meleagris  gallopavo.  Wild  Turkey. — Abundant  every  where,  rang- 
ing, according  to  the  hunters,  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  breeding 
quite  as  numerously  throughout  the  black  growth  above  5000  feet  sts  in  the 
hardwood  forests  below.  • 

9.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Carolina  Dove. — The  Turtle  Dove  was 
occasionally  seen  near  Asheville,  and  also  at  Franklin,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  Wild  Pigeon  {Ectopistes  mig-raforius)  is  said  to  occur  in  autumn  in 
large  numbers,  especially  when  beech  mast  is  abundafit. 

10.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Buzzard. — Although  less  numerous 
than  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  South,  the  Buzzard  is  common  and  uni- 
versally distributed  throughout  these  mountains,  where  it  is  quite  indifferent 
to  elevation.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  crevices  in  the  higher,  more  inaccessible 
cliffs. 

11.  Falco  peregrinus  aimtum.  Duck  Hawk. — Nearly  every  suitable 
cliff  on  the  higher  mountains  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of  these  noisy  Fal- 
cons. The  mountaineers  say  that  the  same  birds  breed  in  the  same  places 
many  years  in  succession.  They  also  believe  that  these  unfortunate 
Hawks  reguhirly  *  go  blind'  in  August,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  be- 
come verv  thin  and  even  die  of  starvation. 

12.  Buteo  pennsylvanicus.  Broad- winged  Hawk. — Three  specimens 
noted,  a  pair  near  Webster,  and  a  single  bird  at  about  6000  feet  on  the  Black 
Mountains. 

(Note. — The  general  scarcity — one  may  almost  say  absence — of  Hawks 
in  this  region  during  the  breeding  season  is  simply  unaccountable.  Small 
birds  and  mammals,  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  animals  upon  which  the 
various  species  subsist  are  everywhere  numerous,  the  country  is  wild 
and  heavily-forested  and,  in  short,  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  environ- 
ment seem  to  be  fulfilled.) 

13.  Aquila  chrysadtos.  Golden  Eagle. — These  fine  Eagles  were 
frequently  seen,  usually  in  pairs,  circling  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
earth.  They  are  said  to  breed  on  inaccesible  cliffs  and  ledges  of  the  higher 
mountains,  whence  thev  often  descend  into  the  vallevs  to  prev  on  voung: 
lambs,  geese,  etc.     The  Bald  Eagle  is  reported  to  occur  in  winter. 

14.  Symium  nebulosum.  Barred  Owl. — On  the  Black  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet,  I  picked  up  a  feather  which  unquestion- 
ably came  from  a  Barred  Owl,  but  whether  its  original  owner  belonged  to 
the  alleni  stripe  or  to  typical  nebulosum  I  am  of  course  unable  to  decide 
on  such  fragmentary  evidence. 
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(Note. — Although  I  passed  several  nights  in  or  near  extensive  forests  I 
did  not  hear  a  single  Owl  of  any  species.  The  mountain  people  say  that 
they  are  silent  at  this  season,  but  very  noisy  during  late  summer  and  early 
autumn.  They  described  several  kinds  well  known  to  them,  among  which 
Megascops  asio.  Bubo  virginianus,  and  Syrnium  nebulosum  were  easily 
recognisable.) 

15.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfishers. — But  a  single  one  met  with 
— near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cullasaja  River  in  Macon  County. 

16.  Coccyzus americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. — One  at  Frank- 
lin, in  the  heart  of  the  village.  This  was  the  only  Cuckoo  of  any  species 
seen  in  the  mountains. 

17.  Dryobates  viUosus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. — A  male  shot  among  tlie 
^balsams'  of  the  Black  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  5700  feet,  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  our  New  England  form,*  and  at  once  distinguishable 
from  the  birds  seen  at  lower  elevations,  all  of  which  I  refer  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  following  subspecies. 

18.  Dryobates  villosus  auduboni.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker. — 
Seen  occasionally  at  wide  intervals,  from  the  lowlands  (Franklin)  to  an 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet  (Highlands).  The  single  example  taken  is 
precisely  like  specimens  from  Florida  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  very  much  smaller  and  darker  than  the  bird  above  referred  to  true 
villosus. 

19.  Dryobates  pubescens.  Downy  Woodpecker. — Apparently  rare: 
only  two  or  three  seen,  all  at  about  4000  feet.     - 

20.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker. — The  dis- 
tribution of  this  Woodpecker  in  the  region  explored  apparently  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  that  of  Contopus  borealis;  thus  it  was  found  generally, 
but  rather  sparingly,  over  the  plateau  country  in  the  southeastern  comer 
of  Macon  County,  and  nowhere  else.  I  shot  two  specimens,  a  male  and 
female,  both  incubating.  The  male  is  a  remarkable  looking  bird,  having 
the  lighter  portions  of  its  entire  plumage  deep  orange  or  chocolate  brown, 
instead  ofwhite  or  pale  yellow.  That  this  unusual  color  is  due  to  a  stain — 
perhaps  derived  from  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  nesting  cavity — is 
nearly  certain,  for  the  female — which,  however,  was  not  the  mate  of  the 
male  just  mentioned — is  of  the  usual  color  and  markings.  Both  specimens 
are  slightly  smaller  than   New  England  ones. 

21.  Ceophloeus  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker. — Common  and 
generally  distributed,  at  least  below  about  4500  feet. 

22.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — Only 
one  specimen  seen. — in  a  grove  of  girdled  trees  near  Highlands. 

23.  Colaptes  auratus.  Flicker. — Common  over  the  mountain  sides 
and  plateaus  between  3(kx)  and  4(xx^  feet,  but  not  seen  either  above  or 
below  these  limits.  They  were  invariably  very  shy,  and  I  failed  to  secure 
any,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  for  all  looked   unusually  small  and  dark. 

24.  Antrostomus    vocifcrus.      Whip-poor-will. — Perhaps    no    other 


•     Tl)is  form   has  been  referred  by  some  ornithologists  to  leucomelas^  but  with   this 
ruling  I  cannot  concur. 
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single  fkct  shows  more  clearly  the  general  absence  of  a  true  Louisianian 
Fauna  in  this  region  than  the  substitution,  over  even  its  lowest  portions, 
of  the  Whip-poor-will  for  the  Chuck-wills-widow.  At  just  what  particular 
point  outside  the  encompassing  mountain  ranges  this  interchange  is 
effected  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  larger  bird  is  unknown  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  central  plateau,  whereas  the  Whip- 
poor-will  is  common  everywhere  to  at  least  3500  feet.  Above  this 
elevation  it  does  not  appear  to  range,  although  from  the  extremity  of  the 
plateau  at  Highlands  (4000  feet)  it  may  be  heard  nightly  in  the  valleys 
a  few  hundred  feet  below. 

25.  Chordeiles  virginianus.  Nigiithawk. — Common  about  Asheville, 
but  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  occur  over  the  entire  region,  where 
it  is  universally  called  ^Bull-bat.* 

26.  Chsetura  pelasgica.  Chimney  Swift. — This  ubiquitous  species 
which,  in  Eastern  North  America  at  least,  seems  to  be  indifferent  to 
climate  or  surroundings,  was  more  generally  distributed  over  the  region 
under  consideration  than  any  other  bird  except  the  Turkey  Buzzard. 
Thus  I  saw  it  in  all  the  valley  towns,  careering  madly  over  the  streets 
and  housetops;  on  the  Swannanoa  and  French  Broad  Rivers,  skim- 
ming close  to  the  surface  and  occasionally  dipping  down  to  drink; 
circling  over  the  oak  woods  on  the  mountain  sides;  and  about  their 
summits,  sweeping  close  to  the  tops  of  the  spruces  or  wanderfeg  aimlessly 
through  space  in  the  blue  dome  above.  Like  the  Buzzard,  its  unusual 
power  of  wing  enables  it  to  traverse  miles  of  air  almost  without  thought 
or  effort,  and  the  bird  that  now  drinks  in  the  Swannanoa  may  be,  a  few 
moments  later,  hawking  for  insects  above  Mitchell's  High  Peak,  twenty 
miles  away.  Nevertheless  the  species  certainly  nests,  as  well  as  flies,  at 
various  elevations,  for  I  saw  it  entering  chimneys  in  the  towns,  and 
hollow  oaks  high  on  the  mountain  sides. 

27.  Trochilus  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. — Rather 
common,  ranging  from  2000  to  5000  feet. 

28.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. — Seen  only  about  Asheville, 
where  a  few  haunted  the  shade  trees  in  the  town  and  the  belt  of  timber 
bordering  the  Swannanoa  River. 

29.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Great  Crested  Flycatcher. — A  common 
and  very  generally  distributed  species,  ranging  from  the  lower  valleys 
up  to  at  least  4500  feet.  Naturally  the  open  oak  woodlands  were  its 
favorite  haunts,  and  throughout  these  its  loud,  penetrating  call  was  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  sounds. 

30.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Phcebe. — Very  common  along  streams,  nesting 
usually,  if  not  exclusively,  under  rocks  and  earth  banks  away  from 
buildings.     I  did  not  find  it  at  a  greater  elevation  than  3000  feet. 

31.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — Over  the  exten- 
sive plateau  occupying  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Macon  County 
this  fine  Flycatcher  was  not  uncommon.  As  in  New  England,  it  was 
usually  found  about  the  edges  of  clearings  or  along  the  courses  of  the 
mountain    streams  where,  perched  on   the    slender  pinnacle  of  some  tall 
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pine  or  hemlock,  it  sent  its  loud  notes  ringing  over  the  neighboring 
country.  At  Highlands  several  pairs  were  established,  and  apparently 
preparing  to  breed,  in  a  white  pine  swamp  near  the  heart  of  the  village. 
A  specimen  shot  here  is  identical  with  northern  ones.  I  did  not  find  the 
species  on  the  Black  Mountains. 

32.  Contopus  virens.  Wood  Pewee. — In  most  of  the  extensive  forests 
visited,  from  the  lower  valleys  to  about  4000  feet,  I  occasionally  heard 
the  sad,  plaintive  voice  of  the  Wood  Pewee.  It  was  commonest  in  the 
open  woodlands  about  Highlands,  but  even  here  was  not  really  numerous. 

33.  Empidonax  acadicus.  Acadian  Flycatcher. —  Everywhere 
below  3000  feet  this  Flycatcher  was  a  very  common  species,  inhabiting 
all  kinds  of  cover,  but  occurring  most  numerously  in  rhododendron  thick- 
ets bordering  streams,  where  its  abrupt,  explosive  note  of  wicky-up  could 
be  heard  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the  tamest  and  least  suspi- 
cious of  the  small  Flycatchers,  but  owing  to  its  retiring  disposition,  and 
habit  of  sitting  perfectly  motionless  among  the  foliage,  it  is  much  oflener 
heard  than  seen. 

34.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. — Of  sparce,  but  at 
the  same  time  general,  distribution,  nowhere  common.  Thus  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  two  or  three  being  noted,  while  I  do  not  remember  ever 
finding  more  than  a  pair  in  any  one  localitj'.  They  were  usually  met 
with  in  scrullby  oak  growth  near  streams,  and  were  invariably  very  noisy, 
their  notes  and  habits  being  precisely  as  at  the  North.  The  highest  point 
at  which  the  species  was  seen  was  about  4000  feet,  the  lowest  2000. 

35.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven. — Common  almost  everywhere 
above  3000  feet,  below  which  altitude  it  is  replaced  by  the  Crow  (C  amer^ 
icanus).  Rather  curiously,  the  two  species  do  not  seem  to  occur  together 
here,  at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  At  Highlands  I  was  told  that 
the  Ravens  do  not  molest  corn  or  other  crops  but  are  very  destructive  to 
poultry,  killing  many  young  chickens  and  turkeys.  I  failed  to  secure  a 
specimen,  but  those  which  I  saw  living  looked  unusually  large.  Their 
notes  were  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  North.  They  were  frequently 
met  with  in  open  oak  woodland,  and  were  usually  pursued  by  Jays, 
Robins,  and  other  small  birds.  Swannanoa,  the  Indian  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  river  that  flows  through  Asheville,  is  said  to  signify  "the  swish 
of  the  Raven's  wing." 

36.  Corvus  americanus.  Crow. — Common  throughout  the  lower 
portions  of  the  region,  but  nowhere  as  numerous  as  at  the  North. 

37.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blie  Jay. — Abundant  everywhere,  ranging 
over  the  tops  of  even  the  higher  mountains,  where  I  often  heard  its  shrill 
voice  among  the  balsams.  It  is  most  numerous,  however,  in  open  oak 
woodland  at  mid-elcvations. 

38.  Agelaius  phceniceus.  Red- winged  Blackbird — Apparently  con- 
fined to  the  lower  valleys,  where  every  little  meadow  harbored  a  few 
pairs.  As  meadows,  even  of  small  extent,  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
these  Blackbirds  were  seen  in  onlv  a  few  localities. 

39.  Sturnella    magna.      Meadow     Lark. — I    heard   of    the   Meadow 
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Lrark  at  several  places,  but  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  it  living.  A; 
Highlands  two  skins  were  shown  me,  and  I  was  told  that  it  occurs  numer- 
ously in  the  vicinity  during  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  said  to  breed  spar- 
ingly throughout  the  region,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  true, 
although  I  have  no  proof  of  the  fact. 

40.  Icterus  spurius.  Orchard  Oriole. — Common  throughout  the 
low  country,  especially  in  or  near  towns,  where  its  rich,  flowing  song  was 
frequently  heard  among  the  trees  shading  the  noisiest  streets. 

41.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole.— The  distribution  of  this 
species  in  the  region  under  consideration  is  somewhat  remarkable.  About 
Asheville  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  noted  several  there  daily,  either  in 
the  fine  old  oaks  that  ornament  so  many  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  or 
among  the  sycamores  and  red  birches  which  overhang  the  neighboring 
Swannanoa.  At  Highlands  I  saw  a  single  male  —  an  unusally  brilliant 
one — which  I  was  told  was  the  only  bird  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity.  Else- 
where I  searched  for  the  species  in  vain.  Of  course  it  may  occur  in  other 
localities,  but  throughout  the  region  at  large  it  is  certainly  rare  and  very 
locally  distributed. 

42.  Quiscalus  quiscula?  Purple  Grackle. — At  Asheville  several 
pairs  of  Crow  Blackbirds  were  breeding  in  a  cluster  of  white  pines  in  the 
heart  oi  the  town.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  any  of  them 
here — hence  the  ?  attached  to  the  specific  name,  which  possibly  should  be 
followed  by  the  sub-specific  term  ceneus.  As  nearly  as  I  could  make  out, 
however, — ^and  I  had  a  close  view  of  several  of  the  males — the  form  was 
true  quiscula. 

43.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch. — At  Old  Fort,  May  23, 
the  Purple  Finch  was  abundant,  in  full  song,  and  apparently  breeding,  but 
to  my  surprise  it  was  not  afterwards  met  with,  although  I  searched  for  it 
carefully,  especially  in  the  balsam  forests  on  the  Black  Mountains. 

44.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  American  Red  Crossbill. — Seen  only 
on  the  Black  Mountains,  where  it  was  numerous  in  small  flocks  through- 
out the  balsam  forests  above  5000  feet.  At  Highlands  I  was  told  that  it 
regularly  appeared  in  winter  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  failed  to 
secure  specimens. 

45.  Spinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. — Nowhere  very  numerous, 
but  generally  distributed  over  the  low  country  and  mountain  sides  to  at 
least  5000  feet. 

46.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Linnet. — On  the  morning  of  June  2  I  found 
these  Linnets  rather  numerous  near  the  lower  ledge  of  the  balsams  on 
the  Black  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  5200  feet.  They  were  not 
seen  above  this  point,  but  they  doubtless  range  over  the  upper  portions  of 
these  mountains,  as  well  as,  probably,  other  extensive  tracts  of  'black 
growth'  in  the  surrounding  region.  The  males  were  in  full  song  at  the 
time  of  mv  visit. 

47.  Ammodramus  savanarum  passerinus.  Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 
— In  sandy,  sorrel-grown  fields  near  Franklin  these  Sparrows  were  com- 
mon and  apparently  breeding.     The  species  was  not  seen  elsewhere. 
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4S.  Spiiella  Bocialis.  Chipfiko  Sparrow. — Quite  as  common,  ubi- 
quitoui,   and   familiar  as   in   New    England.      1   did   not   find   it  above 

49.  Spizella  puailla.  Field  Sparrow. — Less  numerous  than  the 
Chippy,  but  of  equallv  general  distribution,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
steep,  bush-grown  pastures  on  the  mountain  sides,  but  often  in  open  oak 
or  chestnut  woodland.  Its  song  differed  markedly  from  that  of  our  New 
England  bird ;  as  a  rule  it  was  higher-pitched,  shriller,  and  less  melodious. 


50.     Junco    hyemalis  carolinensis,   susp.   nov.     Carolina 

JONCO. 

SuBSP.  CilAR  : — DifTering  from  J.  iyemalis  in  being  larger,  with  lighter, 
bluer,  and  more  uniform  coloration,  and  a  hom-colored,  instead  of  pink- 
ish-white or  yellowish,  bill. 

$  ad.  (No.  10597,  Black  Mt.,  North  Carolina.  June  1,  1885.  W.  B.). 
Middle  ofbreaet  behind  and  of  tlie  belly,  under  tail-coverts,  and  outer 
three  tail-feathers,  white,  the  third  feather  with  a  narrow  inner  edging  of 
slate-color;  remainder  of  plumage  deep  bluish  or  ashy  plumbeous,  the 
crown  and  back  concolor,  the  throat  a  shade  lighter,  no  blackish  any- 
where except  on  the  wings  and  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  black  with  grayish- plumbeous  outer  edging;  bill  (in  the  dried  spec- 
imen, I  unfortunately  neglected  to  note  its  color  in  fresh  birds)  dark  horn- 
color.     Wing,  3.20;  [ail,  2.70;  bill,  .51. 

$  ad.  (No.  10S67,  Highlands,  N.  C,  May  18,  1885,  W.  B.)  Smaller 
than  the  S  and  generally  lighter  colored,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  above 
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I  should  hesitate  to  propose  a  new  race  in  a  group  which  has  already 
given  so  much  trouble,  were  it  not  that  the  characters  just  mentioned  are 
remarkably  constant  in  the  series  of  six  specimen  before  me.  The  bird  is 
much  larger  than  hyemalis^  and  its  general  coloring  is  lighter,  clearer,  and 
bluer,  as  well  as  more  uniform,  the  crown  being  perfectly  concolor  with 
the  back,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  in  kyemalis.  The  dark  color  of 
the  bill  also  is  an  apparently  good  point  of  difference,  at  least  between 
the  bird  under  consideration  and  Jkyemalis  o{  'Sew  England  and  northward, 
for  in  a  series  of  some  fifty  specimens  of  the  latter  I  do  not  find  one  which 
posesses  this  character,  the  bills  of  all  being  straw-yellow  with  sometimes 
a  pinkish  suffusion.  Among  a  smaller  number  taken  in  early  spring  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  however,  are  several  with  bills  colored  precisely  as 
in  the  North  Carolina  birds.  In  other  respects,  however,  these  specimens 
are  identical  with  kyemalis  proper.  It  is  probable  that  they  represent  the 
form  which  breeds  on  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
which  naturally  would  be  in  varying  degrees  intermediate  between  the 
extreme  northern  and  southern  types.  Linnseus,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
based  his  Fringilla  kyemalis  on  the  F.  nivalis*  of  Catesby,  but  the  latter 
author's  description  clearly  relates  to  our  northern  bird,  which  occurs  nu- 
merously in  winter  throughout  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas,  while 
this  large  form  appears  to  be  resident  in  the  mountains. 

This  new  and  interesting  race  of  our  northern  Junco  was  found  only  at 
Highlands  and  on  the  Black  Mountains,  but  it  doubtless  occurs  at  other 
points  wherever  the  country  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  suit  its  boreal  tem- 
perament. About  Highlands  it  was  seen  everywhere;  flitting  along  the 
snake  fences  that  border  the  fields  and  roads,  twittering  shyly  in  the 
depths  of  the  Maurel*  swamps,  flirting  unexpectedly  from  beneath  the 
oaks  in  the  open  woodlands,  and  on  the  grassy,  wind-swept  mountain 
summits,  hopping  fearlessly  among  our  horses  or  peering  curiously  at 
their  riders. 

On  the  Black  Mountains  it  was  decidedly  the  commonest  bird,  rang- 
ing from  an  elevation  of  about  4300  feet  to'  the  very  top  of  Mitchell's 
High  Peak.  It  was  here  found  quite  as  numerously  in  the  hardwood  for- 
ests below  5000  feet  as  among  the  spruces  and  balsams  above  that  altitude. 
The  mountain  people  call  it  'Snowbird,'  and  say  that  it  spends  the  winter 
in  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  valleys,  returning  to  the  mountain  sides 
as  soon  as  spring  begins.  Thus  it  is  doubtless  a  local  and  essentially 
resident  form. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Boy n ton  for  two  sets  of  four  eggs  each,  with  the 
nests,  taken  at  Highlands,  respectively  June  30  and  July  7,  1885.  The  eggs 
are  larger  than  those  o{ kyemalis  but  similar  in  color  and  markings.  The 
nests  are  also  larger  and  composed  of  coarser  material,  although  both  are 
lined  neatly  with  horse-hair.  The  one  collected  July  7  was  placed  **in  a 
bank  by  the  roadside,"  a  site  often  chosen  by  our  northern  bird,  but  the 
other  was  built  in  **a  berry  bush  in  a  garden,  four  feet  above  tke  ground,  '* 
and  hence  in  a  situation  never  occupied,  I  believe,  by  the  nest  of  kyemalis. 

*  Catesby's  Car.,  I,  p.  37. 
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Both  sets  of  eggs  were  perfectly  fresh,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  bird 
breeds  very  irregularly  and  probably  at  least  twice  in  the  same  season,  for 
I  saw  young  on  wing  as  early  as  May  29,  and  on  the  preceding  day  was 
shown  a  nest  which  the  birds  were  just  finishing. 

51.  Peucsea  aestivalis  bachmani.  B\chman*s  Finch. —  A  single  speci- 
men, taken  at  Franklin,  was  the  only  one  met  with.  It  was  singing  in 
an  old  field  grown  up  to  sassafras  sprouts.  This  specimen  is  in  many 
respects  unlike  any  in  my  large  series  from  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Illinois.  In  certain  particulars,  especially  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  bill,  and  the  color  and  markings  of  the  upper  parts,  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  P.  arizoncB.  Probably  these  peculiarities  are  individual ; 
but  I  note  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  more  material  from  this  region. 

52.  Pipllo  erythrophthalmus.  Red-eyed  Towhee. —  Generally  dis- 
tributed, but  nowhere  very  common.  Its  favorite  haunts  were  thickets 
along  wood  edges,  and  brush-grown  fences.  The  song  was  uniformly 
unlike  that  of  our  New  England  bird,  but  it  varied  so  with  different  indi- 
viduals and  in  different  localities  that  this  fact  has  little  significance.  I 
shot  only  one  specimen,  a  female,  which  had  the  irides  of  the  usual  deep 
red. 

53.  Cardinalis  cardinalis.  Cardinal  Grosbeak. —  Confined  to  the 
lower  valleys,  where  it  was  usually  found  in  thickets  along  streams.  It 
was  nowhere  at  all  numerous ;  indeed  I  rarely  saw  more  than  one  or  two 
pairs  in  a  single  day. 

54.  Habia  ludoviciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  I  found  this 
species  only  in  the  country  about  Highlands  and  on  the  Black  Mountains. 
In  the  former  locality  it  ranged  from  (approximately)  3500  to  4500  feet;  in 
the  latter  from  3800  to  5000  feet;  in  both  it  was  far  more  abundant  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  at  the  North.  Its  favorite  haunts  were  the  open  oak 
woodlands  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  paper.  Throughout  these,  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  I  was  rarely  out  of  hearing  of  its  voice.  The  song  did 
not  seem  to  differ  from  that  of  our  northern  bird,  but  what  a  superb  per- 
ormance  it  is  whenever  heard — so  rich,  flowing,  and  withal  so  tender  and 
plaintive  !  I  know  of  no  bird-voice  more  expressive  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. 

55.  Guiraca  c«rulea.  Blue  Grosbeak. —  I  met  with  only  a  single 
specimen  of  this  species,  a  female  seen  June  i,  in  an  apple  orchard  near 
Asheville.  This  bird  was  at  one  time  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity. 

56.  Passerina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bird. —  Abundant  everywhere,  ranging 
upward  to  at  least  4500  feet.  Especially  numerous  about  the  edges  of  pas- 
tures and  other  clearings  on  the  mountain  sides,  but  also  very  generally 
distributed  throughout  open  woodland.     Song  and  habits  normal. 

57.  Piranga  erythromclas.  Scarlet  Tanager. —  Abundant  every- 
where in  hardwood  timber  and  second  growth,  ranging  from  the  lowtr 
valleys  nearly  or  quite  to  50(X)  feet  (Black  Mountains).  The  song  is  nor- 
mal, the  call  note  chip-churr,  as  in  New  England,  not  chip-prairie,  as  in 
Southern  Illinois.     My  single  specimen  shows  no  peculiarities. 
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58.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. —  It  is  probable  that  this  spe- 
cies occurs  more  or  less  commonly  and  generally  over  the  lower  portions 
of  the  plateau  region,  but  I  found  it  only  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  Old  Fort,  where  it  was  about  as  numerous  as  P.  erytkromelas. 

59.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin. —  Common  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  building  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in  Martin  boxes. 

60.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow. —  The 
characteristic  Swallow  of  the  valley  region,  common  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  settled  country  up  to  about  2500  feet,  and  nesting  in  ledges 
and  clay  banks  formed  by  railroad  cuttings  or  the  erosion  of  streams. 

(Note. —  I  believe  I  saw  the  Bank  Swallow  once  or  twice,  but  I  did  not 
identify  it  fully.  The  Barn,  White -be  Hied,  and  Eave  Swallows  were  appar- 
entlv  absent. 

61.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  ^rd. — Very  common  everywhere. 
Seen  in  greatest  numbers  along  streams,  catching  flies  over  the  water.  On 
the  Black  Mountains  I  found  a  pair  which  were  apparently  about  to  breed 
in  some  spruces  bordering  a  clearing  at  5000  feet  altitude. 

62.  Vireo   solitarius   alticola,  subsp.  nov.     Mountain 

Solitary  Vireo. 

SuBSP.  CHAR. — Differing  from  solitarius  proper  in  being  larger,  with  a 
stouter  bill,  and  duller,  darker,  and  more  uniform  coloring  above.  . 

$  ad.  (No.  10577,  Highlands,  Macon  County,  North  Carolina,  May  29, 
1885.  W.Brewster).  Above  dusky,  almost  blackish,  plumbeous,  slightly 
tinged  with  greenish  on  the  rump,  back  and  wings;  beneath  white,  the 
sides  yellow,  washed  with  dusky-olive ;  wings  dark  brown,  all  the  feathers 
except  the  first  primary  with  light,  slightly  greenish  outer  edges  and 
white  inner  ones ;  the  wing-coverts  tipped  with  dull  white,  forming  two 
bands;  tail-feathers  similar,  but  the  outer  pair  edged  externally  with 
white,  the  inner  pair  without  white  on  their  inner  margins;  a  narrow 
white  ring  encircli^ng  the  eye,  interrupted  anteriorly  by  a  blackish  loral 
spot,  and  beyond  this  extending  forward  to  the  nostril  in  an  imperfectly- 
defined  whitish  line,  which  is  only  continuous  when  the  feathers  are  dis- 
arranged  so  as  to  expose  their  bases. 

Four  other  specimens  (three  from  the  same  locality,  one  from  the  Black 
Mountains),  are  essentially  similar,  but  two  of  them  have  the  orbital  ring 
and  line  to  the  nostrils  pure  white  and  well  defined,  although  it  is  not  as 
broad  and  conspicuous  in  any  of  them  as  in  true  solitarius. 

This  new  form  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  solitarius  by  its  larger 
size,  heavier  bill,  and  different  color  of  the  upper  parts.  In  solitarius  the 
crown  and  sides  of  the  head  are  clear,  pure  ash,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  olive  green  of  the  back  and  rump,  whereas  in  alticola  the  entire  upper 
parts  are  nearly  uniform  blackish-plumbeous,  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of 
greenish  on  the  back,  which  is  essentially  concolor  with  the  crown.  In 
these  respects  the  bird  resembles  V.  plumbeusy  but  its  coloring  above  is 
darker  and  dingier,  its  sides  strongly  yellowish,  as  in  solitarius.  From 
cassini  9ind  propinqua  it  differs  too  widely  to  require  special  comparison. 

Habitat.     Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
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Throughout  th«  elevated  plateau  occupying  the  southeastern  corner  o( 
Macon'County,  this  new  Vireo  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  forest  birds- 
It  was  found  exclusively  in  ofien  oak  and  chestnut  woods,  where  its  ring- 
ing voice,  mingling  with  the  rich  music  of  the  equally  numerous  Gros- 
beaks {Habia  tudaviciana)  and  Scarlet  Tanagers  {Piranga  trytkre- 
meiai),  was  rarely  stilt  even  at  noontide.  Its  song  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  aolitarim,  but  to  my  ear  much  finer,  many  of  the  notes  being  louder 
and  sweeter,  and  the  whole  performance  more  continuous  and  flowing. 

On  the  Blacli  Mountains  it  was  also  a  very  common  and  conspicuous 
bird,  ranging  from  about  +30o  feet  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  balsams  (5000 
feet)  and  inhabiting  woods  similar  to  those  just  described. 
{To  be  concluded.'} 
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give  in  advance  of  the  new  work  I  am  preparing  on  Kansas 
birds,  the  publication  of  which  is  delayed  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  adopt  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  new  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  now  in  press.  As  some  of  these  additions  have  been 
already  recorded  in  'The  Ank,'  it  is  thought  sufficient  in  this 
connection  to  merely  refer  to  the  place  of  record. 

1.  Tachypetes  aquila.  Man-of-War  Bird. —  A  straggler.  Mr.  Frank 
Lewis,  of  Downs,  Kansas,  reports  to  me  the  capture  of  this  bird  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Solomon  River,  Osborne  County,  August  16,  1880. 
It  was  killed  with  a  stone  while  sitting  on  a  tree.  The  specimen  has 
passed  out  of  his  hands ;  but  he  sends  me  a  photograph  of  the  bird,  taken 
after  it  was  mounted,  which  removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  identification. 
The  birds  are  strictly  maritime,  and  largely  parasitical  in  habits.  Their 
home  is  on  the  coast  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  They  are 
known  to  be  great  wanderers  along  the  sea-board;  but  this  is,  I  think, 
the  first  record  of  its  being  found  away  from  the  coast,  and  to  straggle  so 
far  inland  it  must  surely  have  been  crazed  or  bewildered. 

2.  Anas  fiilvigula.  Florida  Duck. —  Migratory;  rare.  Arrives  about 
the  middle  of  March.  I  captured  a  female  at  Neosho  Falls,  March  11, 
1876.  I  have  shot  one  since,  and  observed  two  others  in  the  State.  The 
birds  were  entered  in  my  first  Catalogue  as  A,  obscura. 

3.  Porzana  noveboracensis.  Little  Yellow  Rail. —  Summer  resi- 
dent. Rare.  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  Curator  of  Birds  and  Mammals,  State 
University,  writes  me  that  April  18,  1885,  he  captured  one  of  the  birds 
(a  female)  on  low,  wet  land,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Lawrence. 
The  specimen  is  mounted,  and  in  the  fine  collection  under  his  charge.  It 
is  the  first  bird,  to  my  knowledge,  captured  or  seen  in  the  State.  But 
this  is  not  strange,  as  the  birds  inhabit  the  marshy  grounds,  and  at  the 
least  alarm,  run,  skulk,  and  hide  in  the  reeds  or  grass,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  force  them  to  take  wing.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  seen,  even 
where  known  to  be  common.  I  enter  the  bird  as  a  summer  resident,  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  both  north  and  south  of  us,  and  is  known  to 
breed  within  this  geographical  range.     Nests  on  the  ground. 

October  i.  Professor  Dyche  captured  on  the  Wakarusa  bottom  lands,  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Lawrence,  another  of  the  little  birds,  a  female, 
and  he  thinks  a  jo««^  bird.  The  lucky  finds  were  both  caught  by  his 
dog. 

4.  Gallinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. —  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  writes 
me,  under  date  of  October  20,  1885,  that  since  the  publication  of  his 
'Birds  of  Kansas,'  in  1875,  he  has  personally  obtained  in  the  State  two 
specimens  of  Gallinula  galcata.  The  first  was  captured  by  himself,  June 
14,  1878,  on  the  Hackberry,  in  Gove  county.  The  second,  by  a  friend  in 
thfc  vicinity  of  Lawrence.  The  bird  was  entered  in  his  Catalogue  on  the 
authority  of  Professor  Baird,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  my 
Catalogue,  in  1883,  they  were  known  to  breed  both  north  and  south  of 
the  State,  and  it  was  therefore  safe  to  enter  it  as  a  Kansas  bird.     But  my 
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List  ox\\y  embraced  the  birds  that  came  under  mjr  observation,  and  that 
of  others  as  reported  to  me.  From  the  fact  that  the  birds  nest  through- 
out  their  geographical  range,  and  from  its  capture  so  late  in  June,  I  enter 
it  as  a  rare  summer  resident.  I  have  found  the  birds  nesting  in  Wiscon- 
sin  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May.  They  nest  in  rushes  and  reeds  growing 
in  shallow  water,  or  on  swampy  lands,  building  on  the  tops  of  old  broken 
down  stalks.  The  nest  is  composed  of  weeds  and  grasses;  also  the 
leaves  of  the  cat-tail  flag,  when  growing  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  circular 
structure,  and  in  some  cases  quite  deep  and  bulky.  Eggs  usually  eight  to 
ten,  buff  white,  thinly  spotted  and  splashed  with  varying  shades  of  red- 
dish brown.  One  set  of  thirteen,  collected  May  25,  1878,  on  a  bog  in 
Pewaukee  Lake,  Wisconsin,  measured  as  follows:  1.63  X  1.18;  1.84  X 
1.27;  1.67  X  1.18;  1.60  X  1. 16;  1.67  X  1. 18;  1.78  X  1.30;  1.81  X  1.29; 
1.79  X  1.29;  1.88  X  1.27;  1.70  X  i.x6;  1.80  X  1.30;  1.75  X  1.18;  1.80  X 
1.28. 

5.  Himantopus  mexicanus.  Black-necked  Stilt. —  Mr.  W.  H.  Gib- 
son, taxidermist,  formerly  of  Topeka,  now  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in- 
forms me  that  he  saw  three  of  these  birds  about  the  middle  of  June,  1881, 
on  low,  wet  ground,  near  the  Arkansas  River,  at  Lakin.  Without  doubt, 
the  birds  occasionally  breed  in  Southwestern  Kansas. 

6.  Buteo  borealis  krideri.  Krider's  Hawk. — See  Auk,  I,  Jan.  1884, 
p.  100. 

7.  Geococcyx  califomianus.  Chaparral  Cock. — An  occasional  visi- 
tant to  Western  Kansas.  Mr.  Charles  Dyer,  Div.  Supt.  of  the  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  R.  R.,  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  writes  me  that  in  September,  1884, 
he  saw  two  of  the  birds  near  the  railroad,  and  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  west  line  of  the  State,  and  that  he  has  seen  them  quite  oflen  in  Color- 
ado, near  the  State  line.  The  birds  are  known  to  breed  as  far  east  as  Las 
Animas,  and  I  feel  confident  that  thev  occasionally  breed  in  the  south- 
western  corner  of  this  State, — a  natural  habitat  of  the  birds,  but  unsettled 
and  little  known,  e6i>ecially  as  to  its  bird  life.  ^ 

8.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. — Octo- 
ber 29,  1885,  I  shot  a  male  in  the  timber  skirting  the  south  fork  of  Beaver 
Creek,  in  Rawlins  Countv. 

9.  Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis.  Red  naped  Sapsuckbr. — See  Auk, 
I,  Jan.  1S84,  p.  100. 

10.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savanna  Spar- 
row.— Migratory.  October  14,  1885, 1  shot  one  of  the  birds,  a  male,  near 
Lake  Inman,  in  McPherson  County,  and  saw  several  others.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  will  prove  to  be  quite  a  common  bird  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  but  thev  so  closely  resemble  P.  sandvjichensis  savatttta  that  thev 
have  not  l>een  noticed.  The  birds  are,  however,  considerably  smaller  and 
paler  in  color — a  bleached  race  of  the  Plains. 

11.  Zonotrichia  intermedia.  Intermediate  Sparrow. — Sec  AuV. 
I,  Jan.  1884,  p.  100. 

12     Passerina  ciris.     Nonpareil. — See  Auk,  H,  July,  1885,  P*  276. 
13.     Virco    atricapillus.     Black-capped  Vireo.  —  See   Auk,    II,   July 
1885.  p.  274. 
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14.  Icteria  virens  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat. — A  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  western  part  of  the  State ;  not  uncommon.  In  habits  and  actions 
it  resembles  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  but  its  note  and  song  are  slightly 
different.  The  birds  were  reported  hy  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  in  Transactions 
of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Vol.  VI,  p.  38,  as  **Taken  along  the 
Smoky  Hill  River,  in  Western  Kansas  by  S.  W.  Williston,  in  May,  1877"; 
but  by  oversight  omitted  from  my  first  Catalogue.  Attention  was  immedi- 
ately called  to  the  same  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  227).  June  2,  1885,  I  shot  two  of  these  birds  on  Crooked 
Creek,  in  Meade  County,  and  saw  several  others. 

15.  Thryothorus  bewicki  bairdi.  Texan  Bewick  Wren. — Resident; 
not  uncommon  in  Southwestern  Kansas.  Nests  in  deserted  Woodpecker 
boles,  hollow  logs,  or  any  nook  it  may  fancy;  nest  composed  of  sticks, 
roots,  straws,  and  grasses,  and  lined  with  fiir  and  a  few  downy  feathers; 
quite  bulky,  generally  filling  the  space,  but  in  no  case,  I  think,  roofed 
over.  Measurements  of  five  eggs,  taken  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  May  9, 
1882  :  .63  X  .50;  .63  X  .50;  .63  X.  50;  .63  X  .49;  .62  X  .49.  Eggs  white, 
speckled  with  light  and  dark  shades  of  reddish  brown,  thickest  around  the 
larger  end.    The  bird  was  entered  in  my  first  Catalogue  as  T.  bewicki. 

16.  Menila  migratoria  propinqua.     Western    Robin. — See  Auk,  I, 
Jan.  1884,  p.  100, 

The  following  species  have  been  found  breeding  in  Kansas  since  the 
publication  of  my  Catalogue. 

1.  Podilymbus  podiceps.     Pied-billed  Grebe. 

2.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.     Black  Tern. 

3.  Sterna  antillarum.     Least  Tern. 

4.  Spatula  clypeata.     Shoveller. 

5.  Gallinula  galeata.     Florida  Gallinule. 

6.  Porzana  noveboracensis.     Little  Yellow  Rail. 

7.  Rallus  virginianus.     Virginia  Rail. 

8.  Aquila  chrysaStos.     Golden  Eagle. 

9.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.     American  Magpie. 

10.  Passerina  ciris.     Nonpareil. 

11.  Ammodramus     caudacutus     nelsoni.       Nelson's    Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow. 

12.  Vireo  atricapillus.  Black-capped  Vireo. 

13.  Icteria  virens  longicauda.     Long-tailed  Chat. 

14.  TroglodjTtes  aSdon  parkmani.     Western  House  Wren. 

15.  Thryothorus  bewicki  bairdi.     Texan  Bewick's  Wren. 


THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLO- 
GISTS' UNION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists*  Union  was 
held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
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City,  November  17  and  18,  1885.  Rather  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Active  Members  were  present — the  same  number  as  last 
year — and  quite  a  number  of  Associate  Members,  several  of  whom 
presented  papers  and  took  part  in  the  scientific  discussions.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  presenting  his  official  report  referred 
especially  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Union,  and  its  im- 
proved financial  status  over  that  of  last  year.  He  stated  that  but 
one  death  had  occurred  among  its  members  since  the  last  meet- 
ing,— that  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Atkins,  of  Locke,  Michigan,  an  Asso- 
ciate Member,  well  known  among  ornithologists  for  his  work  on 
the  birds  of  Michigan.* 

The  report  of  the  Council  referred  to  the  completion  and 
acceptance  of  the  'Code  of  Nomenclature  and  Check  List  of 
North  American  Birds,'  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Union.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  European  House  Sparrow,  and  the  documents  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  had  been  received  by  the  Council, 
and  the  material  gathered  by  the  Committee  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  shortly  published  as  a  'Bulletin'  of  the  Department,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ornithologist  (Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam)  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  Economic  Ornithology.  The  report  from 
the  Council  stated,  regarding  memberships,  that  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  class  of  Foreign  Members,  and  only  three  in  the 
class  of  Active  Members.  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  vacan- 
cies in  this  class,  and  the  fact  that  a  desirable  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution affecting  the  manner  of  electing  members  to  the  Active 
list  had  been  suggested,  the  Council  deemed  it  advisable  to  defer 
further  elections  till  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  could 
be  acted  upon.  Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari-Perez,  Naturalist  of  the 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission  and  President  of 
the  State  University  of  Pueblo  de  Saragosa.  and  Gustav  von 
Hayek,  Secretary  of  the  International  Ornithologists*  Union, 
Vienna,  Austria,  were  proposed  for  Corresponding  Members. 
Both  were  elected,  as  were  the  candidates  recommended  for 
elation    to  the   class  of  Associate   Members. 

The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  last  yearf  were 
all  adopted. 


•  See  Auk,  II,  p.  391. 
t  See  Auk.  I,  p.  370. 
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The  reports  of  Committees  comprised  two  only — that  on  the 

Geographical  Distribution   and   Migration  of  North  American 

Birds,  and  that  on  the  Protection  of  Birds.     The  Chairman  of  the 

first-named  Committee,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  presented  a  very 

full  report,  detailing  at  length  the  progress  of  the  work  and  its 

present  status,  only  an  abstract  of  which  can  be  here  presented. 

Last  fall  a  new  and  much  improved  form  of  circular  was  prepared 

and  sent  out,  in  provision  for  the  spring  migration  of  the  present 

year. "   A  special  circular  was  also  sent  to  keepers  of  lighthouses 

and  lightships,  and  schedules  for  returns  were  distributed  to  all 

of  the  Committee's    observers,   some    1200  in   number.     These 

schedules,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  have  been  received  with  so 

much  favor  abroad  that  they   have  been  translated  and  repub- 

lished  in  several  European  languages,  and  reprinted  in  full*  in 

-Ornis,'  the  organ  of  the  International  Ornithologists*  Union. 

Final  reports  have  been  received  from  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  Mr.  L.  S.  Foster,  and  Mr.  William  Dutcher ; 
£«nd  Mr.  L.  Beldi ng  has  in  preparation  a  very  elaborate  report  on 
^he  birds  of  California. 

It  became  apparent  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  work  of  this 
Cl^omniittee  w^as  fast  assuming  such  formidable  proportions  that  the 
XJnion  would  soon  be  unable  to  sustain  the  financial  burden   thus 
entailed,  and  at  the    meeting  of  the  Union  last  year  the  Council 
-was  instructed   to   prepare   a   memorial   to  Congress  asking  for 
Oovernment  aid.     In  considering  this  matter  the  Council  decided 
to  advise  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Economic  Ornitholo- 
gy under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  should  not  only 
carry  on  the  investigations  necessary  to  a  tliorough  understanding 
of  the  movements  and  distribution  of  our  birds,  but  should  also 
enter  upon  a  systematic  inquiry  into  their  food-habits  and  prac- 
tical relations  to  Agriculture.     The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
was  accordingly  requested  to  prepare  and  present  a  draft  of  a  me- 
morial, embod\  ing  this  plan,  to  the  Council,  whicii  was  in  due  time 
received   and    approved    by  the   Council.*     The   Chairman,   on 
presenting  this    memorial   to  Congress,  was  accorded   a  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee   on  Agriculture,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Prof.  C.  V^.  Riley,  Chief  of  the  Division   of  Entomology 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  had 
the  kindness  to   appear  before   the  Agricultural  Committee  and 


This  memorial  will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  'Omis,'  I,  1885,  pp.  60-67. 
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personally  urge  the  practical  importance  of  the  investigations 
thus  proposed,  while  Senator  Warner  Miller,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  not  only  brought  the  memorial  favor- 
ably to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  (»n  Agriculture,  but  afterward 
made  an  influential  speech  in  its  behalf  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  secured  for  the  work  contemplated  an  appropriation  of 
$5000,  after  the  item  had  been  dropped  in  the  House.  It  is  thus 
to  Senator  Miller  that  ornithologists  are  indebted  more  than  to  any 
other  person  for  the  appropriation,  as  without  his  eflficient  aid  the 
appeal  to  Congress  would  have  been  in  vain.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  however,  placed  the  work  under  the 
Division  of  Entomology,  instead  of  creating  for  it  an  independent 
division,  as  contemplated  in  the  memorial. 

The  appropriation  became  available  July  1,  1885,  at  which 
time  the  investigations  in  Economic  Ornithology  now  in  progress 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  begun.  The  Council 
of  the  Union  was  invited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Professor  Riley — in  recognition  of  the  interest  in  the  work 
manifested  by  the  Union,  and  of  its  efforts  in  securing  the  appro- 
priation from  Congress  for  these  investigations — to  nominate  a  per- 
son to  take  charge  of,  and  conduct,  the  work.  This  the  Council 
did  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  on  the  21st  of  last  April, 
unanimously  and  very  fittingly  selecting  for  this  position  the 
Chairman  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Migration  and 
Geographical  Distribution  of  North  American  Birds,  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  to  whom  also  had  fallen  the  labor  of  presenting 
the  memorial  and  securing  favorable  action  upon  it.  These  in- 
vestigations, now^  in  progress  under  Government  auspices,  are 
thus  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  its  Committee  on  the  Migration  and  Dist.ibution 
of  Birds.  The  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  gathered  by 
this  Committee  has  now  been  turned  over  by  the  Union  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  elaboration  and  publication  ;  and 
the  returns  of  the  A.  C).  U.  observers  are  now  directly  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  defrays  the  considerable 
expense  necessarily  involved  in  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
collectioji  of  the  schedules,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
turns for  publication.  The  very  elaborate  and  voluminous  report 
prepared  by  Professor  Cooke,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Otto 
Widmann   and   Prof.   D.  E.  Lantz.   upon  "Bird  Migration  in  the 
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Mississippi  Valley,'  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  issued 
soon  as  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  Division  of  Entomology. 

The  investigation  of  the  food  habits  of  birds,  in  reference  to 
their  relation  to  agriculture — a  subject  well  recognized  as  of  the 
highest  practical  importance — has  now  been  in  progress  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  amount  of  material  already  gathered  for  this 
purpose  amounts  to  more  than  1600  bottles  of  contents  of  birds' 
stomachs,  later  to  be  microscopically  examined  by  competent  ex- 
perts in  such  investigations.     The  method  adopted  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  relating  to  what  birds  eat  contemplates,  in  addition 
to  the  collection  of  birds' stomachs,  the  employment  of  competent 
observers  in  the  field ;  the  enlistment  in  the  work  of  intelligent 
farmers    throughout   the   country ;    and    the   collation   of    data 
already  published.     With  this  object  in  view  a  circular  has  been 
issued  soliciting  information  on  various  points  therein  specified, 
and   the  assistance  of  those  willing  to  aid   in  the  collection  of 
lairds'    stomachs.     Copies  of  these  circulars  were  sent  to  about 
1000   of  the  regular  observers  of  the  Migration  Committee,  and 
also  to  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers  and  journals,  and  many 
farmers,  throughout  the  country.     From  the  Committee's  observ- 
ers alone,  it  is  proper  to  note,  have  come  eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  replies  thus  far  received.     The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  issue,  a  Bulletin  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  inquiry.       The  very   cursory  examination  al- 
ready made  of  the  material  gathered  shows  that  results  of  great 
importance  may  confidently  he  anticipated  from  its  final  elabora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Geographi- 
cal Distribution,  said  that  this  division  of  the  Committee  was 
awaiting  the  data  collected  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migration  to 
become  available  for  use  in  conjunction  with  that  already  accu- 
mulated, before  attempting  the  preparation  of  a  final  report,  which 
it  was  expected  would  largely  take  the  form  of  maps  prepared  to 
show  the  range  of  each  species,  so  designed  as  not  only  to  indi- 
cate its  entire  North  American  range,  but  its  breeding  range,  its 
area  of  winter  residence,  and  the  portions  of  country  over  which 
it  occurred  merely  as  a  migrant.  He  called  on  Mr.  Chadbourne, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  district 
comprising  New  England  and  that  portion  of  Canada  lying  south 
of  the   St.  Lawrence   River  and  Gulf,  to  exhibit  and   explain  a 
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series  of  provisional  maps  he  had  aheady  prepared  for  his  district. 
This  led  to  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  this  kind  of  work,  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Mer- 
riam,    and    Messrs   Chadbourne,  Allen,  Brewster,  and  Sennett. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Native  Birds 
was  made  by  Mr.  Brewster,  who  stated  that  owing  to  ill  health 
and  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  he  had  been  prevented  from  en- 
tering actively  into  the  work  originally  contemplated  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  had  been  obliged  to  resign  the  chairmanship.  Owing 
to  this  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  the  Committee  had  been 
unable  to  develop  a  systematic  plan  of  work.  He  hoped  the 
Committee  would  be  continued,  and  would  reorganize  by  choos- 
ing a  chairman  who  could  give  the  matter  the  attention  and  time 
its  high  importance  demanded.  The  discussion  following  the 
report  showed  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
that  active  measures  will  be  immediately  taken  towards  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  and  tiie  creation  of  a  proper  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  birds  now  going  on  for  mil- 
linery purposes.  Dr.  Mcrriam  regarded  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee as  the  most  urgent  now  before  the  Union.  The  discussion, 
eliciting  remarks  also  from  Messrs.  Brewster,  Sennett,  Allen, 
Dutcher,  and  others,  not  only  led  to  the  presentation  of  some  start- 
ling statistics  relating  to  the  enormous  destruction  of  bird  life 
for  hat  decoration,  but  suggested  certain  lines  of  operation  for 
the  suppression  of  the  evil.* 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  Committees,  a  number  of  in- 
teresting papers  were  presented,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  a 
proper  notice  of  them  in  tiie  present  connection.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  given  in  the  present  issue  in  extenso^  and  others 
will  doubtless  appear  in  later  numbers  of  *The  Auk.*  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bickncll  presented  and  explained  by  means  of  a  chart  a  graphic 
metiiod  of  representing  the  duration  of  the  song-periods,  and  also 
the  periods  of  migration,  of  the  birds  of  Westchester  Count}', 
New  York,  based  on  a  long  scries  of  observations.  The  Presi- 
dent called  attention  to  the  advantages  this  method  obviously 
possessed  for  dclineiiting  the  seasonal  presence  of  species  succes- 
sively at  (liHeient  localities;  and   Dr.   Merriam  spoke  of  its  ap- 


•  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  a  paragraph  under  the  head  of 
'Notes  and  News'  in  the  present  number  of 'The  Auk.'  showing  that  the  Committee  has 
promptly  and  earnestly  entered  upon  its  work. 
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plicability  on   a  large  scale  for  the  tabulation  of  data  on  bird 
miji^ration. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sennett  explained  his  system  of  a  card  catalogue  for 
ornithological  collections,  which  led  to  remarks  by  Messrs.  Allen, 
Brewster,  and  Merriam  on  the  advantages  of  the  card  system  in 
general,  and  its  convenience  for  recording  field  notes  and  other 
observations,  resulting  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  such  prac- 
tical matters  as  the  preservation  and  arrangement,  not  only  of  mis- 
cellaneous notes,  but  of  clippings  and  pamphlets. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Foster,  superintendent  of  the  District  of  Spanish 
-America  under  the  Committee  on  Bird  Migration,  gave  some 
interesting  statistics  respecting  the  destruction  of  birds  by  strik- 
ing against  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Brewster  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Point 
Lepreaux,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  including  very 
detailed  observations  of  the  manner  in  which  birds  strike  the  light- 
towers,  the  influences  governing  their  movements  at  night,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  certain  species  start  on  their  day-journeys  to 
distant  points.  He  also  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
recent  ornithological  explorations  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.* 

Col.  N.  S.  Goss  presented  a  paperf  on  recent  additions  to  the 
bird  fauna  of  Kansas. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  business  an  amendnflcnt  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  affecting  the  method 
of  election  to  Active  membership.  Resolutions  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  Senator  Warner  Miller,  and  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
for  their  efforts  in  securing  from  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
$5000,  for  the  prosecution  of  investigations  in  Economic  Orni- 
thology ;  to  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett  for  his  interesting  stereopticon 
exhibitions  of  colored  slides  of  birds  (formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  of  the  British  Museum),  painted  by  the 
celebrated  artist  Keulemans,  which  he  had  given  at  the  close 
of  each  day's  session  ;  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  for  their  kindness  in  placing  rooms  at 
tlie  disposal  of  the  Union  for  its  meetings,  and  for  their  cordial 
invitation  to  accept  similar  hospitality  next  year. 

*  This  paper  will  be  given  in  'The  Auk,'  the  first  part  appearing  in  the  present 
number,  pp.  94-112. 

t  Given  in  abstract  in  the  present  number  of  'The  Auk,'  pp.  IZ2-115. 
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In  accordance  with  a  recently  adopted  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, respecting  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  elect  a  new  Treasurer.  The  election  for 
officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  ilr.  Charles  B.  Cory,  for  Treas- 
urer, and  the  re-election  of  the  previous  incumbents. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  two  days'  session,  the  Union  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Washington,  the  third  Tuesday  in  November, 
1886.  The  only  regret  seemed  to  be  that  the  session  was  not 
allowed  to  occupy  another  day,  a  regret  especially  shared  by 
members  who  had  made  a  long  journey  to  attend  the  meeting. 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Associate  Members,  and  their  active  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress.  As  less  time  will  be  necessary  in 
future  than  heretofore  for  routine  business  and  reports  of  Commit- 
tees, future  meetings  will  doubtless  be  devoted  more  largely  to 
scientific  papers,  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  which,  it 
is  already  evident,  will  form  an  attractive  feature  of  these 
annual  gatherings  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
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Murdoch  on  the  Birds  of  Point  Bsutow,  Alaska. — Of  the  'Report  of  the 
International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,**  recently  published 
by  order  of  Congress,  the  report  on  the  'Natural  History,'  by  Mr.  John  Mur- 
doch, occupies  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages,  of  which  twenty-three  (pp. 
105-128)  are  devoted  to  birds.  Of  the  54  species  noted,  42  are  water  birds. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  were  collected  '*within  a  circle  of  fif^en  miles 
from  the  station  at  Point  Barrow,"  There  is,  however,  a  supplemental  list 
(p.  200)  of  18  species  "noticed  at  Plover  Bay.  Eastern  Siberia,  August  3i 
to  25,  1881."  The  period  of  observation  at  Point  Barrow  covered  verjr 
nearly  two  full  years.  Considering  that  the  locality  is  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  continent,  in  latitude  71°  x6'  north,  and  far  remote  from 
any  other  where  continuous  observations  have  been  made  for  any  consid- 


♦  Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  liarrow,  Alaska,  in  response 
to  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  11, 1884.  WashinctOQ  * 
Government  Printing;  Office,  1885.  4to,  pp.  695,  map,  and  nnmsrous  plates.  mosU^ 
unnumbered.  Part  IV.  Natural  History.  By  John  Murdoch,  A.  M..  Scrfcant  Signai 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army.     I*p.  89-200. 
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erable  period,  Mr.  Murdoch's  report  on  the  ornithologj^  is  necessarily  one 
of  high  importance,  through  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  distribution  of 
birds  in  the  *High  North.*    The  report  consists  almost  wholljr  of  field 
notes,  ranging,  with  different  species,  from  a  few  lines  to  a  page  or  two. 
Detailed  descriptions,   however,  are  given  of   the   adult  and  immature 
plumages  of  the  rare  Rhodostethia  rosea  (Ross's  Gull),  and  also  two  col- 
ored plates,  illustrating  respectively  the  adult  male  in  winter  plumage, 
and  a  youug  female  in  the  first  autumnal  plumage.     The  expedition  **6uc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  large  series  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  bird — more,  in 
fact,  than  there  were  before  in  all  the  museums  of  the  world — and  a  still 
larger  series  might  have  been  obtained  had  the  weather  and  other  condi- 
tions  been  favorable.  ...  In  18S1,  from  September  28  to  October  22,  there 
were  days  when  they  were  exceedingly  abundant  in  small  flocks — generally 
moving  towards  the  northeast — either  flying  over  the  sea  or  making  short 
excursions  inshore.    Not  a  single  one  was  seen  during  the  spring  migrations 
or  in  the  summer,  but  two  or  three  stragglers  were  noticed  early  in  Sep- 
tember— a  few  out  among  the  loose  pack-ice — and  on  September  21,  1882, 
they  were  again  abundant,  apparently  almost   all  young  birds.      They 
appeared   in  large,   loose  flocks,  coming  in  from   the  sea  and  from  the 
southwest,  all   apparently  traveling  to  the  northeast.     Most  of  the  flocks 
whirled  in  at  the  mouth  of  our  lagoon  and  circled  round  the  stations  with 
a  peculiarly  graceful,  wavering  flight,  and  many  were  shot  close  to  the  house. 
A  cold  easterly  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time.     They  continued  plenty  for 
several  days — while  the  east  wind  blew — all  following  the  same  track, 
moving  up  the  shore,  and  making  short  excursions  inland  at  each  of  the 
beach  lagoons.     After   September  28  they  disappeared  until  October  6, 
when  for  several  days  there  was  a  large  flight.    On  October  9,  in  particular, 
there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  them  all  day  long  moving  up  the  shore 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  and  occasionally  swinging  in  over  the 
land.     None  -were  seen  to  return^  (pp.  123,  124).     The  birds  are  simply 
autumn  visitors  to  Point  Barrow,  which   is  the  only  locality  where  they 
have  been  observed  in  abundance. 

The  King  Eider  {Somttteria  spectabilis)  is  said  to  be  "the  most  abun- 
dant bird  at  Point  Barrow,*'  and  quite  a  long  and  detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  habits.  The  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Tringa  muculatd)  was  also  found 
to  be  a  very  abundant  species,  and  we  have  here  the  first  account  of  its 
eggs  and  breeding  habits.  *'The  nest  is  always  built  in  the  grass,  with  a 
decided  preference  for  high  and  dry  localities  like  the  banks  of  gullies  and 
streams.  It  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  small  pool,  but  always 
in  grass  and  in  a  dry  pface,  never  in  the  black  clay  and  moss,  like  the 
Plover  and  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers,  or  in  the  marsh,  like  the  Phalaropes. 
The  nest  was  like  that  of  the  other  waders,  a  depression  in  the  ground 
lined  with  a  little  grass."  The  complete  sets  of  eggs  found  always  con- 
tained four,  of  the  usual  pointedly  pyrifonn  shape  of  those  of  other  Sand- 
pipers. Eighteen  sets  were  examined.  In  color  the  eggs  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  Bulf-breasted  Sandpiper. 
Very  full  and  interesting  notes  are  given  respecting  many  other  species, 
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but  lack  of  space  forbids  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  important  contri- 
bution, which  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  highly  valuable  reports  by  the 
same  author  upon  the  animals  and  plants  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Barrow.  The  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  P.  H.  Ray,  First  Lieutenant 
Eight  U.  S.  Infantry,  especially  acknowledges  the  able  and  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Mr.  Murdoch  throughout  this  eminently  successful  expe- 
dition.— J.  A.  A. 

The  'Water  Birds  of  North  America' — A  Few  Corrections. — The  excel- 
lent and  exhaustive  work  on  the  *Water  Birds  of  North  America,'  lately 
issued  by  the  Agassi z  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy.  is  a  model 
treatise  as  far  as  the  labors  of  the  authors  whose  names  appear  on  the  title- 
page  could  make  it  perfect;  and  for  errors  in  quotations  from  others, 
chiefly  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  Brewer,  neither  he.  Professor  Baird,  nor 
Mr.  Ridg\%'ay  can  be  held  responsible. 

It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  while  so  many  are  indi- 
rectly made  contributors,  they  should  have  been  unable  to  amend  their 
notes  when  printed,  as  there  is  always  new  information  accumulating, 
which  more  or  less  alters  previous  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to 
habits  of  birds.  It  was  probably  impracticable  to  supply  proof-sheets  to 
all  the  naturalists  quoted  and  still  living  while  the  printing  was  being 
done.  In  consequence,  a  large  number  of  amendments  and  additions 
must  remain  for  publication  in  other  ways,  the  editors  not  having  seen  fit 
to  add  an  appendix,  as  done  with  the  three  volumes  of  'Land  Birds.*  The 
following  corrections  will  be  of  interest,  and  relate  chiefly  to  quotations 
from  my  own  writings.  I  do  not  now  undertake  to  give  many  additional 
observations. 

In  volume  I,  page  75,  line  2,  '/«/r'  should  be  printed  tuli^  it  being  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  name  of  the  giant  rush,  Scir^us  lacustris^ — not  prop- 
erly speaking  a  **Iong  grass."  In  Utah  it  is  spelled  Tooele,  the  lake  thus 
named  being  within  the  range  of  Spanish  travel,  but  should  be  pro- 
nounced Too-lv,  in  two  syllables. 

Page  115,  line  3.  for  'sport'  read  spout. 

Page  116,  line  10.  H.  nig-er  breeds  as  far  south  as  Santa  Barbara 
Island.     See  quotation  on  next  page,  line  8. 

Page  117,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  'Malashka*  read  Unalaska. 

Page  146,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  'California'  read  Caledonia. 

Page  233,  near  middle,  Dr.  Brewer  overlooked  my  article  in  Proc.  Cal. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sc,  IV,  3.  1868,  where  I  stated  this  species  to  be  ''not  rare  at 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  winter."  The  same  article  would  have  furni^hed 
other  facts  on  45  species  of  birds,  chiefly  additional  to  what  he  did  quote. 

Page  298,  line  12,  fr)r  'western,'  read  eastern. 

Page  320,  line  6.  The  yount;  birds  I  caught  were  probably  L,imoaa 
fedoa  (p.  255).  which  are  described  as  very  similar  to  the  young  oi  Numr- 
nius  when  not  halt  grown.  It  is  my  recollection,  however,  that  old  Cur- 
lews were  shot  also,  possibly  barren  birds.  On  p.  312  he  also  quotes  my 
notice  of  ^V.  lontrirostris  in  the  f»aine  locality,  but  no  other  collector  ban 
found  it  breeding  there. 
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Page  358,  line  18.  My  notes  arc  not  correctly  quoted.  The  bird  was 
hid  in  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  rock,  and  when  alarmed  flew  out  alig^hting  on 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

Volume  II,  page   7,   Nettion  crecca.     Also  found   not   rarely   in  Cali- 
fornia.    I  gave  it  in   the  'Additions,'  etc.,  in  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
1868. 

Page  37.  The  Ducks  shot  by  Dr.  Heermann  in  summer  in  California, 
were  more  probably  females  of  some  other  kind  than  of  Mareca  ameri' 
cana^  as  the  latter  has  not  been  found  breeding  in  the  United  States. 

Page  38,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  'Kansas'  read  Texas. 

Page  39,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  '1.35'  read  2.35. 

Page  51,  near  middle  and  elsewhere,   for  *Conalitos'  read  Corralitos. 

Page  87,  line  21,  for  'west'  read  coast. 

Page  118,  line  2,  for  'smaller'  read  summer. 

Page  143.  The  Brown  Pelican  of  the  West  Coast  was  fully  described 
by  me  as  a  common  summer  bird  as  far  north  as  Shoalwater  Bay,  Lat.  47*-^, 
in  P.  R.  R.  Rep't,  XII,  iii,  1859,  ^"^  ^an  Francisco  is  given  here  as  the 
northern  limit.  Dr.  Brewer  not  quoting  the  Report,  as  in  several  instances. 
The  adult  plumage  obtained  by  me  at  San  Diego  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  Florida  birds,  but  the  colors  of  bill,  pouch,  etc.  differed  from  both  the 
Florida  and  Lower  California  birds,  being  intermediate,  and  quite  variable. 

Page  147  The  notes  on  Phalacrocorax  carbo  do  not  agree  with  the 
distribution  given  on  p.  145.  Nuttull  gives  it  as  a  bird  of  the  Northwest 
Coast. 

Page  28S.  In  my  'Additions  to  the  Fauna  of  California*  in  1868,  not 
quoted.  I  mentioned  Sterna  elegans  as  obtained   in    San   Francisco  Bay. 

Page  336.  I  published  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  (Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc.  V,  415,  1875). 

Page  365,  line  8,  for  'gong'  read  gony.  In  line  12  is  a  misquotation, 
apparently  contradicting  the  previous  part  of  the  sentence.  The  birds 
«een  by  me  were  near  shore. 

Page  371,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  'Tagers'  read  Yagers  (from  the  Ger- 
man Jager.  a  hunter). 

Page  390.  A  blackish  species,  agreeing  closely  with  P.  stricklandi,  is 
found  on  the  California  coast  in  company  with/*,  creatopus,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  same  bird  in  young  plumage,  just  as  the  former  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  younger  P.  major.  The  only  one  I  obtained  was 
not  sent  to  Washington,  therefore  is  not  referred  to,  and  I  saw  no  reason 
to  consider  it  new.  The  wing  was  12^  inches  long  (not  12).  thus  a  little 
larger  than  in  stricklandi^  just  as  that  of  crcatopus  was  \  inch  longer 
than  in  ma/t/r.  The  four  named  species  should  probably  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  many  similar  combinations  of  species  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  study  of  the  water-birds. 

Page  411.  Mr.  W.  ().  Emerson,  of  Maywards,  obtained  specimens  this 
year  at  the  Farallone  Islands.  California,  of  the  size  of  C.  homochroa^  but 
in  plumage  approaching  C.  melania. 

Page  424,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  -Pueblo*  read  Pablo. 
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Pas^e  428.  A  perfect  albino,  apparently  of  C.  koiboelli,  wais  receircd 
from  the  Alaskan  coast  by  Mr.  Griiber  of  San  Francisco,  about  1874. 

Page  44S,  line  13.  for  'file'  read  pile  (that  is,  arrow). 

Paijje  4S6.  I  published  the  occurrence  of  the  U.  lomvia  (arra)  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  in  the  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc.  V,  414,  1875. 

Piv^e  502.  Allhoui^h  the  authors  quote  me  in  regard  to  color  of  bill, 
they  have  omiiied  my  notes  on  finding  B.  hypoleucus  breeding  on  Santa 
Barbara  Ishind  in  1863,  where  its  habits,  as  far  as  observed,  were  similar 
to  those  of  P.  ali'uticus^  quoted  on  p.  519. 

Page  519,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  'dying'  re?.d  rising. — J.  G.  Cooper. 

Stejneger*s  Ornithological  Explorations  in  Kamtschatka. —  Among  the 
more  important  ornithological  works  of  the  year  1S85.  Dr.  Stejneger's 
'Explorations  in  Kauitschatka'*  easily  takes  a  very  high  rank,  and,  as  re- 
i^irds  North  American  publications  on  this  subject,  marks  an  altogether 
'nju  dojiarture,'  it  being  the  fir.vt  work  in  which  the  classification  and 
n  )  iKMivlature  of  the  (still  unpublished)  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List' is  systemat- 
ic illy  recognizL^d.  On  this  point  the  author  says:  "The  systematical 
nomenclature  will  be  found  to  deviate  not  inconsiderably  from  the  one 
usually  adopted  in  the  publications  treating  of  the  region  in  question. 
The  reason  i>;  a  two-fold  one,  for  in  idcuiifyittg  the  birds  I  l>ave  been  anx- 
ious not  to  lump  tog.-thcr  nearly-related  forms,  representative  species, 
subspecies,  local  races,  mi'j^rating-route  races,  or  whichever  they  arc 
termed.  gi\  in'j^  the  scparatif)n  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whenever  there  be 
a  'loubt.  it  bein.r  my  scientific  creed  that  this  is  the  least  harmful  course. 
In  It  nni::ir  the  I'orms  thus  identified  I  have  strictlv  adhered  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  'American  Ornithologists'  Union.'  For  changes  in 
ncnnendature  of  that  origin  I  am.  therefore,' only  partly  responsible,  and 
evenlu.il  critics  shojld  not  charge  against  me  'the  pleasure  of  bringing 
forward'  these  changes,  which  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  consistent 
application  of  the  only  sound  principle  upon  which  a  scientific  nomencla- 
ture can  be  based.  The  systematical  arrangement  is  that  which  I  proposed 
in  'Science   Record,'  1884,  p.  155,  with  a   few  modifications"  (p.  7). 

Fn^m  this  avowal  of  principles  and  methods  the  reader  is  prepared  for 
innovations,  both  in  respect  to  nomenclature  and  the  status  of  species  and 
subspecie'*.  Since  many  ornithologists  are  disposed  to  avow  the  anti- 
thesis of  Dr.  Stejneger's  'creed'  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  closely 
allietl  forms,  and  to  let  tliL'  iloubt  weigh  in  favor  of  non-separation — both 
sidus  are  obviously  susceptible  of  argument — probably  the  ground  here 
taken  is  too  radical  to  meet  v  ith  general  approval.  The  work  before  u& 
displavs.  however,  a  thoroughness  of  research,  a  critical  sifting  of  records 
and  di-iynoses.  and  detailed   exactness   of  statement  that  stamps  it  as   in 
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many  ways  as  a  model  monograph  of  its  kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive 
much  hearty  commendation,  as  well  as,  doubtless,  some  adverse  criticism. 
Independence  and  originality,   as  well  as  thoroughness,  are  its  marked 
'  features. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  species  of  birds  collected  or  observed  by  the  author  on  the  Commander 
Islands  and  at  Petropaulski,  Kamtschatka.  Part  II  is  a  Synopsis  of 
the  birds  hitherto  reported  to  inhabit  Kamtschatka.  Part  III  is  entitled 
'Conclusions.'  "The  first  and  third  parts,"  says  the  author,  "are  emi- 
nently the  'results  oK  my  explorations,'  while  the  second  part  is  more  the 
*result  of  my  investigations,'"  and  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  "a  complete  list 
of  the  birds  known  to  have  been  observed  in  Kamtschatka." 

In  Part  I,  occupying  pages  11-310,  140  species  are  treated.     Of  each 
is  given  aji  extended  table    of  bibliographical    references,  in   the  main 
relating   especially    to  the    region    in    question;    full  field  notes  follow, 
A^-ith    tables    giving    lists    of  the    specimens   obtained,    their    measure- 
ments, and  notes  on  the  color  of  the  bill,  feet,  iris,  and   soft  parts  taken 
from   the   freshly  killed  bird,  contents  of  stomach,  etc.     Many  questions 
of  synonymy  are  discussed  in  detail,  with  frequently  contrasted  diagnoses 
of  closely  allied  forms.     The  careful  notes  on  the  changes  of  plumage 
with  age  and  season,  and  the  shedding  and  renewal  of  the  moulted  parts 
of  the  bill  in  the  various  species  of  the  Alcida;,  are  especially  important, 
notably  supplementing  and  correcting  previous  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  most  of  the  illustrations  in  the  text  and  five  of  the  plates  (all 
finely  executed,  and  four  of  them  beautifully  colored)  are  devoted.     Cjire- 
tul  descriptions  and  colored  figures  from  life  are  also  given  of  the  heads 
of  several  of  the  Petrels,  Gulls.  Geese,   and  Cormorants.     Several  pages 
are  also  devoted  to  the  changes  of  plumage  in  the  Ptarmigans. 

As  already  said,  the  classification  is  practically  the  same  as  that  adopted 
tor  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  but  it  diflfers  from  it  in  some  particulars,  as 
in  the  adoption  of  'superfaniilies'  in  place  of  suborders,  and  the  consequent 
employment  of  different  names  for  practically  identical  groups.  Thus 
the  order  of  Loons  and  Grebes  is  termed  Cercomorphse  instead  of  Pvgo- 
podcs. 

A  new  genus,  Charitonetta,  is  established  for  the  Buflfle-head  Duck  ; 
Cuculus  petiinsuite  is  a  new  Cuckoo  from  the  Coinmander  Islands ;  the 
American  form  of  Aytkya  affinis  is  separated  from  the  Old  World  form, 
the  latter  being  designated  A.  ajffiuis  mariloides  (Vig.)  ;  and  A.  marila  is 
similarly  divided,  the  American  form  receiving  ihe  name  ^4. /«ff/'/7«  nearc- 
tica  Stejn.  The  American  and  Old  World  Goosanders  are  separated  spe- 
cifically. The  American  Bank  Swallow  is  distinguished  from  the  Old 
World  form  under  the  name  Clivicola  riparia  cinerea  (Vieill.).  The 
American  Barn  Swallow  is  compared  at  length  with  its  Old  World  allies, 
with  the  result  of  maintaining  its  specific  distinctness.  The  Kamtschat- 
kan  and  Alaskan  Budytes  is  separated  from  H.  Jiaviis.  under  the  vari- 
etal name  leucostriafus  of  Ilomeyer.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
examination  of  further  material  will  show  the  propriety  of  recognizing  a 
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Phyllopseustes  borealis  kennicotti^  the  two  cases  of  Budytesflava  and  P. 
borealis  being,  in  our  author's  opinion,   '^absolutely  parallel.'*    In  con- 
sidering these  species  Dr.  Stejneger  emphatically  reiterates  his  creed,  and 
says,  under  the  head  of  Budytes  (p.  183),  "We  have  here  before  us  a 
plain  case  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  recognizing  [in  nomenclature] 
the  finest  differences  between  related  forms  if  the  aim  of  collecting  speci- 
mens and  studying  them  is  to  find  out  the  laws  ruling  the  living  nature. 
If  the  ornithological  system  and  the  ornithological  science  has  for  object 
only  the  convenience  of  the  museum  director  in  determining  the  names  to 
be  put  on  the  label,  then  it  may  be  proper  and  convenient  to  ignore  the 
finer  characters,  and  throw  different  forms  into  the  same  pot,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  a  sharp  line  between  them,  or  because  there  are  individ- 
u;ils  which  the  perplexed  director  does  not  know  how  to  enter  upon  the 
register.     But  it  is  time  that  such  an  ornithology  should  be  done  away 
with.     The  birds  are  not  there  for  the  sake  of  the  museums,  but  the  muse- 
ums for  the  birds.**    When  it  becomes   unsafe  **to  refer  a  specimen  to 
one  or  the  other  form  without  having  a  series  of  both   forms  at  hand,  or 
without  knowing  the  locality,'*  there  may  be  still  **enough  difference  to 
warrant  their  subspecific  separation";  but  the  utility  of  so  doing  seems 
open  to  question.     We  recognize,  as  strongly  as  any  one,  the  importance 
of  tracing  out  and  noting  these  finer  differences,  but  when  the  distinctions 
are  so  fine,  though  readily  appreciable  when  the  proper  amount  and  kind 
of  material  is  before  one,  that  descriptions  however  minute  and  detailed 
fail  to  afford  the  means  of  recognizing  such  forms,  and  actual  comparison 
of  a  specimen  with  a   series  representing  the  forms  that  may  be  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  locality  is  also  requisite  to  render  the 
determination   satisfactory,  we  submit  that  a  degree  of  hair-splitting  is 
reached  which  renders  the  recognition  of  such  forms  in  systematic  nomen- 
clature a  matter  of  highly  doubtful  propriety.     The  recognition  of  such 
forms  becomes  dependent  not  merely  upon  expert  knowledge  and  tact  in 
discrimination,  but  upon  the  possession  of  material  few  museums  are  able 
to  acquire,  and,   generally  speaking,  quite  beyond  the  resources   of  the 
private  cabinet,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the  most  detailed  technical  descrip- 
tions.    While  such  discriminations  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  any 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  their  environment, and  the 
action  of  environment  upon  the  evolution  or  modification  of  the  forms  of 
life,  and  should  be  most  minutely  noted,  the  recognition  of  such  distinc- 
tions in  nomenclature  may  readily  be  carried  beyond  the  point  of  practical 
utility,  since  only  the  exceptionally  favored  few  having  access  to  the  nec- 
essary material  will  be  able  to  recognize  such  finely  drawn  lines,  which 
serve  only  to  mystify  and  embarrass  the  average  student. 

Part  II  of  Dr.  Stejneger's  work  (pp.  313-325)  gives  a  list  of  186  species 
of  birds  which  are  considered  as  authentically  reported  to  inhabit  Kamts- 
chatka,  while  a  number  of  others  are  referred  to  as  having  been  attributed 
to  Kamtschatka,  but  whose  occurrence  there  requires  confirmation.  An 
Appendix  to  Part  II  (pp.  329-331)  is  mainly  a  critical  commentary  on  re- 
cent papers  on  this  subject  by  Dybowski  and  Taczanowski. 
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Part  III,  ^ConclusionK*  (pp.  333-358),  relateb  mainly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  component  elements  of  the  ornis  of  Kamtschatka  and,  incidentally,  of 
the  Commander  Islands,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  'Tables'  (numbered  I 
to  XX),  showing  the  faunal  relations  of  the  various  Kamtschatkan  species, 
genera,  etc.,  with  explanatory  and  analytical  text.  The  bird  fauna  of  the 
Commander  Islands  is  essentially  Kamtschatkan,  only  eleven  species  oc- 
curring there  which  are  either  American  or  peculiar  to  the  Islands.  Of 
the  Kamtschatkan  species  27.3  per  cent  are  'Circumpolar,*  21.1  per  cent 
are  *Palaearctic,'  16  per  cent  are  'Pacific*  4.6  per  cent  are  'American,*  5.1 
per  cent  'Siberian,*  and  30.9  per  cent  'East  Asiatic  or  peculiar.'  The 
peculiarities  of  distribution  displayed  by  certain  species  is  the  subject  of 
much  interesting  comment. 

The  work  closen  with  a  sketch  map  of  the  region  under  consideration,  a 
list  of  illustrations,  and  a  very  carefully  prepared  index. — ^J.  A.  A. 

Torrey's  'Birds  in  the  Bush.** — Under  this  characteristic  title,  Mr.  Tor- 
rev  has  presented  the  public  with  a  collection  of  his  field  studies  in  bird 
lite,  most  of  them  previously  published  in  the  'Atlantic'  or  other  literary 
magazines.  The  author  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  feathered 
denizens  of  field  and  wood, — a  bird-lover  of  the  ardent  sort.  His  pages 
show  that  he  is  even  more  than  this — a  keen,  discriminating  field  natural- 
ist, able  to  correctly  identify  his  birds — to  a  fair  degree  an  ornithologist, 
with  much  book-knowledge  of  birds,  as  well  as  more  than  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  birds  themselves.  He  not  only  sees  well,  and  listens 
well,  but  is  able  to  tell  felicitously  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  While  the 
ornithologist  will  find  in  these  pages  much  that  is  not  new  to  him  he  will 
be  interested  and  entertained  by  the  manner  of  the  telling,  not  a  little  that 
has  never  been  so  well  told  before,  and  not  unfrequently  features  of  bird- 
life  delineated  that  have  not  before  found  their  way  into  print.  In  short, 
the  book  is  a  delightful  series  of  field  studies,  intermixed  with  a  little  mor- 
alizing from  the  bird  point  of  view,  seldom  monotonous,  and  never  wear- 
isome,— a  book  which  not  only  bird-lovers,  but  most  ornithologists  will 
find  entertaining  and  instructive.  An  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
contents  may  be  derived  from  the  following  list  of  the  titles  of  the  Chap- 
ters:  *On  Boston  Common';  'Bird-Songs';  'Character  in  Feathers*;  *In 
the  White  Mountains';  'Phillida  and  Coridon*;  'Scraping  Acquaintance*: 
'Minor  Songsters' :  'Winter  Birds  about  Boston' ;  'A  Bird-Lover*s  April' : 
•An  Owl's  Head  Holiday':    A  Month's  Music.'— J.  A.  A. 

Holder's  Catalogue" of  the  Birds  of  Lynn,  Mass. — Dr.  Holder's  original 
Cataloguet  was  published  in  December.  1846.  as  -Number  I' of  the  'Pub- 
lications of  the  Lynn  Natural  History  Society.*  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  'loc.il  lists,'     It  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  practically 

♦  Birds  in  the  Bush.     By  Bradford  Torrey.     Boston  :  Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, 1885.     12  mo.,  pp.  300. 

t  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  during  the  years 
l844-'5-'6.     By  j.  B.  Holder.     8vo..  pp.  8.     .No  date.     [Nov.,  1885.] 
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inaccessible.  It  is  a  nominal  list  of  185  species;  and  its  chief  interest- now 
is  that  of  a  'pioneer*  list.  In  its  present  form  it  is  very  nearly  a  literal 
reprint  of  the  original  (we  are  informed  that  a  few  typographical  errors 
have  been  corrected).  It  can  be  had,  we  are  desired  to  state,  free  of  cost 
on  application  to  the  author,  whose  address  is  'American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  New  York  Citv.* — ^I.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received. — Beckham,  Charles  W.  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Nelson  County,  Ky.     4to,  pp.  58.     (Kentucky  Geo!.  Supv.) 

Clark,  William  Eagle,  and  James  Backhouse,  Jun.  An  Autumn  Ramble 
in  Eastern  Iceland,  with  some  notes  from  the  Fnr6es.  (Ibis,  Oct.  1885,  pp. 
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Holder,  J.  B.  Catalogue  of  Birds  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynn,  Mass.. 
during  the  years  i844,-'5-'6.  (Reprinted  from  Publications  Lynn  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc,  No.  I,  Dec.  1846.     Pp.  8,  Nov.  1885.) 

Lawrence,  G.  N.  (i)  Description  of  New  Species  of  Birds  of  the 
Family  Columbidae.  (Auk,  Oct.  1885,  pp.  357-359)  (2)  Description  of 
a  New  Species  of  Bird  of  the  Genus  Engyptila,  with  Notes  on  two  Yucatan 
Birds.  (Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  \\\  pp.  271-273.  Dec.  1885.)  (3)  Char- 
acters of  two  New  Species  of  Birds  from  Yucatan.     (Ibid.,  pp.  273,  274.) 

Murdoch,  John.  Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska,  [under  command  of  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray.   U.  S.  A.].     4to..  • 

1885.  Part  IV.  Natural  History.  By  John  Murdoch,  A.  M.  Serg.  Sig. 
Corps,  U.  S.  A. — Birds,  pp.  104-128,  2  pll. 

Reichenow,  Anton.  Bericht  Uber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgeschichtc 
der  Vogel  wiihrend  des  Jahres  1883.  (Arch.  f.  Naturg.  Jahrg.  L,  pp. 
309-378. ) 

Stejneger,  Leonhard.  Results  of  Ornithological  Explorations  in  the 
Commander  Islands  and  Kamtschaka.  (Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  29,  Svo. 
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The  Bridled  Tern  {Sterna  ancethetus)  in  South  Carolina. —  Mr.  Walter 
Hoxie  has  sent  me  a  specimen  of  this  species  shot  August  25,  1885  (im- 
mediately after  a  hurricane),  at  Frogmore,  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  young 
male  in  fresh  and  very  perfect  autumnal  plumage.  The  occurrence  of 
this  species  in  the  United  States  has  been  previously  open  to  some  doubt, 
although  Mr.  George  N.  Lawrence  has  a  specimen  (formerly  in  the 
Audubon  collection)  which  is  labelled  as  having  been  taken  in  Florida. — 
William  Brewstkr.   Cambridire.  Mass. 

The  Wild  Swan  in  Prince  Edi^ard  Island. —  For  several  days  previous 
to  the  7th  of  October  Mr.  Wm.  Stead,  of  Wheallv  River,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  observed  a  large  bird  in  company  with  his  Hock  of  Geese.  After 
making  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  capturing  the  stranger,  he  finally 
shot  it.  It  proved  to  be  an  American  Wild  Swan,  measuring  6  feet  6  in- 
ches in  extent,  and  4  feet  9  inches  from  tip  of  bill  to  toe. 

This  IS  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  capture  of  a  Wild  Swan  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  siiows  how  rarely  these  birds,  though  breed- 
ing in  the  Far  North  of  Hudson's  Bay,  visit  in  their  migrations  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  Continent. —  F.  Bain.  North  Riz*er.  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Sandpipers  at  Sea. —  On  May  6  of  this  year.  1  was  a  passenger  on  the 
steamer  'St.  Laurent,'  which  sailed  from  New  York  at  10  a.  m.,  with  a 
light   east    wind    and  clear    weather.     May  7  and  S  the    wind   held   east. 
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gradually  increasing  to  a  fair  breeze.  Yet  not  at  any  time  was  there 
more  than  a  fair  summer  breeze,  though  the  gradual  increase  of  the  old 
swell  running  from  the  east  told  us  of  a  storm  not  far  ahead.  We  did 
not  catch  the  storm,  but  learned,  on  reaching  port,  that  steamers  a  few 
hours  in  advance  had  found  rough  weather.  Both  days  were  more  or  less 
^o»Sy»  the  steam  horn  blowing  on  and  off  about  half  the  time. 

The  fastest  run  up  to  12  m.  on  May  8  was  582  miles.  1  regret  that  I  am 
now  unable  to  give  exact  position,  but  as  we  took  a  slightly  more  south- 
erly course  than  is  usual  with  the  French  line,  it  can  easily  be  approxi- 
mated. 

On  May  8,  at  2  p.  m.,  while  watching  some  Petrels,  I  noticed  a  flock  of 
Peeps  on  the  port  side,  flying  towards  the  steamer  from  the  northwest. 
When  within  about  80  yards  of  us  they  turned  to  the  east  till  they  could 
pass  our  bows,  then  turned  sharply,  passing  within  a  few  yards,  or  even 
feet  of  us,  and  then  off"  to  the  S.  E.  by  E.  I  at  once  went  to  the  upper 
deck  to  watch  for  more,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  fur  as  I  could  see  in  the  then  light  fog,  were  large  flocks  of  Peeps 
all  flying  in  the  same  direction,  S.  E.  by  E.  The  birds  were  flying  in 
large  scattered  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  apparently  several  hundred  birds. 
The  flight  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  during  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  birds  must  have  passed  us. 

Whv  were  thev  flvine  S.  E.  by  E.?  Thev  should  at  that  season  have 
been  bound  for  their  northern  breeding  grounds  and  not  for  Africa. 

There  was  not  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  birds  were  lost, 
as  all  flew  exactly  the  same  way.  Every  flock  that  found  our  vessel  in 
their  line  of  flight,  and  of  which  there  were  not  less  than  fifty,  turned  to 
the  east  till  they  could  make  by  our  bow.  not  one  -flock,  or  even  a  single 
bird,  did  1  see  turn  to  the  westward  to  cross  astearn  of  us. 

They  were  flying  strong,  easily  passing  our  steamer,  then  making  124 
knots.  Not  one  tried  to  alight,  nor  did  any  fall  into  the  water,  nor  were 
any  seen  floating,  though  I  watched  carefully. 

Whether  the  Peeps  were  Tringa  minutilla  or  Ereunetes  pusiUms  I  can 
not  say,  but  surely  they  were  out  of  place  and  fast  getting  more  so. —  W. 
A.  Jeffries.  Boston,  Mass. 

On  the  Proper  Name  for  the  Prairie  Hen. —  Probably  all  ornithologists 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter*  or  who  have 
carefully  read  Mr.  Brewster's  important  article  on  'The  Heath  Hen  of 
Massachusetts'  in 'The  Auk*  for  January,  1885  (pp.  80-84),  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Brewbter  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  two  species 
of  the  genus  Tympanuchus  (formerly  Cupidonia)^  and  indorse  his  re- 
striction of  the  specific  name  cupido  to  the  eastern  bird.  No  other  view 
of  the  case,  in  fact,  seems  admissible.  In  giving  a  new  name  to  the 
western  bird,  however.  Mr.  Brewster  has  unfortunately  overlooked  a  bup« 
posed  svnonvm  of  T.  cupido,  which  applies  exclusively  to  the  western 
specie^,  as  I  have  very  recently  discovered  in  compiling  and  verifying 
references  pertaining  to   the  two  birds.     The  supposed  synonym  in  ques- 
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lion  is  that  of  Capidonia  amtricaaa  Re{i:li.  SvKt,  Av.  :8.^o,  p.  xxju.  based 
on  figures.  1896-98  or  his  'Icones  Aviiim'  (VoU-^tand.  Nalury.  Huhnt 
Ave»  Gallinaceie).  The  two  smaller  of  these  three  figurts  uiiqiiestion- 
ably  represent  the  western  Prniric  ilen;  the  other,  and  principal  figure 
is  a  reduced  copy  from  Wilson  (American  Omiiliology,  pi.  27.  fig.  1) 
which,  that  author  teils  v\^,  is  "A  figure  nf  the  male ....  as  large  as  life 
drawn  with  great  care  from  ihe  most  perfecl  of  several  elegant  spec! 
shut  in  the  Barrens  of  KenlMrky'     (Italics  my  own.) 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  western  Pinnated  Grouse,  or  Prairie  Hen, 
be  called  Tympaanrius  americaHu.'  (Reich.).— RoSKKT  Ribgwav.  I 
£,.g/oH.  D.  C. 


On  the  Free  Post-pubis  in  certain  of  the  Falconidce. — Being  engaged 
upon  the  osleology  of  the  North  American  Fali^oiiicire,  and  al  present  not 
very  fortunatclv  situated  so  far  a>  the  literature  of  inv  subject  is  con- 
cerned. 1  would  like  to  ask  some  one  of  the  many  readers  of  -The  Auk." 
to  whom  the  tarser  anatomic.-)!  works  arc  more  accest^iblc.  and  uho  maybe, 
at  Ihe  same  lime,  intercsled  in  the  strncture  of  birds,  for  the  authority  I 
fnu^t  refer  to.  if.  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  dcscrilred.  for  an  account  of  the 
peculiar  condition  in  which  kc  find  the  post-puliic  element  of  certain  Hawks. 
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val  exists.  This  latter  is  spanned  over  in  the  living  bird  by  a  delicate 
band  of  fibrous  tissue  In  the  genus  Butco  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
obtains,  and  I  present  above  a  drawing  of  the  pelvis  of  a  specimen  of  B. 
borcalis  calitrus.  offering  an  aspect  fro'.n  wiiich  the  point  I  refer  to.  maj 
be  seen.  This  fi:»ure  happens  to  be  taken  frotn  a  skeleton  of  this  bird, 
which  I  have  recentlv  forwarded  to  the  Museum  of  the  Universitv  of  Edin- 
burgh.  Some  of  the  representatives  of  the  genus  JFalto  liave  the  post- 
pubis  all  in  one  piece,  as  we  find  it  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  class, 
though  a  thinning  o!   its  middle  portion   may  usually  be  detected. 

In  thj*  fij^ure  of  a  skeleton  of  an  Eagle  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell 
(aft^r  Milne-Edwards),  in  his  'Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,* 
only  th;it  portion  of  the  post-pubis  is  shown  which  closes  the  obturator 
foramen.  This  is  equally  true  of  Sir  Richard  Owen's  figure  of  the  pelvis 
of  one  of   these  birds  in   his   'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates'  (Vol.   II,  p.  33, 

fij,'-  23). 
C^iite  often  it  happens  that  the  obturator  foramen   is  closed  in   by  the 

liga'nentous  band  wliich  connects  the  free  extremity  of  this  anterior  por- 
tion (^f  the  post-pubic  element  ((>/>')  with  the  ischium.  Indeed,  the  last 
naiUw'd  author  alludes  to  this,  and  says  that  "the  shortest  pubis  is  seen  in 
certain  Eagles,  in  which  it  terminates  at'ter  forming  the  lower  boundary 
of  th3  obturator  f«)ramen  ;  its  extremity  there  projecting  freely,  as  in  fig. 
23.  (/.  or  being  joined  by  ligament  to  the  ischium,  as  in  the  Harpy  Eagle, 
in  which  it  is  an  inch  in  length,  whilst  the  ilium  is  six  inches  long"  {o^. 
ci/.,  p.  36). 

Unfortunately,  I  happen  not  to  have  the  skeleton  of  an  Eagle  at  hand, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  genera  of  Buzzards  and 
Ea'jfles  are  quite  closely  aftined,  the  latter  birds  should  possess  this  free 
{)ortion  of  the  post-pubic  element  of  the  pelvis  also.  As  it  is  often  de- 
tached during  maceration,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  the 
preparation  of  the  specimens  from  which  M.  Milne-Edwards  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen's  fiijures  were  taken,  it  mav  have  been  lost. 

As  Eagles  are  quite  common  in  this  vicinity,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  decide 
this  point,  on  some  future  occasion,  by  dissection  of  a  fresh  specimen. — 
R.  W.  SnuFKLnT,  Fori  Wifi^ate,  Xczv  Mexico,  Sth  Nov.  1S85. 

Capture  of  the  Scissor-tailed  Fly csLtchtr  (Af//z'it/us  format t us)    on   the 
Southeast  Coast  of  Florida. — On   the   2d  of  March,  18S5.  I   shot  one  of 
these  birds,  a  male,  at  Cape  Sable — tlie  only  one  noticed.    I  think  its  occur- 
rence so  far  east  worthy  of  note. — N.  S.  Goss.  Topeka.  Kansas. 

The  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  {MiJvuIus  forjicatns)  at  Key  West. — In  a 
collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  of  birds  made  at  Key  West,  Florida,  Jan- 
uarv  iv  iSSvbvthe  naturalists  of  the  I'.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
'Albatross'  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  iV.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  102,444). 
The  record  should  have  been  made  before  this,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten 
the  matter  until  reminded  of  it  by  the  above  note  by  Col  Goss. — Robert 
RiDGWAY.    Washingtouy  D.   C. 
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The  Baltimore  Oriole  in  Massachusetts  in  November. — On  Nov.  15. 
1885,  T  shot  a  male  Baltimore  Oriole  (^Icterus  galbuht)^  in  perfect  plu- 
mage and  condition,  while  feeding  upon  frozen  apples  in  an  orchard.  I 
send  this  account  of  the  late  appearance  pf  this  bird,  which  usually  leaves 
us  in  September,  thinking  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  record  in  *The  Auk.* — 
Chas.  E.  Ixgalls,  Ea^t  Templetou,  Mass. 

Icterus  galbula  in  Connecticut  in  November. — A  young  male  was  shot 
in  my  dooryard  Nov.  15,  1S85.  It  was  in  good  condition  and  showed  no 
signs  of  ever  having  been  caged.  It  was  seen  about  my  grounds  several 
days  previous  to  the  above  date. — Jno.  H.  Sage,  Portland,  Conn. 

The  Vernacular  Name  of  Plectrophenax  hyperboreus. — The  specific 
name  of  ih  s  species  was  chosen  in  consequence  of  the  supposition,  recent- 
ly proven  to  be  erroneous,  that  "the  summer  home.  ...  is  probably  the 
unknown  region  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  mainjand.  since,  at  the  ex- 
treme northern  point  of  Alaska  [Point  Barrow]  only  the  true  P.  niz^alis 
breeds."  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion and  Nonienclature  decided  upon  'Polar  Snowfiakc'  as  a  more  suitable 
vernacular  name  for  the  species  than  that  of  McKay's  Snow  Bunting,  origi- 
nally bestowed  upon  it;  but  since  we  now  have  positive  evidence  (the  na- 
ture of  which  I  am  not  at  present  at  liberty  to  explain)  that  its  breeding 
habitat  is  not  polar,  and  is  in  fact  considerably  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
I  woul9  suggest  that  the  species  be  called  McKay's  Snowtlake.  '*in  memory 
of  Mr.  Charles  L.  McKay,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of 
natural  history  investigations  in  Alaska,  and  in  whose  collections  the  new 
species  was  first  noticed."  {Cf.  Proc.  \J .  S.  Nat.  Mus..  Vol.  VII,  pp. 
68-70.;  —  Robert  RiDfiWAv.   Washing/on.  /).  C. 

Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Texas.  —I  have  in  my  collection  an  adult  male  Am- 
modramus  prinaps  taken  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Dec.  10.  1884.  I  obtained  it 
from  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jencks  of  Providence,  who  writes  me  in  regard  to  it  as 
follows:  -The  Ipswich  Sparrow  was  purchased  from  the  collector,  Mr. 
Clothrie  Pierce,  for  a  Western  Grass  Finch,  and  it  was  so  labelled  until  the 
day  I  picked  out  your  series  of  Sparrows,  when  I  detected  its  true  identity." 
This  largely  extends  the  habitat  of  this  comparatively  new  species,  hereto- 
fore onlv  recoijnizeil  on  the  sand  hills  of  the  Atliintic  Coast. — Geo.  B. 
Sennett.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.   New  York. 

Occurrence  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Animodramus  princeps)  in  Nova 
Scotia. —  A  short  ti'iH' ago  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain  of 
St.  John,  N.  H..  a  .Sparrow  for  identification,  and  he  has  kindly  returned 
it  with  the  intimation  that  it  is  an  example  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Ant- 
modramus  princcps),  a  bird  which  has  never  before  been  included  in  our 
fauna.  I  shot  the  spjciniijn  while  after  Ducks  on  the  Coa^t  at  Lawrence- 
town,  near  Halifax,  about  the  end   of  March.  1878.  as  it   was  feeding   on 
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seeds  among  the  bent  grass  near  the  shore.  Mr.  Chamberlain  informs  rne 
tliat  its  onlv  known  breeding  place  is  Sable  Island,  which  is  but  80  miles 
out  at  sea  from  our  coast;  it  may  therefore  breed  on  some  part  of  our 
eastern  seaboard  between  Cape  Sable  and  Ca|>e  Breton.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  I  did  not  search  for  more  at  the  time,  but  I  am 
almost  positive  that  I  have  seen  other  specimens  since.  However,  I  hope 
next  spring  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  rare  a  bird,  at  least  in 
this  Province,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. — T.  Matthew  Jones,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

The  Lark  Finch  in  New  Jersey. —  On  November  26,  1885,  while  collect- 
ing at  Schraalinburgh,  N.  J.,  within  about  six  miles  of  the  New  York 
State  line.  I  captured  a  female  Lark  Finch  {C/io/tdes/es  grammacus).  It 
was  in  excellent  condition,  the  moult  just  completed.  The  appearance 
of  this  bird,  so  far  from  its  natural  habitat,  was  without  doubt  caused  bv 
tlie  severe  storm  of  N»vember  21-24,  which,  arising  in  \Ve:>tern  Kansas  and 
traveling  at  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  in  at  first  a  south 
easterly,  and  then  northeasterly  direction,  became,  November  24.  cen- 
tral on  the  New  fersev  coast  near  Atlantic  Citv. —  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
Riiglezvood,  X.  J. 

The  Winter  Distribution  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  and  the  Yellow-rump. 

—  On  pai^es  3S0  and  3S1  of  the  last  volume  of  *The  Auk,*  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Chadbourne  has  something  further  to  say  with  respect  to  the  wintering  of 
Swamp  Sparrows  in  Massachusetts  and  of  Yellow-rumps  in  Maine,  during 
the  season  of  18S4-85.  Mr.  Chadbourne  intimates  that  he  is  willing  to 
have  tlie  question  tnade  one  of  eviilence,  and  repeats  with  some  changes 
of  phraseology  the  information  he  has  previously  (Auk,  Vol.  IL  p.  216) 
brought  forward  on  the  subject  of  the  Sparrows,  without,  however,  the 
aJtiition  of  any  new  facts.  This  information  is  in  brief  as  follows:  Four 
Swamp  Sparrows  were  seen  by  a  collector  in  Cambridge  on  December 
29,  1SS4.  and  one  of  them  was  shot  and  preserved:  the  remains  o{  another 
— perhaps  one  of  the  original  four — were  found,  not  far  from  the  same 
spot,  on  January  31,  1885.  I'pon  such  ground  is  based  the  conclusion 
that  Swamp  Sparrows  tarried  in  the  vicinity  throughout  the  winter. — a 
conclusion  which  is  plainly  not  justiiied  in  .the  light  of  the  facts,  that  the 
season  was  exceptionally  severe  after  the  middle  of  January  and  excep- 
tionallv  mild  before  that  date,  and  that  thi<  species  has  never  been  shown 
to  remain  in  Massachusetts  throughout  any  winter  season.  The  claim 
that  in  Massachusetts  januarv  is  a  test  month  for  irrejjular  winter  residents 
cannot  be  maile  in  behalf  of  the  Swami>  .Sparrow,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  bird  has  as  yet  no  riijht  to  a  phice  in  that  class.  To  assert  that  it 
never  will  have  siuh  a  ri^^hl,  i>  far  iVom  m%  intention.  Not  much  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  prove  tliat  it  can  brave  the  rigors  ()f  an  entire  winter 
season  in  Ma-saeliu-«etl- :  but  until  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  are  pro- 
duced, no  Ljood  siiiet  constructionist  will  admit,  I  think,  that  the  Swamp 
Sparrow  has  been  found    wintering'  in  that  State.     Mr.  Chadbourne*s  cita- 
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tionti  ot' instances  wherein  certain  other  kinds  have  passed  the  winter  far 
to  the  north  of  their  usual  habitats  are  simply  irrelevant,  and  his  references 
to  what  inaj  be  possible  are  entirely  outside  the  range  of  evidence. 

But  when  Mr.  Chadbourne  comes  to  speak  of  Yellow-rumps,  he  is,  to 
«ay  the  least,  forgetful  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  birds.  He  believes  it  '^almost  equally  certain  that  the  Yellow- 
rumped  Warblers  were  wintering  at  Pine  Point,  Maine,"  because  "they 
do  regularly  at  Milton,  Mass.,  only  about  ninety  miles  south,"  and 
becau«5e  they  winter  also  at  other  points  in  Massachusetts.  He  gives  no 
other  reasons.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  cogency  of  those 
which  he  does  produce :  they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  evidence. — Nathan 
Clifford  Brown,  Portland.  Maine. 

On  the  Former  Breeding  of  Psaltriparus  minimus  in  South  Carolina. — 
In  a  letter  received  sometime  since  from  Dr.  C.  Kollock,  mention  was 
made  of  the  former  breeding  of  the  Least  Bush-tit  in  the  vicinity  of  Che- 
raw,  South  Carolina.  Subsequently  I  wrote  to  him  asking  for  further 
particulars  concerning  this  interesting  occurrence.  His  reply  is  as  fol- 
lows: — •*A8  to  the  Chestnut-crowned  Titmouse — Parus  minimus  of 
Townsend  and  Audubon — I  never  wrote  anything  on  the  subject  except  a 
short  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  Curtis,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Society  Hill,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Cheraw. 
When  I  first  wrote  him  that  I  had  found  specimens  of  the  Chestnut- 
crowned  Titmouse  near  Cheraw,  he  wrote  me  promptly,  saying  that  1 
must  be  mistaken,  as  that  bird  was  never  seen  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. [  had  captured  both  the  male  and  female,  and  the  nest  with  six 
cgK<*  *"  it.  A  few  days  later  Dr.  Curtis  came  to  Cheraw,  and  when  he  saw 
the  birds,  nest,  and  eggs,  he  gave  it  up  and  said,  *You  have  discovered  t^e 
first  Chestnut-crowned  Titmouse  ever  seen  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.'  I  saw  perhaps  six  or  eight  others  in  the  same  locality.  I  have 
never  seen  any  since  that  date,  [the  spring  of]  1857,  so  it  must  have  been 
an  accident  their  appearing  in  this  latitude." 

This  account  adds  still  another  instance  of  that  peculiar  easterly  migra- 
tion of  'western'  species  toward  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  has 
so  recently  been  revealed  in  the  records  of  Le  Conte's  Bunting,  Painted 
Longspur,    Nelson's  Sharp-tailed    Finch,   and  Yellow-headed   Blackbird. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  constantly  increasing  band  of  ornithological 
workers,  scattered  over  the  State,  will  be  able  to  throw  the  clearer  light 
of  later  experience  on  this  and  other  legacies  of  the  Bachmaoian  epoch 
of  South  Carolinian  ornithology. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  a  more  detailed 
account  from  Dr.  Kollock  respecting  the  occurrence  noted  above,  from 
which   I  add  the  following  : 

**....  The  nest  was  suspended  from, low  bushes,  from  three  and  a  half 
to  five  feet  from  the  ground;  was  in  the  shape  of  a  lf>"g  purse,  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  round  hole  at  the  top.  The  lower  part  or 
bottom  of  the  nest  was  wider  than   the   upper  part.     The   nest  wa«  made 
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principally  of  moss,  lint,  and  down,  and  lined  with  feathers.  There  were 
several  eggs — I  do  not  now  remember  how  many — four  or  five,  I  think, 
and  were  pure  white.  The  nest  was  in  a  low  place,  not  exactly  a  swamp 
or  marsh,  but  a  low  bottom,  grown  up  thickly  with  bushes  of  sweet-gum. 
hackberry,  a  bush  known  here  as  the  spice  tree.  It  was  most  beautifully 
and  securely  attached  to  the  twigs. 

**In  1857,  Dr.  Curtis  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  botanist 
and  ornitholo<2:ist.  He  died  soon  after  the  war.  This  is  all  I  have  to  sav 
on  the  subject  of  the  Parus  minimus  being  found  in  South  Carolina.  I 
had  the  male  and  female  and  a  nest  of  eggs,  all  of  which  was  burned  in 
my  office  by  Sherman's  army  in  1865.  The  birds  and  nest  I  procured  in 
in  the  very  early  part  of  May  or  latter  part  of  April.  ...  I  was  not  mis- 
taken in  my  identification.  I  saw  the  birds  before  they  were  captured, 
knew  they  were  rare  in  this  region,  having  given  some  attention  to  the  orni- 
thology of  this  State.  Having  procured  the  specimens,  I  referred  the 
matter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  who,  when  he  saw  them,  admitted  at  once  they  were 
the  Parus  minimus^  and  said,  *You  are  the  first  to  find  this  bird  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.*  Dr.  Curtis  doubted  my  correctness  of  identifica- 
tion till  he  saw  the  specimens." — Lkverett  M.  Loomis,  Chester^  S,  C. 

Helminthophila  celata  in  South  Carolina. — This  plain-colored  little 
bird,  discovered  and  described  by  Say  in  1823,  was  for  a  long  time  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  only  the  West,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
as  in  1858  Professor  Baird  gives  its  habitat  as  such.  But  in  later  years  the 
bird  has  been  taken  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Audubon  is  one  of  the 
early  writers  who  defines  its  habitat  correctly.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  this  interesting  little  Warbler  in  the  fall  of  18S4.  I  secured  the  first 
specimen  I  had  seen  living  on  the  29th  November,  1884.  I  was  attracted 
to  it  by  its  peculiar  little  chirp.  It  kept  in  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  and 
was  not  still  for  a  second,  so  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  it. 
The  bird  was  shot  on  Sullivan's  Island.  This  island,  about  six  miles 
long,  and  seven  miles  from  Charleston,  is  a  famous  summer  resort  for  the 
residents  of  Charleston.  It  is  directlv  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  mv 
favorite  collecting  ground  for  this  Warbler,  as  well  as  the  numberless 
Waders  that  migrate  along  the  coast  in  April  and  May.  This  Warbler  is 
a  late  autumnal  migrant,  arriving  late  in  November,  and  wintering  in 
small  numbers,  especially  on  Sullivan's  Island,  as  nearly  all  my  specimens 
were  taken  on  that  island.  They  were  all  shot  from  myrtle  bushes,  and 
invariably  fell  when  shot  into  the  water.  I  therefore  consider  this  species 
strictly  maritime  when  in  South  Carolina.  The  bird  reminds  me  of  the 
Worm-eating  Warbler,  it  being  exceedingly  active,  and  always  keeping  in 
the  thickest  bushes,  searching  for  worms  and  larvse  amongst  the  deda 
leaves.  I  have  failed  to  find  the  species  five  miles  from  Charleston,  away 
from  the  coast,  but  have  taken  it  nine  miles  from  Charleston  on  the 
coast.  I  have  taken  specimens  in  November.  December.  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.  The  bird  appears  to  migrate  early  in  the  spring. 
They  love  to  j^ambol  in  company  with  the   Yellow-rumped  Warblers,  and 
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different  Sparrows.  I  have  taken  males  in  January  with  the  crown  bright 
orange.  My  first  specimen,  secured  November  27,  was  a  young  bird  of 
the  year,  and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  I  accordingly  sent  it  to  Mr. 
William  Brewster  for  identification.  He  identified  it  as  the  Orange- 
browned  Warbler,  young.  I  had  therefore  no  more  trouble  in  identifying 
others  in  the  same  stage.  I  secured  in  all  about  fifteen  specimens  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1884.  I  may  here  add  that  Dendroica  dominica  is  resi- 
dent in  South  Carolina,  as  I  have  taken  specimens  in  every  month  in  the 
jrear. — Arthur  T.  Wayne.  Charleston^  S.  C. 

Dendroica  dominica  albilora  obtained  in  Chester  County,  South  Caro- 
lina.—  May  7,  1885,  I  shot  an  example  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler 
which  appeared  at  a  glance  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  specimens 
taken  in  this  locality.  After  reading  up  the  descriptions  in  the  books 
and  making  careful  comparison  with  a  couple  of  skins  secured  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Wheaton  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  became  satisfied  that  I  had  found 
the  western  subspecies.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
who  says,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  examination,  *' The  specimen  of  Den^ 
droica  is.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  D.  dominica  albilora,  it  presenting  all  the 
characters  of  that  form." 

The  occurrence  of  so  many  instances  in  South  Carolina  is  suggestive 
of  lines  of  migration  of  'western'  birds  hitherto  unnoted;  a  regurgitating 
one  from  the  north,  in  fall,  vid  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  region 
lying  to  the  southward  of  the  Southern  Alleghanies,  bending  upward 
into  South  Carolina;  and  a  diverging  one  from  the  south,  in  spring, 
along  the  Gulf  Seaboard.  The  isolated  autumnal  record  of  the  Lark 
Finch  in  Florida  seems  to  afford  additional  and  corroborative  evidence. 
While  the  original  planting  of  the  parent  stock  of  the  Burrowing  Owl, 
now  existing  in  the  western  part  of  that  State,  is  perhaps  equally  indica- 
tory.—  Leverett  M.   Loomis,  Chester.  S.  C. 

Additions  to  the  Avi-faun  of  Texas. — Mr.  George  H.  Ragsdale  writes 
me  that  he  has  taken  in  Cook  Co.,  Texas,  Turdus  ustulatus  auduboni^ 
Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalism  Seiurus  n(Bvitis  notabilis^  Geothlypis  mac- 
g'illizfrayi,  Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus^  Spizella  monticola  ochracea^ 
Spizella  socialis  arizonce.  and  Porzana  jamaicensis,  Mr.  N.  C.  Brown  has 
previously  recorded  Turdus  auduboni*  and  Spizella  arixonat^  from 
Kendall.  Co. ;  the  others  appear  to  be  new  to  the  State. — William  Brew- 
ster.   Cambridge ,  Mass. 

Birds  New  to  the  District  of  Columbia. — In  addition  to  the  Prairie 
Chicken  {Cupidouia  cupido).  the  capture  of  which  was  cited  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ridgway  in  'Forest  and  Stream,' of  April  9,  and  the  White-throated 
Warbler  {Helminthophila  leucobronchia lis),  noted  by  Mr.  William  Palmer 
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in  'The  Auk' for  July,  there  were  three  accessions  to  the  District  fauna 
during  the  vear  18S5,  viz.  : — (i)  English  Teal  (Anas  crecca),  shot  on 
the  Potomac  River  near  Washington,  in  April,  and  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  (No.  106,061).  (2)  Stilt  Sandpiper  {Micropalama 
kimautopus)^  taken  on  the  Pawtuxent  River,  Marj^land,  September  8,  bj 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hcnshaw,  who  has  kindly  communicated  these  data  to  me. 
This  capture  was  made  beyond  the  regular  District  boundary,  but  was, 
however,  included  in  what  has  been  tacitly  regarded  as  its  faunal  and  flora] 
limits.  (3)  Northern  Phalarope  {Pkalaropns  lobaius)^  killed  6n  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  October  17,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Webster,  in  whose 
possession  the  bird  now  is. 

A  perusal  of  the  catalogues  of  the  bird  department  of  the  National 
Museum  shows  some  interesting  entries.  Through  the  courtesjr  of  Mr. 
Ridgway.  the  curator,  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  the  twenty  large 
volumes  in  which  the  collection  is  invoiced,  with  some  interesting  results, 
onlv  one  of  which  need  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  The  first  volume, 
which  carries  us  back  into  the  forties  and  represents  the  private  collection 
of  Professor  Baird  and  his  brother,  shows  the  following  entries  : — 

'Tringa  alpina,  ^  [=  ?  ad.],  Oct.  22,  1842.  Washington,  D.  C" 
(No.  848.) 

"Pelidna  alpina,  <? ,  Oct.  20,  1842,  Washington,  D.  C.**     (No.  1053.) 

The  Dunlin  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  District: 
and  although  the  above  captures  were  made  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
they  are  'new'  to  the  fauna. — Hugh  M.  Smith,  National  Afmsemm^ 
Washington^  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  brie  Ay  and  to  the  point.    No  attention  wii 

be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.] 

Turner's  List  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador. 

To  THE  Editors  of  The  Auk  : — 

Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  criticism  in  'The  Auk*  for  October,  1885  (PP' 
368,  369)  upon  my  List  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador,  etc.  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  VIII,  1885,  pp.  233-254),  I  would  state  that  you  have  evidently  mis- 
construed the  List.  It  was  intended  only  to  present  under  that  heading  a 
list  somewhat  approaching  the  character  of  a  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  the 
region  embraced  within  that  heading. 

Access  was  had  to  all  the  material  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was 
compiled  ab  concisely  as  possible.  With  that  material  was  incorporated 
the  briefest  possible  references  to  the  species  of  birds  obtained  by  me.  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  give  only  a  bcanty  sketch  of  Ungava,  a  hitherto 
unknown  district. 


i$Sb.]  Cor  f^spoudence.  ^  4  ^ 

The  remarks  were  made  as  brief  as  possible  in  order  that  it  should  not 

be  considered  as  a  preliminary  report  upon  my  own   investigations.     I 

made  no  reference  in   the  List  to  my  present  work  of  preparing  a  report 

upon  the  natural  history  of  the  region  included  under  the  heading  of  that 

^ist;  and,  so  far  as  the  published  List  is  concerned,  it  has  no  connection 

Hrith  the  report  now  well  under  way.     A  plan,  other  than  following  the 

'"ecognizcd  natural  order  of  listing  the  birds,  was  not  necessary  for  the 

purpose  of  that  List. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  certain  species,  you  mention  two,  but  there 

'«    r\Q  record  of  the  indubitable  occurrenccof  Larus  canus  within  the  region 

c&^jfined.     The  young  specimen,  in  first  plumage,  of  Larus  canus j  upon 

'^^^liich  is  based  the  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Labrador, 

i  ^   in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.     The  identification,  however,  is  regard- 

^cJ    by  competent  authorities  as  so  extremely  doubtful  that  it  was  deemed 

idicious  to  exclude  it  altogether. 

I  regarded  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Eider,  by  Stearns,  in  Lab- 

>r   as  so  extremely  improbable  that  refierence  to  it  was  not  considered 

•cessary.     The  reference  made  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  in  the  October  num- 

of  *The  *Auk'  for  1885   (p.  385)  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with 

.abrador,  Newfoundland  not  being  a  portion  of  the  territory  embraced 

m^^iL  nder  the  heading  of  my  List. 

I  purposely  stated  that  the  extracts  were  given  in  the  List  without  com- 
:nt  or  responsibility  for  their  assertions,  as  a  discussion  of  them  was 
,ot  deemed  to  be  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  List,  however  tempting 
m  ^ft  nnay  have  been. 

In  regard  to  the  several  species  accredited  to  Labrador  by  Audubon,  I 
^^onsidered  it  well  to  include  them;  and  now  express  the  desire  that  some 
^i^ompetent  ornithologist,  like  Professor  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  who  is  specially  fitted  for  the  task, 
m.  nvestigate  each   presumably  doubtful  species  and  reject  such  as  maybe 
«3onsidered  as  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  list  of  the  birds  of  that  region. 

LuciEN  M.  Turner. 
•Smiiksonian  Institution^   Washington^  D.  C. 
October  28,  1885. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Turner's  *List'  was  not  intended  as 
SI  final  report  upon  his  ornithological  work  in  Labrador,  and  regret  that 
'^re  fell  into  the  error  of  so  misconstruing  it.  As,  however,  it  was  based 
largely  upon  his  own  observations,  and  as  no  hint  was  given  that  any 
<3ther  report  was  contemplated,  our  conclusion  was  not  only  a  natural 
one,  but  one  we  find  to  have  been  quite  generally  entertained. — J.  A.  A.) 


Revival  of  the   Sexual  Passion  in  Birds  in  Autumn. 

To  THE  Editors  of  The  Auk  : — 

Sirs:  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.  1  noticed  ^  pair  of  Bluebirds 
toying  with  each  other  affectionately,  and  once  certainly — twice  as  I 
thought — they  were  in  the  attitude,  if  not  in  the  act,  of  copulation.     The 
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question  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  I  should  like  to  propose  it  to 
the  readers  of  *The  Auk/  whether  birds  mav  not  be  subject  to  a  revival  of 
the  sexual  passion  in  autumn,  and  whether  this  may  not  be  connected 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  many  species  have  a  second  period  of  song 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  interval  of  silence.  Is  anything  known  on  this 
point? 

Bradford  Torrky. 
Boston,  October  13,  1885. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  popular,  though 
not  over-correct,  writer  on  a  variety  of  natural  history  topics,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  delightful  essays  about  birds,  and  has  even  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  an  ornithologist,  not  only  by  the  general 
public,  but  by  ornithologists  themselves.  But  his  recent  effusion  on  *Bird 
Enemies,*  in  the  'Century'  for  December,  1885  (pp.  274-278),  is  for  him  at 
least  an  unfortunate  production,  being  surprisingly  weak  on  the  score  of 
intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  good  taste.  It  is  grossly  erroneous  in 
statement,  slanderous  in  spirit,  and  betrays  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  a 
narrowness  of  vision  on  the  part  of  this  well-known  writer,  which 
would  be  quite  beyond  belief  were  not  his  name  appended  to  the  article. 
In  speaking  of  the  natural  enemies  of  birds  he  is  either  not  up  to  his 
usual  standard,  or  we  have  heretofore  ranked  his  proficiency  in  matters  of 
this  sort  quite  too  highly.  But  when  he  classes  ornithologists  **as  among 
the  worst  enemies**  the  birds  have,  and  closes  his  article  by  saying,  **but 
the  professional  nest-robber  and  skin-collector  [his  pet  epithets,  as  the  con- 
text bhows,  for  ornithologists]  should  be  put  down,  either  by  legislation 
or  with  dogs  and  shotguns,*'  he  betrays  the  usual  intolerance  begotten  of 
ignorance.  No  further  proof  of  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  require- 
ments of  science  is  required  than  his  dictum  that  a  student  of  ornithoiogv 
"needs  but  one  bird  and  one  egg  of  a  kind.**  Comment  on  such  a  state- 
ment in  these  pages*  would  be  superfluous,  but  unfortunately  the  general 
public  is  as  ignorant  at^  this  'blind  leader  of  the  blind.' 

Can  it  be  that  our  friend  is  so  entirely  unconscious  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  o(  birds  for  millinery  purposes  as  his  complete  silence  on  this 
subject  would  seem  to  indicate? — a  slaughter  which  runs  into  the  millions 
annually,  compared  with  which  the  total  destruction  of  birdhfor  scientific, 
or  ^wr/5/-scientific.  purposes  is  as  'but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.'  Can  it  be. 
too,  that  his  acquaintance  with  genuine  ornithologists  is  so  slight  that  he 
does  not  know  that  they,  as  a  clasv,  are  among  the  best  friends  the^birds 
have;  that  they  never  destroy  wantonly  or  needlessly,  and  often  regret 
the  necessity  of  takin*;  the  lives  ot'  birds  in  behalf  of  scientific  progress; 
that  they  deplore  and  frown  upon  much  of  the  egg-collecting  done  in  the 
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uamcs  but  not  in  the  spirit  and  interest,  of  science ;  and  that  ih^y  are 
already  combining  aggressively  to  check  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  birds; 
the  real  extent,  purpose*  and  source  of  which  our  violent  critic  seems 
never  to  have  dreamed?  While  intelligent  criticism  is  generally  welcome, 
and  usually  beneficial,  an  ignorant  tirade  is  unquestionably  liarmful,  even 
to  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  promote;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
next  Mr.  Burroughs  assumes  the  r61e  of  public  censor  he  will  have  a  fair 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  takes  in  hand. 

The  a.  O.  U.  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  met  at  the  office 
of  Mr.  William  Dutcher,  51  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  on  December 
12,  and  organized  for  work  by   the  choice  of  Mr.   George   B.  Sennett  for 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell  for  Secretary.     Several  new  mem- 
bers were    added    to  the  Committee,  and  there  was    some    preliminary 
discussion  of  plans  and   methods  of  work.     A  second  meeting  was  held 
on  December   19.  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  patised  at  the  previous  meeting  to  hold  a 
sitting  (for  the  present  at  least)   at  4  p.  m.  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  at 
the  American  Museum.     At  each  of  these   sittings  seven  of  the  twelve 
members  of  the  Committee  (all  ofthoue  resident  in  New  York)  were  present, 
and  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  preliminary  work.     A  subcommittee  was 
appointed   to   collect  statistics    respecting  the   extent    of    trade   in  bird 
skins  for  millinery  purposes,  and  the  destruction  of  birds,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  also  elsewhere  in  the  United  States; 
and  another  subcommittee  to  procure  a  full  series  of  the  legislative  enact- 
rnents  of  the  different  States   in  behalf  of  bird  protection,  as  a  basis  for 
intelligent  action  in  respect  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

It  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  a  large  part  of  its  work  must  be 
ciirected,  for  the  present  at  least,  toward  a  diffusion  of  information 
^nriong  the  people  at  large  respecting  the  very  serious  magnitude  of  the 
ciestruction  of  bird  life  for  purely  mercenary  purposes,  and  its  necessarily 
terrible  influence  in  diminishing  the  number  of  birds — an  effect  already 
i  m  many  instances  appallingly  evident — and  the  creation  of  a  sentiment 
s«. gainst  the  use  of  birds  for  decorative  purposes,  and  in  general  for  the 
V>etter  protection  of  our  native  birds.  The  Committee  has  already  begun 
title  collection  of  material  bearing  on  this  general  subject,  which  will  soon 
V>e  elaborated  and  widely  published. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  held  December 
»  ,  1885,  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held,  resulting  in  the  re-election 
of  the  present  incumbents,  except  Recording  Secretary  W.  A.  Purdie  and 
d^orresponding  Secretary  J.  A.  Allen,  the  former  having  resigned  and 
the  latter  being  no  longer  in  Cambridge.  The  officers  for  1886  are  as 
follows:  President,  William  Brewster;  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Jeffries; 
K.ecording  Secretary,  Arthur  P.  Chadbourne;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
H.  A.  Purdie:  Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Batchelder. 

The  meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 
from  October  to  June  inclusive,  but  for  the  present  will  be  informal, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  number  ofthe  prominent  members. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  of  Boston,  on  April  13,  1885,  in  hi» 
seventieth  year,  removes  another  of  the  earlier  ornithologists  who  mere 
the  contemporaries  of  Audubon  and  Nuttall.  Dr.  Cabot  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1836,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1839.  ^^ 
1841-42  he  made  an  expedition  to  Yucatan,  where  he  gathered  important 
collections  in  ornithology,  discovering,  among  other  new  species,  the 
Ocellated  Turkey  (^Meleagris  ocellata),  described  by  him  in  1842.  From 
this  date  till  1858  he  contributed  numerous  short  papers  on  birds  to  the 
'Proceedings*  and  'Journal'  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
(Proc,  Vols.  I-IV;  Journ.  Vols.  H-V),  relating  largely  to  his  ornitholog- 
ical work  in  Yucatan,  but  also  to  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  especially  to  the  rarer  species  of  New  England.  He  also  wrote 
briefly  on  other  Natural  History  subjects.  In  1850  his  work  in  ornithology 
practically  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  professional  engage- 
ments, but  he  maintained  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  until  hi&  death. 
His  ornithological  collection  and  notes  have  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  which  society  he  was  for  many 
years  Curator  of  the  department  of  Ornithology.  The  types  of  many  of 
his   species  still  exist. 

Dr;  Cabot*s  published  papers  on  oi^ithology,  aside  from  his  reports  as 
Curator,  number  not  far  from  fifty,  ranging  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to 
seven  or  eight  pages,  and  are  in  part  anatomical.  The  more  important  o^ 
his  contributions  are  the  following :  On  the  Birds  of  Yucatan,  in  Stephens's 
'Natural  History  of  Yucatan' ;  Description  and  Habits  of  some  Birds  of 
Yucatan ;  Red  and  Mottled  Owls ;  Observations  on  the  Character  and 
Habits  of  the  Ocellated  Turkey ;  Further  account  of  some  of  the  Birds 
of  Yucatan ;  The  Dodo  a  Rasorial  and  not  a  Raptorial  Bird ;  On  three  new 
Woodpeckers  from  Yucatan;  Supposed  identity  of  Anas penelope  ^n^  A, 
americanay   etc. 

Mr.  John  Snowdon  Howland,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  A.  O.  U., 
died  at  his  home  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  September  19,  1885.  Mr.  Howland 
was  well  known  as  an  odlogist,  and  at  his  death  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  private  o5logical  collections  in  this  country,  and  one  which  was 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  quality.  He  was  for  many  years  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  a  disease  which  not  only  prevented  active  field  work,  but  which 
oflen  for  months  confined  him  to  his  bed.  He  was  greatly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  those  of  his  fellow  workers  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Ths  publication  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code  and  Check-List  has  been  unvoid- 
ably  delayed,  but  the  appearance  of  the  work  within  a  few  weeks  may  now 
be  confidently  expected. 
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THE   BIRDS   OF    WESTERN   MANITOBA.    . 

BV    ERNEST    K.    T.    SETON. 

For  the  sake  of  conciseness  and  convenience  of  reference  I  will 

rst  distinguish  the  various  natural  divisions  of  the  country. 

I.     The   Assiniboine    Valley,  or    first    prairie    steppe.       This 

Mncludes  all  of  Manitoba  south  and   west  of  a   line  drawn  from 

Pembina  Momitain   north,  just  west  of  Portage  la   Prairie,  and 

"•hence  northwest   to  Fort  Pelly.     This  line   is  also    the  eastern 

^dge  of  the  cretaceous  formation.     The  district   is  essentially  a 

prairie  region,  the  only  wooded  tracts  of  any  extent   being  the 

flat  tops  of  the  elevated  table   lands,  known  as  Pembina,  Turtle, 

Riding,  and  Duck  Moimtains.     The  first  two  are  at  the  United 

States  Boundary.     The  others  are  on  the  northeast  edge  of  this 

region.     Carberry  is  just  north  of  the   Assiniboine  River,   about 

the  center  of  the  region.      The  Big  Plain  is  an   unusually   flat 

prairie,  between  Carberry  and  the   Riding  Mountain.     The   Big 

Swamp  is  a  spruce  and  tamarac  swamp,   between   Carberry  and 

the  river.     Moose  Mountain  is  just  outside  and  west  of  Manitoba. 

at  the  head  of  the  vSouris  River.     QirAppcllc  is  on  the  QirAp- 

pelle  River,  outside  and  west  of  Manitoba,   one   hundred   miles 

up  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboine. 

The  observations  for  the  region  are  my  own.  as  I  have  visited 
nearly  every  part  of  it.     I  have,  liowever,  received  much  valuable 
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assistance  from   Mr.  G.  F.  Guernsey,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
records  from  Qii'Appelle. 

2.  The  Red  River  Valley.  This  inxrludes  the  country  east  of 
the  first  region,  south  of  the  large  lakes,  west  of  the  96th  meri- 
dian, and  north  of  the  United  States  Boundary.  This  also  is 
a  prairie  region,  but  of  lower  level  than  the  preceding  and  char- 
acterized l)y  extensive  tracts  of  marsh.  It  is  partially  wooded 
in  the  southwest.  Geologically  it  is  chiefly  Silurian  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  Devonian  on  the  west.  Long  Lake  is  a 
long,  marshy  body  of  water  lying  just  west  of  Winnipeg.  Shoal 
Lake  is  an  extensive  marshy  lake  near  the  southeast  end  of  Lake 
Manitoba.  Although  I  have  visited  this  region  myself,  my  notes 
are  chiefly  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  W^m.  L.  Hine  of 
Winnipeg,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  of  Portage  la  Prairie. 

3.  The  Winnipegoosis  Basin.  This  includes  the  country 
which  drains  into  Lakes  Winnipegoosis  and  Manitoba.  This  is 
a  forest  region,  and  is  apparently  all  of  the  Devonian  formation. 
Red  Deer  Lake  and  River,  and  Swan  Lake  and  River  empty 
into  the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Winnipegoosis.  Waterhen  River 
and  Lake  empty  into  the  same  lake  on  the  east.  Porcupine 
Mountain  is  at  the  northwest  point  of  the  region.  Manitoba 
House  is  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Manitoba,  thirtv  miles  south  of 
tlie  narrows.  I  have  visited  this  region  myself,  but  my  informa- 
tion is  chieflv  based  on  notes  bv  Professor  Macoun. 

The  fauna  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Winnipegoosis  region,  but  as  yet  almost  nothing  is 
known  of  the  district.  Norway  House,  on  the  Nelson  River  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  is  outside  of  the  province,  but  is 
referred  to  in  several  brief  notes  on  distribution. 

Except  wlien  otherwise  stated,  all  records  for  the  Assiniboine 
region  are  to  be  accredited  to  myself;  all  for  Red  River  region 
to  Mr.  Hine  ;  all  for  the  Winnipegoosis  region  to  Professor  John 
Macoun  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  ;  and  all  for  the 
Nelson  River  reij^ion  to  Prot'essor  Ri>bert  Bell  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
logical  Survey.  And  I  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  thank- 
in*;  the>c  ^rentlemen  tor  their  courteous  assistance. 

By  ••all  o\er,*'  I  mean  in  suitable  places  throughout  the  Red 
River  and  A'»sinii»oiiie  \*alle\s.  The  ireneralization  is  sometimes 
based  on  the  occurrence  of  a  species  in  ti\eor  six  chief  localities, 
but  usually  on  more  extensive  »>bs<^'rvation.      Dates  for  arrival  and 
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departure  are  given  for  Carberry  and  are  approximate.  '•Sum- 
mer resident"  means  also  breeding.  The  nomenclature  is  that 
of  the  new  A.  O.  U.  Check  List.  The  local  English  names  are 
added  after  the  English  name  of  the  A.  O.  U.  List. 

1.  .^chmophorus  occidentalis.  Western  Grebe. — Tolerably  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  Red  River  Valley,  chiefly  towards  the  north.  Quite 
common  at  Shoal  Lake,  near  Lake  Manitoba.  ^'Breeding  on  Lake  Mani- 
toba and  verv  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen  River,  between  it 
aud  Lake  Winnipegoosis." 

2.  Colymbus  holboellii.  Holbcell's  Grebe. — Rare  summer  resident 
in  Red  River  Valley.  '^Breeds  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen 
River." 

3.  Colymbus  auritus.  Horned  Grebe. — Abundant  summer  resident 
all  over.     April  to  October. 

4.  Colymbus    nigricollis    califomicus.      American    Eared    Grebe. — 
"Breeding  abundantly  on  Turtle  Mountain  and  at  points  along  the  Mouse 
[Souris]  River"  (Coues).     "Quite  common  In  the  western  prairie  regions' 
{Macoun). 

5.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe.  Dabchick. — Com- 
mon summer  resident  all  over. 

6.  Urinator  imber.  Loon. — Tolerably  common  summer  resident  on 
the  large  lakes  and  rivers  only.  "Common  only  on  the  northern  lakes  in 
forest  (Winnipegoosis)  country."     Nelson  River  District. 

7.  Urinator  lumme.  Red-throated  Loon. — Tolerably  common 
summer  resident  about  the  large  lakes.  Breeds  on  Duck  Mountain,  and 
not  uncommon  in  the  Upper  Assiiiiboine  Valley.  Common  in  Red  River 
Valley.     Found  at  Norway  House. 

$.  Lams  argentatus  smithsonianus.  American  Herring  Gull. — 
Apparently  of  general  distribution.  "Breeding  in  ai/  the  large  prairie 
lakes"  {Macoun).     Breeds  in  great  numbers  at  Lake  Winnipeg  i^Gunn). 

9.  Lams  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. — Apparently  of  general 
distribution.  "Breeding  in  all  the  lakes  of  any  size"  {Macoun).  Breeds 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  swamps  of  the  Saskatchewan  {Richardson). 
Lake  Winnipeg  {Hine). 

10.  Lams  franklinii.  Franklin's  Gull.  Rosy  Gull. — Noted  only  as 
a  common  spring  migrant  on  the  Big  Plain.  Abundant  and  breeding  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  "Breeding  abundantly  on  Lake 
Winnipegoosis."     Breeds  at  Selkirk  and  at  Lake  Manitoba  {Gunn). 

11.  Lams  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte's  Gull. — "Breeding  on  all  the 
large  lakes  of  the  prairie  region'  {Macoun).  "Common  fall  migrant  at 
Winnipeg."     Breeds  near  Shoal  Lake  {Gunn). 

12.  Sterna  forsteri.  Forster's  Tern.  —  "Breeding  abundantly  on 
Lake  Manitoba,  W^aterhen  River,  and  Lake  Winnipegoosis."  Breeds  at 
Shoal  Lake,  Selkirk,  and  Lake  Winnipeg  {Gunn). 

13.  Sterna  hinindo.  Common  Tern. — Common  summer  resident  on 
the  large  lakes.  "Breeding  with  the  preceding'*  (Macoun).  Occurs  at 
Winnipeg  {Nine). 
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14.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.  Black  Tern. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.     Arrives  May  20;  departs  August  30. 

15.  Hydrochelidon  leucoptera.— White-winged  Black  Tern. — *'Six 
of  these  birds  seen  on  a  small  lake  near  the  source  of  the  western  branch 
of  Swan  River  on  September  i,  1881.  One  of  these  was  shot  and  exam- 
ined, but  owing  to  our  lack  of  food  and  hurried  movements  it  was  not 
skinned"  {Macouu),  I  give  this  as  it  stands  and  assume  no  respon- 
sibility. 

16.  Phalacrocorax  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant.  Crow 
Duck. — At  Qu'Appelle,  **summer  visitant,  breeding."  **Breeding  on 
Lake  Winnipegoosis."  Occasional  on  Red  River.  Once  observed  at 
Pembina  (^Coues).  Common  on  Lake  Winnipeg  {Hine).  Breeds  at  Shoal 
Lake  {Gunn). 

17.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  American  White  Pelican. — Appar. 
ently  of  general  distribution.  At  Qu'Appelle,  **Common,  breeding  at 
the  lakes;  have  seen  flocks  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  the  migrating 
season."  Not  observed  in  middle  Assiniboine  region.  Common  in  Red 
River  Valley,  breeding  about  the  large  lakes.  ^'Breeding  on  Lake 
Winnipegoosis." 

18.  Merganser  americanus.  American  Merganser.  Sheldrake. — 
At  Qu'Appelle,  *'Tolerably  common  summer  resident."  Breeding  abun- 
dantly in  the  rivers  emptying  into  Lake  Winnipegoosis."  "Rare**  in  Red 
River  Valley. 

19.  Merganser  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Fish  Duck. — 
At  Qu'Appelle,  '*Tolerably  common  summer  resident."  **Breed8  in  all 
the  northern  streams"  (Macoun).     Rare  in  Red  RiVer  Valley. 

20.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Hooded  Merganser. — Tolerably  com- 
mon summer  resident  all  over.  '*Very  common  in  streams  around  the 
Porcupine  Mountain." 

21.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard. — Very  abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  "The  most  abundant  Duck  of  the  Northwest,  breeding  near  all 
marshes  north  of  the  boundary"  {Macoun).  This  includes  the  Winni- 
pegoosis region.  Nelson  River;  abundant.  Arrives  April  15;  departs 
late  in  October. 

22.  Anas  obscura.  Black  Duck. — Very  rare.  Three  or  four  speci- 
mens taken  at  Long  Lake  in   four  years. 

23.  Anas  strepera.  Gadwall.  —  Very  rare  in  Red  River  Valley. 
"Only  one  specimen  shot  on  the  Assiniboine,  September,  1881"  {Afacoum). 
Along  the  south  boundary  **abundant,  breeding"  (Cones), 

24.  Anas  americana.  Baldpate. — Summer  resident.  Not  common. 
One  taken  near  Shell  River,  on  the  upper  Assiniboine,  July,  1882.  "Fre- 
quent on  the  Assiniboine,  1881"  {Macoun),  Not  common  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.     In  the  boundary  region,  ^'abundant;  breeding"  {Comes), 

25.  Anas  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal. — Abundant  summer 
resident  all  over.  "Very  common  near  Norway  House;  scarce  north- 
ward."    Arrives  April  20;  departs  in  October. 

26.  Anas  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal.-:— Very  abundant  summer 
resident  all  over.     Arrives  late  in  April ;  departs  early  in  October. 
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27.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller. — Common  summer  resident  all 
over.  Lake  Winnipeg  {Bell).  Arrives  late  in  April;  departs  late  in 
October,  like  the  other  Ducks,  when  the  frost  seals  the  ponds. 

28.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. — Common  summer  resident  all  over. 
Breeds  near  Norway  House.     Arrives  late  in  April;  departs  in  October. 

29.  Aizsponsa.  Wood  Duck. — Very  rare  in  Assiniboine  Valley.  One 
pair  taken  on  the  Big  Plain.  In  Red  River  Valley,  **rare,  but  a  few  pairs 
are  always  to  be  found  about  the  creeks  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg  from 
the   south.*' 

30.  Aythya  axnericana.  Redhead. — Abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  **Breed8  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen  River."  Arrives 
in  April ;  departs  in  October. 

31.  Aythya  vallisneria.  Canvas-back. — '^Fairly  common  at  Lake 
^Vlanitoba,  but  not  generally  breeding"(-^/«^).  Breeding  on  Turtle  Moun- 
t.siin  {Coues). 

32.  Aythya  marila  nearctica.  American  Scaup  Duck.  Big  Blue- 
^ILL. — Common  summer  resident  in  Red  River  Valley,  and  northern  part 
of  Assiniboine  region  at  least.  "A  few  breeding  on  Lake  Winnipegoosis, 
J  une,  1881."     Arrives  late  in  April;  departs  in  October. 

33.  Aythya  affinis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  Little  Blue-bill. — Very 
sa^bundant  summer  resident  all  over.  ''Breeding  more  commonly  than  the 
^areceding,  1881." 

34.  Aythya  collaris.  Ring-necked  Duck.  Marsh  Blue-bill. — In 
!K^ed  River  Valley  "abundant.'*  "Breeding  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen 
^River,  1881." 

35.  Glaucionetta  clangula  americana.  A.merican  Golden-eye. 
^^^'histler.  —  Near  Winnipeg,  **common,  breeding."  Rare,  breeding  at 
I*ortage  La  Prairie  {Nash).  ''Tolerably  common"  at  Qu'Appelle.  '*A 
^ew  breed  in  the  Waterhen  River  marshes."     "Breeds  at  Norway  House." 

36.  Charitonetta  albeola.      Bufplehead. — Common   summer  resident 
9iU  over.     Arrives  April  15;  departs  in  October. 

37.  Oidemia    deglandi.      White-winged    Scoter. — Found  it  appar- 
ently breeding  at  Shell  River,  on  the  upper  Assiniboine,  July  6,  1882.     At 

Qu'Appelle  it  is  a  "common  summer  visitant."     In  the  Red  River  Valley, 
scarce  but  regular. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  Surf  Scoter  {Oidemia  perapicillata)  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Guernsey  at  Qu'Appelle  in  the  fall  of  1883. 

38.  Erismatura  rubida.  Ruddy  Duck. — At  Qu'Appelle,  a  common 
summer  visitant.  At  Portage  la  Prairie,  "very  rare  summer  resident" 
{Nask).  Red  River  Valley,  "a  few  breed  each  year  about  Long  Lake.'* 
At  Shoal  Lake,  breeding  {Nask).  Common  and  breeding  at  Turtle 
Mountain  and  along  the  boundary  west  (Coues). 

39.  Chen  hyperborca  nivalis.  Greater  Snow  Goose.  Wavey. — 
Abundant  spring  migrant  all  over:  less  common  in  the  fall.  Arrives 
May  15,  and  again  in  October. 

40  Anser  albifrons  gambeli.  American  Wiiite-froxted  Goose. — 
Secured  one  of  a  pair  near  Turtle  Mountain,  May  19,  1882. 
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41.  Branta  canadensis.  ■  Canada  Goose.  Wild  Goose. — Tolerably 
common  summer  resident  all  over;  abundant  in  the  migrations.  Arrives 
in  April ;  departs  late  in  October. 

41  a.  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi.  Hutchins*s  Goose. — Taken  on 
Red  River  bv  Kennicott. 

42.  Branta  bemicla.  Brant. — Occurs  as  a  migrant  on  Big  Plain.  No 
specimens  taken. 

43.  Olor  columbianus.  Whistling  Swan. — Not  uncommon  about 
the  large  lakes.     Not  demonstrated  to  breed. 

i|4.  Olor  buccinator  Trumpeter  Swan. — This  species  doubtless 
occurs  as  a  migrant  though  I  can  give  no  authentic  records. 

45.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  American  Bittern. — Common  summer 
resident  all  over.  Throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  North  to 
York  Factory.     Arrives  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  departs  in  October. 

46.  Botaurus  exilis.  Least  Bittern. — One  taken  by  Mr.  Hine,  near 
Winnipeg. 

47.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — Not  noted  by  me  any- 
where in  the  Assiniboine  region,  though  reported  a  **tolerably  common 
summer  resident"  at  Q^rAppelle.  A  very  rare  summer  visitant  at  Por- 
tage la  Prairie  {JVas/t).  More  common  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  *'Shot 
on  Swan  River,  April  28th,  1881.  Not  very  common."  Said  to  be  com- 
mon on  the  Duck  Mountain. 

48.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. — 
Rather  common  summer  resident  along  the  Red  River  and  at  Shoal  Lake. 

Professor  Macoun  gives  the  Green  Heron  as  "rather  common  on  the 
Assiniboine,  near  the  mouth  of  Shell  River.  September  25,  1881.** 
Surely  this  remark  should  refer  to  the  present  species,  which  he  omits 
altogether. 

49.  Gnis  americana.  Whooping  Crane.  Flying  Sheep. — Tolerably 
common  migrant  all  over.  '^Breeding  in  the  marshes  at  Moose  Moun- 
tain*' (Macoun).  Also,  I  am  informed,  at  Shoal  Lake,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Lake  Manitoba. 

50.  Gnis  canadensis.  Little  Brown  Crane.  Sandhill  Crane. — 
Common  summer  resident  all  over.  Nor\%'ay  House.  Arrives  April  21 ; 
departs  late  in  September. 

51.  Rallus  virg^nianus.  Virginia  Rail. —  Summer  resident  about 
Winnipeg.     Throughout  Winnipegoosis  region,   "not  common.** 

52.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora.  Common  Rail. — Abundant  summer 
resident  all  over.  Have  taken  half-a-dozen  nests  in  a  day,  on  the  Duck 
Mountain.  "Common  west  of  Porcupine  Mountain,  and  at  the  head  of 
Swan  River,  September  i.  1881." 

53.  Porzana  noveboracensis.  Yellow  Rail.  Water  Sparrow. — 
On  the  13th  of  July,  18S3,  a  specimen  of  this  Rail  was  brought  tome  alive 
by  a  farmer,  who  caught  it  in  a  slough  where  he  was  cutting  wild  hay. 
Being  just  then  called  away,  I  placed  the  bird  in  a  coop,  and  on  my  return 
it  was  gone.  But  the  record  is,  I  believe,  safe,  especially  as  Hutchins  re- 
ported the  species  from  Hudson s  Bay. 
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54.  Pulica  americana.  American  Coot. — Abundant  summer  resident 
all  over.  Not  common  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Arrives  in  April ; 
departs  late  in  October. 

55.  Phalaropus  lobatus.  Northern  Phalaropb. — Rare  spring  and 
fall  migrant;  noted  about  Winnipeg  only. 

56.  Phalaropus  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope. — Common  on  the 
prairies  in  spring  in  Red  River  Valley;  breeds  at  Long  Lake  and  at 
Lake  Winnipeg.  "Breeding  around  ponds  at  Moose  Mountain,  July 
24,  i88o*'  (^Macoun). 

57.  Recurvirostra  americana.  American  Avocet. — "Very  abundant 
around  saline  ponds  and  lakes  throughout  the  Northwest.  Shot  at  the 
base  of  the  Coteau  [du  Missouri].  July  28,  1880"  (Afacoun).  The  region 
referred  to  is  to  the  southwest,  and  may  be  partly  within  Manitoba.  No 
other  records. 

58.  Philohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. — V«ry  rare  summer 
resident  of  Red  River  Valley,  as  follows.  At  Winnipeg  less  than  a  dozen 
birds  noted  during  four  years.  At  Portage  la  Prairie,  one  or  two  pairs 
seen  each  year  {Nash). 

59.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over,  including  Winnipegoosis  region.  North  to  Nelson  River. 
Arrives  April  20;  departs  September  30. 

60.  Macrorhampus  griseus.  Dowitchkr. — Abundant  migrant  on  the 
Souris,  and  probably  breedings  {Cones).  Very  rare  migrant  about 
Winnipeg;  observed  only  in  August  and  September.  "Very  abundant 
at  Swan  Lake  House  and  Red  Deer  Lake,  July  and  August,  1881.'* 

A  specimen  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  {Micropalama  bimantopns)  was 
taken  by  Professor  Macoun,  just  west  of  Manitoba,  north  of  the  River 
Qu'Appelle,  September  16,  1880. 

61.  Tringa  canutus.  Knot.  Robin  Snipe. — Common  migrant  along 
Red  River. 

62.  Tringa  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. — A  rare  migrant  in  Red 
River  Valley  and  on  Big  Plain.  Common  fall  migrant  on  Turtle  Moun- 
tain {Cones).  Apparently  common  to  the  west,  as  it  is  given  "abundant 
on  the  great  plains  and  northward  during  1881"  (Maconn).  The  plains  are 
chiefly  outside  of  Manitoba. 

63.  Tringa  fuscicollis.  Wiiite-rumped  Sandpiper. — Observed  in  large 
flocks  near  Shoal  Lake  (Riding  Mountain),  June  4,  1884.  Also  on 
Duck  Mountain,  June  8,  1884. 

64.  Tringa  bairdii.  Baird's  Sandpiper. — Noted  as  a  migrant  on  the 
Big  Plain.  Migrating  in  small  flocks  along  the  Souris  River  near  the 
Boundary  {Cones).     **Shot  on  Red  Deer  River,  July  23,  1881." 

65.  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. — A  migrant  along  Red 
River.  Observed  at  Turtle  Mountain  as  a  migrant  {Cones).  "Shot  on 
Red  Deer  River,  July  23,  1881.' 

66.  Tringa  alpina  pacifica.  Red-backed  Sandpiper.  Blackiieart. 
— Common  migrant  along  Red  River. 

67.  Ereunetes    pusillus.      Semipalmated     Sandpiper. — A    migrant 
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along  Red  River,  frequenting  the  wet  prairies.  Observed  along  the 
Boundary  during  August  {Coues).  "Shot  on  Red  Deer  River,  July  23, 
1881." 

68.  Calidris  arenaria.  Sandbrling. — ** Abundant  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Manitoba,  June  X2,  1881.'*  Numerous  about  Lake  Winnipeg  in 
June  (Kennicott). 

69.  Limosa  fedoa.  Marbled  God  wit. — Common  summer  resident 
on  the  wet  prairies  near  Winnipeg,  and  on  the  Plains  of  the  Souris. 

70.  Limosa  haemastica.  Hudsonian  Godwit. — A  rare  migrant 
along  Red  River. 

71.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. — Common 
migrant  all  over.  Very  abundant  at  Red  Deer  River.  Norway  House. 
Spring  migration,  late  in  April;  fall,  early  in  August. 

72.  Totanus  flavipes.  Yellow-legs. — Common  migrant  all  over. 
Abundant  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Nelson  River.  Chiefly 
noted  in  Assiniboine  Valley  about  August  15. 

73.  Totanus  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. — Rare  migrant  all 
over.  Frequent  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Abundant  fall 
migrant  along  the  Boundary;  possibly  breeding  (Coues). 

74.  Symphemia  semipalmata.  Willet. —  Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  on  the  Souris  and  Brandon  Plains;  occasional  along  the 
Boundary,  from  Red  River  westward  {Coues.) 

75.  Bartramia  longicauda.  Bartramian  Sandpiper.  Prairie  Plov- 
er. Quaily. —  Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  "Not  seen  in  the 
forest  (Winnipegoosis)  region."     Arrives  May  7;  departs  August  30. 

76.  Tryngites  subruficollis.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. —  Rare  mi- 
grant along  Red  River. 

77.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.     Frequent  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region.     Norway  House. 

78.  Numenius  longirostris.  Long-billed  Curlew. —  Rare  summer 
resident  on  the  wet  prairies  of  the  Red  River,  and  noted  in  May,  1882,  as 
tolerably  common  on  the  Souris. 

79.  Charadrius  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover. -Tolerably  com- 
mon spring  migrant  on  Big  Plain.  Noted  on  Riding  Mountain  June  4, 
1884.  Common  spring  migrant  along  Red  River,  frequenting  fields; 
returns  in  large  numbers  during  the  summer. 

80.  Charadrius  dominions.  American  Golden  Plover. —  Common 
spring  and  fall  migrant  all  over.  Affects  burnt  prairies  and  ploughed 
land.     Spring  migration,  middle  of  May;  fall,  in  August  and  September. 

81.  Agialitis  vocifera.  Killdeer. —  Common  summer  resid<»nt  all 
over.     Manitoba  House.     Arrives  late   in  April ;  departs  last  of  August. 

82.  Agialitis  semipalmata.  Semipalmated  Plover.  Ring  Plover. 
—  Rare  migrant.  "Occurs  along  Red  River."  ''Shot  on  Red  Deer 
River  at  Salt  Springs,  July  22,  1881,  and  at  Lake  Manitoba."  Lake  Win- 
nipeg (/Cennicott). 

83.  ^gialitis  meloda.  Piping  Plover. — '*  Shot  in  company  with 
SanderlingR  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitoba.  June  12,  1881."  Four  speci- 
mens taken  at  Lake  Winnipeg  (  Gutin). 
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84.  Arenaria  interpres.  Turnstone.  —  Along  Red  River;  rare. 
^'  Found  occasionally  about  the  prairie  ponds,  and  in  pairs  about  Lake 
Winnipeg;  apparently  goes  further  north  to  breed.  Returns  about  Au- 
gust 15." 

85.  Dendragopus  canadensis.  Canada  Grouse. — **  Very  numerous 
in  the  poplar  woods  to  the  north  of  Fort  Pelly  {Macoun).  *' Abundant 
in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg,  but  so  tame  and  fearless  that  its 
pursuit  can  scarcely  be  called  sport"  (^Hine), 

86.  Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides.  Gray  Ruffed  Grouse. —  Abun- 
dant resident,  probably  all  over,  as  it  was  noted  on  Duck  and  Riding 
Mountains,  all  along  the  Assiniboine,  and  about  the  Big  Plain,  as  well  as 
in  the  Red  River  region.  Throughout  Winnipegoosis  region.  Exhibits 
considerable  variation  of  plumage.  (See  *Auk'  for  July,  18S5,  pp.  270, 
271.) 

87.  Lagopus  lagopus.  Willow  Ptar.migan. —  Has  been  taken  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  {Hi fie).     Norway  House. 

88.  Tympanuchus  americanus.  Prairie  Hen.  —  In  1872  Dr.  Coues 
wrote  :  '*I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  occurs  at  all  in  Northwestern 
Minnesota  or  Northern  Dakota."  In  1882,  when  first  I  visited  Manitoba, 
the  species  was  nearly  unknown  in  the  country ;  the  only  known  speci- 
men having  been  taken  near  Winnipeg  in  1881.  In  1883,  Mr.  Hine  in- 
forms me,  it  began  to  be  common  at  Pembina.  In  1884  *t  was  not  only 
common  at  Winnipeg,  but  had  also  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance 
at  Portage  la  Prairie,  on  the  Assiniboine. 

89.  Pediocaetes  phasianellus  columbianus.  Columbian  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse.  Prairie  Chicken. —  Very  abundant  resident  all  over.  North 
to  the  narrows  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  eastward  as  far  as  Long 
Lake  and  Pic  River,  on  Lake  Winnipeg  {Bell).  This  species  lives  ex- 
clusively on  the  open  prairie  in  the  summer,  and  exclusively  in  the 
wooded  districts  in  the  winter,  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  migratory. 

90.  Ectopistes  migratorius.  Passenger  Pigeon. —  Common  summer 
resident,  probably  all  over,  as  it  was  noted  on  Riding  Mountain,  along 
the  Assiniboine,  on  Big  Plain,  on  Turtle  Mountain  {Coues),  and  north- 
ward, as  well  as  all  over  the  Red  River  Valley.  Thoughout  the  Winni- 
pegoosis region.  Often  very  abundant  during  the  migrations.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  extensive  "rookeries."  Arrives  early  in 
May;  departs  in  October. 

91.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. — "Common  in  Pembina 
in  June"  {Coues).     Rare  at  Winnipeg. 

92.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Common  summer  resident 
in  the  Assiniboine  Valley  only.  One  specimen  taken  on  Red  River 
{^Blakiston).  The  present  species,  the  Missouri  Skylark,  and  others, 
appear  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Assiniboine  region  as  defined;  while 
the  Bluebird,  the  Woodcock,  and  others  are  as  characteristic  of  the  Red 
River  Vallev. 

93.  Circus  hudsonius.  Harrier. —  Abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  The  adults  in  blue  plumage  are  common  in  spring  and  fall.  Ar- 
rives April  15;  departs  October  15. 
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94.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Coniinon  summer  resi- 
dent of  Red  River  Valley.  Taken  on  the  Souris  {Coues).  Rather  rare 
on  the  Big  Plain.     Arrives  April  15;  departs  October  15. 

95.  Accipiter  atricapillus.  American  Goshawk. —  Tolerably  com- 
mon fall  and  winter  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  about  Winnipeg.  Not 
noted  during  the  breeding  season ;  usually  appearing  in  August. 

96.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. — Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  of  the  wooded  regions  all  over.  Apparently  complementary 
of  the  next,  which  is  found  in-  more  open  country  and  on  the  prairie. 
Arrives  April  15;  departs  October  15.  None  that  I  took  appeared  to  be 
referable  to  the  form  krideri. 

97.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson*s  Hawk.  Common  Henhawk. — 
Very  abundant  summer  resident  all  over;  breeds  perhaps  twice  each  sea- 
son. Have  seen  two  black  specimens.  Arrives  April  15;  departs  Octo- 
ber 15. 

9S.  Buteo  latissimus.  Broad-winged  Hawk. —  Very  rare  summer 
visitant  on  the  Big  Plain.  More  common  and  probably  breeding  in  Red 
River  Vallev. 

99.  Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis.  American  Rough-legged 
Hawk. —  Tolerably  common  fall  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  about 
Winnipeg.     Less  common  in  the  spring. 

100.  Archibuteo  femigineus.  Ferrugineus  Rough-leg. —  This  spe- 
cies is  doubtless  Mnnitoban,  as  Dr.  Coues  found  it  breeding  on  the  Pem- 
bina Mountain,  and  I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  immediately  to  the 
we.«»t  of  the  Province. 

loi.  Aquila  chrysaStus.  Golden  Eagle. —  Very  rare,  but  apparently 
resident  on  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River. 

102.  HaliaStus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle. —  Very  rare  summer 
visitant  on  Big  Plain  and  on  Red  River,  probably  breeding. 

103.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk. —  Much  like  the  Gos- 
hawk in  movements  and  distribution.  Probably  breeds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  large  lakes.  Quite  common  on  the  Big  Plain,  about 
August. 

104.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk. —  Common  fall  migrant  on 
Big  Plain,  Riding  Mountain,  and  in  Red  River  Valley.       Norway  House. 

105.  Falco  richardsonii.  Richardson's  Merlin. — P  robably  Manito- 
ban.  Taken  by  Dr.  Coues  on  the  boundary  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Souris. 

106.  Falco  sparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.  Throughout  the  Winnipcgoosis  region.  Arrives 
April  20;  departs  late  in  5>cptember. 

'  107.  Pandion  haliaStus  carolinensis.  American  Osprey.  —  Fish 
Hawk.  Not  yet  taken  in  Manitoba,  though  it  doubtless  occurs,  as  it  is 
given,  **Cuniinon  around  Lake  Superior  and  at  Churchill  River**  {Bell). 
Occabional  at  QiJ'Appellc.  North  to  Barren  (irounds  {Rickardson). 
These  with  other  records  surround  without  actually  touching  our  Prov- 
ince. 
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io8.  Asio  wilsonianus.  American  Long-eared  Owl. —  Common 
summer  resident  on  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Probably 
all  over,  as  it  is  found  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  {Richardson).  Ar- 
rives  April  15 ;  departs  October  20. 

109.  Asio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owl.  Marsh  Owl. — Common 
summer  resident  on  Big  Plain  and  in  Red  River  Valley.  Arrives  April  i ; 
departs  October  30. 

no.  Symium  nebulosum.  Barred  Owl. — Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  about  Winnipeg  and  northward  in  Red  River  Valley,  arriving 
April  I,  departing  November  i. 

111.  Ulula  cinerea.  Great  Gray  Owl. — One  specimen  taken  on  the 
Big  Plain,  September  29,  1884.  Rather  common  along  the  Red  River, 
and  resident  in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg. 

112.  Nyctala  tengmalmi  richardsoni.  Richardson's  Owl. — Rare  on 
Big  Plain.     Tolerably  common  resident  along  Red  River. 

113.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl. — Rare  resident.  Noted  only 
on  Red  River. 

114.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. — Com- 
mon resident  all  over.  This  form  of  Bubo  is  lighter  in  color  than  the 
true  B,  V.  subarcticus.  It  is  probably  just  intermediate  between  that  form 
and  var.  arcticus. 

114^/.  Bubo  virginianus  arcticus.  Arctic  Horned  Owl. — One  shut 
near  Duck  Mountain  in  the  fall  of  1883.  Touchwood  Hills,  October,  1880 
{Macoun). 

115.  Nyctea  nyctca.  Snowy  Owl.  White  Owl. — Common  winter 
visitant,  probably  all  over,  as  it  is  reported  from  all  points  where  obser- 
vations have  been  made  in  winter;  this  excludes  only  the  Souris  Plains. 
Rare  summer  resident  near  Lake  Winnipeg  (Gu»h).  Arrives  October  i ; 
departs  April  15. 

116.  Sumia  ulula  caparoch.  American  Hawk  Owl. — Tolerably  com- 
mon winter  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  winter  of  1884-85.  Arrives  late  in  September 
and  remains  until  April. 

117.  Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. — A  toler- 
ably common  summer  resident,  probably  all  over,  as  it  was  noted  at 
Riding  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  and  in  the  Red  River  region.  First  seen  at 
Carberry  usually  late  in  June,  but  given  by  Mr.  Nash  as  arriving  at 
Portage  la  Prairie  Lite  in  May.     Departs  early  in  the  fall. 

118.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Very  abundant  on  Red  Deer  and  Swan  Rivers.  Lake 
Winnipeg  {Bell).     Arrives  April  20;  departs  in  October. 

119.  Dryobates  villosus  leucomelas.  Northern  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
—Common  resident  all  over.  Found  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis 
region. 

120.  Dryobates  pubescens.  Downy  Woodpecker. — Common  resident 
about  Winnipeg,  the  Big  Plain,  Lake  Manitoba  and  westward. 

121.  Picoides  arcticus.     Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — Abun- 
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dant  resident  in  the  wooded  parts  about  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Red  Deer  River.  Most  plentiful  in  winter,  therefore  prob- 
ably in  some  degree  migratory. 

122.  Picoides  americanus.  American  Threb-tobd  Woodpecker. — 
Not  taken,  but  Richardson  ascribes  to  it  a  range  which  includes  Northern 
Manitoba. 

123.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. — Common 
summer  resident  about  the  Big  Plain,  on  the  Souris  (Coues),  and  in  the 
Red  River  Valley.     Manitoba  House  and  Swan  Lake  House. 

124.  Ceophlceus  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker.  Cock-op-the 
Woods. — Rare  resident  in  heavy  timber.  Occurs  at  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
Lake  of  the  Woods  (^/«#).  Selkirk  ((rM;»»).  At  Swan  River.  Probably 
in  all  the  great  forests  to  the  north,  as  it  is  found  north  to  latitude  63^ 
(^I^icJkardson). 

125.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  —  A 
tolerably  common  summer  resident  about  the  Big  Plain,  and  also  along 
the  Red  River.    It  is  probably  a  summer  resident  in  all  wooded  sections. 

126.  Colaptes  auratus.  Flicker.  Highholder.  — Very  abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  Red  Deer  Lake.  Arrives  April  15;  departs 
September  30. 

127.  Antrostomus  vociferus.  Whip-poor-will. — Abundant  summer 
resident  at  Big  Plain,  Turtle  Mountain,  and  in  Red  River  Valley.  Mani- 
toba House.     Arrives  May  20;  departs  September  15. 

128.  Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  Western  Night-hawk. — Very 
abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Manitoba  House.  Arrives  May  24 ; 
departs  August  30. 

129.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift. — Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.     "A  few  observed  at  Swan  Lake  House.** 

• 

(  To  be  concluded.^ 
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NOTES   ON   BIRDS   OF    THE    SALT    POND   MOUN- 

TAIN,    VIRGLNIA. 

BY    WILLIAM    C.    RIVES.   JR..    M.  D. 

It  has  been  well  established  by  numerous  observations  that,  as 
far  as  birds  are  concerned,  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
the  various  fauna;  correspond  far  more  closely  with  isothermal 
lines  than  with  parallels  of  latitude. 
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In  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  the 
Catskills,*  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell,  after  referring  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Professor  Cope  tending  to  prove  that  in  accordance 
with  the  above-mentioned  law  the  fauna  of  the  southern  Allegha- 
nies  possesses  marked  Canadian  characteristics,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Snowbird  {^yunco  hyetnalis)  is  the  only 
species  really  typical  of  the  Canadian  fauna  which  has  actu- 
ally been  ascertained  to  breed  with  regularity  south  of 
Pennsylvania. 

During  a  short  visit  to  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain,  in  Giles 
County,  Virginia,  on  June  4,  1885,  and  a  few  subsequent  days, 
one  or  two  additional  species  were  seen  by  the  writer,  which, 
from  the  circumsbincc  of  its  being  the  breeding  season,  would 
seem  to  show  that  they  rear  their  young  in  this  locality,  and 
though  the  observations  made  were  necessarily  incomplete  from 
want  of  time,  some  account  of  the  birds  met  with  during  the 
few  days  spent  at  this  little  known  locality  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  recorded. 

The  Salt  Pond  Mountain,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Southwest 
Virginia,  attains  the  height  of  4500  feet, —  the  highest  in  the 
State,  White  Top  Mountain,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  reach- 
ing the  altitude  of  5530.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Salt  Pond, 
now  more  appropriately  called  Mountain  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  fresh  water  enclosed  between  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
its  spurs,  and  lying  at  the  great  elevation  of  4000  feet.  The  lake 
has  for  many  years  been  a  summer  resort,  but  since  the  building 
of  the  New  River  Railway  has  become  much  easier  of  access, 
as  it  is  but  nine  miles  distant  from  Staytide,  a  station  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  New  River,  opposite  Eggleston's  Sulphur 
Springs.  The  Salt  Pond  Mountain  has  long  been  known  to 
botanists  as  possessing  a  very  interesting  gora,  and  has  been 
visited  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  and  others  of  eminence  in  the 
science.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  which  the  rare  plant 
Sedum  nevii — originally  discovered  in  Alabama  —  has  been 
found.  The  flora  of  this  region  in  general,  which  comprises  as 
might  be  expected  many  northern  species,  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Howard  Shriver,  Esq.,  of  Wytheville,  Va., 
whose  writings  should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  this 
subject. 

•Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  York,  Vol  I,  188a. 
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On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  mountain  was  reached  by  a 
drive  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Christiansburg,  on  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railway,  passing  through  Blacksburg,  the  seat  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  and  over  the  Brush  and  Gap  Moun- 
tains. The  Salt  Pond  Mountain  is  visible  for  a  great  distance, 
but  its  massive  proportions  are  particularly  well  seen  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Gap  Mountain,  above  the  village  of  New- 
port. It  presents,  like  many  of  the  Virginian  ranges,  a'  long 
level  top,  which  is  slightly  interrupted  by  the  rounded  eminence 
of  Bald  Knob,  its  highest  peak,  and  at  its  western  end  falls  away 
rather  abruptly  towards  the  valley  of  the  New  River.  After 
leaving  Newport  and  fording  Sinking  Creek,  the  ascent  began. 
Proceeding  upwards,  a  number  of  Bewick's  Wrens  {Thryoiho- 
rus  bewickii)^  with  young  already  quite  well  grown,  were 
found  along  the  fences  and  among  piles  of  brush  in  one  of  the 
clearings.  Their  movements  were  restless  and  active,  like  those 
of  other  Wrens,  and  their  long  tails  were  especially  conspicuous. 
During  the  rest  of  the  ascent  but  few  if  any  birds  were  no- 
ticed. The  road,  which  was  very  rough  in  places,  at  a  point 
about  two-thirds  up  the  mountain  turns  completely  round  its 
western  shoulder,  here  affording  a  magnificent  and  extensive 
view  of  distant  ranges  to  the  south  and  west,  and  of  the  New 
River  Valley,  and  is  carried  along  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine, 
lying  between  this  portion  of  the  mountain  and  one  of  its  out- 
lying spurs. 

Just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  terminates  this 
valley,  lies  the  lake,  fringed  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  with 
rhododendrons  (Rhododendron  maximum)^  which  when  in 
flower  in  July  must  present  a  beautiful  sight,  and  form  an  ex- 
quisite setting  for  this  mountain  gem.  As  it  now  exists,  the  lake 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  accidental  stoppage  of  some  of  the  outlets  of  the 
stream,  or  small  pond,  which  existed  in  this  spot  in  the  last 
century.  Its  greatest  depth,  according  to  Professor  William  B. 
Rogers,  is  from  56  to  60  feet.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  its  northern  end  discharges  its  waters 
by  a  brook,  which  after  a  short  course  enters  Little  Stony  Creek, 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  stream,  abounding  in  trout,  which,  in 
the  course  of  its   rapid   descent  to   the  New  River,  forms  a  fine 
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waterfall  about  seventy  feet  in  height.     Singularly  enough,  fish 
do  not  thrive  in  the  lake  itself. 

At  this  lofty  elevation  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  and  the 
numerous  pleasant  walks  over  the  mountain  crests  offer  many 
attractions.  The  condition  of  the  vegetation  showed  a  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  the  lower  country,  which  was  in  a  much 
more  advanced  state,  and  the  oaks  still  retained  the  silvery  gray 
appearance  which  they  present  before  the  leaves  are  fully  de- 
veloped. The  mountain  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  wooded 
with  various  kinds  of  trees,  but  wherever  there  is  a  clearing  the 
grass  grows  readily.  The  buckeye  and  the  sugar  maple  —  here 
known  as  the  sugar  tree  —  flourish,  and  in  many  of  the  ravines 
and  sheUered  spots  are  brakes  of  rhododendrons  and  dark  and 
lofty  hemlock  spruces. 

Among  the  plants  observed  were  fine  specimens  of  Trillium 
grand ijlorum^  with  large  rose-colored  petals,  the  deep  purple 
Trillium  erectum — a  characteristic  northern  species —  Cypripe- 
diufn  acaule^  Cypripedium  pubescens^  Cypripedium  parvi- 
jlorutn^  Ariscema  triphyllum^  Pedicular  is  canadensis^  Gera^ 
nium  maculatum^  Sedum  turnatum^  and  Houstonia  ccerulea. 
The  lily  of  the  valley  i^Convallaria  majalis)  was  in  flower  and 
moderately  abundant,  the  laurel  (^Kalmia  lati folia)  was  common, 
and  in  many  places  the  woods  were  resplendent  with  the  gor- 
geous blossoms  of  the  beautiful  flame-colored  azalea  (Azalea  calen- 
dulacea).  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  and  in  the  moist  and 
shady  woods  the  cinnamon  fern  {Osmunda  cinnamomes)  grew 
in  abundance,  while  in  many  places  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  Clayton's  fern  ( Osmunda  claytoniana) . 
Among,  other  ferns  met  with  were  Aspidium  acrostichoides^ 
Pteris  aquilina^  and  Adiantum  pedatum. 

The  bird  life  did  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  The  Robin, 
however,  was  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  noticed  a  nest  doubtless 
constructed  by  this  species,  but  which  I  did  not  exami'ne.  The 
Common  Ycllowbird  (Spinus  tristis)  was  seen  in  open  ground 
near  the  lake,  and  in  the  woods  the  notes  of  the  Oven-bird 
Seiurus  aurocapillus)  were  frequently  to  be  heard.  The  thick 
growth  of  oak  and  other  bushes  on  the  summit  of  Bald  Knob 
atforded  excellent  shelter  for  ground  birds,  but  appeared  to  be 
monopolized  chiefly  by  the  Towhee  Bunting  (  Pipilo  erythroph- 
thalmus)^  whose  notes  were  heard  more  frequently  than  the  birds 
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themselves  were  seen.     I  observed  a  Turkey  Buzzard  (  Cathartes 
aura)  sailing  about  at  the    top  of  Bald  Knob,  and  was  after- 
wards informed  that  the  nest  had  been  discovered  a  short  time 
previously,  in  a  somewhat  inaccessible  position  in  one  of  the 
crevices  among  the  rocks  at  the  summit,  but  I  did  not  secure  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.     The  Wood  Thrush  (  Turdus  mustelU 
nus)  frequented  the  mountain,  as  well  as  the  Least  Flycatcher 
{^Empidonax  minimus) ,   which  is  not  found  in  Tidewater  and 
Middle  Virginia  in  the  breeding  season,  but  was  here  noticed  and 
heard  uttering  its  usual  chebec.     The  note  of  a  Pewee  (^Sayornis 
fhcebe)  was  also  heard.     The  common  Golden-winged  Wood- 
pecker (  Colaptes  auratus)  was  encountered,  and  a  pair  of  Hairy 
Woodpeckers  {Dryobates  villosus)  was  observed  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, and  from  their  excited  notes  and  actions  I  inferred  that  they 
probably   had  young.     A  single  specimen  of  the  Green  Heron 
(^Ardea  virescens)  was  seen  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.      A  Catbird 
{^Galeoscoptes  carolinensis)  was  found  June  6  sitting  upon  its 
nest,  which  contained  four  eggs,  and  was  built  in  a  rhododen- 
dron on  the  bank  of  Little  Stony  Creek. 

It  was  of  especial  interest  to  meet  with  birds  of  the  Canadian 
fauna.     Of  the  Snowbird  (  yunco  hyemalis)  I  saw  in  all  about 
half  a  dozen    individuals,  the    males    in  beautiful  spring    plu- 
mage.    One  pair  was  evidently  mated  and  kept  uttering  their 
sharp  alarm  note  chick^  but  though  I  searched  for  the  nest  for 
some  time  I  was  unable  to  find  it.     The  fact  of  their  breeding  in 
this  vicinity  is  not  new.*     The  Black-throated   Blue    Warbler 
i^Dendroica  ccerulescens)  seemed  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  their 
hoarse  b-z-z-z-e-e  was  oflen  heard  proceeding  from  the  depths  of 
the   rhododendron   thickets.     Several    Chestnut-sided    Warblers 
{^Dendroica  pennsylvanica)   were  noticed,  though  they  did  not 
appear    to   be   abundant.     The   Canada  W^arbler    {Myiodioctes 
canadensis)    was   met  with   several  times ;  one  of  them  by  its 
actions  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  might  have  a  nest,  but  in  this  case 
I  was  also  unsuccessful  in  finding  one.     I  saw,  I  believe,  a  pair 
of  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warblers  {Compsothlypis  americana)^ 
but  was  not  certain  of  their  identification,  and  also  one  or  two  shy 
Thrushes  whose  species  I  did  not  determine.     None  of  the  other 
Dendroicce  were  identified  during  my  short  stay,  and  the  very 
characteristic  note  of  the  Black-poll    {Dendr0ica  striata)  was 


•  See  Avifauna  Columbiana,  pp.  63  and  97. 
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not  heard,  although  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  my  observation 
had  that  bird  been  at  all  common. 

The  Snowbirds  and  the  Warblers  I  have  mentioned  were  not 
observed  below  the  level  of  about  3000  feet. 

In  the  country  between  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  and  Chris- 
tiansburg,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet,  were  found 
the  Wood  Thrush,  Towhee  Bunting,  Indigo  Bird,  Kingbird, 
Bay-Winged  Sparrow,  Catbird,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Red-winged 
Blackbird,  Common  Dove,  Crow,  Purple  Grackle,  Yellow  War- 
bler, Purple  Martin,  and  Night  Hawk,  or  Bull  Bat,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  South.  A  single  Red-headed  Woodpecker  {Melanerpes 
erythrocefhalus)  was  seen,  and  the  now  ubiquitous  Engh'sh 
Sparrow  has  penetrated  into  even  this  comparatively  remote  part 
of  the  State.  A  small  colony  of  Cliff  Swallows  i^Petrochelidon 
lunifrons)  had  attached  their  nests  to  the  shed  of  a  stable  at 
Blacksburg.  The  Quail  (  Colinus  virginianus)  was  said  to  be 
abundant. 

The  species  here  recorded  must  form  of  course,  but  a  very  insig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  birds  of  this  region.  The  recent  investi- 
^tions  of  Mr.  William  Brewster  in  Western  North  Carolina  will 
doubtless  prove  to  have  been  of  much  importance  and  interest, 
and  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  South. 


FIELD  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  WASHINGTON 

COUNTY,  OREGON. 

BY  A.  W.  ANTHONY. 

Washington  County,  Oregon,  lies  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  ten  miles  south- 
west of  the  Columbia  River,  at  its  nearest  point — ^far  enough 
away  to  catch  but  comparatively  few  of  its  many  sea  birds.  The 
Willamette  River,  about  eight  miles  to  the  east,  is  a  great  resort 
for  nearly  all  of  the  species  of  Ducks  known  to  the  State. 
These,  however,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county, 
except  as  they  fly  over  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds,  owing 
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to  this  part  of  the  region  being  covered  by  a  very  dense  growth  of 
fir  and  pine,  and  lacking  suitable  bodies  of  water.  The  western 
half  of  the  county,  however,  is  more  open,  and  has  a  few  streams 
and  ponds.  The  only  body  of  water  of  any  size  is  Wapita  Lake, 
a  large,  shallow  marsh,  which  is  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
Here  water  birds  fairly  swarm  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring, 
and  a  few  were  found  nesting  along  the  stream  that  drains  the 
lake. 

The  coast  mountains,  which  border  this  region  on  the  west, 
doubtless  contain  many  species  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  but  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  visit  this  locality. 

My  observations  extended  from  February,  1884,  to  June,  1885, 
and  were  made  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaverton,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  Two  days  were  spent  in  the  central  part,  at 
Wapita  Lake,  early  in  November,  but  as  the  water  birds  had 
hardly  begun  to  arrive,  the  list  is  necessarily  very  incomplete.  A 
few  birds,  such  as  Olor  americanus^  O.  buccinator,,  and  Ber- 
nicla  nigrescens  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  Columbia 
River,  but  are  only  seen  in  Washington  County  as  they  fly  over 
during  migrations,  and  are  found  on  rare  occasions  on  Wapita 
Lake.  Other  species,  as  Pandion  kaliaetus  carolinensis,,  Grus 
mexicana^  and  Grus  amcricana  were  more  or  less  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  but  were  only  seen  in  the  county  as  they 
flew  over  in  spring  and  fall,  none  being  known  to  stop. 

Altnough  the  winters  are  usually  very  mild,  with  very  little  if 
any  snow,  on  December  11,  1884,  a  very  heavy  snow  storm  set 
in,  accompanied  by  high  wind  from  the  northwest,  lasting  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  with  hardly  an  intermission.  Such  a  storm 
was  something  unheard  of  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  it  had 
the  eflxict  of  driving  a  great  many  of  our  winter  birds  south,  and 
doubtless  other  species  that  would  have  wintered  with  us  were 
driven  past  unnoticed.  After  the  storm,  large  numbers  of  Stur- 
nella  magna  neglect  a  ^  and  Oreortyx  p  ictus  were  found  dead, 
either  frozen  or  starved.  Reguius  calendula^  R,  olivaceus^ 
Thryothorus  bcivickii  spilurus^  and  Troglodytes  hiemalis  pact- 
jicuss  were  not  to  he  found  at  all  after  the  storm,  nor  were  they 
noticed  in  any  number -durinj^  the  spring  migration,  they  having 
chosen  other  routes  nortii. 

The  list  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  which  were 
positivelv   identified — one  or  two   species    of  Hawks  and  Ducks 
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only — is  given  on  the  strength  of  my  having  taken  specimens, 
or  seen  the  birds  within  the  limits  of  the  region  under  cir- 
cumstances that  left  but  little  if  any  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 
The  list  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  many  respects,  as  almost 
the  entire  western  half  of  the  county  was  left  unexplored, 
and  other  regions  of  importance  were  neglected  owing  to 
lack  of  time.  The  region  about  Beaverton,  however,  was  thor- 
oughly worked  over,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  but  few  of  the  more 
common  species  escaped  me.  Several  species  of  Grebes,  Gulls, 
and  Shore  Birds  were  described  to  me  by  the  sportsmen  of  Wapita 
Lake  as  being  found  later  in  the  season  ;  but  as  I  was  unable  to 
visit  that  locality  at  the  proper  time,  many  interesting  species 
were  missed,  and  the  list  of  shore  and  water  birds  is  thus  left 
very   incomplete.     The  nomenclature  and  classification  is  that  of 

the  new  A.  O.  U.  Check  List. 

X.     Colymbus  nigricollis.      American  Eared  Grebe.  —  Common   at 
Wapita  Lake. 

2.  Merganser  americanus.     American  Merganser. — A  few  seen  in 
December. 

3.  Merganser  serrator.     Rbehbreasted  Merganser. — Not  uncommon 
in  winter. 

4.  Lophodjrtes  cucullatus.      Hooded  Merganser. — Quite  plenty  at 
Wapita  Lake  in  winter;  a  few  seen  at  Beaverton  in  December. 

«    5.     Anas  boschas.     Mallard. — Abundant  winter  resident;  a  few  breed. 

6.  Anas   strepera.     Gadwall.  —  Not  uncommon   during  migrations. 

7.  Anas  carolinensis.      Green-winged  Teal. — Abundant  in  winter; 
a  few  breed. 

8.  Dafila  acuta.     Pintail. — Abundant  in  fall  and  winter. 

9.  Aiz  sponsa.     Wood  Duck. — Common  resident. 

10.  Aythya  affinis.     Lesser  Scaup  Duck. — Quite  common  at  Wapita 
in  October. 

Another  species  of  Duck  was  seen,  probably  A,  collaris^  but  it  was  not 
taken.     It  is  known  to  the  sportsmen  as  *River  Canvasback.* 

11.  Branta  canadensis.     Canada  Goose. — Abundant  winter  resident. 

12.  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi.  Hutchins's  Goose. — The  most 
abundant  of  our  Geese.  The  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
told  me  that  hundreds  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  destroyed  annually  by  this 
3nd  the  foregoing  species. 

13.  Branta  nigricans.  Black  Brant. — Occasionally  seen  flying  over 
i'l  spring  and  fall. 

14.  Olor  columbianus.  Whistling  Swan. — Rare  in  the  county.  Both 
O.  columbianus  and  O.  buccinator  are  common  on  the  Columbia  River 
during  the  winter.  O.  columbianus  is  occasionally  found  on  Wapita 
Cake,  but  I  could  get  no  evidence  in  regard  to  the  presence  there  of  O. 
f>uccinator. 
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15.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — Rare;  occasionally  seen 
in  summer;  one  shot  in  December. 

16.  Agialitis  vocifera.  Killdber. — Common  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county ;  only  one  or  two  noted  at  Beaverton. 

17.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson*s  Snipe. — Very  abundant  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  county  in  spring  and  fall ;  a  few  winter  at  Beaverton. 

18.  Grus  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane. — Very  common  fall  migrant ; 
seen  but  once  in  spring. 

19.  Grus  americana.  Whooping  Crane. — Rare ;  seen  once  or  twice 
in  fall,  flying  over  in  company  with  the  preceding. 

2a  Rallus  virginianuB.  Virginia  Rail. — A  few  were  seen  in  a  col- 
lection in  Portland,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  common  at  Wapita  Lake 
during  summer. 

21.  Pulica  americana.  American  Coot. — Abundant  at  Wapita  during 
migrations ;  a  few  breed. 

22.  Colinus  virginianus.  Bob-white. — Rare.  They  were  introduced 
some  time  since,  but  are  still  confined  to  a  few  favored  localities. 

23.  Oreortyx  pictus.  Mountain  Partridge. — Abundant.  This  little 
beauty  was  seen  everywhere  up  to  December  last,  when  the  big  storm  left 
hardly  enough  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  plume  is  noticeable  in  the 
chick  just  from  the  ^%%y  in  the  form  of  a  little  tufl  of  down. 

24.  DendragopuB  obscurus  fuliginoBUB.  Sooty  Grouse. — ^Abundant 
resident.  During  the  winter  it  stays  high  up  in  the  firs  and  is  very  seldom 
noticed.  At  the  first  indication  of  spring  the  males  begin  to  *hoot.'  This 
is  not  dissimilar  to  the  ^booming*  of  the  Prairie  Hen.  While  uttering  his 
love  notes  the  bird  may  usually  be  seen  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  a  thick  fir,  his  tail  spread,  wings  drooping,  and  the- 
air-sacks  on  either  side  of  the  neck  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The 
note  is  deep  and  resonant,  and  although  not  loud  can  be  heard  for  some 
distance.  It  is  usually  repeated  from  five  to  seven  times,  the  first  being 
loudest,  gradually  decreasing  in  energy  to  the  last.  This  Grouse  is  an 
accomplished  ventriloquist;  I  have  often  looked  for  half  an  hour  for  one 
supposed  to  be  fifty  yards  in  front  of  me,  to  find  it  ati  far  in  the  rear. 
Nests  found  in  May  contained  from  five  to  seven  eggs. 

25.  Bonasa  umbellus  sabini.  Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse. — Abundant. 
Has  all  the  habits  of  the  eastern  Ruffed  Grouse,  but  is  far  richer  in 
plumage. 

26.  Columba  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent. South  of  Beaverton  is  a  large  spring,  the  waters  of  which  contain 
some  mineral  which  has  great  attraction  for  these  Pigeons,  and  here  they 
are  always  to  be  found  in  large  numbers. 

27.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. — Common  during  summer. 

28.  Cathartes  aura.     Turkey  Buzzard. — Not  uncommon  in  summer. 

29.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  A  not  uncommon 
resident. 

30  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Redt ail.— Common  resident. 
Very  shy  and  hard  to  approach. 
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31.  HaliaStus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle. — Rare.  Two  seen  in 
December. 

32.  Palco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk. — Apparently  rare;  only  one 
or  two  seen. 

33.  PalcQ  sparveriuB.     Sparrow  Hawk. — Abundant  summer  resident. 

34.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Osprey. — Rare  in  the  county; 
one  or  two  seen  flying  over  Beaverton  in  May. 

3^.  Ulula  cinerea.  Great  Gray  Owl. — Very  rare.  A  very  large 
Owl  was  described  to  me  which  I  think  was  this  species. 

36.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl. — Rare.  One  seen  in  July; 
occasionally  heard  in  April. 

37.  Megascops  asio  kennicottii.  Kbnnicott's  Screech  Owl. — A  not 
uncommon  resident.  One  was  caught  in  a  steel-trap  set  in  a  deep  nar- 
row ditch.  As  the  trap  was  sunk  at  least  four  inches  under  the  water, 
and  was  not  baited,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  the  bird  was  caught. 

38.  Bubo  viginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. — Resi- 
dent; but  more  common  in  winter.  I  am  satisfied  that  var.  saturatior  is 
found  with  us  in  winter,  but  whether  in  summer,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

39.  Glaucidium  gnoma.  Pygmy  Owl. — Common  resident.  Often 
seen  flying  about  in  the  bright  sunlight,  apparently  seeing  as  well  at  that 
time  as  at  night. 

40.  Dryobates  villosus  harrisi.  Harrises  Woodpecker. — Very  com- 
mon resident. 

41.  Dryobates  pubescens.  Downy  Woodpecker. —  Not  so  common 
»s  the  preceding. 

42.  Dryobates  pubescens  gairdneri.  Gairdner's  Woodpecker. — 
Seems  to  be  very  rare;  only  one  or  two  seen. 

-  43.  Sphyrapicus  ruber.  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. — Common  resi- 
lient Seems  to  prefer  the  orchards  to  the  forests,  although  often  seen 
in  the  maples.  A  pair  were  seen  excavating  for  a  nest  April  10,  but 
as  it  was  in  a  very  large  stub,  and  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  they  were 
allowed  to  raise  their  brood  in  peace. 

44.  Ceophloeufi  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker.  *  Wood-cock*  of 
the  natives. —  Found  everywhere  where  the  timber  is  thick  and  heavy. 
I  have  often  walked  up  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  one  of  these  Woodpeckers 
and  watched  him  for  some  time  before  he  took  fright. 

45.  Melanerpes  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. —  Common  resi- 
dent. Seems  to  have  quite  an  attachment  for  certain  localities,  common- 
Iv  oak  timber,  where  the  same  birds  are  always  to  be  found. 

46.  Colaptes  cafer.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Abundant  resident. 
Since  the  new  subspecies  saturatior  was  assigned  to  this  district  by  Mr. 
Ridgway,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  disposal  to  make  of  this 
bird. 

47.  Chordeiles  virginianus  hcnryi.  Western  Nighthawk. —  Abun- 
dant during  summer.     Nests  in  openings  in  the  timber. 

48.  Chaetura  vauxi.  V'aux's  Swift. —  Common  summer  resident. 
Hunts   in  flocks  of  fifteen   or  twenty.     A  pair   were   found   nesting  in  a 
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very  large  stub  late  in  May.  The  nest,  however,  was  inaccessible.  The 
birds  would  circle  about  fully  two  hundred  feet  above  the  stub  until 
directly  over  the  opening,  then  darting  down  like  a  flash  would  disappear 
with  a  sharp  twitter. 

49.  Trochilus  rufus.  Rufous-backed  Hummingbird. — Abundant. 
Breeds  nearly  everywhere.  Nests  were  found  in  ferns,  in  bushes,  trees, 
and  the  vines  overhanging  old  embankments.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
most  favored  locality,  six  nests  being  found  in  an  old  railroad  cut,  in 
May  and  June.     In  July  they  all  disappear. 

50.  T3rrannu8  vociferans.  Cassin's  Kingbird. —  Rare.  A  few  were 
seen  in  May,  1885. 

51.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. —  Common  in 
spring;  a  few  breed.  Often  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tallest  firs, 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

52.  Contopus  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Pewee.  —  Very  com- 
mon summer  resident.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  less  elevated  perch  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  often  seen  to  descend  almost  to  the  ground  to  snap  up 
a  passing  insect.  The  nest  is  saddled  upon  the  limb,  generally  well  out 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  on  a  horizontal  branch,  and  usually  quite  well 
up  in  a  deciduous  tree,  often  an  alder. 

53.  Empidonax  pusillus.  Little  Flycatcher — The  most  common 
of  our  Flycatchers.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the 
inhabitants,  both  being  called  *Peach-brigade,'  from  the  note  of  C  rick' 
ardsoni,  E.  pusillus  seems  to  prefer  even  a  less  elevated  perch  than  C. 
richardsoni^  and  is  oftener  seen  perched  on  the  weed  and  grass  stems 
than  elsewhere.  Nests  found  in  July  were  in  the  forks  of  the  tall  rank 
ferns,  generally  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

54.  Otocoris  alpestris  leucolsema.  Pallid  Horned  Lark. — Not  un- 
common in  winter,  in  company  with  Authus  pensilzfanicus. 

55.  Otocoris  alpestris  strigata.  Streaked  Horned  Lark. —  A  rather 
common  summer  resident.  A  nest  found  May  21  was  built  in  a  hole 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  composed  of 
dry  grasses  and  fine  roots,  lined  with  fine  dry  roots  and  a  few-horse  hairs. 
It  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  The  bird  was  flushed  from  the  eggs  after 
dark,  and  I  suppose  must  have  been  unable  to  find  her  way  back,  for 
although  I  watched  the  nest  for  several  days  she  was  not  seen  to  go  near 
it  again. 

56.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  American  Raven.  Not  uncommon 
resident.     Often  seen  flying  over  at  Beaverton. 

57.  Corvus  americanus.  American  Crow. — Not  common.  A  few 
are  seen  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

58.  Corvus  camivorus.  Northwest  Crow. — Rare:  a  few  were  seen 
at  Beaverton  that  had  wandered  from  the  Willamette  River. 

59.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Magpie. — Rare  resident.  A 
few  are  found  in  favored  l()calitie>. 

60.  Cyanocitta  stelleri.  Steller's  Jay. — A  very  common  resident. 
The  same  noisy,  knowing  fellow  that  is  found  everywhere  in  the  West  The 
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nest  is  a  very  bulkj  affair,  built  of  large  sticks  and  twigs,  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  mud,  and  lined  with  fine,  drjr  grass.  One  found  in  April  was  eight 
feet  up  in  a  small  fir.  It  contained  four  bright  blue  eggs,  with  a  few  light 
brown  spots  on  the  large  end. 

6i.  Aphelocoma  californica.  California  Jay. — Rare.  A  few  were 
seen  at  Beaverton  in  October.  It  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county. 

62.  Perisoreus  obscurus.  Oregon  Jay. — Common  winter  resident. 
Fearless  is  an  appropriate  term  to  use  in  relation  to  this  bird ;  it  seems 
utterly  devoid  of  fear.  While  dressing  deer  in  the  thick  timber  I  have  been 
almost  covered  with  Jays  flying  down  from  the  neighboring  trees.  They 
would  settle  on  my  back,  head,  or  shoulders,  tugging  and  pulling  at  each 
loose  shred  of  my  coat  until  one  would  think  that  their  only  object  was  to 
help  me  in  all  ways  possible.  At  such  times  their  only  note  is  a  low,  plain- 
tive cry. 

In  March  they  depart  for  the  mountains  to  breed,  although  a  few  some- 
times stay  and  breed  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  county.  On  March 
31,  1884,  I  took  a  nest  and  set  of  five  eggs,  which  I  think  are  the  first 
discovered.  The  nest  was  placed  about  eighty-five  feet  from  the  ground  in 
a  fir,  very  well  concealed.  It  was  built  close  against  the  trunk,  and  was 
composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  and  moss,  rather  loosely  put  together,  and 
lined  with  cow  hair,  a  few  bunches  of  wool,  and  one  or  two  feathers  of 
Bonasa.  It  measured:  Inside  diameter,  3.12  inches;  depth,  2.85  inches; 
outside  diameter,  1.75  inches;  depth,  5  inches.  The  eggs  were  five,  very 
light  blue,  with  a  grayish  cast,  thickly  covered  with  spots  of  brown  and 
lilac,  collected  chiefly  on  the  larger  end.  In  one  specimen  were  a  few  black 
hair-like  lines  over  the  large  end.  They  are  now  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  The  breeding  of  this  Jay  here  is  a  departure  from  its 
usual  habits,  I  think. 

63.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — Not  common  at 
Beaverton.  This  and  the  two  following  species  are  rather  rare  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  but  were  very  abundant  in  the  tules  about 
Wapita  Lake. 

64.  Agelaius  gubemator.  Bicolored  Blackbird. — A  few  seen  at 
Beaverton.     Abundant  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

65.  Agelaius  tricolor.  Tricolored  Blackbird. — The  same  remarks 
ipply  to  this  as  to  the  preceding. 

66.  Stumella  magna  neglecta.  Western  Meadow  Lark. — Common, 
^iundreds  were  snowed  under  in  the  blizzard  last  winter,  and  were  after- 
vards  found  dead,  in  little  companies  of  six  or  eight. 

67.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird. — Abun- 
lant  summer  resident.  A  few  are  seen  throughout  the  winter;  breeds  in 
:he  deep  grass  and  weeds  along  the  ditch  banks.  In  the  fall  of  18S4  ^  P^ir 
5f  partial  albinos  were  shot  in  company.  They  were  alone,  rather  an  un- 
asual  occurrence  at  this  season,  and  the  only  Blackbirds  seen  for  some 
kime.  During  the  spring  of  1885,  while  this  species  was  migrating, 
albinos  were  very  plenty.     At  one  time  two  were  seen    in  a  flock  of  a 
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dozen,  one  much  spotted  with  white,  the  other  with  two  or  three  white 
feathers  in  the  centre  of  the  tail.  Again,  in  a  flock  of  fifteen,  four  of  these 
abnormal  plumaged  birds  were  found,  ranging  from  one  with  a  few  white 
blotches  on  the  breast  and  back,  to  one  nearly  half  white.  Another  was  seen 
with  two  broad  white  bars  on  each  wing;  another  with  white  feathers  in 
each  side  of  the  tail,  like  a  Junco;  while  another  had  a  white  spot  on  the 
back  and  a  white  ring  around  each  eye,  giving  it  a  very  wise  and  Owl-like 
expression.  I  think  it  would  be  diflicult  to  shoot  one  hundred  specimens 
of  Scolecopkagus  2iX.  random  during  the  spring  migration  without  finding 
one  or  more  with  white  markings.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all 
of  these  birds  disappeared  before  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season. 

63.  Coccothraustes  vespertina.  Evening  Grosbeak. — Very  common 
in  winter.  In  Portland  I  saw  mounted  specimens,  and  was  told  that  they 
were  a  native  of  Japan,^having  been  imported  to  this  country  some  time 
ago.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  story  was  well  circulated  and  generally 
believed ;  however,  some  assured  me  that  the  bird  was  brought  from  Aus- 
tralia  and  not  from  Japan.  During  the  winter  C.  vespertina  is  common 
everywhere,  but  as  it  keeps  well  in  the  tops  of  the  pines  and  firs,  it  is  not 
usually  noticed.  In  Portland,  however,  their  habits  differ,  large  flocks 
being  seen  feeding  in  the  maples  and  picking  up  the  fallen  seeds  at  the 
very  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  I  am  satisfied  that  several  pairs  bred  near 
Beaverton  this  spring,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  the  exact  locality. 

69.  Carpodacus  purpureas  califomicus.  California  Purple  Finch. — 
Abundant  until  December;  appears  again  the  last  of  January. 

70.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  Red  Crossbill. — Rare  during  migra- 
tions ;  more  common  in  the  coast  mountains  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county. 

71.  Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. — Very  rare;  two 
or  three  seen  during  the  storm  of  December  last. 

72.  Spinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. In  the  fall  flocks  of  thousands  were  seen  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
the  thistle. 

73.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Finch. — Common  during  migrations;  fly- 
ing about  in  noisy,  restless  flocks,  often  in  company  with  the  preceding. 

74.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savanna 
Sparrow. — Rare.    Found  only  during  migrations. 

75.  Poocsetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow. 
'Ground  Bird,'  'Gray  Bird,'  of  the  natives. — Abundant  summer  resident, 
found  everywhere  in  the  open  country. 

76.  Zonotrichia  gambeli.  Gambkl's  Whitk-crowned  Sparrow. — 
Abundant  summer  resident.  Arrives  in  full  song,  and  is  heard  alnnost 
constantly  during  the  breeding  season,  often  after  dark.  AfVer  the  first 
brood  leaves  the  nest  the  White-crowns  disappear  from  about  Beaverton, 
and  become  more  common  on  the  hilis  and  higher  lands,  where  a  second, 
and  often  a  third,  brood  is  raised. 

77.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  bPARROw.  —  Rather 
common  during  migrations:  stopping  only  for  a  few  days.     Very  shy  and 
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silent  during  their  stay.     Arrives  nearly  or  quite  two  weeks  later  than 
the  preceding. 

78.  Spizella  socialis  arizonx.  Arizona  Chipping  Sparrow. — Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Song  and  habits  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
eastern  bird. 

79.  Junco  hyemalis  oregonus.  Oregon  Junco. — Abundant  through- 
out the  year.  Breeds  everywhere,  raising  three  and  often  four  broods.  In 
March,  1884,  an  almost  pure  albino  was  seen  near  Beaverton.  He  escaped 
me,  however,  and  although  he  stayed  in  that  locality  until  June,  I  was 
unable  to  secure  him.  In  May,  1S85,  however,  I  saw  him  from  a  passing 
railway  train,  and  on  my  return  next  day,  with  a  gun,  he  was  easily 
secured,  and  proved  to  be  a  male  that  had  evidently  raised  a  brood  in  the 
vicinity.  His  mate  was  in  normal  plumage,  and  several  young  birds  seen 
near  by,  and  supposed  to  be  his  family,  were  also  normal.  A  very  careful 
examination  and  dissection  of  the  male  failed  to  discover  anything  wrong 
with  his  health,  and  no  'tape  worms'*  could  ba  found.  Upon  inquiry 
among  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  I  found  that  the  bird  was  well  known  to 
them,  and  that  it  had  been  seen  for  at  least  two  seasons  before  it  came  un- 
der my  notice.  They  told  me  that  it  had  always  nested  in  the  same 
place — a  clay  bank  covered  by  a  few  low  bushes.  Here  it  was  always  to 
be  found  until  about  the  last  of  June,  when  it  disappeared,  and  would  not 
be  seen  again  until  the  following  spring.  The  eggs  of  this  species  vary 
greatly,  some  being  very  heavily  marked,  while  others  are  almost  spotless. 

80.  Melospiza  fasciata  guttata.  Rusty  Song  Sparrow. — Very  com- 
mon resident,  though  less  abundant  in  winter.  A  nest  of  this  species, 
taken  in  May,  contained  three  eggs  oi  Melospiza  and  one  of  Pipilo  macu- 
latus  oregonus. 

8x.  Melospiza  fasciata  rufina.  Sooty  Song  Sparrow. — Not  common; 
a  few  seen  in  winter. 

82.  Passerella  iliaca  unalashkensis.  Townsend*s  Sparrow. — Not 
common  ;  a  few  are  seen  in  spring  and  fall,  and  occasionally  during  win- 
ter. Very  shy,  keeping  in  the  tangled  thickets  of  rose  bushes.  Specimens 
taken  in  Southwestern  Oregon  are  of  a  darker  and  more  sooty  cast  than 
anv  I  have  seen  from  other  localities. 

83.  Pipilo  maculatus  oregonus.  Oregon  Towhee. — Common  resi- 
dent; rather  rare  in  same  locality  in  winter.  Nests  in  old  brush  piles  and 
very  dense  thickets.     An  ^%%  was  found  in  a  nest  of  Melospiza  guttata. 

84.  Passerina  amcena.  Lazuli  Finch. — Not  common.  Seen  in  spring 
and  fall ;  rarely  in  summer. 

85.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager. — Common  summer 
resident.  Frequents  the  deepest  evergreen  forests,  but  it  is  often  found 
in  the  deciduous  growth.  Its  song  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  (P.  erythromelas). 

86.  Progne  subis.     Purple  Martin. — One  seen  in  May. 

87.  Pctrochelidon   lunifrons.     Cliff    Swallow\ — Abundant  summer 


♦  See  Auk,  Vol.  II,  No.  J,  p.  113. 
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resident.     A  colonj  of  about  two  hundred  built  at  Beaverton  this  spring, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  its  inhabitants. 

88.  Hirundo  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow. — Rather  rare ;  seen  for 
a  few  days  only  in  spring  and  fall. 

89.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  White-bellied  Swallow.  —  Abundant 
summer  resident.     Builds  in  hollow  stubs  and  Woodpecker  holes. 

90.  Tachycineta  thalassina.  Violet-green  Swallow. — Very  com- 
mon migrant.     A  few  stay  to  breed,  nesting  in  colonies  in  hollow  stubs. 

91.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing. — Common  throughout 
the  summer. 

92.  Virco  gilvus.  Warbling  Vireo. — Common  summer  resident 
Frequents  deciduous  trees,  and  is  oflen  seen  darting  out  after  passing 
insects.     Very  restless,  and  sings  almost  constantly. 

93.  Vireo  solitarius  cassini.  Cassin*s  Vireo. — Summer  resident; 
more  common  than  the  preceding.  Frequents  the  coniferous  growth,  but 
is  oflen  found  in  the  alders  and  aspens. 

In  variety  and  richness  of  notes  Cassin*s  Vireo  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equaled  by  any  of  our  Vireos.  Its  clear,  metallic  notes  ring  through  our 
forests  from  earliest  dawn  until  dark.  Nests  were  found  in  oaks  and  alders. 
Both  nests  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  Vireo  gilvus. 

94.  Helminthopila  celata  lutescens.  Lutescbnt  Warblbr. — Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Nests  on  the  ground,  and  is  very  shy  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  During  the  migrations  it  frequents  the  tops  of  low 
shrubbery  and  the  smaller  trees,  whence  it  is  often  seen  darting  out  after 
passing  insects.  More  frequently  on  the  ground  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Its  song,  though  short  and  simple,  is  quite  pleasing,  consisting  of  a 
few  sweet  trills  and  ending  with  a  rising  inflection. 

95.  Dendroica  xstiva.  Yellow  Warbler. — An  abundant  summer 
resident.  Frequents  the  deciduous  trees  more  than  the  following,  and  is 
less  on  the  ground. 

96.  Dendroica  auduboni.  Audubon*s  Warbler. — Very  common 
migrant;  a  few  breed  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  county.  The 
Audubon  is  the  first  Warbler  to  arrive  here  in  the  spring,  and  is  first  seen 
about  March  i,  usually  coming  in  pairs  or  a  company  of  pairs.  Its  habits 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  common  Yellow-rump. 

97.  Dendroica  townsendi.  Townsend's  Warbler. —Rare.  One  seen 
in  the  spring  of  1884. 

98.  Dendroica  nig^escens.  Black-throated  Gray  W\rblbr. — 
A  quite  common  summer  resident.  Frequents  the  thick  firs,  seldom 
being  seen  in  deciduous  trees  until  the  breeding  season.  Of  ita  nesting 
habits  I  could  learn  next  to  nothing,  although  for  days  I  followed  birds 
that  I  was  sure  were  building.  At  this  time  they  are  quite  shy  and 
retired  in  their  habits,  frequenting  the  younger  growth  of  firs,  and 
thickets  of  alder  and  willow,  so  dense  that  one  can  scarcely  see  a  rod  in 
advance.  It  often  requires  considerable  patience  and  perseverance  to 
secure  this  little  sylph.  I  have  followed  one  for  as  much  as  half-a-mile 
through  the  thickets  while,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  it  led  me  on,  fluttering 
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occasionally  into  sight  for  an  instant,  a  few  feet  ahead,  and  the  next 
minute  uttering  its  song  as  far  in  the  rear. 

99.  Qeothlypis  macgillivrayi.  Macgillivray*8  Warbler. — Common 
summer  resident;  frequents  the  low,  tangled  shrubbery, and  is  much  on 
the  ground.  Quite  shy  in  its  habits.  Its  alarm  note  is  a  single  chat^ 
given  with  considerable  spirit  by  both  sexes,  when  disturbed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  A  nest,  found  June  i,  was  in  a  small  hazel  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  composed  of  dry  grass  and  lined  with  finer  grass  and  a 
few  horse  hairs.     It  contained  four  young  about  five  days  old. 

100.  Geothlypi^trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellow-throat. — Very 
common  summer  resident.  Pacific  coast  Yellow-throats  are  of  a  richer 
yellow  than  specimens  from  the  Atlantic,  some  very  fine  males  being  of  a 
rich  orange  on  the  throat. 

101.  Icteria  virens  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat. — A  rare  summer 
visitor.     Very  retired  in  its  habits. 

I03.  Sylvania  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolatbd  Warbler. — Rather  a 
rare  migrant. 

103.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit. — Abundant  for  a  few 
days  during  migrations.     Seen  in  large  restless  flocks  in  company  with 

Otocoris  aipestris  leucolcBma. 

104.  Salpinctes  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren. — Very  rare;  probably  a 
wanderer  from  the  mountains.     One  taken  in  May,  1885. 

105.  Thryothonis  bewickii  spilurus.  Vigors*s  Wren. — Quite  common 
up  to  December  15,  1S84,  when  the  snow  drove  it  south.  Only  three  were 
seen  this  spring  (1885). 

lod.  Troglodytes  attdon  parkmani.  Parkman's  Wren.— Very  common 
summer  resident ;  has  all  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  Eastern  bird. 

107.  Anorthura  troglodytes  pacificus.  Western  Winter  Wken. — 
Common  winter  resident.  Generally  found  in  some  brush  pile  in  the 
deep  timber.  Its  song,  frequently  heard  in  December  and  January,  is 
quite  low,  but  remarkably  sweet,  clear,  and  liquid. 

loS.  Cistothorus  palustris.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. — Summer 
resident;  not  very  common;  in  favorable  localities  stays  until  quite 
late. 

109.  Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. — 
A  not  uncommon  resident.  Keeps  well  in  the  pines  and  firs,  with  the 
following. 

no.  Sitta  pygmaea.  Pygmy  Nuthatch. — Rather  rare;  a  few  seen  in 
spring. 

111.  Psaltriparus  minimus.  Bush-tit. — Common  resident;  breeds 
in  the  thickets  of  ash  and  willow.  Their  beautiful  pensile  nests  seem  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

112.  Parus  atricapillus  occidentalis.  Oregon  Chickadee. — Very  com- 
mon resident,  with  all  the  habits  of  the  eastern  atricapillus. 

113.  Panis  rufescens.  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee.  —  Common 
winter  resident.  First  seen  in  December  in  company  with  occidentalis. 
A  few  lingered  to  breed,  but  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  first  brood  was 
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raised.  A  nest  was  found  on  April  28,  in  a  big  fir  stub*  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  was  a  hole,  not 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  running  horizontally  three  inches,  then  turning 
downward  for  six  inches  before  opening  out  into  the  nest,  which  was  of 
cow  and  rabbit  hair.     It  contained  seven  eggs,  with  large  embryos. 

114.  Regulus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. — Not  uncommon 
winter  resident.  Usually  seen  in  company  with  the  two  following  species. 
The  Ruby-crown  of  this  region  is  darker  than  those  taken  farther  east. 

115.  Regains  satrapa  olivaceus.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. — Much 
more  common  than  the  preceding.  Usually  seen  throughout  the  winter. 
Our  cold  weather  of  last  winter,  however,  drove  all  the  Kinglets  south, 
and  the  few  ivhich  returned  were  very  tardy.  The  Golden-crowns, 
however,  must  have  chosen  a  different  route  north,  for  only  five  or  six 
were  seen  during  the  spring  migration,  in  place  of  the  thousands  in  the 
spring  of  1884. 

116.  Tardus  ustulatils.  Russet-backed  Thrush. — Not  uncommon 
summer  resident.  During  the  first  week  after  its  arrival  it  is  very  shy  and 
silent,  keeping  in  the  darkest  and  deepest  thickets,  uttering  a  single 
chuck  of  alarm  when  disturbed.  As  their  numbers  increase,  a  few 
are  heard  singing  at  dusk  and  in  the  early  morning;  by  the  time  they 
have  all  arrived  the  woods  fairly  ring  with  the  clear  metallic  song  of  this 
and  the  following  species.     It  nests  in  dark  secluded  thickets. 

117.  Tardus  aonalaschkse.  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. — Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Arrives  about  April  20,  with  the  preceding,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  (labits  and  song. 

iiS.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  Western  Robin.  —  Abundant 
nearly  the  entire  year,  only  leaving  for  a  few  days  in  the  wet  season. 
"Several  having  white  markings  were  noted,  and  one  nearly  or  quite  pure 
albino  was  seen. 

119.  Hesperocichla  nsevia.  Varied  Robin.  'Mountain  Robin,* 'Sn-amp 
Robin' of  the  natives. — An  abundant  winter  resident;  first  seen  late  in 
September.  When  they  first  arrive  they  are  very  shy  and  keep  in  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  fir  forests,  where  only  the  cluck  of  alarm,  or  an  occa- 
sional call-note  is  heard.  As  their  numbers  increase  thev  are  seen  in  flocks 
feeding  in  the  meadows.  In  December  and  January  they  were  quite  tame, 
coming  about  the  fann-houscs  and  orchards,  feeding  on  frozen  apples  and 
whatever  they  could  pick  up.  Specimens  taken  during  the  heavy  storms 
last  winter  (i8S4-*85)  were  mere  skeletons  and  in  very  ragged  plumage; 
some  taken  in  January  were  still  moulting.  One  bird  was  seen  with  a 
white  patch  as  larjje  as  a  silver  half-dollar  between  the  wings.  They  usu- 
ally leave  for  the  north  before  the  last  of  March,  although  a  few  linger  into 
April,  and  show  the  same  sliy  disposition  as  the  September  birds. 

120.  Sialia  mexicana.  California  Hlueuird. — Very  common  sum- 
mer resident.  The  Bluebird  is  the  same  cheery,  happy  fellow  here  that  he 
is  everywhere.  Nests  in  hollow  stubs  or  dead  tre^s,  from  four  to  one  hun- 
dred ^^qX.  up. 
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AN   ORNITHOLOGICAL    RECONNAISSANCE   IN 
WESTERN  NORTH    CAROLINA. 

BY     WILLIAM      BREWSTER. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  1/2.) 

63.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-tiiroated  Vireo. — ^This  Vireo  was  not 
met  with  in  either  Buncombe  or  Yancy  Counties,  but  a  few  were  seen 
about  Old  Fort,  and  in  Jackson  and  Macon  Counties  it  was  rather  common, 
haunting  open  oak  woodlands  from  the  lower  valleys  (Franklin)  to  about 
4000  feet  (Highlands).  The  song  was  less  rich  and  full  than  attheNorth, 
but  otherwise  similar. 

64.  Vireo  novcboracensis.  White-eyed  Vireo. — Found  only  in  the 
lower  valleys,  where  it  occurred  sparingly  and  at  rather  wide  intervals  in 
thickets  bordering  streams. 

65.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo. — Common  everywhere  below 
4000  feet,  but  nowhere  as  abundant  as  at  the  North.  The  song  was  nor- 
mal, but  the  single  specimen  taken  (at  Sylva,  May  30)  differs  from  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  lacking  the  usual  ashy  of  the  head  and  greenish 
suffusion  over  the  back,  the  entire  upper  parts  being  nearly  concolor 
and  of  a  dull  smoky  brown.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  series  of  specimens 
will  prove  these  differences  to  be  characteristic  of  birds  from  this  region* 

65.  Vireo  gilvus.  Warbling  Vireo. — Found  only  at  Old  Fort  and 
along  the  Swannanoa  River  near  Asheville.  It  was  common  in  both  locali- 
ties, but  especially  so  in  the  red  birches,  sycamores,  and  maples  over- 
hanging the  Swannanoa,  where  three  or  four  were  ofken  heard  singing  in 
adjoining  trees.  « 

67.  Mniotilta  varia.     Black-and-white  Creeper. — Very  common  in 
hardwood  forests,  ranging  to  at  least  4500  feet  (near  Highlands).     Song 

normal. 

68.  Helminthophila  chrysoptera.  Golden-winged  Warbler. — Com- 
mon in  Jackson  and  Macon  Counties,  ranging  from  2000  to  4100  feet,  and 
haunting  open  oak  woodlands,  and  second  growth  on  hillsides.  In 
many  such  tracts  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
species;  in  others,  apparently  similar  in  every  way,  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
wanting.  The  males  sang  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  and  were  very 
shy;  the  song  is  precisely  as  at  the  North.  I  did  not  find  the  species  in 
either  Buncombe  or  Yancy  Counties. 

69.  Compsothlypis  americana.  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler. — Ir- 
regularly distributed  and  common  nowhere.  I  found  a  few  at  Old  Fort 
(McDowell  County),  one  on  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  near  Asheville, 
one  at  Franklin,  and  several  between  Franklin  and  Highlands.  All  these 
were  in  hardwood  timber,  singing  in  the  tops  of  the  taller  trees.  I  saw 
none  at  Highlands,  although  many  of  the  trees  there  were  hung  with  Usnea 
'moss.'  In  the  localities  where  my  specimens  were  found  there  was 
neither  Usnea  nor  Tillandsia. 
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70.  Dendroica   estiva.      Yellow  Warbler. — Abundant  everywhere 
below  2800  feet,  especially  in  willows  and  sycamores  along  the  banks  ot 
streams.     Throughout  the  region  its  song  was  very  different  from  that  of 
our  northern  bird  and  bore  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  song  of  the 
Nashville  Warbler,  for  which,  indeed,  I  at  first  mistook  it. 

71.  Dendroica  caenilescens.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. — 1 
heard  the  first  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  on  the  crest  of  the  Cowee 
Mountains,  but  at  the  time  supposed  it  to  be  a  belated  migrant.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  others  were  met  with  at  Cullasaja  Falls,  and 
along  the  road  between  that  point  and  Highlands  many  were  seen  or 
heard.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Highlands  they  were  everywhere  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  extensive  rhododendron  swamps,  literally  swarming 
and  evidently  settled  for  the  season,  if  not  actually  breeding.  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton  tells  me  that  he  regularly  hears  them  singing  in  these  swamps  through 
June  and  July,  but  he  has  never  found  the  nest.  On  the  Black  Mountains 
they  were  scarcely  less  numerous  in  belts  of  rhododendrons  bordering 
streams  at  between  3200  and  4500  feet,  but  curiously  enough  none  were 
seen  above  the  latter  elevation,  although  the  balsam  forests  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  these  mountains  would  seem  to  furnish  congenial  haunts. 

72.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  —  Gener. 
ally  distributed  between  2000  and  4000  feet,  but  nowhere  really  numerous. 
Indeed,  I  rarely  saw  more  than  one  or  two  in  any  single  day.  As  in 
New  England,  they  frequented  wood  edges  and  openings,  especially  such 
as  were  bordered  by  thickets  of  blackberry  bushes  or  hazels.  They  were 
also  found  in  rhododendrons.     The  song  was  perfectly  normal. 

73.  Dendroica  blackburniae.  Blackburnian  Warbler. — In  Jackson 
and  Macon  Counties  this  Warbler  was  abundant  everywhere,  above  3000 
feet,  but  I  heard  only  one  in  Yancy  County, — on  the  side  of  the  Black 
Mountains  at  3300  feet.  On  the  crest  of  the  Cowee  Range,  and  about 
Highlands,  they  were  among  the  commonest  and  most  conspicuous 
woodland  birds,  frequenting  old  oak  timber  interspersed  with  hemlocks 
or  bordering  hemlock  swamps.  In  these  evergreens  they  were  evidently 
breeding,  or  about  to  breed,  for  the  males  were  in  full  song  and  paired, 
and  I  noticed  that  each  had  its  particular  hemlock  which  it  guarded  with 
jealous  care,  driving  away  all  other  small  birds  that  came  into  or  near  it. 
The  song  here  was  peculiar,  but  still  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  unrecogniz- 
able. Several  males  which  I  shot  near  Highlands  differ  from  northern 
specimens  in  having  the  orange  of  the  throat  duller  and  paler. 

74.  Dendroica  dominica.  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  —  Met  with 
only  twice,  near  Old  Fort,  May  23,  and  at  Sylva,  May  30.  At  the  former 
place  one  was  heard  singing;  at  the  latter  a  pair  were  feeding  full-fledged 
young.  I  shot  the  male  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  it  was  a  typical 
dominica. 

75.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  —  Very 
curiously,  this  species  was  detected  only  on  the  Black  Mountains,  where 
it  was  confined  to  the  balsam  forests,  above  5000  feet.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds  here,  and  apparently  settled  for 
the  summer.     The  song  was  perfectly  normal. 
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76.  Dendroica  discolor.  Prairie  Warbler. — Met  with  only  at  Old 
F*ort,  where  it  was  common  in  brush-grown  pastures  and  tracts  of  young 
second-growth  on  hillsides. 

77.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird. — The  open  oak  woodlands,  so 
prevalent  in  this  region,  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Ovenbird,  and  throughout  them  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
characteristic  summer  birds.     I  did  not  find  it  above  4500  feet. 

78.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Large-billeo  Water-Thrush. — Only  four 
individuals  met  with,  two  in  rhododendron  swamps  near  Highlands,  the 
others  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuckaseegee  River,  between  East  La  Porte  and 
Sj^lva,  at  an  elevation  of  only  2150  feet.  One  of  the  Highlands  specimens 
was  found  at  fully  4500  feet. 

79.  Geothiypis  formosa.  Kentucky  Warbler. — Generally  distributed 
in  the  valleys  and  over  the  mountain  sides  to  about  3500  feet.  It  was 
usually  found  in  open  woodland  about  logs  or  fallen  tops,  but  also  occurred 
in  the  rhododendrons.  In  both  situations  it  was  an  uncommon,  incon- 
spicuous species,  oftener  heard  than  seen. 

80.  Geothiypis   trichas.     Maryland  Yellow-throat. — Rather  com- 
mon in  the  lower  valleys,  especially  in  thickets  near  streams  or  meadows 
^ot  seen  above  2100  feet. 

81.  Icteria  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. — The  Chat  was  abun. 
dant  everywhere  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  lower  slopes  of  themountains- 
to  at  least  2200  feet 

82.  Sylvania  mitrata.  Hooded  Warbler. — Found  sparingly  but  very 
generally  in  rhododendron  thickets  along  streams,  ranging  to  at  least 
3800  feet.     Song  normal. 

S3.  Sylvania  canadensis.  Canada  Flycatcher.  —  Abundant  from 
about  3000  feet  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 
Over  the  lower  portions  of  its  range  it  frequented  rhododendron  thickets 
bordering  streams,  above  5000  feet,  the  balsam  forests.  As  its  vertical 
distribution  extends  downward  below  the  upper  limits  of  that  of  5.  mitrata 
the  two  species  probably  come  together  in  places,  although  I  saw  no  in- 
stances of  this.  At  Highlands,  June  i,  1885,  Mr.  Boynton  found  a  nest 
placed  **in  a  grassy  spring-bank,"  and  "composed  chiefly  of  old  leaf-stems 
and  small  roots,  lined  with  fine  black  roots  which  resemble  hair.**  It 
contained  four  perfectly  fresh  eggs. 

84.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart. — I  saw  only  a  very 
few  Redstarts — certainly  less  than  a  dozen — all  in  the  lower  valleys,  and 
the  majority  among  alders  along  streams. 

85.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Mockingbird.  —  Confined  to  the  lower 
valleys,  where  it  is  uncommon  and  very  locally  distributed.  I  found  it 
most  numerous  about  Asheville,  where  at  least  three  or  four  pairs  were 

seen. 

86.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird. — One  of  the  most  numerous 
and  evenly  distributed  birds  of  the  region,  occurring  almost  everywhere 
below  4000  feet. 

87.  Harporhynchus  nifus.  Brown  Thrasher. — Much  less  common 
than  the  preceding  species,  but  still  frequently  met  with,  especially  on 
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brushy  hillsides  in  the  lower  valleys.  I  did  not  detect  it  anywhere  above 
3000 feet,  but  was  told  that  it  is  occasionally  seen  at  Highlands  (4000 feet). 
8S.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Carolina  Wren. — This  species  was 
common  in  the  valleys,  and  sparingly  distributed  over  higher  ground  to 
an  elevation  of  at  least  4000  feet.  It  was  nowhere  nearly  as  numerous, 
however,  as  in  the  coast  region  of  South  Carolina. 

89.  Thyothorus  bewickii.  Bewick's  Wren. — Confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  towns,  where  it  was  usually  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
conspicuous  birds.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  *House  Wren*  of  this  region,  and  in 
some  respects  is  even  more  familiar  and  confiding  than  this  better  known 
relative.  At  Asheville  it  was  breeding  in  such  numbers  that  nearly  every 
shed  or  other  out-building  harbored  a  pair,  the  male  of  which  sang  through 
the.  greater  part  of  the  day  from  the  ridgepole  or  gable  end  of  the  roof. 
The  song  is  sweet  and  exquisitely  tender — one  of  the  sweetest  and  tender- 
est  strains  I  know.  It  recalls  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  but  is  more  pro- 
longed, varied,  and  expressive.  This  species  resembles  other  Wrens 
(especially  T.  ludovicianus)  in  habits  and  motions,  creeping  and  hopping 
about  under  eav^s  of  buildings,  and  along  fences,  entering  every  hole  and 
crevice,  and  appearing  and  disappearing  like  a  mouse.  Its  slender  shape 
and  long  tail  give  it,  however,  a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance — much 
like  that  of  the  Po//0////<?.  The  tail  is  habitually  carried  above  the  line 
of  the  back,  although  its  position  and  inclination  are  constantly  changing. 
It  is  not  moved  in  the  usual  jerky  Wren-fashion,  but  rather  slowly  and 
deliberately.  In  a  breezy  situation  it  often  seems  quite  beyond  the  bird*s 
control,  waving  about  with  every  passing  puff  of  air. 

90.  Troglodytes  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. — This  species  was  met  with 
only  on  the  Black  Mountains,  where  it  was  abundant  throughout  the 
balsams,  from  5000  to  6000  feet,  filling  these  lonely  forests  with  its 
exquisite  melody  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  song  here  seemed  to  me 
even  finer  than  at  the  North.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  singers  perched  on  some  low  stump  or  moss-grown  rock,  but  to  my 
disappointment  I  failed  to  secure  a  specimen. 

91.  Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. — Common  about 
Highlands,  and  abundant  in  the  'balsams*  on  the  Black  Mountains,  but  not 
seen  in  either  locality  below  4000  feet.  At  Highlands  they  frequented 
hemlocks  in  the  'laurel'  swamps,  and  girdled  stumps  bordering  clearings. 
The  female  of  a  pair  shot  May  29  was  incubating.  The  males  were  in 
full  song  everywhere,  and  their  notes  seemed  to  me  identical  with  those  of 
the  northern  bird.  My  specimens  are  rather  browner  than  spring  exam- 
ples from  New  England,  but  in  other  respects  similar.  Mr.  Boynton  has 
taken  the  nest  at  Highlands.  It  was  built  in  the  usual  way,  behind  a  scmle 
of  loose  bark. 

9i.  Sitta  carolinensis.  White-bellied  Nl'tiiatch. — Only  four  seen, 
one  at  Franklin  in  the  trees  shading  the  main  street  of  the  village,  the 
other  three  at  Highlands  in  onk  woodland. 

93.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-bellikd  NrTiiATCii. — In  the  balsams  of 
the  Black  Mountains,  from  about  5000  feet  to  the  top  of  the  main  ridge 
(6000 feet),  this  Nuthatch  was  more  abundant  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  else- 
where.    Whenever  I  stopped  to  listen  or  look  around   its  whining,  nasal 
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call  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  sounds  that  came  to  my  ears,  and  often 
three  or  four  different  birds  would  be  heard  at  once.  They  were  usually 
invisible — high  in  the  tops  of  the  matted  evergreens,  but  I  occasionally 
caught  sight  of  one  hanging  head  downward  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  or 
winding  up  the  main  stem  of  the  tree.  A  pair  had  a  nest  in  a  short  dead 
prong  near  the  top  of  a  yellow  birch  which  grew  near  the  bridle  path.  I 
was  unable  to  examine  it,  but  it  must  have  contained  young,  for  both 
parent  birds  'repeatedly  entered  the  hole  bearing  food  in  their  bills.  A 
male  shot  on  this  mountain  is  indistinguishable  from  New  England 
specimens. 

Near  Highlands,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  I  found  a  single  pair 
of  these  Nuthatches  in  an  extensive  Maurel  swamp,'  shaded  by  giant  hem- 
locks. They  were  undoubtedly  breeding,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  nest. 

94.  Panis  bicolor.  Tufted  Titmouse. — Generally  distributed  from 
the  valleys  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  hardwood  forests  on  the  mountain 
sides,  but  nowhere  common. 

95.  Parus  atricapillus.      Black-capped    Chickadee. — This  northern 
species,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  never  been   previously  found 
south  of  Virginia,  proved  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  *balsam'  belt  of  the 
Black  Mountains.     Its  notes  and  habits  here  were  precisely  the  same  as  at 
the  North,  and  very  different  from  those  of  P.  carolincnsis,  with  which  it 
mingled  along  the  lower  borders  of  its  range.     Like  most  of  the  birds  in- 
habiting these  mountains,  it  was  exceedingly  shy,  so  much  so  indeed  that  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  specimens.     These  represent  two  pairs, 
of  which  both  females  were  incubating.  All  four  differ  from  northern  exam- 
ples in  being  smaller,  with  much  slenderer,  more  acute  bills,  and  generally 
deeper,  browner  tints,  especially  on  the  back  and  sides,  which  are  nearly 
as  richly  colored  as  in  autumnal  specimens  from  New  England.     These 
characteristics,  if  constant,  should  perhaps  entitle  the  North  Carolina  form 
to  subspecific  recognition. 

96.  Parus  carolinensis.  Carolina  Chickadee. — Common,  and  very 
generally  distributed,  ranging  from  the  lowlands  to  at  least  5000  feet,  and 
probably  still  higher.  On  the  Black  Mountains  I  found  it  breeding  spar- 
ingly along  the  lower  edge  of  the  balsam  belt,  and  thus  actually  mingling 
'^vith  P.  atricapillus.  In  one  place  a  male  of  each  species  was  singing  in 
1lhe  same  tree,  the  low  p\vi.\x\i\\'Q  tsivee-dcc — tszvee-dee  of  the  P.  carolinensis^ 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  ringing  te-dcrry  of  its  more  northern  cousin. 
*The  fact  that  the  two  occur  here  together  and  that  each  preserves  its  char- 
acteristic notes  and  habits,  should  forever  settle  all  doubts  as  to  their 
specific  distinctness. 

A  ne:-t  found  June  z  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains  was  in  a  shallow 
cavitv  in  the  end  of  a  fence  rail  bv  the  roadside.  It  contained  six  young, 
fully  fledged  and  apparently  large  enough  to  fly.  They  made  a  pretty 
picture — the  circle  of  black  and  white  heads  peering  out  curiously  at  the 
entrance. 

97.  Regulus  satrapa.  Golden-crested  Kinglet. — Throughout  the 
sombre  balsam  forest  on  the  upper  slopes  and  ridges  of  the  Black  Moun- 
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tains  this  Kinglet  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  bin 
The  males  were  in  full  song  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (June  1,2),  but  as  th 
kept  well  up  in  the  tree-tops  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  sig] 
at  one.  Indeed,  the  single  specimen  which  I  shot  cost  more  than  an  hour^*^ 
persistent  labor.  This  specimen  seems  to  be  identical  with  northern  bird  ^^ 
The  song,  also,  was  quite  normal. 

98.  Polioptila  caerulea.     Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. — Seen  only  along- 
the  road  between  Webster  and  Franklin,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  latter 
town,  where  it  was  common    throughout  an  extensive  tract  of  post-oak 
scrub. 

99.  Turdus  mustelinus.  Wood  Thrush. — Abundant,  and  generally 
distributed,  ranging  from  the  lowest  valleys  to  at  least  4500  feet,  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  breeding,  everywhere,  but  most  numerously  in  thick- 
ets of  rhododendrons  near  streams.  Two  nests,  each  containing  four  fresh 
eggs,  were  found  at  Highlands;  one,  May  27,  in  a  cornel  (^Cornusflorida)  ; 
the  other,  May  28,  in  a  rhododendron   (^Rhododendron  maximum), 

100.  Turdus  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush.  —  Abundant  over  the 
elevated  plateau  about  Highlands,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  on  the  Black 
Mountains,  ranging  in  both  localities  from  about  3500  to  500Q  feet.  Like 
the  Wood  Thrush  this  species  haunted,  by  preference,  rhododendron  thick- 
ets along  streams,  and  in  many  of  these  tangled  retreats  it  was  far  more 
numerous  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  the  North.  Its  call-notes  were 
louder,  sharper,  and  more  penetrating  than  those  of  our  New  England 
bird.  '  The  song,  also,  was  clearer,  more  varied,  and  altogether  finer. 

On  the  Black  Mountains  Wilson's  Thrushes  abounded  in  the  dense 
evergreen  forest  of  spruces  and  balsams  at,  and  for  a  little  distance  above, 
5000  feet  Two  specimens  which  I  shot  here  are  somewhat  larger  than 
New  England  examples,  and  decidedly  browner.  Mr.  Boynton  has  re- 
peatedly found  the  nest  of  this  species  at  Highlands,  usually  in  the  top 
of  a  fallen  tree,  sometimes  on  a  mound  surrounded  by  water  or  springy 
ground. 

loi.  Merula  migratoria.  American  Robin.  —  Irregularly  but  y^ry 
generally  distributed  over  the  region  from  the  lowest  valleys  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  low  country  it 
was  seen  onlv  in  or  near  towns,  where  it  had  all  the  familiar  habits  of  our 
northern  bird ;  but  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountains  it  occurred 
miles  away  from  any  house  or  clearing,  and  in  the  wildest  possible  places. 
It  was  most  numerous  at  IIi:^lilnnds.  and  on  the  Black  Mountains,  between 
4000  and  5S00  feet.  Throughout  the  entire  mountain  region  its  song  and 
habits  seemed  to  be  perfectly  normal.  A  female  shot  May  27  was  laying. 
This  and  another  specimen  (male.  May  28)  are  smaller  than  northern  ex- 
amples and  the  throat  in  both  is  nearly  immaculate. 

102.  Sialia  sialis.  Bluebird. — Common,  ranging  up  to  about  4000 
eet.  Although  often  seen  in  tlic  wilder  portions  of  this  region,  it  evidently 
preferred  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  houses,  where,  unmolested  by 
the  quarrelsome  House  Sparrow,  it  bred  in  boxes  put  up  for  its  reception 
and  showed  all  that  charming  familiarity  and  confidence  which  once  char- 
acterized our  New  England  Bluebird. 
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Species  of  whose  occurrence  during  autumn  or  winter  I  obtained 

satisfactory  proof, 

X.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe — At  Highlands  I  ex- 
am fned  the  skin  of  one  of  these  Grebes  which  had  been  shot  the  preceding 
autuinn  in  a  mill-pond  near  the  town. 

2.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. — Often  seen  in  small  numbers 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations. 

3-  Porzana  Carolina.  Carolina  Rail. — Of  irregular  occurrence  near 
Ashevillein  early  autumn.  One  gentleman  assured  me  that  during  a 
hesw  V  easterly  storm  in  September,  1883,  he  bagged  twenty  specimens  in 
the   meadows  along  the  French  Broad  River. 

-♦-  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. — This  well-known  game  bird 
visits  the  meadows  about  Asheville  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  fairly 
good    shooting.     It  occurs  only  during  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations. 

5-  Ardea  herodiasr  Great  Blue  Heron. — Seen  occasionally  along 
tHe   F^rench  Broad  River. 

^-  Ectopistes  migratorius.  Wild  Pigeon. — Said  to  occur  in  numbers 
in  autumn   and  winter,  especially  when  beech  mast  is  abundant. 

7-  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. — At  Highlands  I  was  shown 
the  Avings  and  tails  of  several  specimens  shot  the  preceding  autumn. 

S-  Falco  sparvcrius.  Sparrow  Hawk; — I  include  this  Hawk  on 
precisely  the  same  evidence  as  the  Sharp-shin,  viz.,  that  of  the  exami- 
*^a.tionof  some  wings  and  tails  in  the  possession  of  a  gentlemanat  High- 
laricls.    The  species  probably  breeds  also,  but  of  this  I  have  no  proof 

Q-  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. — An  adult  female,  very  large 
^»^ci  pale,  shot  by  Mr.  Boynton  at  Highlands,  February  8,  1886,  reaches 
"^^  just  in  time  for  mention  in  this  connection.  With  it  Mr.  Boynton 
^*so  sends:  y 

*o.  Melanerpes  carolinus. — Red-bellied  Woodpecker. — A  male  shot 
^^   Highlands  (4000  fl.)  Feb.  6,  18S6. 

*i-  Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Grackle. — One  taken  at  High- 
*^iicls,  January  23,  1886.  "It  has  been  about  the  town  all  winter  in  com- 
Pstrijjr  with  a  flock  of  Meadow-larks." 


^      LIST   OF    THE    BIRDS    OBTAINED    IN   VENTURA 

COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

BY    BARTON     W.    EVERMANN. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  9^.) 

*oi.     *Phal«noptilus  nuttali.     (418.)    Poor-will. — Summer  resident; 
^Qt  common.     During  two  years  I  secured  but  one  specimen. 
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102.  ^Chordeiles   virginianus    henryi.     (420  a,")      Western   Nic? 
HAWK. — Common  migrant;  a  few  breed. 

103.  Micropus  melanoleucus.     (425.)     White-throated  Swift. — - 
February  19,  iSSi»  while  on  a  high  mesa  near  where  Santa   Paula  Ci 
enters  the  valley,  I  saw  perhaps  a  score  of  White-throated  Swifts  circl  3 
high  in  air  overhead.     Toward  evening  they  came  lower  down  and  I  ^ 
ceeded  in  getting  three  fine  specimens,  two  females  and  one  male.     I  & 
the  bird  on  a  few  other  occasions,  but  never  secured  any  other  specimen.  *^ 

104.  ♦Trochilus  alexandri.     (429.)     Black-chinned  Hummingbird «  — 
Rather  common  summer  resident. 

105.  ♦Trochilus  costae.     (430.)     Costa's    Hummingbird.  —  Sumns^^ 
resident,  rare.    I  have  but  one  specimen  obtained  in  the  county. 

106.  ♦Trochilus    annae.     C431.)     Anna's    Hummingbird. — A   sumnne:' 
resident;  more  common  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

107.  ♦Trochilus  rufus.     (433.)     Rufous  Hummingbird. — This  I  con-  — 
sider  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  Hummers  found  in  the  county,    ft 

is  resident,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  midwinter.  I  found  it  very  common 
in  April  and  May  in  the  thickets  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River. 

Allen's  Hummingbird  {Trochilus  alleni)  (434)  likely  occurs  in  the 
county,  but  as  I  never  identified  it  I  do  not  include  it  in  this  list. 

108.  ♦Tyrannus  verticalis.  (447.)  Western  Kingbird. — A  rather  com- 
mon summer  resident,  arriving  last  week  in  March.  Full  sets  of  eggs  may 
be  found  by  May  i. 

109.  ♦Tyrannus  vociferans.  (448.)  Cassin's  Kingbird.  —  Summer 
resident;  more  common  than  verticalis.  Breeds  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
The  eggs  of  these  two  species  can  hardly  be  distinguished  with  certainty, 
hence  the  birds  should  be  identified  before  taking  the  eggs. 

110.  ♦Myiarchus  cinerascens.  (454)  Ash-throated  Flycatcher. 
— A  summer  resident;  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April.  Not  very  com- 
mon. 

111.  Sayomis  saya.  (457)  Say's  Phcebe. — A  winter  resident;  not 
common.     I  think  a  few  remain  to  breed,  though  I  never  found  its   nest. 

112.  ♦Sayornis  nigricans.  (45'S.)  Black  Phcebe. — A  common  resi- 
dent throughout  the  year.     Nests  as  early  as  April   i. 

113.  ♦Contopus  richardsoni.  (462.)  Western  Wood  Pewee. — This 
species  is  a  summer  resident,  but  not  common.  I  have  two  specimens 
secured  in  Ventura  County. 

114.  ♦Empidonax  hammondi.  (46S.)  Hammond's  Flycatcher. — 
Summer  re*iidcnt;  not  common.  I  have  one  specimen  obtained  at  Santa 
Paula,  April   10. 

115.  ♦Empidonax  obscurus.  (469.)  Wright's  Flycatcher. — I  never 
identified  this  species  as  a  resident  of  Ventura  Countv.  The  onlv  reason 
why  I  include  it  is  based  upon  a  set  o(  four  eggs  which  were  brought  me 
by  a  boy  at  Siinta  Paula,  and  which  I  refer  to  this  species.  In  color  the 
egi;s  arc  a  pure  white,  unspotted,  and  measure  .72  X  .60,  .73  X  .61,  .73 
X  .6:). 
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ii6.  Otocoris  alpestris  rubea.  (474/*.)  Ruddy  Shore  Lark. — An 
zibundant  winter  resident,  often  seen  in  very  large  flocks.  I  do  not  know 
ILhat  anj  breed  in  the  county.  I  have  seen  several  specimens  taken  in  the 
<:ounty  that  differed  very  little  if  any  from  typical  alpestris. 

117.  *Corvus  americanus.  (488.)  American  Crow. — Common  resi- 
<ient. 

118.  ♦Corvus  caurinus.  (489.)  Northwest  Crow. — An  abundant 
resident. 

119.  •Pica  nuttalli.  (476.)  Yellow-billed  Magpie. — This  noisy 
l^ird  is  resident  in  th^  county  and  abundant  in  suitable  places.  They  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  any   caflon    where   sheep   or   other   stock   are 

herded.     In  Wheeler  Cafion,  near  Santa  Paula,  I  always  found  them  abun- 
dant. On  April  2,  1881, 1  obtained  over  sixty  eggs  from  nests  in  thiscaflon. 

120.  *Cyanocitta  stelleri  frontalis.  (478  a.)  Blue-fronted  Jay. — 
Hesident  in  the  mountains  among  the  evergreens.  I  never  saw  this 
species  in  the  county  except  near  the  head  of  Santa  Paula  Creek. 

121.  *Aphelocoma  califomica.  (481.)  California  Jay. — This  Jay 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  generallv  distributed  birds  of  the  county. 
It  is  resident,  and  begins  nesting  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March. 

122.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  (497.)  Yellow-headed  Black- 
sird. —  Abundant  winter  resident.  Most  frequently  seen  in  early  morn- 
ing about  where  hogs  are  (^i\.  I  never  found  its  nest,  but  think  it  breeds 
in  the  marshes  near  the  coast. 

123.  *Agelaius  gubemator.  (499.)  Bicolored  Blackbird. — Com- 
mon; resident. 

124.  "'Agelaius  tricolor.  (500.)  Tricolored  Blackbird. — An  abun- 
dant resident. 

125.  "'Stumella  magna  neglecta.  (501^.)  Western  Meadow  Lark. 
^Abundant  in  winter;  a  few  remain  to  breed. 

126.  *Icterus  cucuUatus  nelsoni.  (585  a.)  Arizona  I1(X)drd  Ori- 
ole.— This  handsome  bird  is  a  comn.on  summer  resident,  arriving  about 
the  first  of  April.  I  have  traced  it  as  fur  north  as  Santa  Barbara.  It  has 
never  before  been  recorded  north  of  I^os  Angeles,  I  believC. 

127.  ♦Icterus  bullocki.  <^(^)  BuLLfK:K's  (Jriole. — Summer  resi- 
dent; somewhat  more  common  than  the  Hooded.  Arrives  last  week  in 
March. 

128.  ♦Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  ^510.)  Brewer*s  Blackbird. — 
One  of  the  most  abundant  residents.  Nests  usually  in  the  live-oaks  near 
dwellings. 

129.  Carpodacus  purpureus  califomicus.  (517^/.)  California  Pur- 
ple Finch.— A  rare  winter  visitant. 

130.  ^Carpodacus  frontalis  rhodocolpus.  (•yifja.)  Crlmson  House 
Finch. — Resident.  Perhap>  the  mo^^t  abundant  bird  r>f  the  county.  Nests 
anvwhere  and  everv\vht;re. — in  pon:hc*»,  old  ran*.,  in  hoie?»  ar  on  limbs  of 
trees*  in  sides  of  hay^tack'^.  and  even  in  the  me?»hcs  *>f  the  ncits  of  Crows  and 
the  larger  Havvk>.  I  have  found  ifs  nc-it  in  all  the^c  varifju-%  poiitiori.i.  I 
have  the  ne-^t  of  a  HulUnk'-*  Oriole  in»id<;  of  which  \h  a  IIou>ic  Finch's  nest. 
It  contained  a  full  •^i-r.  of  «?•'/'.?''  when  found. 
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This  little  bird  is  much  like  the  English  Sparrow  now  devastating  thi 
country,  and  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  fruit  men,  who  regard  it  as  their 
worst  enemy  among  the  birds. 

131.  V'Spinus  tristis.  (529.)  American  Goldfinch.  —  Common. 
Resident  throughout  the  year. 

132.  *Spinu8  psaltria.  (530.)  Arkansas  Goldfinch.  — Not  com- 
mcm.     Resident  from  April  to  October. 

133.  *  Spinas  lawrencei.  (531.)  Lawrence's  Goldfinch. — Common 
summer  resident.  Probably  the  most  abundant  representative  of  the 
genus.  Its  eggs  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding by  being  pure  white,  while  the  others  are  light  green,  or  greenish 
white. 

134.  *Ammodramu8  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  (542  bS)  Western 
Savanna  Sparrow. — Resident  in  old  fields  and  meadows.     Not  common. 

135.  *Ammodramu8  beldingi.  (543.)  Belding*s  Marsh  Sparrow. 
— Resident ;   frequent  near  the  coast. 

136.  Poocaetesgramineusconfinis.  (540  a.)  Western  Vesper  Spar- 
row.— R^esi  dent }     Not  common. 

137.  *Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus.  (552  a.)  Western  Lark 
Sparrow. — Common  resident.  Scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  east- 
ern form. 

138.  Zonotrichia  gambeli.  (556.)  Gambel*s  Sparrow. — An  abun- 
dant winter  resident. 

139.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  (557.)  Golden-crowned  Sparrow. — 
Winter  resident;  frequent  in  the  foothills  and  mountains;  seldom  seen  in 
the  valleys. 

140.  *  Spizella  socialis  arizonae.  (560  a.)  Western  Chipping  Spar- 
row.— Summer  resident.     Rare. 

141.  Junco  hyemalis  oregonus.  (567//.)  Oregon  Junco. — Rare  win- 
ter resident.     Seen  oftcnest  high  up  in  the  mountains. 

142.  Amphispiza  belli.  (574-)  Bell's  Sparrow. — A  rare  winter 
resident  among  the  hills.  A  pair  of  fine  specimens  were  gotten  October 
30,  in  the  mountains  near  Santa  Paula. 

143.  Peucflea  ruficeps.  (580.)  Rufous-crowned  Sparrow. — A  rather 
common  resident,  but  found  only  among  the  mountains. 

144.  *  Melospiza  fasciata  heermanni.  (581  c.)  Heermann's  Song  Spar- 
row.— Resident;  not  verv  common. 

145.  *  Melospiza  fasciata  samuelis.  (5S1  </.)  Samuels's  Song  Spar- 
row.— Resident ;  coninion. 

146.  ♦  Melospiza  fasciata  guttata.  (581c.)  Risty  Song  Sparrow.— 
Resident.      Rare 

147.  ♦  Pipilo  maculatus  megalonyx.  (588  a. )  Spurred  Towher. — 
Resident.     Con^nion. 

148.  ♦  Pipilo  fuscus  crissalis.  (591/;.)  California  Brown  Towher. 
— Resident.     One  of  the  most  abundant  and  best  known  birds. 

149.  ♦  Habia  melanoccphala.  1,596.)  Black-headed  Grosbeak. — 
Summer  resident :  roninion.  Arrives  about  April  23.  A  sweet  and  pleas- 
ing songster. 
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150.  Guiraca  caerulea.  (597.)  Blue  Grosbeak. — Rare.  Perhaps  a 
summer  resident,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  except  in  the  spring. 

151.  *  Passerina  amoena.  (599-)  Lazuli  Bunting. — This  beautiful 
little  bird  is  rather  common  as  a  summer  resident. 

153.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  (607.)  Western  Tanagbr. — A.  summer 
resident;  not  common.  It  doubtless  breeds  in  the  county,  although  I 
never  succeeded  in  finding  its  nest.  Arrives  from  the  south  about  the  23d 
of  April. 

153.  ♦Progne  subis.  (611.)  Purple  Martin.  —  Summer  resident; 
moderately  common,  nesting  usually  in  holes  in  trees.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  adopted,  to  any  great  extent,  the  custom  of  nesting  in  boxes,  so 
common  with  this  species  *  back  in  the  States.* 

154.  *  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  (612.)  Cliff  Swallow. — An  abundant 

summer  resident.     In  x88i,  a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  pairs  nested 

in  a  shed  in  Santa  Paula.     The  nests  were  fastened  to  the  rafters,   much 

after  the  manner  of  the  Barn  Swallow.     Many  horse-hairs  were  plastered 

into  the  nests  and  these  often  caused  the  death  of  the  builders.     I  took 

from  this  shed  some  six  or  eight  dead  birds  which  I  found  hanging  about 

the  nests,  they  having  gotten  entangled  in  the  hairs. 

155.  *  Chelidon  erythrogaster.    (613.)  Barn  Swallow. — Summer  res- 
ident, but  not  common. 

156.  ♦  Tachycineta  bicolor.  (614.)  Tree  Swallow. — Summer  resi- 
dent, abundant.  Many  breed  in  holes  in  the  willows  near  the  mouth  of 
tHe  Santa  Clara  River. 

157'  *Tachycineta  thalassina.  (615.)  Violet-green  Swallow. — 
This  beautiful  Swallow  is  rather  common  during  the  spring  migrations. 
-^  few  remain  to  breed. 

158.  ♦Clivicola  riparia.  (616.)  Bank  Swallow. — Summer  resident; 
l<x:ally  abundant. 

159.  *Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  (617.)  Rough-winged  Swal- 
low.— Perhaps  a  common  summer  resident,  but  Ubually  confounded  with 
tilie  preceding. 

160.  Ampelis  cedronim.  (619.)  Cedar  Waxwixg. — A  frequent 
>^-inter  visitant.  Often  seen  in  flocks  of  six  to  twenty  about  the  pepper- 
threes,  upon  the  berries  of  which  they  feed. 

161.  ♦Phainopcpla  nitens.     (620.)     Phainopepla. — This   is  to  me  one 
<:>f  the  most  interesting  of  the  birds  found  in  this  part  of  the  State.     On 
October  15,   1879,  I  first  met  with  this  species, — a  young  male  which  I 
found  in  the  valley  near  Santa   Paula.     While  collecting  Ganibel's  Spar- 
rows and  Spurred  Towhees  along  a  brush-fence  I  observed  this  bird  flying 
Trom  one   stake  to  another,  darting  out  frequently   after  some  passing  in- 
Hect.     I  saw  no  others  until  earlv  in   the  following  May,  when  I  met  with 
a  flock  of  a   dozen  or  more  in   Santa  Paula  Caflon.     They  were  feeding 
Upon  certain  insects  then   common  about   the  elder  and    sumac  bushes 
which    grow  plentifully  in    that   part   of  the  caflon.      I  did   not  observe 
them    again  until  August  (I   was   unable   to   visit  the  carton    during   the 
summer),  when  1  again  found  them  in  small  flocks  feeding  upon  the    ber- 
ries of  the  choke-cherry.     Here  they  remained  until  late  in  October,  when 
they  migrated  southward,  to  return  again  about  the  middle  of  April.     On 
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Majr  4  a  nest  was  found,  saddled  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb  of  a 
live-oak  which  stood  in  a  pasture  in  the  valley,  but  near  the  mouth  of 
Santa  Paula  CaAon.  This  nest  contained  three  fresh  eggs,  which  meas- 
ured  .90  X  .64,  .92  X  .62,  and  .89  X  .62.  Other  nests  were  found  May  12, 
13,  17,  and  19,  and  June  2.  Of  the  seven  nests  found  by  me  only  one  was 
out  in  the  valley,  the  others  all  being  in  Santa  Paula  Cation.  All  of 
these  nests  were  in  live-oaks,  but  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Corey  of  Santa  Paula,  that  he  has  recently  found  them  in  pepper-trees, 
blue-gums,  and  elders.  From  these  seven  nests  twenty  eggs  were  obtained, 
/^rtftf  being  the  number  in  each  clutch  except  one,  which  contained  but 
two.  In  Arizona,  Capt.  Bendire  has  found  many  nests  of  this  bird,  but 
with  never  more  than  two  eggs  in  a  set,  and  it  was  not  known  that 
more  than  two  eggs  to  the  set  were  ever  laid  until  these  nests  were  found 
by  me.*  The  average  measurements  of  eighteen  ^%%^  are  .925  X  .652,  and 
thus  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  Arizona  specimens. 

In  the  *OrnithoIogi8t  and  Odlogist,*  Vol.  VII,  p.  179,  I  speak  of  the 
song  of  this  bird,  which  I  have  often  heard  at  nightfall  in  the  cafion  above 
mentioned.  This  song  is  sweet  and  plaintive,  agreeing  essentially  with 
the  description  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Coues,  who  seem  to  be  the 
only  observers  who  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  credit  the  Phainopepla 
with  any  ability  as  a  bird  of  song. 

Santa  Paula  Ciilon  seems  to  be  the  favorite  ground  in  this  county  for 
this  bird;  only  in  three  other  places  in  the  county  have  I  seen  it  These 
are  (i)  a  few  individuals  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  about  Santa  Paula,  (2) 
several  in  the  beautiful  Ojai  Valley,  seven  to  ten  miles  from  Santa  Paula, 
and  (3)  among  the  gnarled  and  moss-grown  oaks  on  the  Cacitas  Pass,  be- 
tween San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,  where  I  saw  a  number  in  the 
month  of  June,  but  did  not  have  leisure  to  search  for  nests. 

162.  *Laniu8  ludovicianus  excubitorides.  (622  a.)  Wiiite-rumped 
Sh.iikr. — A  common  resident.  This  bird  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Mock- 
ingbird by  the  common  people,  who  wonder  why  the  pets  they  have 
reared  with  such  care  show  no  inclination  to  sing. 

163.  *Vireo  gilvus.  (627.)  Warbling  Virko.  —  Summer  resident, 
but  not  common. 

164.  Vireo  huttoni.  (632.)  Huttox's  Vireo. — Not  common.  Prob- 
ablv  breeds  in  the  count >. 

165.  Vireo  bcUii  pusillus.  (633  r/.)  Least  Vireo. — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ever  saw  this  bird,  but  think  I  saw  a  few  among  the  oaks  near  Si- 
Sa  Cafion  in  January. 

166.  Dendroica  sestiva.  (652.)  Vkllow  Warbler.  —  A  common 
mijjrant.  Some  mav  remain  to  breed,  but  I  do  not  know  that  its  nest  has 
ever  been  found  in  the  county. 

167.  Dendroica  auduboni.  (656.)  AininoN's  Warbler. — An  abun- 
dant winter  resident.  Tliis  is  by  far  the  most  common  species  of  the 
family  found  on  the  coast. 


[•On  this  point  sot*  also  W.  K.  D.  Scott,  Auk,  Vol.  II,  pp.  242-246,  especially  the 
lust  para<:raj)li  of  p.  24M.- -l'U)I>.] 
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168.  Dendroica  graciae.  (664.)  Grace's  Warbler. — I  never  saw  but 
one  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Warbler, — a  male  in  fine  plumage  which 
I  shot  from  a  cotton  wood  tree  near  Santa  Paula,  May  3,  1881. 

169.  Dendroica  nigrescens.  (665.)  Black-throated  Gray  War- 
bler. 

170.  Dendroica  occidentalis.  (669.)  Hermit  Warbler. — I  never 
ss-ecured  specimens  of  either  of  these  two  rare  Warblers,  but  I  am  confi- 
cSent  I  have  seen  them  both  in  the  county  in  April. 

171.  Geothlypis  macgillivrayi.  (680.)  Macgillivray's  Warbler. — 
^f  igrant.     Not  common. 

172.  ^Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  (681  a.')  Western  Yellow- 
i*HROAT. — A  common  resident,  nesting  in  the  grass  or  tules  about  low 
XTnarshy  places. 

173.  •Icteria  virens  longicauda.  (683  a.)  Long-tailed  Chat. — A 
c^ommon  summer  resident.  A  very  eccentric  bird  in  more  ways  than 
CDne.     Often  sings  at  night. 

174.  "'Sylvania  pusilla  pileolata.  (685  r/.)  Pileolatrd  Warbler. — 
Common  summer  resident  in  suitable  places.  Arrives  about  the  first 
A^eek  in  April.  I  found  it  abundant  in  the  willows  near  the  mouths  of 
t:he  Santa  Clara  and  San  Buenaventura  Rivers,  where  I  secured  its  nest 
^nd  eggs. 

175.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  (697.)  American  Pipit. —An  occa- 
sional winter  visitant. 

176.  *Cinclus  mexicanus.  (701.)  American  Dipper.  —  Frequent 
slong  the  mountain  streams.  One  of  the  chief  friends  of  the  moun- 
t.ain  camper. 

177.  Oroscoptes  montanus.  (702.)  Sage  Thrasher.  —  A  rare  mi- 
grant. One  specimen  obtained  March  12,  1S81,  on  the  Rocky  Flat  above 
Santa  Paula. 

178.  *Mimus  polyglottos.  (703.)  Mockingbird. — A  common  resi- 
dent. The  most  renowned  of  our  singing  Thrushes.  It  may  often  be 
heard  singing  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

179.  ^Harporhynchus  redivivus.  (710.)  Californian  Thrasher. — A 
common  resident  and  noted  songster.  May  be  known  by  its  plain  brown 
color  and  long  decurved  bill.     Nests  as  early  as  February  21. 

180.  ♦Campylorhynchus  brunneicapillus.  (713-)  Cactus  Wren. — 
A  common  summer  resident  where  cacti  are  abundant. 

181.  ♦Salpinctes  obsoletus.  (715.)  Rock  Wren. — Rare.  Perhaps 
resident  in  the  rockv  cartons  of  the  countv. 

182.  ^Catherpes  mexicanus  conspersus.  (717  </.)  Canon  Wren. — Fre- 
quent in  the  higher  and  rocky  cartons,  where  it  is  probably  resident. 

183.  *Thryothorus  bcwickii  spilurus.  (719  «.)  Vigors's  Wren  — 
Rather  common  locally,  but  rare  about  Santa  Paula.     Resident. 

184.  *Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani.  (721  r?.)  Parkman*s  Wren. 
— An  abundant  resident  throughout  the  county.  Nests  in  knot  holes, 
hollow  limbs,  old  tin  cans,  coat  sleeves  that  chance  to  be  hanging  in 
accessible  places, — anywhere  that  happens  to  strike  their  fancy. 
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185.  Sitta  carolinensis    aculeata.      (727  a.)     Slender-billed   Nut^' 
HATCH. — A  rare  winter  visitant. 

186.  ♦Parus    inomatus.     (733.)     Plain    Titmouse. — Common    rc«i^-" 
dent, — most  frequent  among  clumps  of  live-oaks. 

187.  Parus  atricapillus  occidentalis.  (735  a.)  Oregon  Chickadee.— 
A  rare  winter  resident. 

188.  *Cham8ea  fasciata.  (742.)  Wren-Tit. — Rather  common  resi- 
dent.    Frequents  sage-brush  and  other  chaparral. 

189.  *P8altriparu8  minimus.  (743.)  Least  Tit. — A  rather  common 
resident;  found  in  small  flocks  of  from  six  to  ten  in  winter.  Breeds  earlj, 
building  a  long  pensile  nest,  which  it  usually  attaches  to  the  limb  of  a  live- 
oak.  The  nest  varies  much  in  length,  ranging  from  4  to  22  inches  in  ex- 
treme length.  (See  Gentry's  'Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of  the  United 
States,'  131,  1882.) 

190.  Regulus  satrapa  olivaceus.  (748  a.)  Western  Golden-crownid 
Kinglet. — ^With  the  preceding,  a  rare  winter  resident. 

191.  Regulus  calendula.  (749.)  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. — I  often 
met  with  this  diminutive  bird  among  the  oaks  of  the  foothills,  but  only  in 
winter.     I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  it  in  the  valley  or  larger  cafions. 

192.  ♦Polioptila  caerulea.  (751.)  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. — ^This 
little  bird  is  a  moderately  common  resident,  nesting  usually  in  the  live- 
oaks,  about  the  middle  of  May. 

193.  ^Polioptila  califomica.  (753.)  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.— 
Not  so  common  as  the  preceding.     Resident. 

194.  Myadestes  townsendii.  (754.)  Townsend's  Solitaire. — A 
very  rare  migrant.     I  saw  it  once  or  twice  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

195.  Turdus  ustulatus.  (758.)  Russet-backed  Thrush. — A  spring 
and  fall  migrant.     Not  common. 

196.  Turdus  aonalaschke.  (759-)  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. — A 
migrant  with  the  preceding.     Perhaps  not  so  common. 

197.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  (761  a.)  Western  Robin. — An 
abundant  winter  resident. 

198.  Hesperocichla  naevia.  (763.)  Varied  Thrush. — A  rare  winter 
visitant;  seen  only  on  one  occasion. 

199.  I'Sialia  mexicana.  (767.)  Western  Bluebird. — This  bird  is 
a  common  resident,  but  seems  to  lack  some  of  those  characteristics 
which  make  our  eastern  species  so  great  a  favorite.  It  is  but  rarely  seen 
about  our  dwellings,  but  stays  in  more  secluded  retreats.  Boxes  which, 
raised  on  poles  in  the  garden  or  about  the  barn,  so  readily  tempt  the 
eastern  cousin,  have  no  charms  for  our  wild  western  bird.  But  time,  the 
civilizer,  will  doubtless  work  a  reform  in  this  bird,  and  then,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  the  oak-grown  foothills  in  winter,  and  to  the  cafions  and 
remoter  parts  of  the  valleys  in  summer,  it  will  learn  that  we  are  its  friends, 
and  will  come  and  build  its  nest  in  the  hollow  limb  of  the  tree  bv  the 
house,  and  in  the  box  raised  from  the  garden  fence. 

200.  Sialia  arctica.  (768.)  Mountain  Blukbird. — A  rare  winter 
visitant.     A    single    individual    was   seen    in    December,    near    Saticov. 
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Family  VIREONID^. 
Genus  Virco  Vieill. 

M^ireo  Vikillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  83  (1807). 

Virco  modestus  Sol. 

Vireo  noveboracensis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  192  (1847). 

Vireo  modestus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i860,  p.  462. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p. 
194. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  294. — Baird,  Rev. 
Am.  Bds.  p.  362  (1864). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Ncotr.  p.  12 
(1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). — 
Gadow,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  303  (1883).— Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 

Vireonelta  mode$tus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  382  (1869). 

Sv.  Chkk.  Male: — Upper  plumage  dull  olive  green;  throat  pale;  belly 
dull  yellowish  brown ;  primaries  and  secondaries  brown,  edged  with 
dull  greenish  on  the  outer  webs ;  coverts  edged  with  dull  yellowish 
white,  forming  an  imperfect  wing-band;  tail-feathers  narrowly  edged 
with  olive  green. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  4.50;  wing.  2.40;  tail.  2;  tarsus,  .65. 
Habitat.     Tamaica. 

Virco  latimeri  Baird. 

Vireo  latimeri  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  364  (1864). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.  252  (1866). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom  Avium  Neotr. 

p.  12  (1873). — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Mist.  Nat  VII.  p.  135  (1878)  ; 

ib.].  f.  O.  1878,  p.  158.— Gadow,  Cat.   Bds.   Brit.   Mus.  VIII,  p.  304 

(1883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Vireonella  latimeri  Gr\y,  Handl.   Bds.  I,  p.  382  (1869). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  grayish  browrt;  back  olive  green;  undc*"*^ 
parts  showing  throat  dull  white,  shading  into  bright  yellow  on  th 
breast  and  belly;  wings  and  tail   brown,  feathers  edged  with  pali^ 
greenish. 

Length  (skin),  4.25;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  1.75;  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Virco  crassirostris  (Bryant). 

Lanivireo  crassirostris  Bryant,   Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.    Hist.  VII,   p.    112 

(1859). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  83  (1880). 
Vireo  crassirostris  Baird,   Rev.   Am.  Bds.  p.  368  (^1864). — ScL.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Aviftm  Neotr.   p.  12  (1S73). — Gadow,  Cat.    Bds.   Brit.   Mus. 

VIII,  p.  300  (1883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (18S5). 
Vireonella  crassirostris  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  382  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  vellowish  olive;  a  streak  of  olive  from  the  nos 
tril,  encircling  the  eye  ;  underparts  yellowish  ;  wings  and  tail  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  with  greenish,  the  former  showing  two  white 
bands. 

Length,  5;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  1.90;  tarsus,  .84;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  V,  noveboracensis^  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  sligbtly  larger,  and  in  having  tbe  entire  under- 
parts an  almost  uniform  color — pale  yellow,  or  yellowish  white. 

Virco  noveboraccnsis  (Gmel.). 

Muscicapa  noveboraccnsis  Gmel.   Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  947  (1788). 
Virco  noveboraccnsis  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.    1855,  p.  469  (Cuba)  ;  ih.  1861,  p.  404 
(Cuba)  ;  ib.  1872.  p.  484  (Cuba). — Brkwer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.  307  (1S60)  (Cuba). — Gadow,   Cat.   Bds.  Brit.   Mus.  VI I,  p. 
300  (1883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10.  (1885). 

Vireo  (^Lanivireo)  noveboraccnsis  CjUNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324  (Cuba). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Vireo  gundlachi  Lemb. 

Virco  g-undlachi  l.KM'B.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  29  (1S50). — Cab.  J.  f.  O-  1855,  p. 
46S.— Brkwkr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  (i860).— 
Gundl.  Report.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  ziS  (1865). — ScL.  &  Salv. 
Nojn.  Avium  Nootr.   p.  12   (1S73).— (Jadow.  Cat.    Bds.   Brit.    Mus. 

VIII,  p.  304  (1SS3).— Cory,  ^-'^t  Bd-.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Vireonella  gundlachi  Baikd,  Rev.  Aui.  Bds.  p.  369  (1864). — Gray,  Handi. 

Bds.  1,  p.  38J  (1S69). — Bd.  Bwr.  vV  Riixiw.   Hi.st.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p. 
382  (1874). 
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Sp.  C^HAR. — Wings  short  and  rounded ;  upper  plumage  grayish  olive ;  lores 
and  circle  around  the  eye  yellowish;  underparts  dull  yellow;  two 
narrow  wing-bands ;  wings  and  tail  brown  edged  with  grayish  olive, 
pale  on  the  secondaries ;  quills  narrowly  edged  on  inner  webs  with 
dull  white ;  bill  dull  horn  color. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  2.15;  tail,  2.10;  tarsus,  .78;  bill.  .43. 
BiTAT.     Cuba. 

Vireo  flavifrons  Vieill. 

Vi^'^^  Jiavifrons  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  85  (1807). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 
^^55,  p.  468  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  1861,  p.  404  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  1872,  p.  403  (Cuba) 
— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat   Hist.  VII,  p.  307(1860)  (Cuba).— 
Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
cidental  in  Cuba. 


Vireo  calidris  (Linn.). 


cilia  calidris  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  329  (1766). 
*^^osylvia  olivacea  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  194  (1847). 

'■^"^o  altiloquus  Gamb.  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci   Phila.   1848,  p.   127. — Baird, 
^^,  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  354  (1858). 

*  ^'^osylvia  altiioqua  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1851,  p.  152;  ib. 
Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  375. — Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P-  I45- 
— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  195. — ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p. 

^^J^~«*o  altiioqua  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  231. 

^~^^csylvid  calidris  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.   p.  329(1864). — Scl.  &  Salv. 
P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  234. — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  233  (1878). — 
.-^^^  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). 

*'*«*o  calidris  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  93  (1866). — Salv. 
&   GoDM.  Biol.  Centr.     Amer.  Aves,  p.  186  (1881). — Gadow,  Cat. 
Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  293  (1883).— Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Do- 
mingo, p.  49  (1885)  5  ^^-  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
^yllomanes  calidris  Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  168  (1878)  ; 

ib,].  f.  O.  1878,  p.  158. 
'^eosylvia  calidris  var.  dominicana  Lawr.  Pr.  U.    S.  Nat.   Mus.  I,  p.  ^5 

(1878). 

^I*.  Char.  Male: — Crown  grayish,  but  showing  a  slight  olive  tinge  ;  upper 
parts  dull  olive  green ;  a  buff  superciliary  line  and  a  dusky  stripe 
through  the  eye;  a  narrow  dusky  maxillary  line  halfway  down  the 
sides  of  the  throat;  sides  pale  yellowish-olive;  lining  of  wings  and 
under  tail-coverts  pale  yellow;  tail  olive. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  5.80;  wing,  3.20;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .68;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat,     janiaica,  San  Domin<^o,  aiul  Antilles. 
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Vireo  calidris  barbatula. 

Vireo gilvus  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  43  (1840)  (? 
Phyllomanes  barbatulus  Cab.  J.    f.  O.    1855,   p.  467  (Cuba) ;  ib.   Gundl 

1861,  p.  324   (Cuba);  ib,  1872,  p.  401   (Cuba). — Brewer^  Pr.  Bost^ 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
Vireo  olivaceus  Thiexem.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  p.  147  (Cuba)  ? 
Vireosylvia  altiloqua  Bryant,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  113(1859) 

(Bahamas). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  206  (Cuba). 
Vireo  calidris  var.  barbatulus  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.   Am.  Bds.  I, 

p.  36  (1874). 
Vireo  altiloquus  var.  barbatulus  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  82  (1880). 
Vireo  calidris  barbatula  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  lo  (1885). 

The  North  American  variety   of   V,    calidris   occurs  in  the 
Bahama  Ishmds,  and  is  recorded  from  Cuba. 

Vireo  olivaceus  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa  olivacea  LiNN.   Syst.  Nat.   I,  p.  327  (1766). 

Vireo  olivaceus  Brewer,   Pr.  Best.   Soc.    Nat.    Hist.  VH,   p.  387  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Phyllomanes  olivaceus  Gv^iii..   J.   f.   O.    1872,  p.  403  (Cuba)  ; /<5.    1878,  p. 

158  (Porto  Rico) ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  169  (1878) 

(Porto  Rico). 
Vireo  olivacea  Cory,  List  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.   10  (1885). 

V,  olivaceus  is  claimed    to  have  occurred  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Vireo  solitarius  (Wils.). 

Muscicapa  solitaria  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  II,  p.  43  (iSio). 
Vireo  solitarius  Gundl.  J.  f.   O.    1854,   p.  468   (Cuba)  ;    ib.   1872,    p.    403 

(Cuba). — Brewer,  Pr.    Best.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   VII,  p.   307   (i860) 

(Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.   W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Vireo  {Lanivireo)  solitarius  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324  (Cuba). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Gknus  Laletes  Scl. 

Lalvtes  Sclatkr.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  72. 

Laletes  osburni  Scl. 

Lalvtes  osburni  Scl.  V.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  72,  pi.  14. — Albrii;cht,J.  f.  O.  1862, 
p.  195. — Scl.  tV  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.    I2  (1873). — A.  &  E. 
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Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  io6  (1881). — Gadow,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 
Mus.  VIII,  p.  313  (1883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Chatties  oshurnii  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.   383   (1864). — Gray,   Handl. 
Bds.  I,  p.  384  (1869.) 

Char.    Male: — Top  of  head  grayish  olive,  becoming  olive  green  on  the 
back;  underparts  dull  greenish  yellow;  wings  and  tail  pale  brown, 
narrowly  edged  with  olive ;  under  wing-coverts  yellowish  white. 
Length  (skin),  5.25;  wing,  3;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 


Family  AMPELID^. 

Genus   Dulus  Vieill, 
^Ms  ViKiLLOT,  Analyse,  p.  42,  No.  131,  1816. 

Dulus  domihicus  (Linn.)  . 

^^agra  dominica   LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  316   (1766). — Gmel.  Syst.  Nat. 

I,  p.  894  (1788). 
^  ^us  falmarum  *'Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  X,  p.  438   (1817)." — Bp.   Consp. 

I»  P-  331  (1850)- 
^«5  rfo»i/Wr«.v  Strickl.  Contr.   O'rn.  p.    103   (1851). — Sallk,   P.  Z.  S. 

1857,  p.  231. — Baird,  Rev.  Am.   Bds.  p.  403  (1864). — Bryant,  Pr. 

Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  92   (1866). — Gray,    Handl.   Bds.   I,    p. 

365  (1869). — ScL.  &   Salv.    Nom.    Avium   Neotr.    p.    13   (1873). — 

Cory,   Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.   Club,  VI,  p.  152  (1881);  ih,  Bds.  Haiti  & 

San  Domingo,    p.   51   (1885);  ib.  List  Bds.   W.    I.   p.   11    (1885). — 

Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  218  (1885). 

*^  «  Char.  Male: — Above  dull  olive  brown  ;  throat  dull  white ;  feathers 
of  the  throat  and  underparts  dtirk  brown  in  the  centre,  broadly 
edged  with  dull  rufous  white,  giving  the  bird  a  heavily  streaked  ap- 
pearance; rump  green;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark  brown,  the 
outer  webs  edged  with  green,  the  inner  webs  becoming  very  pale 
on  the  edges;  tail  dark  brown,  the  feathers  very  narrrowly  edged 
with  green  ;  iris  orange. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.20;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.10:  tarsus,  .80;  bill,   .55. 
Habitat.      Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Dulus  nuchalis  Swaixs. 

Dulus  nuchalis  Swains.  Anim.  in  Menag.  p.  345  (1837)  ;  ib.   Classif.  Bds. 

II,  p.   238    (1837). — Strickl.   Contr.   Orn.   p.    104   (1851). — Baird, 
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• 
Rev.    Am.   Bds.  I,   p.   403   (1864). — Scl.   &   Salv.    Norn.  AviuTO 
Neotr.    p.   13  (1873). — Bouc.   Cat.  Avium,  p.   224  (1876). — CorV' 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  II   ([1885).— Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  t** 
219  (1885). 

This  species?  is  described  as   somewhat   smaller   than   Dul 
dominicHS^  and  showing  a  white  patch  on  the  nape  ;  it  is  othe^ 
wise  similar.     The  exact  habitat  is  unknown. 

Habitat.     ''Antilles." 

Genus  Ampelis  Linn. 

Amfelis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  297  (1766). 

Ampelis  cedrorum  (Vieill.). 

Amfelis  garrulus  var.  p.  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  297  (1766). 

Bombycilla  cedrorum  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  88  (1807). — Cab.  J.  f. 

O.  1856,  p.  3  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  1859, 'p.  35^;  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1861,  p.  32S 

(Cuba). 
Ampelis  carolinensis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  J97  (1847). — Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O. 

1862,  p.  202  (Jamaica). 
Bombycilla  carolinensis  Brewer,  Pr.  Best.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   VII,   p.  307 

(i860)  (Cuba). 
Ampelis  cedrorum  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  294  (Jamai- 
ca).— Gundl.   Repert.    Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,  p.  240  (1865);  «^.  J.  f. 

O.  1872,  p.  430  (Cuba). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107 

(1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  11  (1885). 
Recorded  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 


Family  TANAGRID.E. 
Genus  Euphonia  Desm. 

Eufihonia  Dksmarest,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Tanajjras,  etc.  p.  19  (1805). 

Euphonia  musica  (Gmel.). 

ISOrganistc  dc  S.  Domiuqv..     "Hlff.  PI.  Knl.  809.  fi{<.  i." 

Pipra  musica  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  I(K)4  (1788). 

Tana^ra  mubim  'X'ikh.l.  Knc.  Mcth.  p.  787." 

Euphonia  musica  CjRAY,  (Jen.  IU^^.  I.  p.  ,^67  ( 1846). --Hi».  Consp.  I,  p.  232 
(1850). — Sallk.  p.  Z.  S.  1857,  P-  '^31- — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  XI,  p.  92  (  iS66j. — Scl.  iV  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17 
(,873).— Cory,  Hull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club.   VI.   p.   152  (1881);   ib.  Bds. 
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Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  61  (1885)  ;  ih.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

— ^Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  168. 
Euphone  musica  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  42  (1850)  ? 
^^Pkona  musica  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  476. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Crown  light  blue,  the  color  extending  upon  the  nape, 
and  slightly  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  forehead,  underpartft,  and 
rump  brownish-orange ;  throat,  cheeks,  back,  and  tail  bluish  black, 
showing  purple  reflections,  the  purple  very  prominent  on  the  back; 
a  line  of  purplish  black  separating  the  blue  and  orange  of  the  head 
and  forehead:  primaries  dark  brown,  becoming  pale  on  the  edges  of 
the  inner  webs;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Underparts  yellowish  green,  becoming  yellowish  on  the 
throat;  cheeks  and  line  above  the  forehead  dull  black;  head  and 
nape,  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  light  blue ;  forehead 
orange  brown ;  back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts  olive  green ;  tail  dull 
black,  showing  a  tinge  of  green  upon  the  feathers;  primaries  as  in 
the  male,  except  showing  an  almost  indistinct  greenish  edging  upon 
the  outer  webs.  • 

Immature  Male: — Forehead  pale  orange ;  top  of  the  head  grayish 
blue;  back  olive  green,  blotched  with  dark  blue;  rump  brownish 
orange ;  wings  and  tail  black,  some  of  the  tertiaries  and  coverts  edged 
with  olive  green ;  underparts  olive  green,  marked  with  brownish  on 
the  throat;  dark  orange,  shaded  with  greenish,  on  the  belly  and  cris- 
sum ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  4.40;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  1.80;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .25. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo.     No  species  of  Euphonia 
s  as  yet  been  taken  in  Cuba. 

Euphonia  flavifrons  (Sparrm.). 

-^nberixa Jlavifrons  Sparrm.  Mus.  Carls.  IV,  No.  92  (?). 

magra  flavifrons  ViKiH.  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  p.  47  (?).  — Vieill.  Enc. 
M^th.  p.  775. 

tpkone  organisteT>E.&yi,    Hist.   Nat.   Tan.   pis.    19,20   (1805). — Vieill. 
Gal.  Ois.  Suppl.  pi.  s.  n.  (J  &  9). 
-iyanophonia  musica  Bp.  Rev.  Zool.  185 1,  p.  138. 

Hpbonia flavifrons  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  271 ;  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet. 
Akad.  Forh.  1869,  p.  583. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17 
(1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  56,  190,  269,  354,  455 
(1878).— Allen,  Bull.  Nutl.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880.)— Cory. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  II  C1885). 

p.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  bright  blue,  extending  to  the  nape ; 
forehead  bright  yellow,  separated  from  the  blue  by  a  bluish  black 
line;   back    green,   shading   into  yellow  on   the  rump;   underparts 
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yellowish  green;  cheeks  bluish  black;  outer  webs  of  primaries 
narrowly  edged  with  green,  wanting  on  the  first;  bill  dark. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male  but  paler  in  coloration,  cheek- 
marking  dark  olive  and  much  less  distinct. 

Length,  4.20;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  1.40. 

Habitat.     St.  Bartholemew,   Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Do- 
minica, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia. 

Euphonia  Jamaica  (Linn.). 

Fringilla  Jamaica  LiNN.   Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  323  (1766). 

Euphonia  Jamaica  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  238  (1847). — ^P*  Consp.  I,  p.  233 
(1850). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  196. — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds. 
p.  60  (t862). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  296. — 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  18  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.    104   (1881). — Cory,   List  Bds.   W.    I.    p.    11 

(1885). 

Pyrrhuphonia Jamaica  Bp.  Rev.  Zool.  1851,  p.  157. — Gray,    Handl.    Bds. 

II,  p.  79  (1870). 
Euphonia  jamaicensis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  280;  ib.  1861,  p.  73. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  slaty  blue;  throat  and  breast  gray;  belly, 
abdomen,  and  flanks  showing  bright  yellow;  crissum  dull  white; 
lining  of  wing  whitish,  showing  yellow  on   the  axillaries. 

Female: — Head   and   neck  bluish   gray ;  back   yellowish    green ; 
wings   showing  yellowish  green  on  the   outer  webs;  under  surface 
dull  gray;  a  faint  greenish  tinge  on  the  flanks. 
Length,  4.30;  wing,  2.50;  tail.  1.45. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Euphonia   sclateri  Bp. 

Euphonia  sclaterii  "^Br.  Mus.  Par." 

Euphonia  sciateri  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  p.  596. — 
Gray,  Handi.  Bds.  II,  p.  77  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  17  (1873). — Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  240  (1876). — Gundl.  J. 
f.  O.  1874,  p.  311 ;  ib.  1878,  p.  159;  ib.  Anal.  Soc  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII, 
p.  191  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  dull  orange  yellow,  bordered  by  a  narrow 
band  of  dark  blue,  succeeded  by  light  blue,  which  color  covers  the 
entire  top  of  the  head  to  the  nape;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  very  dark 
blue,  almost  blnck;  wings  and  tail  black  with  bluish  reflections; 
back  bluish  black,  distinctly  blue  when  held  in  the  light;  rump  yel- 
low, showing  a  faint  brownish  tinge;  throat  yellow;  breast  and  rest 
of  underparts  dull  orange  yellow,  showing  a  slight  brownish  tinge 
on  the  crissum. 

Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  2.35;  tail,  1.65;  tarsus,  58;  bill,  .25. 

Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Genus  Calliste   Boie. 

Uisie  BoiB,  Isis,  1826,  p.  978. 

Calliste  cucullata   (Swains.). 

imia  cucullata  Swains.  Orn.  Dr.  pi.  7. 

^llisie  cucullata  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  p.  366,  sp.  9  (1844-46). — Bp.  Consp.  I, 

p.  234  (1850);    ib.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1851,  p.  140. — ScL.  Contr.  Orn. 

1851,  p.  63;  ib.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  253;  ib,  Mon.   Call.  p.  45,   pi.   xx 

(1857). — BuRM.  Svst.  Ueb.  Ill,  p.  183. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.   II,   p. 

68  (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  19  (1873). — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  Revised  ed.  p.  11  (1886). 
iliste  I'ersicolor  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  153   (1878) ;  ib,  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  190,487  (1878).— Cory,    List  Bds.  W.  I.    p. 

II  (1885). 

Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  deep  chestnut  red ;  upper  plumage 
golden  fawn  color;  lores  black;  sides  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts 
dark  green ;  tail  black,  except  the  two  middle-feathers,  which  are 
bluish  green,  the  rest  of  tail-feathers  and  quills  black,  edged  with 
bluish  green ;  upper  tail-coverts  bluish  green  ;  underparts  pale  bluish 
lilac  when  held  in  the  light;  feathers  of  the  upper  throat  tipped 
with  gray ;  under  tail-coverts  cinnamon. 

Female: — Top  of  the  head  lighter  chestnut  than  in  the  male;  rest 
of  upper  parts  pale  green ;  underparts  as  in  the  male,  but  paler; 
under  tail-coverts,  abdomen,  and  flanks  pale  cinnamon. 

Length,  6;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.50 
~3abitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Genus  Spindalis  Jard. 

V»rfa/i'5  **Jard  &  Selby.  111.  Orn.  U.  S.   1836.*' 

Spindalis  zena  (Linn.). 

^ngilla  bahamensis  Briss.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  168. 

^Hgilla  zena  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  L  p.  320  (1766). 

9%agra  zena  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  iii   (1859). 

^ndalis  zena  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1S56,  p.  321. — ScL.   &  Salv    Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  21  (1873). — Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  244  (1876). — Cory,  Bds. 

Bahama  I.  p.  92  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.   11  (1885). 
jtindalis pretrei  Gk\y,   Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  63  (1870)." 

.  Char.  Male: — Above  black  ;  rump,  and  a  broad  band  over  the  nape 
from  side  of  the  neck  rufous  brown,  shading  into  an  orange  tinge: 
a  superciliary  stripe,  and  a  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  from 
lower  mandible  and  chin  white:  cheeks  black;  throat  black,  shad- 
ing into  brown  upon  the  breast,  with  a  yellow  stripe  passing  from 
the  chin  nearly  to   the  brown  of  the  breast;   breast   deep  yellow, 
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shading  into  brown  as  it  nears  the  throat;  belly  white,  with  an 
olive  tint  upon  the  flanks;  wings  and  tail  black,  edged  with  white; 
the  tertinls.  coverts,  and  base  of  primaries  heavily  marked  with 
white;  bill  black,  under  mandible  bluish;  legs  black. 

Female: — Above  olive  green ;  below  paler,  shading  into  white  on 
the  belly;  the  sides  and  flanks  pale  olive  green;  the  stripe  over 
the  eye  but  faintly  indicated,  and  of  an  ashy  color;  wings  and  tail 
dark  brown,  with  an  olive  tinge  on  the  feathers,  showing  markings 
of  dull  white  as  in  the  male,  but  much  narrower, 

Length,  5.95;  wing,  3;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .50. 

Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Spindalis  pretrei   (Less.). 

Tanagra  pretrei 'Lkss.  Rev.  Zool.   1839,  P*  ^o^- — Gray,   Gen.   Bds.   I,  p. 

365  (1846). 
Tanagra  multicolor  et    Tanagra  xena  D'Orb.   in   La  Sagra*s  Hist.    Nat. 

Cuba,  Ois.  p.  74  (1840). 
*^ Spindalis  zena  eX pretrei 'Q^.  Consp.  I,  p.  248  (1850.) 
Spindalis  pretrei  C\B.  ].  f.  O.  1855,  p.  476. — Brewer,  Pr.  Host.  See.  Nat. 

Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p. 

237  (1865) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  419. 
Spindalis  zena  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  63  (1870). 
Spindalis pretrii  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  21  (1873). — Bouc. 

Cat.  Avium,  p.  244  (1876). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885)  ;  ib. 

Revised  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1886). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  black;  a  superciliary  stripe  reaching  to  the 
nape,  and  a  stripe  reaching  from  the  base  of  the  under  mandible 
down  the  sides  of  the  throat  white ;  a  narrow  patch  of  white  on  the 
chin;  throat  yellow,  separated  from  the  white  stripe  by  black; 
chest  and  cape  chestnut,  joining  on  the  sides;  back  yellowish  olive  ; 
rump  chestnut;  underparts  grayish  white,  showing  a  yellow  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  belly;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  feathers 
marked  with  white;  wing-coverts  heavily  marked  with  white;  a 
broad  patch  of  chestnut  on  the  carpus;  bill  and  feet  dark. 

Female: — The  black  on  the  head  of  the  male,  replaced  by  dull 
green  ;  sides  of  the  throat  grayish  ;  rump  slightly  tinged  with  yellow- 
ish ;  underparts  olive  gray,  palest  on  the  belly. 

Length  (J  (skin),  5.60;  wing,  3;  tail,  2.25. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Spindalis  multicolor  (Vieill.). 

Tanagra   multicolor  Vieill.  Enc.  M^th.  p.  776. 

Spindalis  multicolor  I3p.  Consp.  I,  p.  240(1850). — Salle,    P.    Z.   S.  1857  •»• 
p.  231. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  63  (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv.    Nom- 
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Avium  Neotr.  p.  21   (1873). — Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.    244  (1876). — 
Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  152  (1881);  id.  Bds.   Haiti  & 
•    San  Domingo,  p.  54  (1885)  ;  id.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 
Tanagra  (^Skizampelis)   dominicensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.    Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  92  (1866;. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  black;  a  superciliar^r  stripe  from  the  forehead  to 
the.  nape;  a  broad  stripe  of  black  from  the  bill,  through  the  eye,  to 
the  neck ;  chin  white,  the  white  extending  in  a  stripe  below  the 
black  of  the  cheek  to  the  neck ;  rest  of  throat  black,  with  a  yellow 
stripe  in  the  centre,  reaching  the  white  of  the  chin;  breast  chestnut, 
shading  into  yellow  upon  the  underparts  and  sides;  a  collar  of 
bright  orange  yellow  upon  the  nape,  joining  the  white  stripe  of 
the  throat ;  back  olive ;  rump  chestnut ;  abdomen  and  crissum  white ; 
tail  brownish  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  two  outer  tail-feathers 
broadly  marked  with  white;  wings  dark  brown,  with  white  edgings 
to  the  coverts  and  secondaries;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut;  bill 
and  feet  bluish  black. 

The  female  is   dull  colored ;  olive  on  the  back  and  yellowish  on 
the  rump;  underparts  grayish,  whitening  at  the  vent. 
Length,  6.40;  wing,  3.35;  tail,  3.30;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Spindalis  portoricensis  (Bryant). 

Tanagra  {Spindalis")  portoricensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X, 
p.  252  (1866). — SuNDEv.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  p.  596. 

Spizampelis  portoricensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  63  (1870). 

Spindalis  portoricensis  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  21  (1873). — 
Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  244  (1876). — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist. 
Nat.  VII,  p.  188  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

Pyrrhulagra  portoricensis  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  312. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  black;  a  white  superciliary  stripe  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  nape;  a  white  stripe  passing  down  the  sides  of  the  throat; 
a  yellow  stripe  from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  where  it  becomes  orange 
chestnut,  separated  from  the  white  of  the  cheek  by  a  black  patch, 
which  nearly  reaches  the  bill ;  a  narrow  cape  of  orange  chestnut; 
breast  yellow,  becoming  dull  white  on  the  abdomen;  back  green; 
wing-coverts  showing  a  patch  of  chestnut  at  the  carpus;  rump  and 
flanks  yellowish  green. 

Female: — Top  of  head  dull  olive  green,  shading  into  yellowish 
green  on  the  back,  brightest  on  the  nape  and  rump;  underparts 
ashy,  showing  dull  j-ellow  on  the  breast;  whole  under  surface  indis- 
tinctly striped  with  pale  brown. 

Length,  6.50;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  2.50. 

Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Spindalis  nigricephala  (Jameson). 

Tanagra  nig-ricej*kala  JAMKSOS,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  XIX,  p.  213. — Gosse, 

111.  Bds.  Jam.  pi.  56. 
Spindalis  biiineatus  ]AKiy.  &  Sblb.  111.  Orn.  s.  n.  pi.  9. 
Tanagra  zena  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  231  (1847). 
Tanagra  zenoides  Des  Murs,  Icon.  Orn.  pi.  40. 
Spindalis  nigricephala  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  240  (1850). — ScL.  P.  Z.   S.    1856, 

p.  230;  ib.  1861,  p.  74;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  77  (1862). — Albreciit, 

J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  196. — March,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  Phila.    1863,    p. 

296. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  63  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv.    Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  21    (1873). — Bouc.   Cat.   Avium,  p.  244  (1876). — 

A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  II  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  black ;  a  superciliary  stripe  reaching  from  the 
bill  to  the  nape,  white;  a  stripe  of  white  passes  down  the  sides  of 
the  throat;  chin  white,  not  reaching  the  orange  of  the  breast;  back 
yellowish  green;  the  central  portion  pf  the  breast  bright  orange; 
rest  of  underparts  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  orange  yellow,  quills 
and  tail  black;  most  of  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  coverts 
edged  with  white. 

Female: — Top  of  the  head  dark  olive ;  light  olive  green  on  the 
back;  yellowish  green  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts;  throat 
and  cheeks  gray ;  underparts  washed  with  orange  yellow,  commen- 
cing at  the  upper  breast  and  brightest  on  the  breast  and  belly;  sides 
and  flanks  olive  green. 

Length,  7 ;  wing,  4;  tail,  3. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus  Piranga  Vieill. 

Piranga  Vieillot.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I.  p.  iv  (1807) ;  ib.  Analyse,  p.  32  (1816). 

Piranga  rubra  (Linn.). 

Fringilla  rubra  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  181  (1758). 

Muscicapa  rubra  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  326  (1766). 

Tanagra  (estiva  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  889  (1788). 

Pyranga  a^sliva  D'Orb.  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  76  (1840). — 
Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). — 
GuNDL.  Rcpert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  237  (1865);  ib.].  f.  O.  1872, 
p.  421  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

Phoenicosoma  lestiva  Gundl.  J.  f.  ().  1855,  p.  477. 

Accidental  in  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 
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Piranga  erythromelas  Vieill. 

Tanagra  rubra  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  314  (1766). 

Piranga  erythromelas  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXVIII,  p.  293  (1819). 

I^ranga  rubra  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  78  (1840). 
— GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  235  (1847). — Brewer,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  197 
(Jamaica). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  296 
(Jamaica). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  238  (1865). — 
A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  L  p.  II  (1885). 

Phoenicosoma  rubra  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  P-  477  (Cuba). 

Cuba  and  Jamaica  ;  it  has  also  been  taken  in  the  Barbadoes, 
a  specimen  so  labelled  being  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Genus  Nesospingus  Sci.. 

Nesospingus  Sclater,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  273. 

Nesospingus  speculiferus  (Lawr.). 

Ckloroapingus  speculiferus  Lawr.  Ibis,  1875,   p.  383,   pi.  9. — Bouc.   Cat. 

Avium,  p.  246  (1876). — Gundl.  J.  f.   O.    1878,  p.    159;  ib,  1882,  p. 

161 ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  190  (1878). — Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  II   (1885). 
Nesospingus  speculiferus  ScL.  Ibis,  1885,  p.  273. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "Entire  upper  plumage  and  sides  of  the  head  olive 
brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  crown  have  their  centres  dark  brown 
with  their  margins  grayish ;  the  two  central  tail-feathers  are 
coloured  like  the  back,  the  others  are  light  reddish  brown  and  are 
closely  crossed  with  nearly  obsolete  darker  bars;  quill-feathers  dark 
brown,  first,  edged  with  gray  on  the  outer  primaries,  the  outer  webs 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  primaries  are  marked  near  their  bases 
with  white,  partly  concealed  by  the  wing-coverts,  the  portion 
beyond  the  coverts  appearing  as  a  small  triangular  spot;  the  under 
plumage  is  grayish  white,  and  has  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance, 
owing  to  the  darker  bases  of  the  feathers  showing  a  little;  the  sides 
are  dusky,  with  a  tinge  of  rufous:  under  tail-coverts  light  rufous, 
with  dusky  centres ;  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  under,  pale 
brownish  white;  tarsi  and  toes  brownish  black.  Length,  6i  inches; 
wing,  3i;  tail,  2I ;  bill,  |;  tarsus,   J.**     (Lawr.  1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 

Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Genus   Phcenicophilus   Strickl. 

Phcenicophilus  "Strickland.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  104,  1861." 
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Phcenicophilus  palmarum  (Linn.). 

Turdus palmar um  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  295  (1766). 

Tachyphonus palmarum  *'Vieill.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  XXXII,  p.  359." 

Arrcmon  palmarum  Gf(.AYy  Gen.  Bds.  Suppl.  p.  16. — Bryant,  Pr.  Host. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  92  (1866). 

Dulus  palmarum  "Bp.  R.  Z.  185  i,  p.  78.'* 

Dulus poliocephalus'^Bp.  R.  Z.  1851.  p.  78." 

Phcenicophilus  palmarum  Strickl.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  104  (1851). — ScL.  P. 
Z.  S.  1856,  p.  84.-— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  72  (1870). — Scl.  & 
Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  25  (1873). — Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  VI,  p.  152  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  56 
(1885); /^.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885).— Tristram,  Ibis,  1884, 
p.  168. 

Phcenicophilus  palmarum  Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  247  (1876). 

Sp.  Char.  Mdle: — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  black;  a  spot  of  white  on 
each  side  of  the  forehead ;  a  white  stripe  touching  the  upper  eyelid, 
commencing  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  passing  backward  on  the  head ; 
a  patch  of  white  on  the  lower  eyelid;  a  gray  collar  on  the  nape, 
extending  upon,  and  joining  the  gray  of  the  sides ;  sides  slaty  gray  ; 
throat  white,  the  white  extending  !n  a  narrow  line  down  the  middle 
of  belly  to  the  vent;  the  back,  rump,  tail,  outer  webs  of  secondaries 
and  coverts  bright  yellowish  green ;  quills  brown ;  bill  and  feet 
bluish  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.70;  wing,  3.70;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Phcenicophilus  dominicensis  Corv. 

Phcenicophilus  dominicensis  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  129 
(188O;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  p.  58  (1885)  ; /3'  List 
Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  black;  a  spot  of  white 
above  and  below  the  eye,  and  on  each  side  of  the  forehead ;  chin 
white,  extending  in  two  stripes  down  the  sides  of  the  throat  to  the 
breast,  bordering  the  black  of  the  head;  the  rest  of  the  head,  neck 
and  underparts  grayish  plumbeous;  back,  wing-coverts,  tail  and  cov- 
erts, and  outer  edges  of  wing-feathers  bright  yellowish  green  ;  inner 
webs  of  primaries  and  secondaries  brown,  pale  on  the  edges;  legs 
and  lower  mandible  dark  slate  color;  upper  mandible  black;  iris  red- 
dish brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.80;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  2.30;  tarsus,  .82;  bill,  .68. 
Habitat.     San  Domingro. 
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Genus  Calyptophilus  Cory. 

Calyptopkilus  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  i  (1884). 


Calyptophilus   frugivorus   Cory. 

Phosnicophilus  frugivortis  Cory,  Journ.  Best.  Zool.  Sue.  II,   No.  4,   p.  45 

(1S83). 

Calyptophilus  frugivorus  Cory,  Auk, 
I»  P-  3  (1884);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  and 
San  Domingo,  p.  59  (1885) ;  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head 
brown,  shading  into  ashy  on  the 
neck  behind  the  eye;  rest  of  upper 
parts,  including  back  and  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail,  brownish 
olive;  throat  white ;  breast  white,  becoming  ashy  upon  the  sides; 
flanks  brownish  olive,  the  olive  mixing  with  white  upon  the  crissum  ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  olive  brown,  the  inner  webs  edged  with 
very  pale  brown ;  a  patch  of  bright  yellow  under  the  base  of  the 
wing,  extending  upon  the  carpus;  eye  encircled  by  a  very  narrow 
line  of  bright  yellow,  and  a  spot  of  yellow  in  front  of  the  eye,  at  the 
base  of  the  mandible;  upper  mandible  dark  brown;  lower  mandible 
yellowish  brown,  darkest  at  the  base.  Some  specimens  show  a  spot 
of  yellow  upon  the  middle  of  the  breast,  but  it  is  not  constant.  In  a 
series  of  fourteen  specimens,  it  is  wanting  in  all  but  five. 

The  female  is  perhaps  somewhat  duller,  and  some  specimens 
appear  slightly  smaller,  but  otherwise  resembles  the  male. 

Length,  7.50;  wing,  3.70;  tail,  3.70;  tarsus,  i;  toe,  .82;  bill,  .75. 

Habitat.     San  Domingo. 


Genus   Saltator  Vieill. 

Saltator  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  32(1816). 


Saltator  guadeloupensis  Lafr. 

Saltator  guadeloupensis  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1844,  p.  167. — Bp.  Consp.  I, 
p.  489  (1850). — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  97  (1862). — Taylor,  Ibis, 
1864,  p.  167. — Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.  II,  p.  74  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  26  (1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I, 
PP-  354»  457  (>878). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Saltator  martinicensis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  489  (1850). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds. 
n»  P-  75  (1870). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  and  back  bright  olive  green,  shading  into  gray  on 
the  rump;  wings  showing  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  and  sec- 
ondaries green,  lacking  on  the  first  three  primaries,  or  ifshowingat 
all,  appearing  in  a  form  of  a  narrow  pencilled  line;  the  wing-corcrt» 
olive  green  J  throat  white,  showing  a  dash  of  dark  brown  on  either 
side ;  a  whitish  superciliary  line  ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  olive  grrcn: 
breast  and  underparts  dull  buffy  white,  tinged  slightly  with  olive, 
and  showing  faint  pencilled  lines  of  pale  brown;  tail  blackish:  bill 
black  at  the  base,  pale  at  the  tip. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male ;  the  dark  brown  streak  on  the  side* 
of  the  throat  lacking  in  some  specimens,  brownish  olive  in  other** 
but  apparently  always  paler  than  in  the  male. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

Genus  Guiraca  Swains. 

Guiraca  Swain'SON,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  350  (1827). 

Guiraca  Cdcrulea  (Linn.). 

Loxia  ccerulea  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  306  (1766). 

Coccohorus  coeruleus  Lemb.   Aves  Cuba,  p.  61   (1850). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  18....^- 
p.  9  (Cuba). 

Guiraca   ca^rulea  Brewer,    Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.   VII,  p.  307  (i 

(Cuba). — GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,  I,  p.  285    (1866);  / 
J.  f.  O.  1874,  P-  1-6  (Cuba).-— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  L  p.  12  (1SS5). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 


Genus  Habia  Reich. 

Habia  Reich.  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  1850.  pi.  xxviii. 

Habia  ludoviciana  (Linn.)- 

Loxia  ludoviciatia  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  306  (1766). 

Guiraca  ludoviciana  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  259(1847). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Sol.    Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  307   (i860)    (Cuba). — Albrecht,  J.   f.    O. 

1862.  p    196  (Jamaica). — A.  »S:  V..  Newton,   llandb.  Jamaica,  p.   104 

(18S1). 
Coccohorus  ludovicianus  Lkmb.   Aves  Cuba,  p.  59  (1850). 
licdymvlcs  Utdoxnciaua  Cab.  J.  f.  ().  1S56,  p.  9  tCuba). 
(ioniaphca  ludoviciana  Gi'NDL.  Report.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  286  (1S66)  ; 

ib.  J.  f.  C).  1S74,  p.  ij6  (Cuba). 
Habia  ludoviciana  CoHV.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.   ij  (  1SS5). 
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Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

/labia  melanocephala  (Swains.)  is  recorded  fioin  Cuba 
{Hedymeies  melanocephala  Co.h:in\s,  }.  f,  O.  1856,  p.  9).  It 
has  no  other  West  Indian  record,  and  lias  not  been  cited  by  later 
authors. 


Family  FRINGILLID^. 

Genus  IiOTtigjlla  Less. 
LonigUla  Lbsson,  Traits,  p.  443  (iS30- 

Loxjgilla  violacea  (Linn.). 

Loxia  violacta  LiNS.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  306  (1766). 

Ryrriala  violttcett  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  154  (1847). 

fyrriula  robiasonii  GossE.  Bds.  Jam.  p.  259  (1847).— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O. 

iS6z,  p.  196. 
Pyrrialagra  violacea  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  493  (i8jo). 

Loxigilta  violacta  SALLfe,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  131. 

— Albrbciit,  J.  f.  O,   1861,  p.   196.— ScL. 

Cat.   Am.  Bds.  p.  102  (i86j).— March,   Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  197— Gray, 

ilandl.    Bds.    II,    p.    104     (1870).— ScL.    & 

Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.   p.  17   (1873).— 

R:dgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nai.  Miis.  1.  p.  150  (1878)- 

—Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.   p.  85  (iSSo) ;  ib- 

Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  IJI  (1881).— 

A.  &  E.  Newton.  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (i88().— Tristram,  Ibis, 

1884.  p.  168.— Cory.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,   p.  69    (1885);  ib. 

List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  ij  {1S8.O. 

-'•Permofiila   violacra  Bryant,    Pr.   Bost.    Soc.    Nat.    Hist.    VII,    p.     119 

(|8S9)- 
-^oxia  iPyrrhulagra)  violacta  Brya.nt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  XI.  p. 

93  ("866). 
■^ 'oxigilla  violacta  p.    batiamensis    Ridgw.  Pr.    U.   S.  Nat.    Mu8.   I,  p.   150 

(1S78). 

^  V>.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  black,  showing  a  slight  brownish  tinge 
upon  the  quills ;  thronl.  crissum  and  crescent  over  the  eye  reddish 
brown  ;  bills  and  Ifj^s  blni^k. 

.^<Hifl/<r;— Underparts  grav,  with  a  tinge  of  olive  green  upon  the 
back;  below  nsh,  lightest  upon  the  bell_v,  showing  a  tinge  of  olive 
upon  the  breast  and  sides;  quiilh   with    fine  edgings  of  dull   white; 
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crissum,  a  crescenl  over  the  eve,  and  markings  upon   the  chin   pale 
rcd(li«1i  brown,  much  lighter  than  in  the  malej  under  mandible  pate. 
Immature  birde  resemble  the  female- 
Length,  5. So;  wing,  3 ;  tail,  1.70;  tarsus,  90;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Uahumns.  Jaiii;iica,  Haiti,  mid  San  Domingo. 
Specimens  frofn  diflcreiit  lociilities  often  van  in  colonition  and 
size,  those  fiom  Jamaica  and   San    Domingo  being  somcwliat 
smaller  than  those  I'rum  the  Biihaina  Islands.     The  Jamaica  bird 
diHers  from  the  Bahama  form,  in  Wing  somewhat  smaller  :   the 
red  of  the  throat  is  lighter,  and  the  under  wing-coverts  are  gray, 
instead  of  dnll  white.     It  seems  to  represent  a  fairly  good  geo- 
graphical race.    Mr.  Ridgway,  who  first  separated  them,  describ- 
ed the  Bahama  bird  us  L.  violacea  6aAamcnsis,  bnt  as  the   tvpe 
of  Z.  zio/acea CAine  from  the  Bahamas,  the  name 6a/iamerrs/s  be- 
comes a  synonym,  and  the  Jamaica  form  remains  as  yet  unnamed, 
should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  separate  them. 

Loxigilla  noctis  (Linn.). 

^^^|flJ^^^k^^Ff-/n^V/(i  noctis  Limn.  Syt.  Nat.  I,  p.  320  (1766). 
J^^mf^^^^F      — Dennv,  p.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  38. 
^^^^i^^^HS^F^    Pyrrhulagra  noctis  Bp.   Consp.  I,  p.  493   (.1850] 
^'^HE  (excl.  8j-n.). 

^nT^J      Loxigilla  noctis  ScL.  Cat.  Am.Bds.  p.   102  (1863). 

\^  —Tavlor,   Ibis,    1864,   p.    i67.~Gray,   Handl. 

Bds.  11,  p.  :04  (1870).— ScL.   &   Salv.   Nom.   Avium  Neotr.  p.    27 

(1873).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1874,  p.   175.— Lister,  Ibis.   18S0,  p.  40.— 

Grisualk,  IbiB,  1882,  p.  486.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  11  (1SS5). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Eutiri;  plumage  black;  superciliarv  stripe,  and  throat 
chestnut-rufous :  under  tail-coverts  rufous;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Femalf.—Vpx^r  surface  dull    reddish    brown,  brightest  on   the 
rump;   underparts  olive  brown;  wing-coverts  heavilji  edged   with 
rufous;  secondaries  tinged    with  the    same  color;  under  mandible 
brown. 
Length  (skin).  4.50;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  i.S.;;  larsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 


Loxigilla  noctis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1S71,  p.  270. 

Loxigilla  noctis  sclaleri  ALLEN,  Bull.    Nutt.   Orn.  Club,  V.  p.  166  C:88o), 
—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  n  CSS.sl. 
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S?.  Char.   A/ii/*.— Differs  from  tn 
mucK  emaller.  almo&t  absent 
rufous  on  the  under  tail-cove 
Habitat.     Siintn  Lucia. 


noclis  bj  having  the  6uperqiliary  line 
some  specimens,  and  in  lacking  the 
;  but  the  characters  are  not  conatant. 


Loxigilla  anoxantha  (Gossb). 

•^trmophila  iiMOxai-tia  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  247  (1847). 

',*>xigiita  anoxantha  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  74;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  101 
(1866).— Albrkcht,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.  196.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nut. 
Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  197.— Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.  II.  p.  104  (1870).— Scl- 
&  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  J7  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Nkwton, 
liandb.  Jamaica,  p.   104  (1881)-— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  13  (1885). 

E>.  Char.     M<tU: — Head,  throat,  and  underpants  dull  black;  back,  rump 
and  wing-covertn   having  the  feathers  edged  with    bright  yellow 
giving  a  vellowish  appearance  to   the   surface;   under  tail-coverts 
chestnut:  quills  and  tail  dull  brawn,   slightly  edged  vifith  yellowish. 
Female: — Entire  uppiT  plumage  dull  green;  throat  and   breast 
grayish,  with  a  tinge  of  olive,  becoming  pale  on  the  belly. 
Length  fskin),  4.35;  wing.  2.40;  (ail.  1.40;  (arsus,  .90. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Loxigilla  portoricensis  (Daud.). 


Loxiu     porloricensii      Daid.      Trait* 

DOrn.     11,  pi.   19.— SfNDEV.  Ocfv. 

K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fflrh.  1869,  p.  597. 
PyrthuUt    auranlicollii    \'ieill.    Enc. 

M<ith.  p.  I038. 
Pyrrkulagra  portorlcinsh  Bp.  Consp. 

I.    p.   492    (1850).  —  GuNDL.    Anal. 

Soc.   Esp.    Hist.    Nat-    VII.    p.   30S 


(18 
Loxi, 


yp.  Char.     Mali 

head   chestnut  r 
back,   the  black   1 


(  Pyrrkulngra)    f<,rforhm,i$ 
Bryant,   Pr.   Bost.  Soc,    Nat.    tlist. 
X.  P.354C1S66). 
Bds.  II.   p.   104   (1S70),— Cory.  List 


line  of  black  on  the  forehead ;  top  of  the 
separated  at  the  nape  by  the  black  of  the 
.lividing  it  like  a  wedge;  throat  and  under 
.fous':  rest  of  plumage  black ;   under  wjng- 

lewhat  duller  in  color- 
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Loxigilla  poitoricensis  grandis. 

Loxig'illa  potior icensis  VB.T.  grandis   Lawr.    Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.   Mus.   IV,  p. 

204  (1881). 
Loxig-illa  porioricensis  g-randis  Cory  J  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — Larger   than  Loxigilla  portoricensis,  and  having  the 
rufous  chestnut  coloring  darker. 
Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4.25;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  i. 
Habitat.     St.  Christopher. 

Dr.  Gundlach  records  ^'^  Cardinalis  virginianus"'  (Repert. 
Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  397,  1886),  as  occurring  in  Cuba.  It  is 
possible  that  the  specimen  in  question  was  an  escaped  cage  bird, 
although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  occasionally  occur 
there,  being  common  in  Florida. 

Genus    Melopyrrha  Bp. 

Melopyrrha  Bonaparte,  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVII,  p.  924  (1853). 

Melopyrrha  nigra  (Linn.). 

Loxia  nigra  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  306  (1776). 

Pyrrhula  crenirostris  **Vieill.  Ois.  Chant,  pi.  77  (1805)." 

Pyrrkula  nigra  Vigors,  Zool.  Journ.  1827,  p.  440. — Vibill.  Gal.  Ois.  I, 
p.  65.  pi.  57  (1834). — D*Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p. 
108  (1840). — GuNDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  317  (1851). 

Melopyrrha  nigra  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  8. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  103  (1862). — 
GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  285  (1865)  \ib,  J.  f.  O.  1874, 
p.  125. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  104  (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  28  (1873). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  surface  dull  black,  showing  a  tinge  of  bluish 
when  held  in  the  light,  brightest  on  the  head ;  under  surface  black- 
ish, becoming  dusky  on  the  belly;  primaries  broadly  edged  with 
white  on  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs,  some  of  the  primaries 
delicately  edged  with  white,  showing  distinctly  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth ;  wing-covcrts  broadly  marked  with  white ;  carpus  and  under 
wing-coverts  white;  tail  brownish  black. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male  but  slightly  duller  in  plumage. 

Length  (skin),  5.75;  wing,  2:  tail,  2.25;  tarsus,  .68. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

(jexus  Loximitris    Bryant. 

Loximitris  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI.  p.  93  (1S66). 
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Loximitris  dominicensis  (Bryant)  . 

^ysomiiris  {Loximitris)  dominicensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

XI,  p.  93  (1866). 
'ysomiiris  dominicensis  Gray,   Handl.  Bds.   II,   p.   81    (1870). — Cory, 

Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  152  (1881). 
smitris  dominicensis  CoRY,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  67  (1885)  ; 

ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.. p.   12  (1885). 

C^HAR.  Male: — "Bill  light  brown  color,  with  the  top  dusky;  whole 
head  and  throat  black;  back  and  scapulars  olive;  the  centre  of  each 
feather  dusky ;  upper  tail-coverts  bright  olive  yellow;  wings  with 
the  quills  and  coverts  blackish  brown ;  the  smaller  coverts  with 
so  much  of  the  tips  olive  as  to  appear  almost  wholly  of  this  color; 
the  greater  coverts  and  all  the  quill-feathers,  except  the  first,  bor- 
dered externally  with  the  same  color,  very  narrowly  on  the  prima- 
ries, and  suddenly  wider  on  the  secondaries,  but  only  on  the 
posterior  half,  so  that  the  closed  wing  presents  a  distinct  blackish 
bar,  running  nearly  across  its  centre;  tail  with  the  centre  feather, 
outer  web  of  first,  and  tips  of  all,  blackish  brown,  the  rest  bright 
chrome  yellow;  beneath  yellow,  washed  with  olive  on  the  flanks, 
and  brightest  on  the  crissum."     (Bryant,  1.  c,  orig.  descr.). 

Immature  birds  are  dull  olive,  mottled  with  brownish  on  the 
back,  and  the  underparts  yellowish  white,  streaked  with  pale 
brown. 

Length,  4.10;  wing,  2.60;  tail.  i-55;  tarsus,  .53;  bill,  .38. 
Habitat.     San  Dominsro. 


■& 


Gknus  Pyrrhomitris  Bonap. 

-rkomitris  Bonat.  Consp.  I,  p.  517  (1850). 

Pyrrhomitris  cucuUata  (Swains.)- 

~duelis  cucuUata  Swains.  Zool.  Illust.  1820,  pi.  7. 

-ftgilla  c//*rp  Gervais,  Mag.  Zool.   1835,   P'*    44- — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p. 

10  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  1857,  P-  ^4^  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  Gundl.  1859,  P-  ^95  (Cuba)  ; 

ib.  1861,  p.  412  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  1871,  p.  282  (Cuba). 
^rkomitris  cucuUata  Bp.    Consp.  I,  p.  517    (1850)  (Antilles). — Gundl. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  397  (1766)   (Cuba);  ib.  Anal.  Soc. 

Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  207  (1878)  (Porto  Rico)  ;  ib.  J.  f.O.  1878,  p. 

160  (Porto  Rico). 
rrhomitris   cuba  Grw,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  82  (1S70)  (Antilles)? 

Char*  Male: — Entire  head  and  throat  black;  backdull  reddish  orange; 
rump  bright  orange  red;  underparts  orange  red,  whitening  at  the 
vent;  under  tail-coverts  pale  orange;  primaries  having  the  basal 
half  of  the  outer  web  pale  orange  ;  wings  and   tail  dark  brown. 
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Female', — Entire  upper  parts  grayish  olive ;  rump  pale  orange  ; 
underparts  dull  gray,  whitening  near  the  vent;  a  patch  of  orange  oiv 
the  breast ;  otherwise  resembles  the  male. 
Length  (skin),  3.50;  wing,  2.37;  tail,  1.15;    tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .. 
Introduced  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Both  Spinus  pifitts  (Wils.)  and  Spinus  niexicana  (Swains, 
have  been  recorded  from  Cuba  ;  the  references  are  as  follows  : 

Chrysomitris  pititts  Gundl.  J.    f.    O.    1856,    p.  9;  ib  Repert.  Fi8ico->5'a 

Cuba,  I,  p.  397  (1866). 
Chrysomitris  mexicana  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  397  (i 

(Cuba).* 

Genus  Euetheia  Reich. 

Euetheia  Reiciienbach,  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  Knacker,  pi.  79,  **June  ist,  185a'* 


Euetheia  olivacea  (Gmel.) 

Emberiza  olivacea  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  309  (1788/. 

Spermophila  olivacea  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.   249(1847). — Albrecht,  J. 
O.  1862,  p.  196. 

Phonipara  olivacea  ScL.   P.  Z.  S.  1S55,  p.   159;    ih.  Cat.  Am,  Bds.  p.  i 

(1862). — March,  Pr.   Acad.  Nat.   Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  297. — Scl.  & 
Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  29  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Nbwton,  Handb 
Jamaica,  p.   104  (iSSi).— Cory,  Bull.   Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  15^^ 
(1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  65  (1885). 

Euethia  lepida  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  7.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bobt.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist 
VII,  p.  307   (i860). — Gi'NDL.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.    Cuba,  I.   p.  2 
(1866). — Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  p.  597. — GrND 
J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  122 ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  204  (i878>   - 

Fringilla  {Phonipara)  olivacea  Bryant.  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.   Nat.  Hist,   Xt  , 
p.  93  (1S66). 

Euetheia  olizutcea  Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male:  —  Above  dull  olive;  a  superciliary  stripe,  and  a  patch 
on  the  chin  and  upper  throat  orange  yellow,  rest  of  throat  black; 
a  narrow  line  of  black  bordering  the  yellow  of  the  throat,  reaching 
to  the  front  of  the  eye:  lower  eyelid  dull  yellow;  underparts  oliva- 
ceous ijray :  carpus  dull  yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown. 

Female: — Lacking  the  black  of  head  and  throat  in  the  male; 
the  yellow  is  much  less  conspicuous  and  paler;  belly  dull  gray:  the 
olive  of  the  back  duller  than  in  the  male. 

I-,ength,  4;  wing.  2:   tail,  1.50:  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .30. 
Habitat.     Cuba.  Jamaica.   Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and   Porto 
Rico. 
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Euetheia  canora  (Gmel.). 

Lonia  canora  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  858  (1788). 

Pkonipara  canora  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  494  (1850). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p. 

98   (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  29  (1873). — Bd. 

"BwR.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II.  p.  93  (1874). 
Euetkia  canora  Brkwer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — 

GuNDL.   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  284    (1866) ;    ib.  J.  f.  O* 

1874,  p.  123. 
Euetheia  canora  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Throat  and  cheeks  black,  extending  above  the  eye; 
a  broad  band  of  bright  yellow  extends  across  the  lower  throat  to 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  passes  in  a  narrow  line,  edging  the  black, 
to  the  eye ;  top  of  head  slaty  brown ;  rest  of  upper  surface  bright 
olive  green ;  breast  brownish  black,  shading  into  pale  gray  on  the 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts. 

Female: — Throat  dark  chestnut  brown,  shading  into  gray  on  the 
cheeks;  yellow  collar  much  paler  than  in  the  male;  chest  and  under- 
parts  ashy;  the  rest  as  in  the  male. 

Length  (^skin),  3-75;' wing,  2;  tail,  2.05;  tarsus,  .62. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

Euetheia  bicolor  (Linn.). 

Singula  zcna  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  loth  ed.  p.  183  (1758). 
>ingilla  bicolor  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  12th  ed.  p.  324  (1766). 
•Spermophila  bicolor  GossK,  Bds.  Jam-  p.  252  (1847). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  N;it.  Hist.  VII,  p.  119  (159). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  196. 
^honifara  bicolor  Bp,  Consp.  I,  p.  494  (1850). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.    i860,  p.  376. — Scl.  Cat.  Am.   Bds.    p.    106    (1862). — 
SuNDEV.  Oef.   K.  Vet.   Akad.  Fdrh.    1869,  p.   596.— Scl.  &   Salv. 
Nom.   Avium  Neotr.  p.   29   (1873).— Cory,   Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  91 
(1880);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  152  (1881).— Tristram, 
Ibis,  1S84,  p.  168. 
-J^honifara  marchii  Baird,    Pr.    Acad.    Nat.   Sci.   Phila.    1863,   p.   297. — 
A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881). 
Fringilla  {Phonipara)  zena  var.  portoricensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 

Hist.  X,  p.  254  (1866). 
Fringilla  zena  var.  marchi  Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  XI,  p.  93 

(1867). 
Pkonipara  zena  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  93  (1874). 
—  RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.   Nat.   Mus.    VII,  p.   172    (1884).— Cory,  Bds. 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  p.  63  (1885). 
Enethia  bicolor  GvsDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  205  (1878). 
Euetheia  bicolor  Cor\\  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  dull  olive;  whole  of  breast  and 
throat  black;  a  blackish  tinge  sometimes  perceptible  on  the  fore- 
head; belly  dull  ^Ti^y*  shading  into  olive  on  the  flanks;  surface 
of  wings  and  tail  olive ;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail-feathers 
brown,  showing  olive  on  the  outer  webs;  some  males  have  only  a 
small  patch  on  the  chin  black,  others  have  nearly  the  entire  under- 
surface  black,  the  extent  of  the  color  varying  greatly,  perhaps  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  bird. 

Female:  —  Resembles  the  male,  but  lacks  the  black  of  the  throat, 
which  is  replaced  by  dull  olivaceous  gray. 
Length,  4.10;  wing,  2.05;  tail,  1.60;  tarsus,  .54;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Bahama  [slands  and  Antilles. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  specimens  of  the  so 
called  E,  tnarchi^  from  Jamaica,  and  comparing  them  with  a 
series  of  some  seventy  specimens  of  E,  bicolor^  I  fail  to  see  any 
differences  sufficient  to  separate  them.  The  underparts  of  E. 
tnarchi  are  somewhat  browner ;  the  back  is  also  darker ;  but 
this  stage  of  plumage  occurs  in  the  young  and  the  female  of 
E.  bt color, 

Euetheia  adoxa   (Gosse). 

Spermophila  adoxa  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  253  (1847). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O. 

1862,  p.  196. 
Phonipara  adoxa  *•  March.  P.  A.  P.  1863,  p.  297." — A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881). — Cory,  Revised  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

12  (1886). 

Sp.  Char. — *'  Irides  dark  brow^n;  feet  purplish;  beak  horn-colour,  nearly 
black  above ;  whole  upper  parts  olive  brown ;  under  parts  grayish 
white;  sides  and  vent  fawn  color.     Length,  4^;  expanse,  6i;  flex-  - 
ture,  2;    tail,  i   6-iu   (nearly);    rictus,  7-20;    tarsus,   7-10;    middle  - 
toe,  7-10."     (Gosse,  1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

I  have  nevxM*  seen  a  specimen  of  this  so-called  species;  judging — 
from  the  description,  it  would  seem  possible  that  it  might  proves 
to  be  the  female  of  E,  bicolor, 

Gknus  Passerina  Vieill. 

Passerina  Vieillot.  Analyse  (1816). 

Passerina  ciris  (Linn.). 

Emberiza  ciris  Linn.  Kong.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Hand.  1750,  p.  278,  tab.  vii, 
f.  I ;  ib.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  313  (1766). 
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Passer ina  ciris  D*Orb.  in  La  Sag;ra*8  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  102  (1840). 
—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

TLinaria  caniceps  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  107 
(1840).— GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  276  (young  male)  (^Cuba). 

Spixa  ciris  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  8  (Cuba). — Brewer,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 

Cyanosfixa  ciris  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  285  (1866). — 
Moore,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX,  p.  247  (1877)  (New  Provi- 
dence).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  89  (1880). 

Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

Passerina  cyanea  (Linn.). 

Tanagra  cyanea  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  315  (1766). 

Passerina  cyanea  D*Orb.  in  La    Sagra's   Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,   Ois.   p.    100 

(1840).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 
S/>ixa  cyanea  Cab.  J.  f.   O.  1856,   p.   8  (Cuba). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
Cyanosfixa  cyanea  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,  p.  285  (1866); 
ib,  J.  f.  O.  1874,  P-   125  (Cuba).  — Brace,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XIX,  p.  242   (1877)    (New  Providence).  —  Cory,  Bds.   Bahama  I. 
p.  90  (1880). 

Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

Genus  Passer  Briss. 

^asser  Brisson.  Orn.  1760. 

Passer  domesticus  (Linn.). 

rin/plla  domestica  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  323  (1766). 

^asser  domesticus  Brace,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX,  p.  240   (1877) 

(New  Providence). — Cory,  Bds.   Bahama  I.   p.  88  (1880)  ;  ib.  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (18S5). 

An    introduced    species,    resident    in    some    of    the   Bahama 
Xslands.     Cuba  t 

Genus  Ammodramus  Swains. 

^Ammodramus  Swainson.  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  1827. 

Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna  (Wils.). 

Fringilla  savanna  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  55  (1811). 
Emberixa  savanna  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  55  (1850). 
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Passerculus  savanna  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  6  (Cuba). — ^Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1S60)  (Cuba). — Gundl.  Repcrt.  Fisico- 
Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  283  (1866) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  12 x  (Cuba). — Cory, 
Eds.  Bahama  I.  p.  88  (1880) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  C1885). 

Ammodramus  sandxvichensis  savanna  RiDGW.  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  Mus.  VIII, 
P- 354(1885). 

Recorded  from  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba. 

Genus  Spizella  Bona  p. 
Spixella  Bonaparte,  Geog.  &  Comp.  List,  p.  33  (1838). 

Spizella  socialis  (Wils.)- 

Fringilla  socialis    WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  II,  p.  127  (1810). 

Ember iza  pallida  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  54  (1850). — Brewer,    Pr.   Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
Spinitcs  fallidus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  7  (Cuba). 
spizella  socialis  Gundl.  Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  284  (1866) ;  ib. 

J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  121  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Ammodramus  savannarum  (Gmbl.). 

Fringilla  savannarum  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  921  (1788). 

Coturniculus   tixicrus   Gossh:,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  242   (1847). — ScL.   P.   Z.   S— 

1861,  p.  72  (Jamaica). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  i86i2,  p.  I96(jamaicm). — 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nam.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  32  (1873)  (Jamaica). 
Emberiza  passe rina  Lemb.  Aves.  Cuba,  p.  56  (1S50)? 
Coturniculus  passerinus  Cab.  J.   f.  O.   1856,  p.  6  (Cuba). — Brewf.r,  Pr* . 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hifit.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba).— March.  Pr.  Acad 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  298  (Jamaica).— Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat- 

Cuba,  I,  p.  284  (1866);  ib.  J.   f.  O.  1874,   p.   121   (Cuba);  ih.   Anal. 

Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  203   (1878)   (Porto  Rico). — Cory,  Lisr 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (18S5). 
Fringilla  ( Coturniculus)  passerina  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc  Nat.  Hist.  X. 

p.  254(1866)   (Porto  Rico).— Si'NDFA'.  Oefv.   K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh. 

1S69,    p.  597  (Porto  Rico). 
Coturniculus    savannarum    A.  &  E.   Newton,    Mandb.  Jamaica,   p.    104 

(18S1). 

Habitat.      Jamaica ,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  North  American  form.  A,  saz^afinarum  passerinus^  has 
been  taken  in  the  Haliama  Ishnuls,  specimens  of  which  are  in 
my  collection. 
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Ammodramus  maritimus  (Wils.)* 

Fringilia  mariiima  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  IV,  p.  68  (181 1). 
Ammodramus  maritimus  Swains.  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  328  (1827). — Cab. 
J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  7  (Cuba). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 

Genus  Sicalis  Boie. 

^icaiis  Boie,  1828. 

Sicalis  flaveola  (Linn.). 

ringilla  flttveola  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  321  (1766). 


^ringilla  flava  MiJLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  164  (1766). 
.^SfHberiza  brasiliensis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  872  (1788). — Lafr.  et  D*Orb. 
Sjn.  Av.  1837,  p.  73. 
^ringilla  brasiliensis  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  I,  p.  47,  pi.  61. — Max.  Beitr.  Ill,  p. 

614  (1831). 
Wcalis  brasiliensis  TscH.    Faun.  Per.   p.   215  (1844). — Cab.   in  Schomb. 
Guian.  Ill,  p.  679  (1848). — Burm.   Syst.  Ueb.  Ill,  p.  253. — Scl.  P. 
Z.  S.  1861,  p.  74. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.   197. — Taylor,  Ibis, 
1864,  p.  83. — Wyatt,  Ibis,  1871,  p.  328. 
Witkagra  brasiliensis  GossB,  Bds,  Jam.  p.  245  (1847). — ^P*  Consp.  I, 

p.  521  (1820). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phiia.  1863,  p.  298. 
tycalis  auripectus  Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  37,  p.   917. — Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p. 
159;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  126  (1862). 
•Sicalis  flava  Gray,   Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  84  (1870). — A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  117  (1881). 
••Sycalis  flaveola  Pelz.  Orn.  Bras.  p.  231  (1871). — Scl.  Ibis,  1872,  p.  41. — 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  34  (1873). — Cory,  List.  Bds. 
W.I.  p.  13(1885). 

^3p.  Char.  Male: — Above  olive  green,  slightly  marked  on  the  back  with 
pale  streaks ;  forehead  orange ;  underparts  yellow ;  wings  and  tail 
pale  brown,  the  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  outer  and  inner  webs  of 
secondaries  edged  with  yellow ;  tail-feathers  edged  with  yellow. 

Female: — Resembles  the  male,  but  much  paler;  underparts  being 
grayish,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  under  surface  becoming  white  on 
the  belly;  orange  on  the  forehead  showing  very  slightly  if  at  all. 
Length  (skin),  5.50:  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2;  tarsus,  .75. 

Habitat.    Jamaica. 

The  specimens  described  are  from  Brazil,  as  I  possess  none 
from  Jamaica. 

Carduelis  elegans  (Linn.)  is  recorded  from  Cuba  by  Dr. 
Gundlach  (Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  396,  1866).  It  was 
probably  an  escaped  cage  bird. 
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Genus  Habropyga  Caban. 

Httbropyga  Cabasis.  Wiegin.  Archiv.  :S47,  X[II.  p.  331 ;  Mub-  Hein.  I, 
p.  169. 

Habropyga  melpoda  (Vieii.i..). 

FringiHa  melpoda  VieiLL.  Nouv.  Diet.  Xll,  p.  177  (1817). 
Habropyga  mtlpoda  Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  E»p,  Hist.  Nal.  VII,  p.  Jo6  (187S) 
(Porto  Rico), 

Sp-  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  drab  gray ;  nides  of  the  head  and  cheelcB, 
indiiding  the  eye,  reddUh  oran)(e;  back  and  wingB  light  brown; 
lower  rump  and  upper  tail-coverte  crimnoii;  Ihruatdull  white,  shad- 
ing into  gray  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  separating  the  orange  of  the 
cheekn  from  the  brown  of  the  upper  parts;  rest  of  underparts  dull 
grayish,  showing  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  flanks;  a  spot  of  pale  red- 
dish orange  near  the  vent;  wings  and  tail  brown. 

Female: — Top  of  head  drab  gray,  paler  than  in  the  male ;  rest  of 
upper  parts  like  the  male;  no  orange  on  side  of  the  head ;  under  parts 
showings  pale  orange  yellow  tinge. 

Length  (skin).  4.10;  wing,  1.85;  tall,  1.75;  tarsus,  .56. 

An  introduced  species,  common  in  Porto  Kico. 


Family  PLOCEID^. 

Genus  Spermestes  Swain: 
SON.  Class.  Birds,  p.  380  (1837). 


Spermestes  cucuUatus  (Swain-s.). 


Loxia  cm(uUalit  SwAiKS.  Z00I 
IMust.  1810.  pi.  7. 

Spermestes  caeallata  SWAIKS 
Rbick.  Singv.  t.  IJ.  pp.  114,  nj 
— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  4,i;4  (1850). — 
Slnuf.v.  Oefv,  K,  Vet.  Akad. 
Kdrh.  1869,  p.  S97.— Gray,  Handl. 
Bd».  II.  p.  S4  "(1870). 

Loxia   (Spermestes)  eucullafa  Bry- 
ant. Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  NaL  Hii 
p.  2S4(r8f*). 

.\n.il.    Soc,    Esp.    Hist,    Sat.    VII,    p,    206 
\V,  I.  p,  13  fi88.0. 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  dark  green,  rest  of  upper  surface  pale 
brown ;  feathers  on  the  rump  alternately  banded  with  dark  brown 
and  white ;  throat  and  breast  dark  green,  showing  purple  in  some 
lights ;  belly  white,  having  a  patch  of  metallic  green  on  the  sides ; 
flanks  and  thighs  banded  with  white  and  brown ;  wings  pale  brown, 
a  patch  of  metallic  green  on  the  coverts;  tail  dark  brown. 

Female: — Above  pale  brown,    darkest  on   the    head:   underparts 
pale  rufous ;  wings  and  tail  brown. 

Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  2;  tail,  i ;  tarsus,  .40. 


-i^n  introduced  species,  resident  in  Porto  Rico. 


Family  ICTERID^^. 


i 


Genus  Icterus  Briss. 

'^^^^ -^-115  Brisson,  Orn.  II,  p.  85  (1760). 

Icterus  bonana  (Linn.). 

o/j»5  bonana  LInn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  162  (1766), 

^'us  bonana  Daud.  Tr.  d*Orn.  II,    p.  332  (1800). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  36  (1S73). — Lawr.   Pr.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.   355 

(1878).— ScL.  Ibis,  1883,  p.  358. —Cory,  List  Hds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

^nlinus  bonana  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  V,  p.  316. — Bp.   Consp.  I,   p.  432 

(1850). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  54. 

^mthornus  bonana  Cab.  Mus.  Ilein.  p.  183. 

*  jrus  bona  nee  ScL.    Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  131  (1862). 

Char.  Ar<z/<r;— Head,  throat,  and  upper  breast  dark  reddish  brown; 
upper  half  of  back,  wings  and  tail  black;  lower  half  of  back,  includ- 
ing rump,  dull  orange;  lesser  wing-coverts  dull  brownish  orange; 
under  wing-coverts  orange,  somewhat  brighter  than  the  color  of  the 
belly. 
Length  (skin),  8.25;  wing,  3,50;  tail,  3.15;  tarsus,  .78. 

ABiTAT.     Martinique. 

Icterus  hypomelas  (Bonap.). 

mrus  dominicensisVuiOK^,  Zool.  Journ.  1828,  p.  441. — **Albrecht,  J.  f.  O  . 

1861,  p,  212." 
^rus  virescens  Vigors,  Zool.  Journ.  1828,  p.  441. 
•^^^rocolius  melanopis  Wagl.  Isis,  1829,  p.  759. 

niJkornus  dominicensis  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p. 
115  (1840). — GfXDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  V'l,  p.  318  (1852). 
— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  10. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII, 
p.  307  (i860). 
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Pendulinus  hypomelas  Bp.  Consp.  I.  p.  433    (1850). — Cassiv,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  59. 
Xantkornus  kyPomelas  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  CubatI,  p.  287  (1866); 

ib,  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.   128. 
Melanofsar  hypomelas  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  32  (1870). 
Icterus  hypomelas  ScL.  &   Salv.  Nom  Avium  Neotr.  p.  36  (1873).— Sci. 

-  Ibis,  1883,  p.  360. — Cory,  List  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.  13  (18H35). 
Icterus   dominicensis  var.  kyfomelas  Bd.   Bwr.  &   RiDGW.  Hist  N.  Am. 

Bds.  II,  p.  182  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male; — Entire  plumage  glossy  black;  lower  half  of  bick. 
thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  a  tinge  on  the  lower  bell  v,  bright 
yellow;  wing-coverts,  carpus,  and  under  wing-coverts  bright vel- 
low ;  quills  and  tail  brownish  black. 

The  young  birds  of  both  sexes  go  through  the  varied  plumages  of 
the  young  of  Icterus  dominicensis. 

Length  (skin),  7.75 ;  wing,  3.62  ;  tail,  3.70;  tarsus,  .90;  bill.  .60. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 


1 


Icterus  dominicensis  (Linn.). 


Oriolus  dominicensis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  163  (1766). 

Icterus  dominicensis  Daud.  Tr.  d'Orn.  II,  p.  335  (1800). — Sall£,  P.  ^  ^ 
1857.  p.  232. — Bryant,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  94  (iB6&^ 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  36  (1873). — Cory,  Bull.  >^ 
Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  152  (1881)  ;  id.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p^ 
(1885)  ;  id.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885).— ScL.  Ibis,  1883,  P-  3^^ 
Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  168. 

Pendulinus  flavigaster  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  V,  p.  317. 

Melanopsar  dominicensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  32  (1870). 

Icterus  dominicensis  var.  dominicensis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.   N.  A; 
Bds.  II,  p.  182  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  plumage  black;  upper  wing-coverts,  edge 
carpus,  under  wing-coverts,  lower  ha  If  of  back,  j*ump,  flanks,  crifsu 
and  under  tail-coverts  brij^ht  yellow;  outer  surface  of  wings  black 
under  surface  of  wings  showing  the  inner  webs  of  the  feathers  pale 
becoming  dull  white  at  the  base;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Young: — Throat,  cheeks,  and  a  narrow  superciliary  stripe  black; 
crown,  sides  of  the  head  and  breast  showing  a  brownish  tinge;  rest 
of  underpants  greenisli  yellow ;  back  ashy  green,  becoming  decidedly 
greenish  011  the  rump:  tail  olive,  brightest  on  the  edges  of  the  feath- 
ers; primaries  and  secondaries  brown  with  pale  edgings. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  7.10:  wing,  3.60:  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Dominjjo. 


S. 


.tft- 
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Icterus  portoricensis  (Bkyant). 

Icterus  dominicensisTwi^OK^  Ibis,  1864,  p.  167. 

Icterus  dominicensis  var.  portoricensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
X,  p.  254  (1866). — SuNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  p.  597. 
— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  H,  p.  182  (1874). 
Pendulinus  portoricensis  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  58. 
Icterusr  xanthomMS  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  p.  598. 
Afelanofsar portoricensis  Gray,  l^landl.  Bds.  II,  p.  32  (1870). 
Icterus  portoricensis  ScL.  &  Salv.  Noin.  Avium   Neotr.   p.   36  (1S73). — 

ScL.  Ibis,  1883,  p.  361. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (18S5). 
^anthornus  portoricensis    Gundl.   Anal.    Soc.    Esp.    Hist.  VII,    p.   210 
(1878). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  black;  abdomen,  crissum,  rump,  and 
under  wing-coverts  yellow;  wing-coverts  bright  yellow,  forming  a 
broad  shoulder  patch ;  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  belly  faintly 
edged  with  yellowish  ;  primaries  edged  with  dull  white  on  the  basal 
portion  of  the  inner  webs;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown. 

Immature  males  and  females  resemble  those  of  /.  dominicensis.  and 
go  through  the  same  varied  stages  of  plumage.  A  greenish  brown 
specimen  in  my  collection  is  labelled  **adult  female,"  but  this  is 
probably  incorrect. 

Length  (skin),  7.50;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  .95;  bill,  .67. 
Habitat.     Forto  Rico. 

Icterus  laudabilis  Scl. 

^^^rus  laudabilis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  270. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  36  (1873). — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166 
(1880).— Scl.  Ibis,  1883,  p.361.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

^^^  -  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  glossy  black;  rump,  thighs,  lower 
belly  and  lower  half  of  back  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  orange;  under 
wing-coverts,  carpus,  and  lesser-coverts  pale  yellow;  greater  wing- 
coverts  edged  with  white  on  the  inner  webs;  lower  mandible  bluish 
at  the  base ;  upper  mandible  and  legs  brownish  black. 
Length  (skin),  7.50;  wing,  3.85;  tail.  3.75;  tarsus,  .90. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 

Icterus  cucullatus  Swains. 

*^^^terus   cucullatus  Swains.   Phil.   Mag.   1827.   p.    436. — Gundl.    Repert. 
Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  286  (1866);  ib,],  f.   O.  1874,  P-   i^7  (Cuba). 
—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 
ypkantcs  costototl  Gvndl.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  11 ;  ib.  1861,  p.  413  (Cuba). 
pkantes  bullockii  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1S60) 
(Cuba). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 
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Icterus  leucopteryx  (Wagl.). 

Psarocolius  leucopteryx  VVagl.  Svst.  A  v.  Sp.   i6. 

Icterus  persona tus  Temm.  PI.  Col.  sub  tab.  p.  482  (1820-39). — Bp.  Consp. 

I.  P-  435  (1850)- 
Icterus  leucopteryx  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.   226  (1847). — ^^*   Consp.  1,  p. 

436  (1S50). — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  34  (1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  0. 

1862,  p.  197. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  299. — ScL. 

&  Salv.   Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.    36   (1873). — A.  &  E.  Neuton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.    104  (1881). — ScL.  Ibis,    1883,  p.  374. — CoEY, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 
Pendulinus  leucopteryx  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  59. 
Melanopsar  leucopteryx  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  32  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Throat,  forehead,  and  in  front  of  the  ejes  black;  upper 
plumage  yellowish  green ;  underparts  yellow;  wings  and  tail  black; 
wing-coverts  pure  white ;  showing  a  broad  patch  of  white  on  the 
wing. 

Female: — Black  markings  replaced  by  brownish  black ;  tail  pale 
greenish  yellow  instead  of  black;  otherwise  resembles  the  male. 
Length  (skin),  7.75;  wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.25 ;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  .78. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Icterus  spurius  (Linn.). 

Oriolus  spurius  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  162  (1766). 

Icterus    spurius    Gundl.    Repert.    Fisico-Nat.    Cuba,    I,   p.   286  (1866)  ? 
ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  127  (Cuba).— CoR\^,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885)- 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Icterus  oberi  Lawr. 

Icterus  oberi  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  351  (1880). — Grisdale, 
Ibis,  18S2,  p.  487.  pi.  XIIl. — ScL.  Ibis,  1883.  p.  362. — Cory,  Lint 
Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

''Male: — Head,  neck,  upper  part  of  breast,  back,  wings  and  tail 
black;  lower  part  of  breast,  abdomen,  under  tail-coverts  and  rump 
light  brownish  chestnut,  with  the  concealed  bases  of  the  feathers  of 
a  clear  lij;ht  yellow;  the  thighs  are  yellow  with  a  wash  of  chestnut; 
edge  of  wing  and  under  wing-coverts  yellow;  bill  black,  with  the 
sides  of  the  under  mandible  bluish  for  half  its  length  ft*om  the  base; 
tarsi  and  toes  black. 

''Length  (skin).  Si  inches;  wing,  3I;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  |;  bill,  |. 

•'The  female  has  the  upper  plumage  of  a  dull  greenish  olive,  with 
a  yellowish  tinge,  the  front  and  rump  inclining  more  to  yellow;  the 
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tail-feathers  are  yellowish  green  ;  quills  brownish  black;  the  prima- 
ries and  secondaries  are  edged  narrowly  with  dull  yellowish  gray ; 
tertials  are  margined  with  fulvous;  wing-coverts  dark  brown,  mar- 
gined with  fulvous;  edge  of  wing  yellow;  the  under  plumage 
is  of  a  rather  dull  dark  vellow;  the  breast  and  under  tail-coverts 
are  of  a  deeper  or  warmer  color;  the  sides  are  greenish  olive; 
bill  and  legs  as  in  the  male. 

**The  young  male  resembles  the  female  in  plumage,  but  has  the 
back  somewhat  darker."     (Lawr.  1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 
JF-Jabitat.     Montserrat. 

Icterus  icterus  (Linn.). 

'<^^^4s  icterus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  161  (1766). 

*^'*^s  vulgaris  Daud.  Tr.  d'Orn.   II,   p.   340  (1800). — Bp.   Consp.  I,  p. 

434  ("850). — Baird,  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  542   (1S58). — Scl.   Cat.    Am. 

Bds.  p.  133  (1862). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  46. 

— FiNscH,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  578. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 

p.  36  (1873). — GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  209  (1878). 

— Salv.  &  Godm.  Ibis,   1879,   p.   200. — A.  &  E.  Newton,    Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881). — Scl.  Ibis,   1883,  p.  369. — Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 
^^•«W5  longirostris  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  34,  p.  547.- —Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  435 

(1850). — Ca-ssin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  46. 

^»^II!^HAR.  Male: — Entire  head,  throat,  and  a  broad  patch  on  the  back 
black;  wings  and  tail  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  the  former, 
having  some  of  the  coverts  white,  forming  a  wing-band;  outer  webs 
of  secondaries  edged  with  white;  rest  of  plumage  bright  orange  yel- 
low; the  orange  of  the  rump  and  nape  being  separated  by  the  black 
back-patch  before  mentioned:  feathers  of  the  throat  narrow  and 
sharply  pointed;  bill  black,  the  base  of  lower  mandible  bluish 
white. 

The  sexes  are  described  as  similar. 

Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  1.15. 
^3rto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Thomas  (introduced). 

Icterus  galbula  (Linn.). 

'^'^icias  galbula  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  loth  ed.  (1758). 

^^  -»'«5  baltimore  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  63  (1850). — Gundl.  Repcrt.  Fisico- 

Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  286  (1866)  ;  ib,].  f.  O.  1874,  p.  127  (Cuba). 
•^^kanits  baltimore  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  10  (Cuba). 
*  ^^antes  baltimore  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
^^rus  galbula  CouES,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,   p    98  (1S80). — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  C1885). 

-Accidental  in  Cuba. 
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Genus  Dolichonyx  Swains. 

Dolichonyx  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  351  (1827). 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (Linn.). 

Emberixa  oryzivora  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  311  (1766). 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  229  (1847). — Cab.  J.  f.  OCZZ^O 
1856,  p.  II  (Cuba). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  3a^zz^4(y 
(i860)  (Cuba). — §CL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  74  (Jamaica). — Albrkchtk:- _kit 
J.  !".  O.  1862,  p.  197  (Jamaica). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  CubaEz&^zJja 
I,  p.  287  (1866)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  129  (Cuba). — Cory,  Bds.  BahsiK  «-ia- 
ma  I.  p.  97  (iSSo). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  icciz^  104 
(1S81).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Dolichonix  oryzivora  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  57  (1850). 

Dolichonyx  orizyvora  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  119  (185^^  19) 
(Bahamas). 

Dolichonyx   orizivorus  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.   Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  2c^     99 
(Jamaica). 

Recorded  from  the  Baliamas,  Cuba.  Jamaica,  and  Grenada. 

Alolothrtis  bofiariefisis  (Cab.)  is  recorded   from  Bisque^  Vi  1^""- 

gin  Islands  i^MoIothrus  sericcus  (Liclit.)  Newton,  Ibis,  i860,  ^^H^ 
308).     It  is  a  South  American  species. 

Genus  Agelaius  Vieill. 

Agelaius  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  33  (1S16). 

Agelaius  humeralis  (Vic). 

Lcistes  humeralis  ViG.  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  442  (1827). 

Icterus  humeralis  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's   Hist.   Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  114,  p^    -^ 

5  (1840). 
Agehuus  humeralis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  430  (1850). — GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  pr:^ 

13. — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  136  (1862). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Aviur'^      ^ 

Neotr.  p.  37  (1S73). —  ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  II. — Cory,  List  Bds.  \V.  %- — 

p.  14(1885). 
Agelaius  humeralis  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p,  307  (i860)  - 

— GiNDL.    Repert.   Fisico-Nat.    Cuba,  I,  p.  288  (1S66)  ;   ib.  J.    f.   C>.  ^ 

1874.  p.  130. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  33  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  piuinaf^  uniform  lustrous  black,  showing  a 
slight  brownish  tinge  on  the  thighs  and  quills  when  held  in  the 
light;  shoulders  and  lesser  coverts  dull  orange  brown,  shading  into 
pale  bull* on  the  middle  coverts:  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin).  7.50:  wing.  4:  tail.  3.15:  tarsus,  .95;  bill,   .60. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Agelaius  xanthomus  Scl. 

-^g-elaius  chrysopierus  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  34,  p.  539. — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc. 
Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  211  (1878);  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  177.  ' 
-^c/cf^tds  xanthomus  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  131  (1862). — Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 

p.  168. — Bryant,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.  254  (1866). 
^yp^€intes  xanthomus  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  63. 
"'^S^^^stts  chrysopterus  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,   p.  597. — 

Scl.  &.  Salv.  Notti.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  37  (1873). 
^£r^^^xus  xanthomus  ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.   12. — Co^Y,  List  Bds.  W.  I.   p.    14 
(1885). 

^^*  Char.    Male: — General  plumage  lustrous  black ;  shoulders  and  coverts 
bright  golden  vellow;  quills  and  tail  showing  a  faint  brownish  tinge, 
apparently  wanting  in  some  specimens. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  3. 50;  tarsus,  .95;  bill,  .60. 
W-A.iiiTAT.     Porto  Rico. 


Agelaius   phceniceus  (Linn.). 

^^'^^r^^  phoeniceus  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  161  (1766). 
S'^/€^',^g  phoeniceus  Cab..  J.  f.  O.   1856,  p.    n  (Cuba). — Cory,  Bds.   Baha- 

TTia  L  p.  98  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 
^'^^**' ''Vvi/yJaf/i/V^//*  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.    Hist.   VII,  p.    119(1859) 
C^Bahamas). 

^  ^^^  uncommon  in  the  Bahama  Islands  where  it  probablv  breeds. 


Aff. 


A^ 


Agelaius  assimilis  Gundl. 

ens  assimilis  Gundl.  in  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  64  (1850)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O. 
1856,  p.  12; /^.  1861,  pp.  332,413;  ib.  1874,  p.  131. — Brewer,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p. 

33  (1870)- 
Jus  phoeniceus  var.  assimilis  CouES,  Bds.  N.  W.  p.  186   (1874). — Bd. 

BwR.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  159  (1874). 

us  assimilis  ScL.    Ibis,    1884,   p.   10. — Cory,   List.   Bds.  W.   I.  p.  14 

(1885). 


'      VJhar.  Male: — Similar  to  Agel<Bus  phoeniceus^  but  somewhat  smaller. 
Female: — Entirely  black ;  showing  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  head, 
back,  and  breast. 
■Length  (skin),  7.75 ;  wing,  3.75 ;  tail.  3;  tarsus,  i ;  bill,  .75. 

*1^  ABIT  AT.     Cuba. 
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Genus  Xanthocephalus  Bonap. 

Xanikocepkalus  Bonaparte,  Consp.  I,  p.  431  (1850). 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  (Bonap.). 

Icterus  icterocefhalus  Bp.  Am.  Orn.  I,  p.  27  (1825). 

Xanthocephalus  icterocephalus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.    178  (Cuba);i^. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  288  (1866);  «**.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  133 

(Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Dr.  Gundlach  writes  me  that  he  purchased  a  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  market  in  Havana. 

Genus  Sturnella  Vieill. 

Sturnella  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  34  (1816). 

Sturnella  hippocrepis  Wagl. 

Sturnella  hippocrepis  Wagl.  Isis,  1832,  p.  281. — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  14. 

— Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  p.  266  (i860). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — Albrbcut,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  206.— 

ScL.  Ibis,  1861,  p.  179;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  139  (1862). — Gundl.  J. 

f.  O.  1861,  pp.  332,  413;  ib,  1871,  p.  276;  ib.   1874,  p.    133.— Cassin, 

Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  24. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14 

(1885). 
Sturnella  ludoviciana  ScL.  &  Salv.   Nom.   Avium   Neotr.    p.  38   (1873) 

(Cuba). 
Sturnella  ludoviciana  var.  hippocrepis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am. 

Bds.  II,  p.  172  (1874). — ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  25. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  mottled  with  buff,  black  and  brown ;  the  feathers 
of  the  back  being  dark  brown,  bordered  and  blotched  with  buff  and 
light  brown  ;  a  narrow  imperfect  stripe  of  whitish  on  the  middle  of 
the  crown;  a  stripe  of  jellow  from  the  nostril,  over  the  eye,  contin- 
uing in  a  stripe  of  dull  buffy  white  to  the  sides  of  the  neck;  cheeks 
brownish ;  throat  and  middle  underparts  yellow,  interrupted  bv  a 
band  of  black  on  the  upper  breast;  sides  of  the  body,  lower  belly, 
and  under  tail-coverts  dull  buff,  the  feathers  heavily  streaked  with 
dark  brown;  a  patch  of  yellow  on  the  carpus;  legs  and  feet  pale 
brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8.45;  wing,  3.95;  tail,  2.75;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  i.ia 
Has  a  general  resemblance  to  Florida  specimens  of  Sturnella 
magnay    but    dirtering  from    it    in    havin*^  the   legs    and    claws 
larger,  and  the  underparts  much  more  streaked. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Genus   Nesopsar  Scl. 

Nesopsar  Sclater,  Ibis,  1859,  P-  457- 

Nesopsar  nigerrimus  (Osburn). 

Icterus  nigerrimus^  Osburn,  Zoologist,  pp.  6661.  6714  (1859). 
Nesopsar  nigerrimus  ScL.  Ibis,  1059,  p.  457 ;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  139 
(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  197. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  299. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  34  (1870). — Scl. 
&  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Handl.  Bds.  p.  103  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 
Agelaius  nigerrimus  Cassin,    Pr.   Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  1861,  p.  12. — 

Pelz.  Ibis,  1873,  p.  28. 
Agelteus  nigerrimus  ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  14. 

3p.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  glossy  blue  black;  dull  black  on  the 

belly;  wings  and  tail  very  dark  brown,  almost  black;    under-sur- 

face  of  wings  and  tail  showing  a  brownish  tinge   when  held  in  the 

light;  bill  black,  a  faint  pale  mark  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  6.50;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus   Quiscalus  Vibill. 

--^uiscalus  ViELLOT,  Analyse,  p.  37  (1816). 

Quiscalus  fortirostris   Lawr. 

^-^uiscalus  rectirostris  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  409? 
-Quiscalus  fortirostris  Lawr.  Pr.    Acad.  Nat.   Sci.   Phila.   i868,  p.  360.— 
ScL.  Ibis,  1873,  ^.  324;   ib,  P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  175.— ScL.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38(1873). — Scl.  Ibis,  1884,  p.   161. — Cory» 
List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  14  (1885). 
hloquiscalus  rectirostris  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870)? 
foloquiscalus  fortirostris  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 

.  Char.  Male: — Head  and  back  purplish  black;  a  faint  greenish  tinge 
on  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts ;  wings  and  tail  black,  showing 
greenish  reflections ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  is  somewhat  duller  in  colora- 
tion, and  is  apparently  smaller. 
Length  (skin),  8.60;  wing,  4.25;  tail,  3.75;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Barhadoes. 
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Quiscalus  inflexirostris  Swains. 

^uiscalus  iiiflexirostris  SwAiNS.  An.  in  Men.  p.  309  (1838). — Bp.  Contp. 

I.  p.  424  (1850). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  407.— 

Semper,  P.  Z.  S.   1872,  p.  651. — Scl.  P.  Z.  S.    1874,  p.   175.— Bd. 

BwR.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Eds.  II,   p.   214   (1874). — Lawr.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mils.  I,  pp.  355,  487  C1878). — Scl.   Ibis,    1884,  p.  160.— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 
Quiscalus  barita   Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  168. 
Holoquiscalus  inflexirostris  Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 
Quiscalus  luminosus  Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumasje  lustrous  black,  showing  a  purplish 
tinge  on  the  head,  back,  and  breast,  when  held  in  the  light;  wing? 
and  tail  bluish  black;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female? — Top  of  head  grayish   brown,  becoming  darker  brown 
on  the  back;  throat  dull  white;  underparts  buffy  brown;  a  streak 
of  pale  buff  from  the  eye  to  the  nape,  bordered  below  by  a    narrow^ 
streak  of  pale  brown;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  showing  a  slight 
tinge  of  bluish. 

Immature  males  are  intermediate  between  the  female.^  and  adult 
male,  being  light  brown  and  black  in  patches. 

Length  (skin),  9;  wing,  4.75;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill.   i. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia  and  Martinique. 

Quiscalus  brachypterus  Cassin. 

Quiscalus  brachypterus  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  406. — 

Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38  (1873). — Scl.  Ibis,  1884,  p. 

160. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  14  (1885). 
Quiscalus  crassirostris  GrxDL.  J.  f  O.  1S66,  p.    i88. — Bryant,   Pr.   Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,   p.   255   (18S6).     Si/ndev.   Oefv.   K.   Vet.  Akad. 

Forh.  1869,  p.  598. 
Chalcophanes  lu^ubris  Sl'NDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  p.  598. 
Holoquiscalus  brachypterus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 
Chalcophanes  brachypterus  GuNDL.  J.  f  O.  1874,  P-  3'^;   *^'  1878,   p.    177; 

ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  213  (1S78). 
Quiscalus  baritus  var.   brachypterus  Bu.  Bwr.   &  RiDGW.    Hist.    N.   Am. 

Bds.  n,  p.  213  (1S74). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Kntire  plumage  black,  showing  a  purplish  tinge  when 
held  in  the  light;  the  wings  and  tail   have  a  greenish   gloss;   inner 
surface  of  wings  showing  a  brownish  tinge  when  held  in  the  light. 
The  sexes  appear  to  be  similar. 

Length  (skin).  8.50;   wing,  4.50:  tail.  3.75;  tarsus,  i.io;  bill.  90. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Quiscalus  crassirostris  Swains. 

Gracnla  barita  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  165  (1766)  ? 

Sturuus  jamaicensis  Daud.  Tr.  d'Orn.  II,  p.  317  (1800)  } 

Quiscalus  crassirostris  Swains.  An.  in  Men.  p.  355  (1838). — GossE, 
Bds.  Jam.  p.  217  (1847). — ^p-  Consp.  I,  p.  425  (1850). — Albrecht, 
J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  197. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863, 
p.  298. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38  (1873). — A.  &  E. 
Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  103  (1881). — Scl.  Ibis,  18S4,  P- 
159. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Quiscalus  baritus  Cassin.  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.    Sci.  Phila.   1866,  p.   405. 

Holoquiscalus  baritus  Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.    11,  p.  38  (1870). 

Quiscalus  baritus  var.  baritus  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds. 
II,  p.  213  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Maje: — Upper  plumage  lustrous  blue-black,  showing  a  tinge 
of  purple  when  held  in  the  light;  underparts  black,  brownish  black 
on  the  belly;  quills  and  tail  brownish  black. 

The  sexes  are  described  as  similar. 

Length   (skin),    10;    wing,  5 ;    tail,    4.50;    tarsus,    125;    bill,    90. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Quiscalus  luminosus  Lawr. 

Quiscalus  sp.  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  191  (1878). 

Quiscalus  luminosus  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  162  (1878)  ;  ib, 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  265,  487  (1878). — Obkr,  Camps  in  the 
Caribbees,  p.  247  (1880). — Scl.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  161. — Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

'^Afate: — The  general  plumage  is  of  a  lustrous  dark  bluish  violet; 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dull  dark  green  ;  tail  dark  glossy 
green;  tertials,  outer  webs  of  larger  quills,  and  the  middle  and  larger 
wing-coverts,  glossy  green  like  the  tail;  the  inner  webs  of  the 
larger  quills  are  black;  smaller  wing-coverts  the  color  of  the  back; 
under  wing-coverts  black;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black;  'iris  yellow.* 

*^  Female: — Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  dark  brown,  light  on  the  crown, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  margined  with  dull  pale  rust  color;  the  tail 
is  blackish-brown,  with  a  wash  of  greenish  ;  quills  dark  brown ;  the 
under  plumage  is  dark  brownish-ash,  lighter  on  the  throat  and 
breast,  and  fuliginous  on  the  flanks,  lower  part  of  abdomen,  and  un- 
der tail-coverts;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a  wash  of  dull  rust- 
color;  bill  anlf  feet  black;  'iris  yellow.'"  (Lawr.,  orig.  descr.) 
Length  (skin),  10.50;  wing,  4.90;  tail,  4.25;  tarsus,  i  25:  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Grenada. 

Specimens  which  I  have  compared  appear  to  differ  very  slight- 
ly from  Santa  Lucia  specimens  of  ^,  injlexirostris.     The  color- 
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ation  of  Grenada  specimens  is  possibly  somewhat  brighter,  but 
their  specific  distinctness  is  questionable. 

Quiscalus  guadeloupensis  Lawr. 

^uiscalus  guadeloupensis  Lawr.    Pr.  U.   S.  Nat.   Mus.    I,  pp.  457,  487 
(1878). — ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  160. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  14(1885). 

''''Male: — The  general  plumage  is  of  a  deep  purplish-violet;  the 
wing-coverts  have  a  decided  green  lustre ;  tail  black,  glossed  with 
green;  quills  black,  with  a  greenish  tinge;  bill  and  feet  black." 
(Lawr.,  orig.  descr.) 

Female: — Top  of  head  dull  brown,  becoming  darker  brown  on  the 
back  and  wings;  throat  white;  a  faint  moustache-like  streak  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  mandible  on  the  sides  of  the  throat;  a  dull  line  of 
buffy-white  passing  from  the  upper  mandible  through  the  eve;  car- 
coverts  brownish;  breast  buffj-white;  belly  dull  white,  tinged  with 
brownish-olive  on  the  sides;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown. 

Length  (skin),  9.75;  wing,  5;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe. 

Quiscalus  gundlachii  Cassin. 

Quiscalus  barytus   D'Orb.    in   La  Sagra*s   Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  120 

(1840). — Thiene.m.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  P-  H5- 
Chalcophanes  barytus  Cab.  Mus.   Hein.   I,  p.   197   (1851). — Gundl.  J.  f. 

O.  1856,  p.  15. 
Calcophanes  baritus  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Quiscalus  g-undlach a  C\s^iti^  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  406. 
Holoquiscalus  ffundlac/tii  Grw,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 
Chalcophanes  g-uudlachii  GvuDi..  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  135. 
Quiscalus  baritus  var.  gundlachii  Bd.  Bwr.  &   Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds. 

II,  p.  213   (1874). 
^«/5rtf///5^«w^/uc^/ ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.    159. — Cory,   List  Bds.   W.   I.   p. 

14(1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  black,  with  purplish  and  bluish  re- 
flections;  wings  and  tail  showing  greenish  or  bluish  reflections  when 
held  in  the  light.    . 

Length  (skin),  11.50:  wings.  6;  tail,  5;  tarsus.  1.55;    bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Quiscalus   niger  (Boon.). 

Oriolus  niger  Bonn.  Tab!.  PI.    Enl.  p.  31   (1783). 

Quiscalus  barita  Sallk,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  P*  -.3-- 

Quiscalus   niger  Cassin,  Pr.    Acad.    Nut.  Sci.    Phila.    1886,  p.  407. — ScL. 

Ibis,  18S4,  p.  159. — Cory.  Bds.  Haiti  ^V  San  Domingo,  p.  73(1885); 

ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1S85). 
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iscalus  ater  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  94  (1866). — Cory, 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881).— Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  P- 
168. 

loquiscalus  niger  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 

iscalus  bariius  var.  niger  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p. 

213  (1874)- 

Char.  Male: — General  plumage  lustrous  black,  showing  purple  when 
held  in  the  light;  wings  and  tail  black  with  bluish   reflections;  bill 
and  feet  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  10.25;   wing,  5.40;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  1.30;    bill,  i.io. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Quiscalus  atroviolaceus  D'Orb. 

iscalus  atroviolaceus  D*Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.   Nat.   Cuba  Ois.  p. 

121  (1840). — Cory.  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 
iphidurus  atroviolaceus  Gray  &  Mitch.  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  341. — Bp. 

Consp.   I,  p.  426  (1850). 
^ecophagus  atroviolaceus  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I.  p.  196  (1851)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O. 

1856,  p.  15. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — 

CAS.SIN,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.    1866,  p.  415. — Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

i874'  P-  134- 
kalcophanes  quiscalus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  16;  ib.  1871,  p.  288. 

^es  atroviolaceus  Gray,    Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  39  (1870). — ScL.  Ibis,  1884, 

p.  152. 

Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  lustrous  black;  purplish  on  the  head, 
back,  and  breast;  bluish  on  the  wings  and  tail;  thighs  slightly 
brownish  in  some  specimens;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length  (skin),  9.25;  wing,  5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1.05;  bill,  .75. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 


Family  CORVID^. 
Gkni\s  Corvus  Linn. 

^vus  LiXN/EUs.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  155  (1766). 

Corvus   leucognaphalus  Daud. 

rvus  leucognaphalus  Daud.  Tr.  d'Orn.  II,  p.  231  (1800). — SallI:,  P. 
Z.  S.  1857,  P-  232. — Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  168. — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  94  (1866). — Suxdev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad. 
Forh.    1869,    p.   598. — Bn.    Bwr.   &  Ridgw.    Hist.    N.    Am.   Bds. 
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II,  p.  234  (1874). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  40(1873).— 
GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  214  (1878). — Cory,  Bull. 
Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domiii- 
go,  p.  74  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Frugilegus  leucognaphalns  Gray,   Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 

Microcorax  leucognaphalns  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  49  (1877). 

Sp.  Char.    Male: — General  plumage  black,  with  faint  bluish  and  purple 
reflections  in  the  light;  feathers  of  the  throat  having  the  ends  sep- 
arated in  hair-like  filaments :  basal    portion    of  the    body-feathers 
white;  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  18;  wing,  12;  tail,  8:  tarsus,  2.20;  bill,  2.20. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico. 

Specimens  from  Porto  Rico  differ  somewhat  from  those 
from  San  Domingo,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  separate  them  specifically.  It  is  possible  they  repre- 
sent good  geographical  races.  The  San  Domingo  bird  is 
blacker,  and  shows  brighter  bluish  and  purplish  reflections  when 
held  in  the  light.  If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  separate  them, 
1  would  propose  the  name  dominicensis  for  the  San  Domingo 
form. 

Corvus  jamaicensis  Gmel. 

Corvns  jamaicensis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  367  (1788). — Gossk,  Bds.  Jam. 

p.  209  (1S47). — Denny,  P.  Z.  S.   1847,  P-  38- — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O. 

1862,    p.    202. — ScL.   Cat.    Am.    Bds.  p.    146   (1862). — March,   Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  300. — ScL.   &  Salv.   Nom.   Avium 

Neotr.  p.  40  (1873). — Bd.  Bvvr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   II,  p. 

-34  (1874). — A.  &  E.  Newton,   llandb.  Jamaica,  p.   103   (1881). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  \V.  I.  p.  14  (18S5). 
Frugilegus  jamaicensis  Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 
Microcorax  jamaicensis  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  48  (1877). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  color  very  dark   brown,  blackish  brown  on 
head  and  throat;  basal  portions  of  most  of  the  feathers  gray;  wings 
and  tail  dark  brown,  showing  slight  purplish  reflections  when  h^ld 
in  the  light:  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length    (skin),   15. 75:  wing,  S.80;  tail,  6.20;  tarsus,   1.90;  bill, 
1.85. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 
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Corvus  solitarius  Wurt. 

Corvus  solitarius  WiJRT.  Naumannia,  II,  p.  55.^8?.  Compt.  Rend.  37,  p. 

829. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  75  (1885)  5  '*•  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  14  (1S85). 
Corvus  palmarum  ^'Witrt.  Reis.  p.  73." 
Corvus  jamaicensis  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  232. — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist,  XI,  p.  94  (1886). 
Frugilegus  solitarius  Gray,  Handb.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 
Microcorax  solitarius  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  49  (1877). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General   plumage  black,  with  a  purple  gloss  to  the 
feathers;    coverts  and  primaries   black;    tail   black,  outer  surface 
showing  a  tinge  of  purple;  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  15;  wing,  to;  tail,  6;  tarsus,  1.75;  bill,  1.75. 
Habixat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Corvus  nasicus  Temm. 

Corvus  nasicus  T'E^AM.  PI.  Col.  II,  p.  413  (1820-39). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII,    p.  307  (i860). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba,  I,  p.  290  (1866);    ib.].  f.    O.    1874,   p.    137. — Bd.    Bwr.    & 

RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  234  (1874). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W. 

I.  p.  14  (1885). 
C^orvus  americanus  Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  65  (1850). 
<Zorvus  jamaicensis  Cab.  J.  f   O.  1856,   p.   16. — Thienem.  J.    f.    O.   1857, 

p.  152. — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1859,  P-  296;  ib.  1861,  p.  414. 
I^rugilegus  nasicus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 
-Microcorax  nasicus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  49  (1877). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General   plumage   glossy  black,  showing  a  purplish 
tinge;  basal  portion  of  feathers  grayish;  nasal  bristles  short. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  17;  wing,  10.75;  ^^^^  7-6o;  tarsus,  1.90;  bill,  2.35. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Corvus  minutus  Gundl. 

Corvus  minutus  Gundl.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  315  (1852). — 
Cab.  J.  f  O.  1856,  p.  97. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII, 
p.  307  (i860). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  290  (1866); 
ib.  J.  f  O.  1874,  p.  139. — Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  II,  p.  297. 
— Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  23.^  (1874). — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Frugilegus  minutus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 

Colceus  minutus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  29  (1877). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  glossy  black,  showing  puq)le  reflec- 
tions on  the  back  and  wings ;  underparts  glossy  black,  the  purple 
reflections  slightly  perceptible  when  held  in  the  light;  basal  portion 
of  feathers  on  the  body  smoky  gray;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length  (skin),  15;  wing,  10.35;  tail,  6;  tarsus,  2;  bill,  1.80. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

^^  Cyanocorax  piieatt4s^^'  recorded  from  Jamaica,  "probably 
a  caged  bird  escaped,"  is  a  South  American  species.  First 
given  by  Gosse  (Bds.  Jam.  p.  308,  1S47),  and  cited  by  later 
authors. 

CorviiS  ossifragus  has  been  recorded  from  Cuba,  but  I  find  no 
record  of  its  actual  capture.  Dr.  Gundlach  writes  me  that  the  bird 
does  not  occur  there. 


Family   TYRANNID.^. 
Genus  Elainia  Sundev. 

Elainia  Sundevall,  Ornithol.  System,  p.  89  (1836). 

Elainia  martinica  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa  martinica  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  325  (1766). — Gmel.  Syst.  Nat. 

I,  p.  930  (1788). — Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  p.  483  (1790). 
f  Muscicapa  albicapilla  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  66  (1807). 
Myiobitts  martiiiicns  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  249,  Sp.  27  (1846). 
Tyrannula  martinica  \\v.  Consp.  I,  p.  190  (1850). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Xat. 

Sci.  Phihi.  1S60,  p.  375. 
Elainea  riisii  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i860,  p.  313. — Newton,  Ibis,   i860,  p.  307. — 

Gray,  llandl.  Bds.  L  p.  352  (1S69). — Sindev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad. 

Fcirh.  1S69,  p.  584. — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  834. 
Elainea  martinica  Taylor,  Ibis,   1864,  p.    169. — Gray,  llandl.   Bds.  I,  p. 

352  (1S69). — ScL.   P.   Z.   S.    1871,   p.   271:  ib.  J874,  p.  175. — Pelz. 

Ibis,  1873,  p.  113. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium   Neotr.  p.  48  (1873). 

— Lawk.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1,  pp.  59.  191,  270,  257,  458,  4S7  (1878). 

Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (iSSo). — Lister.  Ibis.  18S0, 

p.  41. — (jrisdale.  Ibis,   1882,  p.  4S9. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  15 

(1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  brownish  olive;  feathers  on 
the  head  having  the  basal  portions  white,  forminj^  a  concealed  white 
patch  on  the  crown:  throat  gra  v ;  breast  jL^ray,  sli«?htly  tinged  with 
olive;  sides,  thinks,  and  crissum  pale  olive,  mixed  with  whitish  on 
the  middle  of  the  bellv:    under  wiiii^-coverts  pale  yellowish;    wings 
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and  tail  dark  brown,  some  of  the  primaries  delicately  edged  with 
yellowish  white  on  the  outer  web,  more  broadly  so  on  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  inner  webs,  secondaries  tipped  with  the  same  color; 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  yellowish  white,  forming  two  imperfect 
wing-bands. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  6.50;  wing,  3.25;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .87;  bill,  .35. 

Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 

Elainia  fallax  Scl. 

Elaitiea  falhix  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  76;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  217  (1862). 
— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  352 
(1869). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  48  (1873). — A.  &  E. 
Newton,  IJandb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p. 
15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — '*Dusky  olive  green ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  edged  exter- 
nally with  olivaceus.  The  coverts  and  the  secondaries  widely 
margined  externally  with  greenish  white;  pileum  subcrested,  inte- 
riorly white  ;  beneath  yellowish  ;  the  throat  washed  with  olivaceus ; 
bill  dusky  horn  color,  whitish  at  base;  feet  black. 

"Length,  5.2;  wing,  2.7;  tail,  2.5;  tarsus,  .75."     (Sclater,  orig. 
descr.  transl.) 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Elainia  cotta  Gosse. 

£lainea  cotta  Gosse,  Ann.  N.  H.  2d  ser.  Ill,  p.  257  (1849). — Albrecht, 
J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  198.— Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  218  (1862). — March, 
Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  2S9. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p. 
352  (1S69). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  48  (1873). —  A.  & 
E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (i88i). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W. 
1.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  grayish  olive;  top  of  head 
brown  ;  a  partially  concealed  patch  of  bright  yellow  on  the  crown ; 
throat  grayish  ;  underparts  pale  yellowish  white  ;  pale  yellow  on  the 
belly;  wings  and  tail  olive  brown;  secondaries  narrowly  edged 
with  vellowish. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5.25;  wing,  2.65;  tail,  2.40;  tarsus,  .55;  bill,  .38. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus  Pitangus  Swains. 

Pitangus  Svvainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  165  (1828). 
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Pitangus  caudifasciatus  (D'Orb.). 

Tyraunus  caudifasciatus  D*Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  82 
(1840). — GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  177  (1847). — Gundl.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc 
Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  318  (1852). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  478. — Brewer. 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  (i860). — March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  288. — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  424. 

Pitangus  caudifasciatus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i86i,  p.  76;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p- 
222  (1862).— Albrkcht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds. I, 
p.  357  (1869). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  50  (1873).— 
A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bdn. 
W.  L  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  and  sides  of  the  head,  including  the  car-coverts, 
dark  brown;  a  concealed  patch  of  bright  orange  yellow;  back 
brownish  gray;  some  specimens  showing  a  slight  tinge  of  rufous  on 
the  upper  tail-coverts;  under  wing-coverts  very  pale  yellow^;  under* 
parts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ash  on  the  breast  and  sides;  under 
tail-coverts  white;  tail-feathers  having  the  basal  half  of  the  inner 
webs  of  all  except  the  two  central  feathers  pale  yellow^ish  white,  and 
all  the  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white;  outer  tail-feather  edged 
with  white  on  the  outer  web. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.45;  tarsus,  .88;  bill,  .9a 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Pitangus  taylori  Scl. 

Pitangus  taylori  Scl.   Ibis,  1864,  p.    169. — Gray,   Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  357 

(1869). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.   Avium    Neotr.  p.  50  (1873).— Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Tyrannus  (^Pitangus)  taylori  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.  249 

(1866). 
Tyrannus  taylori  Sv^DEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  p.  599.- -Gundl. 

Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VH,  p.  193  (1S78). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  surface  dark  olive  brown,  darkest  on  the  head; 
concealed  portions  of  the  feathers  on  the  crown  yellow  in  front. 
succeeded  by  white,  forming  a  crown  patch  half  yellow  and  half 
white,  variable  in  different  specimens  ;  underparts  grayish  ;  throat 
white;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown;  the  primaries  showing  a  faint 
rufous  edj^inuf  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer  web,  generally  lack- 
ing on  the  first,  second,  and  third  ;  inner  webs  of  primaries  and  sec- 
ondaries edged  with  pale  yellowish  white;  under  tail-coverts  w-hite; 
tail  olive  brown  ;  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  primary  showing  a  faint 
edging  of  dull  white. 

The. sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  850:  wing,  4.25;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  90. 

Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Pitangus  bahamensis  Bryant. 

Tyrannua  caudifasciaius  Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  108 

(1859). 
Pitangus  bakamensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  IX,  p.  279  (1864). 
Gray,   Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  357   (1869). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  102 
(i88o);  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  olive  on  the  back ;  top  of 
the  head,  including  the  eyes,  dark  slate  color,  concealing  a  patch  of 
bright  orange  yellow  upon  the  crown ;  underparts  ashy  white,  shad- 
ing into  an  olive  tinge  upon  the  flanks,  and  pale  yellow  upon  the  ab- 
domen and  crissum;  wings  dark  brown,  edged  with  yellowish  white, 
the  coverts  with  pale  brown ;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow ;  tail 
dark  brown ;  outer  webs  of  first  two  and  tips  of  rest  brownish  white ; 
upper  tail-coverts  edged  with  rufous ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male. 

Length,  8.10;  wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .96. 
Habitat.     Bal\amas. 

Pitangus  gabbii  Lawr. 

^"^amgus  gabbii  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  288  (1876).— 
Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881);  ib,  Bds.  Haiti  & 
San  Domingo,  p.  76  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

C^HAR.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
concealing  a  patch  of  bright  orange  yellow ;  back  brown,  lighter 
than  the  head,  and  becoming  still  lighter  towards  the  rump;  wings 
and  tail  brown  ;  the  primaries  heavily  edged  with  rufous  on  the  outer 
edge;  some  of  the  secondaries  showing  pale  white  on  the  edges; 
wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  showing  rufous  edgings ;  inner  webs  of 
primaries  and  secondaries,  and  some  of  the  under  wing-coverts 
edged  with  yellowish  white,  giving  the  under  surface  of  the  closed 
wing  a  pale  yellowish  white  color;  entire  under  surface  white;  bill 
and  legs  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  7.50;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.35;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .85. 
ABiTAT.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Genus  Empidonax  Cab  an. 

pidonax  Cabanis,  **Journ.  fUr  Ornith.  Ill,  p.  480  (1855)." 

Empidonax  nanus  Lawr. 

^mpidonax  nanus  Lawr.  Ibis,  1875,  p.  386. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Do- 
mingo, p.  82  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — '*Abovedull  greenish  olive,  darker  on  the  crown,  and  brighter 
on  the  rump;  tail  dark  brown,  the  outer  web  of  the  lateral  feather 
pale  fulvous;  smaller  wing-coverts  the  color  of  the  back;  the 
middle  and  larger  coverts  are  brownish  black,  ending  with  white, 
forming  two  bars  across  the  wings;  the  quill-feathert  are  dark 
brown,  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  are  narrowly  edged  with 
greyish  white,  the  inner  quills,  just  perceptibly  edged  with  light 
rufous;  under  lining  of  wings  very  pale  yellow;  throat  grensh 
white ;  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  whitish  fulvous; 
thighs  light  brown ;  upper  mandible  browni  the  under,  whitish 
horn  color,  dusky  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  and  toes  brownish  black. 

*'The  first  primary   is   abnormally   short,  measuring  but   i  5-16 
inches;    third   quill   longest;  tail    emarginate,   length,  4I   inches; 
wing,  23-16;  tail,  2;  bill,    f;    tarsus,    ii-i6."     (Lawr.  1.  c.  orig. 
descr.) 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Empidonax  acadicus  (Gmel.). 

Muscicapa  acadica  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  947  (1788). 

Muscicapa  pusilla  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  40  (1850). 

Myiarchus  pusilla  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i86o) 

(Cuba)  ? 
Empidonax  acadicus  GvsDi..  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  240  (1865); 

ib.].  f.  O.  1872,  p.  427  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Eds.  W.I.  p.  15(1885). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 

Genus  Contopus  Caban. 

Contopus  Cabanis,  "Journ.  fur  Ornith.  Ill,  p.  479  (Nov.  1855). 

Contopus  pallidus  (Gosse). 

Myiobius  pallidus  GossE»^Bds.  Jam.  p.  166  (1847). 

Blacicus  pallidus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.    i86i,  p.  77. — Albrkcht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p. 

199. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  363  (1869). 
Contopus  pallidus  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  231   (1862). — March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  290. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 

52   (1873). — A.  &    E.  Newtox,  llandb.  Jamaica,  p.   107  (1881). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Contopus  caribaus  var.  pallidus  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.   Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds 

H,  p.  351  (1874)- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  olive  brown,  darkest  on  the 
head;  rump  tinged  with  rufous;  wing-coverts  edged  with  rufous, 
forming  two  wing-bands ;    undcrparts  dull  grayish    olive,  slightly. 
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tinged  with  rufous ;  throat  pale ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown ;  upper 
mandible  dark  brown ;  lower  mandible  pale. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  2.62;  tail,  2.20;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Contopus  latirostris  (Verr.). 

Myiobius  latirostris  Vkrr.  Nouv.  Arch.  Mus.   Bull.   II,  p.  22  (1866). — 

ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p,  271. 
Contopus  latirostris  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  52  (1873). — 

Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (i88o).— Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  L  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  dark  olive;  chestnut  on  the 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts;  underparts  rufous  chestnut,  palest 
on  the  throat;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  latter  fatntly 
tipped  with  bufFy  white;  upper  mandible  brown;  lower  mandible 
yellowish. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin)  5.25;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.45;  tarsus,  .38;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 


Contopus  bahamensis  (Bryant). 

^mpidonax  bahamensis  Bryant,    Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  109 

(1859). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  361  (1869). 
Contopus  caribcBus  var.  bahamensis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.   N.  Am. 

Bds.  II,  p.  352  (1874). 
Contopus  bahamensis  CoKV,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.   loi  (1880)^  ib.  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male  (winter)  : — Above  brownish  olive,  becoming  darker 
upon  the  crown ;  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  white  around  the  eye, 
broken  above ;  lores  ashy ;  below  pale  yellow,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
olive;  wings  dark  brown;  under  coverts  pale  orange  yellow; 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries  brownish  white,  the  coverts 
forming  two  distinct  bands  upon  the  wing;  tail  dark  brown,  lighter 
on  the  outer  feathers ;  legs  and  upper  mandible  black;  lower  man- 
dible pale,  becoming  darker  at  tip.  One  specimen  taken  had  the 
yellow  of  the  breast  much  brighter  and  deeper,  the  crissum  much 
brighter,  the  olive  markings  heavier,  and  the  under  wing-coverts 
pinhish. 

Female  resembles  the  male. 

Length,  5.35;  wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.60;  tarsus,  .58;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 
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Contopus  hispaniolensis  (Bryant). 

Tyrannula  carrihcea  var.  hisfaniolensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist 

XI,  p.  91   (1866). 
Blacicus  cariboeus  var.  hispaniolensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  363  (1869). 
Contopus  carriboeus  var.  hispaniolensis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am. 

Bds.  n,  p.  351  (1874). 
Contopus frazeri  CoKY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VIII,  p.  94  (1883). 
Sayornis  dominicensis  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VIII,  p.  95  (1883). 
Contopus  hispaniolensis  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domin|j^o,  p.  81  (1885); 

ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  grayish  olive ;  feathers  of  the  crown 
dark  brown,  edged  with  olive;  throat  ashy,  becoming  olive  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  and  yellowish  brown  on  the  abdomen  and  cris- 
sum ;  wing-coverts  pale  at  the  tips,  forming  two  very  dull  wing- 
bands  ;  secondaries  very  narrowly  edged  with  pale  brownish  white ; 
tail  brown;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellowish  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  5.50;  wing,  3;  tail,  2.70;  tarsus,  .58;  bill,  .52. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Contopus  virens  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa   virens  L.i'Sii.    Syst.    Nat.    I,   p.  327    (1766).  —  D*Orb.  in  La 

Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Ois.  p.  86  (1840). 
Myiarchus  virens  Brewer,    I*r.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Contopus  virens  Gundl.  Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  239  (1865);  ib. 
J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  424  (Cuba). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Genus  Sayornis  Bonap. 

Sayornis  Bonaparte,  "Coll.  Delattre,  p.  87  (1854)." 

Sayornis  phoebe  (Lath.). 

Muscicapa  phvcbe  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  p.  489  (^1790). 

Muscicapa  fusca  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  931   (1788). — Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba. 

p.  41  (1850). 
Muscicapa  lembcyei  GuNDL.   Journ.    Bost.    Soc.    Nat.    Hist.    VI,   p.  314 

(1852)  (Cuba). 
Aulanax  fuscus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  i  (Cuba). 
Myiarchus  lembeyii  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   VII,  p.  306(1860) 

(Cuba). 
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Aulanan  lembeyei  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  240  (1865)  ;  ih. 

J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  427  (Cuba). 
Sayornis  fusca  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Recorded  from  Cuba. 

Genus  Myiarchus  Caban. 

Myiarchus  Cabanis,  '*Fauna  Peruana,  1844-46,  p.  152." 

Myiarchus  validus  Cab. 

Tyrannus  crinitus  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  186  (1847). 

Tyrannula  gossii  Bp,  Consp.  I,  p.  186  (1850). — Kaup.  P.  Z.  S.  1851,  p.  53. 
A£yionax  validus  Cab.  et  Hein.  Mu8.  Hein.  II,  p.  78  (1859). 
JkfFytarchns  validus  Cab.  Orn.  Not.  II,  p.  351. — Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  76. 
— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
1863,  p.  288. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  52  (1873). — 
Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  331  (1874). — A.  &  E. 
Nrwtox,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 
p.  15  (1885). 

p.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  dark  olive ;  brownish  olive  on 
the  head ;  upper  tail-coverts  rufous;  throat  gray ;  belly  dull  yellow; 
wings  dark  brown,  the  feathers  heavily  bordered  with  rufous  chest- 
nut; wing-coverts  edged  with  dull  rufous;  outer  tail-feathers  pale 
rufous,  second  feather  having  the  inner  web  rufous,  the  outer  web 
brown,  the  brown  gradually  widening  on  the  third  and  fourth 
feathers,  the  central  feathers  being  pale  olive  brown,  faintly  edged 
with  rufous. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Myiarchus  stolidus  (Gosse). 

-^fyiobius  stolidus  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  168  (1847). 
ZTyrannula  stolida  Kaup,  P.  Z.  S.  1S51,  p.  51. 

Myiarchus  stolidus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p  479. — Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77; 
ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  234  (1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199. 
— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  288. — Scl.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  52  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb. 
Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Kaupornis  stolidus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  358  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  dark  brown,  shading  into  grayish  olive  on  the 
back;  throat  grayish;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  yellow; 
wings  brown  ;  primaries  showing  a  very  slight  tinge  of  rufous  on 
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the  edges  of  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  webs ;  secondaries  edged 
with  dull  white;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  tail  brown,  the 
second  feather  slightly  edged  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web,  heavier 
on  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  7.25;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus.  85;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

This  species  differs  from  M,  phcebe  by  the  brighter  yellow  of 
the  belly  and  in  being  very  slightly  larger. 

Myiarchus   phoebe  (D'Orb.). 

Ty r annus  phctbe  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  84  (1840) 
Muscicapa  sagra^  Gu^dl.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  313  (1852). 
Myiarchus  stolidus^  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1S60) 

— GuMDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  239  (1865). 
Tyrannula  {Myiarchus)  stolida  (var.  lucaysiensis)  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 

Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  66  (1866). 
Myiarchus  phaebe  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  358  (1869). — ScL.  &  Sal  v.  Nom 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  52  (1873). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Myiarchus  stolidus  var.  phoebe  CouES,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1872,  p 

78. — Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  332  (1874). 
Myiarchus  sagrce  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  424. 
Myiarchus  stolidus  var.  leucaysiensis  Cory.  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  100  (1880). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  brownish  olive,  becoming  darker  upon  the 
head,  and  shading  into  rufous  on  the  rump ;  underparts  ashj  white, 
shading  into  yellowish  upon  the  abdomen  and  crissum;  wings  dark 
brown,  the  coverts  tipped  and  edged  with  dull  white,  forming  two 
wing-bands;  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  except 
the  first  two,  edged  with  rufous ;  some  of  the  secondaries  edged  with 
white;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellowish  white ;  tail  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  bordered  with  rufous  upon  the  inner  webs,  ytty  faintly 
upon  the  two  central  ones ;  legs  and  bill  black. 
Length  (skin),  7.20;  wing,  3.25;  tail,  3.20;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .65. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

This  species  differs  from  Af.  dominicensis  in  lacking  the  bright 
rufous  edging  on  the  primaries.  Both  J/,  stolidus  and  AI.  do- 
minicensis  have  the  belly  yellow  instead  of  dull  white,  as  in  M. 
phcebe, 

Myiarchus  antillarum  (Bryant). 

Tyrannus  {Myiarchus)  antillarum  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  X, 
p.  249  (1866). 
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Myiarckas  antillamm  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  p.  599? — 
Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  364  (1869). — Scl.  &  Sal  v.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  52  (1873). — GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat  VII,  p.  194 
(1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Myiarckus  stolidus  var.  antillamm  Coues,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
1872,  p.   79. — Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  332 

(1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — ^Top  of  head  olive  brown,  shading  into  grayish  olive 
on  the  back ;  rump  slightly  tinged  with  rufous ;  throat  and  breast  ashy 
gray;  belly  white;  a  faint  tinge  of  yellowish  white  on  the  crissum ; 
quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  showing  a  slight  rufous  edging;  secon- 
daries edged  with  dull  white;  a  narrow  mark  of  pale  rufous  tipping 
the  inner  webs  of  some  of  the  tail-feathers. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  7;  wing,  3;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .65. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

This  species  difftirs  from  M,  dominicensis  by  the  absence  of 
the  rufous  tail-markings  and  in  the  belly  being  white.  It  is 
Clearest  allied  to  M.  fhoebe^  and  closely  resembles  that  species, 
t>ut  is  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  broad 
i*Mfous  edging  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers.  J/,  phosbe 
a.lso  shows  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  belly,  which  is  faint  or 
"W^anting  in  M,  antillarum, 

Myiarchus  oberi  Lawr. 

J%iyiarchus  erytkrocercus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  371. 

Jtlyiarckus  oberi  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  48  (1878)  ;  ib.  Pr.  U. 

S.  Nat  Mus.  I,  pp.  59,  191,  217,  487  (1878). — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880;. — ScL.  Ibis,   1880,  p.  74. — Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

.  Char.  Male: — **Pileum,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  head  dark  umber- 
brown  upper  plumage  dark  olive-brown,  upper  tail-coverts  edged  with 
dull  ferruginous;  two  middle  tail-feathers  blackish  brown,  the  other 
feathers  are  colored  the  same,  except  on  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
inner  webs,  where  they  are  bright  ferruginous ;  outer  web  of  lateral 
feather  and  ends  of  the  others,  ash  color;  quills  brownish  black,  the 
primaries  narrowly  edged  with  dark  ferruginous ;  the  outer  secon- 
daries are  margined  with  very  pale  rufous,  and  the  other  secondaries 
with  pale  yellowish  white ;  wing-coverts  dark  brown,  ending  with 
pale  ashy  tinged  with  rufous;  under  wing-coverts  pale,  dull  yellow; 
inner  margins  of  quills  light  salmon-color;  lores,  throat,  upper  part 
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of  breast  and  sides  clear  bluish-gray,  lower  part  of  breast,  abdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts  pale  vellow;  bill  and  feet  black. 

"Length,  8|  in. ;  wing,  3J ;  tail,  3I ;  tarsus,  \ ;  bill  from  front,  13-16. 

"The  female  does  not  differ  in  plnmage  from  the  male."  (Lawr. 
I.  c,  orig.  descr.) 

Habitat.     St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Grenada. 

Myiarchus  sclateri  Lawr. 

Myiarchus  sclateri  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  357  (1878). — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — '  'The  upper  plumage  is  deep  dark  olive,  the  head  above 
blackish  brown.  Unfortunately,  the  only  feathers  left  in  the  tail  are 
the  outer  four  on  one  side ;  the  outermost  two  are  dark  brown  and 
without  rufous  edgings  on  the  inner  webs;  the  other  two  feathers 
are  brownish-black,  with  their  inner  webs  edged  with  light  rufous 
for  about  one-quarter  their  width ;  quills  dark  brown,  their  inner 
webs  bordered  with  pale  salmon-color ;  wing-coverts  edged  with  dull 
white;  under  wing-coverts  light  ash,  with  ju%t  a  tinge  of  yellow; 
throat  and  breast  of  a  clear  cinereous  gray;  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  dull  pale  yellow;  sides  cinereous;  bill  and  feet  black. 

"Length  (fresh),  7^  in. ;  wing,  3I;  tail,  34;  tarsus,  i ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  15-16;    hind  toe  to  end  of  claw,  |."     (Lawr.  1.  c,  orig. 
descr.) 
Habitat.     Martinique. 

Myiarchus  dominicensis  (Bryant). 

Tyrannula  stolida  var.  dominicensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI* 

p.  90  (1866). 
Myiarchus  stolidus  var.  dominicensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  358  (1881). 
Myiarchus  stolidus  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881). 
Myiarchus  ruficaudatus  CoRY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VIII,  p.  95  (1883). 
Myiarchus  dominicensis  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  79  (1885); 

ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Crown  dark  olive  brown,  becoming  lighter  on  the 
back,  and  showing  a  more  decided  grayish  tinge;  breast  ashy;  belly, 
crissum.  and  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  wing-coverts  edged 
with  brownish  white,  forming  two  dull  wing-bands;  tertials  broadly 
edged  with  yellowish  white;  primaries,  except  the  first,  narrowly 
edged  with  rufous  on  the  outer  web,  showing  a  broader  and  much 
paler  edging  of  the  same  color  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  same 
feathers;  two  central  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  all  the  rest  having 
more  than  half  of  the  inner  web  rufous  to  the  tip;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.50;  wing,  3.10;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 
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Myiarchus  crinitus  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa  crinita  Linn.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  325  (1766). 

Myiarchus  crinitus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  P*  479  (Cuba). — Gundl.  Repert. 

Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  239  (1865)  ;   ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  426  (Cuba). 

— CouES,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1872,  p.  63  (Cuba). 
Tyrannus  crinitus  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Accidental  to  Cuba. 

Genus  Blacicus  Caban. 

Glacicus  Cabanis,  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  480. 

Blacicus  barbirostris  (Swains.). 

'^yrannula  barbirosiris  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  367. 
-JMyiobius  t rist is  Gossk^  Bds.  Jam.  p.  167  (1847). — Albrecht,J.  f.  O.  1862, 

p.  199. 
blacicus  tristis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.   480. — Sol.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  324 

(1862). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  290. — Gray, 

Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  363  (1869). 
blacicus  barbirostris,    ScL.  P.   Z.    S.    187 1,  p.  85. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 

108  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.    Mate : — Top  of  the  head  dark  brown ;  pale  brownish  olive  on 
the  back;  a  faint  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  upper  tail-coverts;  throat 
gray ;  rest  of  underparts  pale  yellow ;  wings-  and  tail  dark  brown ;  the 
secondaries  and  tail-feathers  with  pale  edgings. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5.75;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Blacicus  caribaeus   (D*Orb.). 

Muscipeta  caribcea  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  92 
(1840). — Gundl.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  316  (1852). 

Blacicus  caribceus  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — 
Gundl.  Repert  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  240  (1865)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872, 
p.  426. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  1,  p.  363  (1869). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1873). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.   I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  brownish  olive,  the  feathers  showing  a 
narrow  streak  of  dark  brown  on  the  shafts,  rest  of  upper  plumage 
dull  olive ;  throat  gray,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellowish   near  the 
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breast ;  belly  dull  orange  rufous,  shading  into  olive  on  the  sides  and 
flanks;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown;  the  secondaries  with  pale  edges. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  6;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.25;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  .6a 

Habitat.     Cuba. 


Blacicus  brunneicapillus  Lawr. 

Blacicus  bruneicapillus  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  161  (1878);  ih. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  59,  487  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 
15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.    Male: — Top  of  head  dark  brown;  back  dull  brown,  tinged  with, 
olive;  throat  grajish,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  breast,  and  becom- 
ing pale  rufus  brown  on  the  belly  and  under  tail  tail-coverts;  wings 
and  tail  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5.25;  wing,  2.50;  tail.  2.45;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  .48. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Blacicus  blancoi  Gundl. 

Blacicus  blancoi  Gundl.  J.   f.   O.  1874,  p.  311 ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  E«p.  Hist. 
Nat.  VII,  p.  195  (1878).— -Cory,  List  Bds.  VV.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  olive  brown,  becoming  grayish  olive 
on  the  back;  throat  dull  white;  breast  and  underparts  pale  rufous; 
under  wing-coverts  rufous;  wings  and  tail  pale  brown;  shafts  of 
the  tail-feathers  reddish  brown  ;  upper  mandible  dark  brown ;  lower 
mandible  pale. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5.50;  wing,3;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .53. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 


Genus  Tyrannus   Cuvier. 

Tyrannus  * 'Cuvier  Lc^.  d'Anat.  Comp.  1 799-1800,  tabl.  ii." 

Tyrannus  rostratus  Sci.. 

Tyrannus  rostratus  ScL.  Ibis,  1864,  p.  87;  ib,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  272. — 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  60,  191,  234,  240,  271,  358  (1878). — RiDGW. 
Smiths.  Misc.  Coll.  XIX,  p.  470  (1880). — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  V,  p.  196  (i88o).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male; — Bill  large  and  heavy;  upper  plumage  slaty-graj, 
tinged  with  brownish  on  the  back;  a  concealed  patch  of  scarlet- 
orange  on  the  head ;  ear-coverts  dark ;  throat  dull  white,  grayish 
on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body ;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
dull  white,  faintly  tinged  with  yellow;  under  wing-coverts  pale 
yellowish-white ;  quills  and  tail  brown ;  secondaries  edged  with  dull 
white. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9;    wing,  4.50;    tail,  4;  tarsus,  .72;    bill,  x.05; 
width  of  bill  at  base,  .6a 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 

Tyrannus  magnirostris  D'Orb. 

f  Tyrannus  matutinus  Vieill.  Enc.  M^th.  1823,  p.  850. 

Tyrannus  magnirostris  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.   p.  80 

(X840). — ScL.  Cat.  Am.   Bds.   p.  236  (1862). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  XI,  |>.    66  (1866). — ScL.   &   Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.    p.    53  (1873). — RiDGW.  Smiths.  Misc.    Coll.  XIX,   p.    464 

(1880). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  99  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

16  (1885). 
Melittarchus  magnirostris  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  447. — Brswbr,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hfst.    VII,  p.   307   (i860).— Gundl.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba  J,  p.  238  (1865) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  421. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Larger  than  71  rostratus.  Head  dark  brown;  ear- 
coverts  and  cheeks  blackish  brown ;  a  concealed  patch  of  bright 
orange  on  the  crown;  back  slaty-brown;  entire  underparts  white, 
showing  a  faint  tinge  of  yellowish  in  some  specimens:  under 
wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  quills  and  tail  brown;  some  of  the  prima- 
ries and  all  of  the  secondaries  edged  with  dull  white;  wing-coverts 
edged  with  dull  white. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  1.25;  width 
of  bill  at  base,  .65. 
Habitat.     Cuba.     Inagua } 

Tyrannus  melancholicus  Vieill. 

'tyrannus  melancholicus  Vieill.  Nouv.Dict.  XXXV,  p.  48,  D*Orb.  Voy. 

Ois,   p.  311. — ScL.  Cat  Am.  Bds.  p.  235   (1862)  — ScL.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1873). — Bd.  Bwr.   &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N. 

Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  315  (1874). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  271, 

487  (X878).— Ridgw.  Smiths.  Misc.  Coll.  XIX,  p.  473  (1880).— Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  i6  (18S5). 
Mmscicafa  despotes  Light.  Doubl.  p.  55  (1823). 
Muscicafa furcata  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  II,  p.  15  (1825). 
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Tyrannus  crudelis  Swains.  Quart.  Journ.  Sc.  XX,  p.  275  (1826). 

Tyrannus  furcatus  Max.  Beitr.  Ill,  p.  884  (1831). 

Tyrannus  albogularis  Burm.  Syst.  Ueb.  II,  p.  465. 

Laphyctes  melancholicus  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  II,  p.  76  (1859). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  gray;  a  concealed  patch  of  reddish 
orange;  back  dull  grayish-olive;  throat  grayish  white,  shading  into 
yellowish-olive  on  the  breast,  and  having  the  entire  rest  of  under- 
parts  bright  yellow:  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  quills  and  tail 
brown,  showing  dirty  white  edgings  on  some  of  the  coverts  and 
secondaries. 
Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4.30;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus.  .75;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Grenada. 


Tyrannus  dominicensis  (Gmel.). 

Tyrannus  dominicensis  Briss.  Orn.  II,  p.  394,  pi.  38,  fig.  2  (1760). — Rich. 
List  1837. — GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  169  (1847). — Baird,  Cat.  N. 
Am.  Bds.  No.  125  (1869). — Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P*  *46- — Cassin, 
Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  375. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862, 
p.  199. — SuNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  pp.  584,  599. — 
Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Ann.  Bds.  II,  p.  319  (1874). — 
Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoo).  II,  p.  300  (1881). — Ridgw.  Pr.  IT. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.  VII,  p.  172  (1884).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VII, 
p.  153  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  77  (1885);  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (18S5). 

Lanius  tyrannus  var.  p.  dominicensis  "Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  202  (1788)." 

Tyrannus griseus  Veill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I.  p.  76,  pi.  46  (1807). — Swains. 
Quart.  Journ.  Sci.  XX,  p.  276  (1826). — Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  247 
(1844). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  192  (1850). — ScL.  Cat.  l^va.  Bds.  p.  236 
(1862). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  287. — ^Taylor, 
Ibis,  1864,  p.  169. — Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VIII,  p.  99  (1864). — 
Bryant,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  90  (1866). — Cory,  Bds. 
Bahama  I.  p.  99  (1S80);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153 
(18S1). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  loS  (1881). 

Tyrannus  maiuiinus  **Vieill.  Enc.  Mdth.  p.  850  (1823)." — D'Orb.  in  La 
Sagra's  llist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  83  (1840). — Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p. 
247  (1S44). — SALLfc,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  2^2. 

Muscicapa  dominicensis  Al'I).  Orn.  Biog.  II,  p.  392,  pi.  46  (1834)  ;  ib.  Bds. 
Am.  I,  p.  JO  I  (1S40). 

Tyrannus  tiriri 'Tkmm.  Tabl.  Mdlh.  p.  24  (1836)." 

Tyrannulus  dominicensis  ]\Rii.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  67  (1850). 

Melittarchus  dominicensis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  478;  ib.  Mus.  Hein.  II,  p. 
80  (1859).— Brewer,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VIL  p.  307  (i860). 

Melittarchus  griseus  Gundl.  J.  f.  ().  1872,  p.  422;  ib.  Anal.  Soc  E«p. 
Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  192  (1878). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — ^Above  grayish-ash,  darkest  on  the  head ;  a  dull  black 
patch  behind  the  eye;  underparts  whitish,  ashy  on  the  sides  of 
the  breast;  wings  brown,  secondaries  and  coverts  edged  with  dull 
white;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  tail  brown,  feathers  faintly 
tipped  and  edged  with  dull  white;  upper  tail-coverts  edged  with 
pale  rufous. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8.50;  wing,  4.40;  tail,  4.10;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Bahamas,  Cuba,  Haiti,   San  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
JPorto   Rico,   St.   Thomas,   St.    Croix,   St.    Bartholomew,   and 
Sombrero. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus  (Linn.). 

.XAinius  tyrannus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  p.  94  (1758). 

.A^anins  tyrannus  var.  carolinensis  et  ludovicianus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p. 
302  (1788). 
Tyrannus  intrefidusf  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  232  (San  Domingo). — 
Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba) ;  ib, 
Bryant,  XI,  p.  90  (1867)  (San  Domingo). 
Tyrannus  pip iri  GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  423  (Cuba)  ? 
Tyrannus  carolinensis  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1855). 

Accidental  in  Cuba.     Porto  Rico?     San  Domingo.^ 

Tyrannus  sulphurascens  Herz.  P.  V.  Wiirttemberg  is  an  un- 
determined species  mentioned  by  Cabanis  (J.  f.  O.  1857,  p. 
241).  It  was  originally  described  as  occurring  in  Cuba  and  Haiti. 
Gundlach,  in  writing  of  this  species  (J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  268), 
thinks  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  locality. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


BREEDING    HABITS    OF     THE     BLACK    VULTURE. 


BY    WALTER    HOXIK. 


Buzzard  Island  lies  in  a  bend  between  Ladies*  Island  and 
Wassa  Island,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Beau- 
fort, South  Carolina.  It  is  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent  and 
surrounded  by  boggy  marsh,  beyond  which,  at  low  tide,  stretch 
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wide  flats  of  gray  mud  liberally  dotted  with  banks  of  'coon 
oysters.'  There  is  no  landing  which  deserves  the  dignity  of  be- 
ing so  called,  but  at  high  tide  a  boat  can  be  brought  near  enough 
to  either  the  north  or  south  side  to  enable  a  not  over  nice  man 
to  make  his  way  to  terra  firma.  Once  there  the  adventurous  col- 
lector is  a  moderately  secure  prisoner  until  the  next  high  tide, 
although  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  of  parties  under  the 
stimulous  of  sandflies  and  hunger,  making  a  successful  attempt  to 
'bog'  across  to  Red  Bluff*  on  the  Ladies'  Island  shore  opposite. 
On  the  Wassa  side  there  is  a  deep  channel  at  all  times. 

From  time  immemorial  this  has  been  a  'bird  island.'  A  strong 
odor  of  guano  pervades  the  air,  and  the  soil  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  fertilizer  on  neighboring  plantations.  It  is  a  frequent  breeding 
resort  of  the  Snowy  Herons,  which,  however,  often  desert  it  for 
years  at  a  time,  as  is  the  wont  of  this  flckle  bird.  Not  so  the 
Vultures.  Perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  pairs  breed  here  regularly, 
the  most  of  them  being  the  Black  species  i^Catharista  atratd)^ 
though  a  pair  or  two  of  the  Turkey  Buzzards  may  be  observed 
nearly  every  year.  The  portion  of  the  island  most  frequented  by 
them  is  the  west  end.  Here,  under  a  dense  growth  of  yucca,  I 
have  taken  nineteen  eggs  in  one  afternoon,  and  seen  at  the  same 
time  five  or  six  pairs  of  newly  hatched  young.  There  is  never 
the  slightest  attempt  at  forming  a  nest,  or  even  excavating  a  hol- 
low. The  eggs  are  laid  far  in  under  the  intertwining  stems  of 
the  yucca,  and  in  the  semi-shadows  are  quite  hard  to  be  seen. 
The  parent  birds,  however,  have  a  habit  of  always  following  the 
same  path  in  leaving  and  approaching  their  precious  charge,  and 
after  a  little  experience  I  learned  to  distinguish  these  traces  so 
well  that  I  seldom  failed  to  follow  them  up  and  secure  the  coveted 
specimens.  This  track  is  seldom  if  ever  straight.  It  winds  under 
and  around  the  armed  stems,  and,  the  difference  in  bulk  between  a 
man  and  a  Buzzard  being  considerable,  the  pointed  leaves  find  a 
good  many  of  a  fellow's  weak  points  before  he  reaches  his  prize. 
Sometimes,  after  a  half-an-houi's  crawling  and  peering  into  re- 
cesses, being  gored  and  stabbed  on  every  side,  the  reward  is  only 
a  pair  of  uncouth,  downy  'squabs,*  whose  welcome  would  give  a 
skunk  big  odds  in  the  defensive  art,  for,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once 
said,  "'Little  Buzzards  are  like  a  good  rule,  and  work  both  ways." 
''Better,"  quoth  I,  "for  they  work  both  ways  at  once."  What 
an  object  F.  was,  though,  on  tliat  afternoon !  He  had  come  suddenly 
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upon  a  well  grown  pair  of  chicks,  and  was  so  well  wedged  in 
among  the  yucca  stems  that  he  could  neither  make  his  escape  nor 
defend  himself.  When  he  did  get  out  he  was  streaming  with 
filth,  excrement,  and  blood,  and  his  language  was  simply  awful. 
Quite  rarely  I  have  found  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  island,  and 
once  or  twice  in  completely  exposed  situations,  with  not  even  an 
attempt  to  get  under  the  protection  of  an  overhanging  bush.  Pos- 
sibly these  belonged  to  young  birds  which  had  still  much  to  learn 
in  regard  to  the  ways  of  house-keeping.  I  have  also  occasionally 
found  isolated  nests  upon  the  outer  Hunting  Islands.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  eggs  have  always  been  easy  to  find  for,  being 
among  clean,  sylvan  surroundings  the  collector  need  only  follow 
his  nose — if  it  is  a  good  one — and  success  is  certain. 

Both  sexes  assist  in  the  work  of  incubation.     A  week  or  ten 
days  often  elapses  between  the  deposition  of  the  two  eggs,  but  I 
have  never  obsen^ed  over  a  day's  difference  in  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing.    Indeed,  I  have  never  found  a  bird  sitting  on  a  single  ^%%» 
The  period  of  incubation  is  very  nearly  thirty  days,   but  I  have 
not  decided  this  quite  to  my  satisfaction  as  yet.     1   have  never 
taken  more  than   two  eggs  in  a  set,  but   my  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Outhbert,  of  this  place,  took  a  set  of  three  in  1884.     I  am  not  cer- 
toin  that  two  broods  are  not  sometimes  raised.     I  have   myself 
taken  eggs  only  from  April  2  to  May  26,  according  to  the  record 
Tiow  before  me,  but  I   have  heard  of  young  observed  as  late  as 
-August.     No  description  need  be  given  here  of  such  well  known 
^ggs.     One  of  each  type  is  found  in  every  pair,  and  my  theory  is 
that  all  birds  which  lay  but  two  eggs  at  a  time  produce  one  male 
and  female  offspring.     I  once  raised  a  pair  of  young  Black  Vul- 
tures which  proved  to  be  male  and  female.     In  this  case  the  male 
was  hatched  from  the  long,  evenly  spotted  ^%'g*     I  cut  one  of  his 
toes  before  his  companion  had  emerged,  so  •'those  babies  were 
not  mixed  up."     In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  never  yet 
found  any  Vultures'  eggs  under  fallen  logs  or  in  hollow  stumps. 
Of  course  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  pub- 
lished statements  in  regard  to  their  nidification   in  such  places, 
but  simply  to  record  the  fact  that  in  this  locality  they  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  any  such  surroundings. 

Frogmore^  P.  O., 

St.  Helena  Id,^  S,  C. 
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ON    A    NEW    RACE    OF    THE   FIELD     SPARROW 

FROM  TEXAS. 

BY   ARTHUR    P.  CHADBOURNK. 

Spizella  pusilla  arenacea,  var.  nov.    Western 

Field  Sparrow. 

Ch.  Subsp. — Similar  to  S,  pusilla  but  with  the  rufous  replaced  bjr 
brownish-ash,  and  of  slightly  larger  size,  with  decidedly  longer  tail  and 
somewhat  heavier  bill. 

?  (No.  2 141,  author's  collection.  Laredo,  Southern  Texas,  Nov.  I2» 
1885 ;  F.  B.  Armstrong,  collector)  :  Back  and  rump  pale  brownish-ash, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  with  dark  shaft  streaks,  which,  particularly  on  the 
scapulars,  are  edged  with  light  chestnut.  Crown  with  two  lateral  stripes 
of  pale  sandy  brown,  that  are  but  little  darker  than  the  back  and  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  ash  of  the  nape,  superciliary  lines,  and  middle  of  the 
crown.  Sides  of  head  brownish-ash,  except  on  the  auriculars,  which  are 
pale  chestnut.  Underparts  white,  tinged  with  ashy-brown,  deepest  on 
the  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts.  All  wing-feathers  edged  with 
pale  brown  or  white.  Otherwise  similar  to  iS.  pusilla, 
'   Dimensions'.    Wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.96;    culmen,  .35. 

Migratory  or  perhaps  resident  in  winter  in  Southern  Texas.  Summer 
habitat  unknown. 

The  bird  described  above  is  very  different  from  any  eastern 
specimen  I  have  ever  examined.  The  whole  bird  is  very  much 
paler  and  the  dark  streaks  on  the  back  less  prominent,  owing  to 
their  lacking  the  bright  rufous  edging,  and  to  their  being  con- 
fluent with  the  lighter  ground  color.  The  ash  of  the  throat, 
sides  of  the  head,  flanks  and  under-tail  coverts  is  tinged  with  a 
sandy  or  brownish-ash  instead  of  rufous,  and  there  is  a  broad 
band  of  ash  on  the  pileum  and  over  the  eye.  The  bill  is  stouter 
than  in  eastern  birds  and  the  tail  decidedly  longer. 

Of  the  six  specimens  collected  at  Laredo  during  the  past  fall 
and  winter,  only  two  present  the  characters  described  above. 
One  of  the  remaining  four  is,  however,  almost  a  perfect  inter- 
mediate (No.  2226,  author's  collection),  but  the  other  three  can 
be  exactly  matched  in  color  by  Massachusetts  skins.  All  of  the 
Texan  skins,  ten  in  number,  that  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
tend  to  be  less  rufescent  than  eastern  birds  and  to  have  a  longer 
tail,  but  unfortunately  these  characters  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
constant,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  migratory  birds. 
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S.  pusilla  arcnacea  (average  of  two  specimens),  tail,   2.S8  ; 
wing,   2.52. 

S,  pusilla  from  Texas  (average  of  ten  specimens),  tail,  2.86; 
wing,  2.61. 

S.  pusilla  from    Massachusetts  (average   often    specimens;, 
tail,  2.62  ;  wing,  2.43. 

5".  'wortheni  (type  specimen),  tail,  2.60;  wing,  2.68. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Museum  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  type  of  Spizella  wortheni^  and  I  find  that  it 
has  no  trace  whatsoever  of  the  median  stripe  through  the  crown, 
or  of  the  chestnut  auriculars;  there  is  but  one  wing-band,  and  the 
general  effect  is  as  dark  as  in  S,  socialis  arizoncB,  The  wing  is 
»lso  longer  and  the  tail  shorter  than  in  the  new  race.  In  short, 
"the  two  birds  seem  to  have  no  close  relationship. 


ON    THE   AVI-FAUNA    OF    PINAL   COUNTY,    WITH 

REMARKS  ON   SOME    BIRDS    OF  PIMA   AND 

GILA  COUNTIES,  ARIZONA. 

BY   W.    E.    D.     SCOTT. 

With  anfiotations  by  J,  A,  Allen,  * 

I. 

By  referring  to  a  map  of  Arizona  the  reader  will  see  that  Tuc- 
son lies  on  the  iiith  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  and  on  the  32d 
parallel  of  latitude  north.  The  country  under  consideration  in 
the  present  paper  extends  north  of  Tucson  eighty  miles,  and 
south  forty  miles ;  and,  taking  the  iiith  meridian  as  a  median 
line,  twenty-five  miles  each  side  of  that  line  gives  about  its  east 
and  west  boundaries.  This  area  is  therefore  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  long,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  fifty 
miles  wide,  from  east  to  west.     In  this  parallelogram  are  one 

•A  large  part  of  the  collection  (some  2400  specimens)  on  which  Mr.  Scott's  pai>er  is 
based  is  now  In  the  possession  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  HiMory,  and 
many  other  specimens  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  inftjx:ction.  '1  he  large  series  of 
specimens  thus  brought  together  frequently  present  special  points  of  inter(ri»t,  and  the 
remarks  based  thereon  in  the  subsequent  prapers  of  the  preMrni  %<;rf(*t»  ^xxf.  H<ld<td  t/y 
the  kind  request  of  Mr.  Scctt. — J.  A.  Al-LKN. 
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large  and  two  smaller  rivers,  the  Gila  being  the   former  and  the 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Pedro  the  two  latter. 

Practically  one  mountain  range,  the  Santa  Catalina,  forms  the 
backbone  of  this  region.  Rising  abruptly  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  Tucson,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles, 
it  extends  in  low  hills  to  the  Gila  River,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which,  directly  north,  are  the  Mescal  Mountains,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  Pinal  range.  To  the  west  of  .Tucson  there  are  no 
mountains  proper  in  the  area  under  discussion,  but  very  consid- 
erable hills  break  the  great  plain,  and  the  Barboquivori  Moun- 
tains are  reached  at  the  extreme  south-western  border.  On  the 
southern  edge  of  the  area  is  the  Santa  Rita  range,  which  is  far 
the  most  imposing  in  appearance,  though  in  altitude  its  highest 
peaks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed eleven  thousand  feet.  Here  much  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  and  also  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  connection  of  the  lists  published  by  these  gende- 
men  with  the  remarks  I  shall  have  presently  to  offer. 

The  several  points  at  which  most  of  my  material  was  obtained 
are  Tucson,  Florence,  Riverside,  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the 
Santa  Catalinas,  and  the  headwaters  of  Mineral  Creek,  which  is 
just  outside  of  Pinal  County,  in  Gila  County.  In  addition,  many 
notes  and  items  have  been  accumulated  on  rides  and  drives 
between  these  various  points,  and  now  and  again  specimens 
procured  on  such  journeys,  where  anything  of  special  interest 
happened  to  occur. 

Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the  general  environment  of  each 
of  the  places  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  introduce  to  those  of 
my  CO- workers  who  have  not  been  in  this  region  some  of  the 
more  salient  characteristics  that  obtain  here.  To  make  this  more 
clear  and  intelligible,  a  map  is  presented  showing  some  of  the 
great  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  to  this  constant  refer- 
ence will  be  made  in  the  following  pages.  The  map  is  based  on 
one  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  General  Land  Ofllice  of  the 
United  States,  in  1879,  under  J.   A.  Williamson,  Commissioner. 

The  region  about  Tucson,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  great  plain, 
the  altitude  of  which  above  the  sea  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
2300  feet.  During  many  months  of  the  year  this  plain  is  arid, 
but  in  the  region  watered  by  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  cultivation 
by  irrigation  is  largely  pursued  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
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the  land  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rillita,  a  small  stream 
rising  in  the  Santa  Catalina  range,  and  running  through  the  Camp 
Lowell  Military  Reservation.  It  is  important  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  both  of  these  streams  only  rise  to  the  surface  in 
places,  and  except  in  the  spring  of  the  year  their  course  is  not 
continuous,  but  more  like  a  series  of  streams  that  vary  from  a  few 
yards  to  several  miles  in  length.  For  instance,  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  is  continuously  a  considerable  stream  for  at  least  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Tucson.  About  two  miles  below  the  town  it  dis- 
appears, rising  only  in  occasional  small  pools,  until  the  Nine 
Mile  Water  Hole  is  reached,  where  the  stream  again  comes  to 
the  surface,  and  soon  afterward  is  lost  again  in  the  desert  be- 
tween Tucson  and  the  Gila  River,  which  stream  it  ultimately 
joins.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  some  fifteen  miles 
east,  the  Rillita,  a  small  stream,  flowing  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Catalinas,  enters  Sabino  Canon.  In  the  spring  it  is  con- 
tinuous from  its  source  to  Camp  Lowell,  but  beyond  the  Military- 
Reservation  to  the  westward  it  is  lost  almost  at  once  ;  though 
its  course  may  be  plainly  traced  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  no 
water  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  time  of  great  freshets,  until  it  joins 
the  Santa  Cruz  at  the  point  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  vegetation  of  the  great  plain  of  Tucson  is  as  varied  as  one 
would  naturally  look  for  in  a  region  at  points  well  watered  and  at 
others  almost  a  desert.  Along  the  two  streams  mentioned 
are  fine  growths  of  cottonwood  and  sycamores,  the  former  green 
almost  the  entire  year,  with  occasional  black  walnuts  and  alders. 
While  the  mesquite  is  found  at  intervals,  throughout  the  plain, 
the  finest  growth  is  perhaps  near  or  in  the  region  immediately 
adjoining  the  streams ;  and  a  grove  of  these  trees  of  special 
beauty  is  to  be  found  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  where  that  sti'eam 
passes  through  tlie  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  south  of  Tucson. 

For  long  stretches  on  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  plain 
are  found  a  number  of  varieties  of  choUa,  a  kind  of  cactus,  reach- 
ing often  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  shrubs,  or  smaller  trees.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  they  are  much  branched,  and 
wonderfully  repellant  with  their  thousand  spines,  ready  to  resist 
the  slightest  intrusion  ;  yet  they  form  almost  the  exclusive  nesting 
place  and  home  of  a  number  of  species  of  birds,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently recorded.  Such  growths  are  to  be  met  with  particularly 
just  outside  of  Tucson  to  the  eastward. 
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Wherever  the  plain  is  broken  up  into  small  hills,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  larger  mountains  beyond,  and  sometimes  reaching 
well  into  the  plain  itself,  the  giant  cactus  is  abundant,  and 
though  it  is  quite  as  common  in  the  most  arid  country,  yet  it 
seems  to  flourish  equally  near  the  streams.  The  groves  of  this 
form  of  cactus  are  sometimes  of  vast  extent,  and  such  a  one  exists 
just  east  of  the  Military  Reservation  of  Camp  Lowell.  Here  the 
cacti  attain  wonderful  size,  many  being  between  twenty-five  and 
forty  feet  high,  and  are  very  close  together,  the  outstretched  arms 
of  one  not  un frequently  almost  touching  its  neighbors.  They 
are  of  the  most  wierd  shapes,  varying  from  a  single  straight  shaft 
to  a  most  complicated  system  of  branches  or  arms,  reaching  in 
every  conceivable  direction.  The  many  trunks  and  arms  are 
from  ten  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  parallel  rows 
of  the  sharpest  spines  protecting  them,  yet  the  sofl  fibre  of 
which  these  colossal  cacti  are  formed  is  often  riddled  by  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  holes  thus  made  serve  afterward,  in  other 
seasons,  as  admirable  nesting  places  for  several  kinds  of  Owls 
and  Flycatchers  of  the  genus  Myiarchus,  Two  other  forms  of 
plant-life,  very  characteristic  of  the  region,  are  generally  found  in 
the  same  region  as  this  giant  cereus.  One  is  the  palo-verde,  a 
peculiar  tree,  deserving  its  name  from  the  intense  green  of  the 
entire  bark  from  the  ground  upward,  and  bearing  leaves  so  small 
that  the  tree  presents  an  appearance  little  varied  during  the  year, 
save  in  the  spring  when  it  blooms  with  myriads  of  minute 
yellow  flowers,  that  give  the  appearance  of  a  tree  of  gold.  These 
trees  vary  in  size  from  small  shrubs  to  trees  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  are  found  most  abundantly,  perhaps,  on  the  first  mesas 
of  the  foothills,  and  at  other  similar  altitudes.  The  other  form 
spoken  of  is  the  ocotilla,  a  large  kind  of  Euphorbia^  bearing  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  from  the  extremity  of  each  of  its 
branches  a  cluster  of  vivid  scarlet  flowers.  There  is  no  trunk  or 
body  proper  to  this  shrub,  wliich  frequently  attains  a  height  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  but  the  arms  or  branches  start  close  to  the 
ground  from  the  root  stalk,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  rarely 
send  oft' any  smaller  branches. 

All  of  these  forms  of  vegetable  life,  save  the  cacti  and  ocotillas, 
afford  sustenance  to  great  bunclies  of  mistletoe — of  course  ever- 
green— the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  favorite  food  of  many  kinds  of 
birds,  and  in  its  deep,  tangled  masses  numberless  bird  houses  are 
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built.  These  are  the  principal  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  plain  of  Tucson,  but  there  are  many  others 
too  numerous  to  bring  into  consideration  in  the  present  papers. 

The  region  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  at  Florence  is  ver)* 
similar  to  that  about  Tucson,  though  the  mountains  are  lower 
and  more  distant,  while  the  plains  back  from  the  river  valley 
proper  are  more  broken,  and  generally  a  little  higher  in  average 
altitude.  The  road  leading  to  Riverside  from  Florence  passes 
through  this  arid  plain,  and  by  a  gradual  ascent  reaches  the  low 
mountains  west  of  the  former  place.  The  plant  and  tree  forms 
already  described  are  very  characteristic  of  this  entire  route,  and 
are  very  abundant  the  whole  way,  until  reaching  the  summit  of 
these  low  mountains.  •  Here  the  most  conspicuous  forms  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  yucca,  and  the  aloe  {Ag'ave  americand)  or  mescal 
plant,  all  of  which  are  common.  After  passing  the  summit  the 
road  again  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  passing  through 
a  hilly  region  cut  by  many  large  arroyas,  most  of  which  during 
the  rainy  season  become  running  streams.  The  plants  of  these 
low  hills  are  chiefly  the  diflerent  forms  of  mesquite,  but  the  giant 
cactus  is  everywhere  present. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  at  Riverside  is  very  narrow,  high  hills 
and  mountains  rising  abruptly  on  either  side.  The  Mescal 
Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river  are  really  the  higher  foot- 
hills of  the  Pinal  Range,  and  the  lower  hills  to  the  south  are  off- 
shoots of  the  Santa  Catalina  Range.  Along  the  river  hanks  are 
great  groves  of  cottonwoods  and  sycamores,  and  back  of  thtie  M 
growth  of  mesquite  and  cat-claw,  running  almost  immediately 
into  a  mixed  vegetation  consisting  of  palo-verde,  mesquite,  gpant 
cacti,  choUas,  prickly  pears,  and  ocotillas,  the  valley  beginning  to 
break  into  low  hills  and  mesas  just  a  little  back '  from  the 
river's  edge.  The  altitude  of  Riverside,  as  given  by  the  govern- 
ment survey,  is  about  2200  feet. 

The  region  at  the  headwaters  of  Mineral  Creek  has  an  alti- 
tude approximating  5000  feet.  It  is  some  six  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  divide  made  by  the  summit  of  the  Pinal  Mountains, 
where  collections  were  made.  Here  are  some  large  isolated  cot- 
tonwoods, many  sycamores,  and  on  the  small  plains  and  mesas 
varieties  of  cat-claw  and  mesquite  ;  junipers  of  considerable  size 
form  groves,  and  a  variety  of  the  hackberry  tree  is  not  uncom- 
mon.    The  flow  of  water  in  Mineral  Creek  is  even  more  desul- 
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tory  than  in  the  Rillita,  and  it  rises  permanently  to  the  surface 
only  at  isolated  point^i  in  the  form  of  springs  or  water  holes. 

Having  described  with  so  much  detail  the  region  of  the  San 
Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  in  former  papers 
(see  Auk,  Vol.  II,  1885,  pp.  i  and  243)  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  here  than  direct  attention  to  them.  To  recapitulate 
briefly,  the  mountain  range  is  here  very  wide,  the  foothills 
extending  far  down  —  for  at  least  eight  miles  —  from  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  main  range.  These  hills,  though  generally  abrupt 
on  the  sides,  are  flat  on  top,  thus  forming  mesas  or  tablelands  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  one  ranging  above  the  other.  The  canons 
between  these  hills  are  narrow  and  deep,  and  in  rainy  seasons 
there  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  flow  of  water  through  them. 
The  canon  in  which  my  house  is  situated  has  been  alluded  to  be- 
fore as  having  for  a  considerable  distance  an  ever  flowing  stream 
of  water. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  there  are 
two  well  deflned  rainy  seasons.     One,  beginning  early  in  Decem- 
ber and  lasting  till  about  the   middle  of  March,   is  a  period  of 
storms  rather  than  a  rainy  season  proper.     These  storms  consist 
of  rain  or  snow,  according  to  the  altitude,  but  snow  is  of  so  rare 
occnrrence  on  the  plain  of  Tucson,  that  I  can  find  but  one  record 
of  3  snow  storm  having  reached  that  locality  during  the  past  ten 
years.     This  season  properly  coiTesponds  to  the  winter  of  the 
£ast.     It  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  spring,  when  the  deciduous 
trees  regain  their  foliage,  the  plains  become  green   and  brilliant 
with  wild  flowers.     In  June,  most  of  these  grasses  and  flowers 
Viave    ripened   and   died,    and   the   plain    is    again   brown   and 
xvithered ;  and  save  for  the  scorching  heat  and  the  green  leaves 
^z>f  the  trees,  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  winter.     This  sea- 
son lasts  for  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

The  second  rainy  season  begins  generally  rather  late  in  July. 
The  rains  are  then  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  beginning  soon 
Sifter  mid-day  and  clearing  during  the  night ;  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  continue  for  from 
three  to  six  weeks.     Coincident  with  this  season  of  rain  is  a 
second  spring  time,  when  the  grass  becomes  much  more  luxu- 
riant in  its  growth  than   in  March   and  April,  and   the  flowers 
quite  as  abundant,  but  of  more  enduring  varieties.     Some  of  the 
larger  plants,  too,  as  the  ocotilla,  having  lost  their  first  leaves 
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during  the  period  of  heat,  now   regain    them,  and    sometiineft 
flower  again. 

The  winds  are  at  times  during  the  wet  seasons,  particularly  in 
the  winter,  very  violent,  both  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains; 
and  even  during  the  intermediate  dry  intervals,  which  comprise 
a  series  of  cloudless  days.  There  are,  especially  during  the 
early  spring,  severe  storms  of  wind,  accompanied  by  clouds  of 
dust  and  fine  sand,  in  the  more  arid  country.  The  atmosphere 
is  peculiarly  dry  and  clear  at  all  times,  save  when  rain  is  falling, 
but  is  perhaps  most  noticeably  so  directly  after  a  rain  or  wind- 
storm. 

The  temperature  on  the  plains  ranges  from  about  28**  Fahr. 
in  the  coldest  of  the  winter  days  to  115°  in  the  summer.  These 
figures,  of  course,  indicate  the  great  extremes.  At  the  point 
where  my  house  is,  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  4580  feet, 
the  mercury  has  once  this  winter  (1885-86)  reached  18®,  hut 
this  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  storm  of  unusual  severity.  The 
average  temperature  here  of  the  winter  months  is  about  50**,  and 
of  the  summer  months  85°. 

The  Pinal,  Santa  Catalina,  and  Santa  Rita  are  the  only  range^^ 
which  have  pine  forests,  and  these  prevail  only  at  the  highe^ 
altitudes.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetation  below  th^ 
pine  forests  is  a  belt  of  evergreen  oak,  which  extends  down  to  v^- 
little  below  4cx)o  feet  on  the  northern,  and  not  much  below  4500^ 
feet  on  the  southern  slopes. 

The  birds  of  this  area,  as  a  whole,  may  be  divided  into  groups 
which  are  partly  connected  with  the  three  greatly  differentiated 
regions  here  discussed,  namely :  birds  of  the  valleys  and  plains ; 
birds  of  the  oak  belt ;  and  birds  of  the  pine  regions.  Though  many 
species  range  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  common  over  all  of 
these  districts,  yet  there  are  others,  both  resident  and  migratory, 
which  I  have  never  seen  outside  of  the  single  area  they  aflect. 
For  instance,  Bendire's  and  Palmer's  Thrashers  are  not  to  be  en- 
countered outside  of  the  valleys  and  lower  plains  or  mesas. 
Strickland's  Woodpecker  and  the  Arizona  Jay  are  always  associ- 
ated in  my  mind  with  the  oak  belt,  for  I  have  never  met  them  be- 
yond its  limits  ;  and  Grace's  Warbler,  the  Red-fronted  Warbler, 
and  the  Mexican  Crossbill  are  in  the  siinie  wav,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  confined  to  the  pine  woods.  Yet  of  these  birds — and  all 
are  met  with  near  my  hoiis-j.  the  extremes  being  not  more  than 
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eight  miles  apart — Bendire's  Thrasher  is  migratory,  while  many 
Palmer's  Thrashers  are  resident ;  Strickland's  Woodpecker  is 
migratory,  and  the  Arizona  Jay  resident ;  the  two  Warblers  are 
strictly  migratory,  and  the  Crossbill  resident.  It  will  be  my 
effort,  therefore,  to  indicate,  in  as  much  detail  as  possible,  the 
distribution  locally  of  at  least  the  more  characteristic  species. 

The  migrations  here  must  be  considered  as  occurring  regularly 
in  two  ways,  primarily  a  north  and  south  migration,  and  second- 
arily, though  of  almost  as  much  import  as  the  other,  a  vertical 
migration.  There  are  many  species  that  doubtless  come  under 
both  heads,  but  there  are  others  that  are  as  clearly  to  be  classed  in 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  categories.  For  examples  of 
each,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  details  regarding  each  species 
which  are  to  follow. 

The  breeding  period  of  most  species,  even  in  the  same  local- 
ity, is  prolonged;  and  tiiough  the  number  of  young  in  a  single 
brood  is  limited  in  many  species  to  two  or  three,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  in  such  species  the  usual  aggregate  is  reached  through  the 
greater  number  of  broods  raised,  which,  in  cases  to  be  noted,  is 
at  least  four  during  a  season.  Breeding  fairly  begins  by  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  and  of  birds  nesting  then,  I  have  found  also 
freslily  laid  eggs  as  late  as  tlie  first  of  July.  The  season  of  breed- 
ing in  other  species  which  begin  to  nest  later  lasts  till  late  in 
August. 

The  collections  I  have  made  in  this  area  aggregate  a  little  over 
four  thousand  birds.  At  Florence  and  Riverside,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  places,  in  the  spring  of  1882.  four  hundred  birds 
were  collected  and  notes  made  on  that  part  of  the  territory.  At 
Mineral  Creek,  in  October  and  November  of  the  same  year,  about 
six  hundred  birds  were  added.  On  the  San  Pedro  Slope  of  the 
Santa  Catalinas,  and  incidentally  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro, 
and  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  during  the  past  two 
years,  somewhat  more  than  three  thousand  birds  have  been  obtain- 
e.l ;  and  most  of  the  data  in  regard  to  migration,  nesting  period, 
and  the  like  have  been  acquired  in  this  region.  Though  collec- 
tions have  been  made  in  rather  a  desultory  way,  at  various  times 
and  for  short  periods,  about  Tucson,  and  though  constant  travel 
in  the  vicinity  has  led  to  the  record  of  many  observations,  yet  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  of  that  place,  for 
many  notes  on  species  not  met  with  by  me,  and  for  much  valna- 
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ble    information    on  the  subject  in  hand,  which  I  shall  always 
mention  in  connection  with  his  name. 

Finally*  all  the  species  recorded  in  the  succeeding  papers  have 
actually  been  obtained  by  either  Mr.  Brown  or  myself,  and 
though  a  number  met  with  by  other  workers  in  the  same  field 
have  escaped  our  united  efforts,  the  list  will  be  found  to  embrace 
several  birds  not  before  recorded  from  Arizona. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE     RED     CROSSBILL     {LOXIA     CURVIROSTRA 

STRICKLAND!)  IN   KANSAS. 

BY    L.    L.    DYCIIE. 

While  walking  along  one  of  the  streets  near  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Lawrence,  Kans.,  on  November  1,  1885,  ^  observed  a  flock 
of  about  twenty  plump  little  birds,  about  the  size  of  English  Spar- 
rows. They  were  hopping  about  the  road,  apparently  picking 
up  particles  of  food.  Occasionally  they  would  utter  a  few  chirps 
and  fly  to  a  low  tree  just  over  the  fence,  but  only  to  return  and 
alight  in  the  road  again.  Some  of  the  birds  were  red,  with 
dark  wings,  others  were  of  a  gray  color  showing  yellowish 
green  blotches.  At  that  n^oment,  while  I  stood  gazing  under  the 
influence  of  the  electrical  shock  of  ornithological  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  my  rare  discovery,  two  gentlemen  happened  to  be 
passing  on  their  way  to  church.  I  pressed  them  hard  with  the 
scientific  importiince  of  the  situation,  and  insisted  on  their  watch- 
ing the  birds  while  I  rushed  for  my  «un.  I  returned  in  less  than 
^\c  minutes  and  found  the  men  diligently  watching  some  Spar- 
rows in  an  old  tree  near  by.  I  mourned  this  grievous  mishap 
until  November  5,  when,  during  a  drizzling  rain  storm  from  the 
northeast,  I  again  observed  the  birds,  apparently  the  same  flock, 
in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  near  the  University  campus.  I  was  so 
fortunate  this  time  as  to  secure  four  good  specimens,  two  males 
and  two  females. 

Habits  of  the  Birds. —  The  birds  remained  in  this  vicinity 
(apparently  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  I'niversity  founds)  until 
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fanuary  26,  1886,  at  which  date  I  saw  them  for  the  last  time,  just  at 
»unrise.  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  tree.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
:hat  January,  1886,  was  the  coldest  month  (mean  temp.  14.32°) 
•ecorded  by  Professor  Snow,  who  has  kept  a  record  for  nineteen 
y'ears,  the  birds  might  be  seen  almost  every  day  feeding  on  the 
benip  stalks  near  the  University.  During  stormy  weather  they 
would  take  shelter  in  the  cultivated  evergreens  which  stood  in 
neighboring  yards.  At  such  times  it  was  possible  to  approach 
within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  when  disturbed  they  would  only  fly 
to  the  next  tree.  When  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  when  they 
were  not  feeding  on  the  hemp  stalks,  the  birds  would  spend  most 
of  their  time  flying  from  the  high  trees  of  one  grove  to  those  of 
another.  At  night  they  would  roost  in  the  evergreens,  apparently 
preferring  the  pines.  I  never  saw  the  birds  on  the  ground  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  I  found  them  in  the  road.  Thev  re- 
mai ned  with  us  almost  three  months,  during  which  time  I  col- 
lected forty  specimens,  twenty  males  and  twenty  females.  The 
specimens  are  in  the  University  Museum.  All  the  birds  were 
:lissected  and  carefullv  examined  in  order  that  their  food  habits 
might  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  any  kind  of 
'ood  except  hemp  seed  was  found  in  the  entire  forty  specimens. 

Rarity  of  thk  Birds  in  the  State. — Although  the  Cross- 
L^ills  have  been  common  in  this  locality  during  the  past  three 
inonths,  tlie  species  has  never  been  reported,  before  this  winter,  as 
taken  in  this  State.  Mr.  V.  L.  Kellogg  reports  taking  a  pair 
December  23,  out  of  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen,  at  Emporia,  sev- 
entv-five  miles  soutliwest  of  Lawrence.  Professor  D.  E.  Lantz 
reports  taking  two  November  21,  at  Manhattan,  about  a  hundred 
miles  west.  On  December  25  I  saw  a  small  flock  thirty  miles 
west,  on  the  Wakarusa,  which  I  think  were  of  the  same  species. 

Identity  of  the  Species. — I  have  not  hesitated  to  call  the 
birds  stricklandi\  because  I  think  the  measurements,  particularly 
those  of  the  length  of  the  l)ill  and  its  depth  at  base,  prove  the 
l)irds  to  be  the  Mexican  form  beyond  all  doubt. 

Believing  that  the  measurements  of  such  a  large  number  of 
specimens  from  one  locality  will  be  of  interest  to  ornithologists 
for  comparison,  etc.,  I  give  the  following  carefully  prepared  list 
of  the  forty  specimens,  representing  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females : 
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Length. 

.\lar 
Extent. 

Wing. 

Bill  to        ^^«^ 
Base.            Rase. 

L'pper  Man- 
dible Tarns 
to  the 

Sex. 

^•55 

10.75 

3-.>5 

-75 

A^ 

Right. 

S 

6.40 

10.95 

360 

•fo 

Right. 

6-75 

11-75 

3-75 

.82 

45 

Left. 

7.00 

11.25 

3-63 

.76 

45 

Right. 

g 

7.00 

11.30 

3-75 

-79 

46 

Right. 

■  i 
( 

6.70 

11.00 

365 

-71 

44 

Left.      1 

■  i 
( 

6.30 

10.70 

3-5S 

-7« 

43 

Right.     ; 

< 

7.CX) 

11.50 

3-75 

.76 

43 

Right 

'  1 
< 

6.30 

10.80 

3-45 

.70 

43 

Right. 

6.^6 

11.37 

3-79 

-77 

.46 

Left. 

( 

6.S8 

II.  to 

3-75 

.78 

.48 

Right. 

■  i 
( 

6.60 

11.20 

3-75 

'      .82 

43 

Right. 

( 

6.50 

11.00 

3.60 

-75 

44 

Left- 

( 

6.70 

11.00 

3-65 

•75 

4» 

Left. 

( 

6.70 

11.70 

3.S0 

.78 

47 

Left. 

( 

7.10 

"•55 

3-75 

;    .78 

47 

'      Left. 

< 

6.S3 

IO-75 

360 

1    -76 

48 

Left. 

( 

6.  ^0 

10-75 

3.60 

1      -83           • 

48 

Right,     i 

•  t 

< 

• 

6.4i 

io.8> 

3-.SO 

-75 

40 

Right.     1 

<■ 

7.fX) 

II. 28 

3-65 

'   -83 

47 

Right. 

\ 

^'>S 

10.25 

3-35 

.70 

39 

Left. 

1 

9 

5-9« 

10.00 

3-28 

•65 

.42 

Right. 

i 

6.55 

10.4s 

3-47 

!      -73 

45 

Left. 

i 

6ajo 

»o-75 

350 

•7« 

4^ 

Right. 

Y 

6.50 

10.94 

3-5^ 

•77 

•44 

Left. 

i 

6.95 

11-95 

3- 50 

mm 

4^ 

Left. 

9 

6.60 

10.50 

3- 50 

1    -'-^ 

45 

Left. 

9 

6.25 

10.60 

3-45 

:     .66 

40 

Right. 

i 

^>-3> 

10.85 

3.^3 

i    .78 

46 

Left. 

y 

<^-45 

10.62 

340 

.66 

1 

44 

Left.      1 

9 

6.6f) 

11.62 

340 

.72 

4-« 

Right. 

9 

6.(xj 

IO-75 

3.S6 

•73 

45 

Left. 

Y 

6.25 
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350 

.72 

37 

Left. 

y 

6.  ^o 

10.70 
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1      .76 

44 

Right. 

9 

6.12 

10.45 
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1      -73 

4-1 

Right. 

9 

^>-75 

10.75 

350 

•77 

47 
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2 

^>-55 

10.85     ' 
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.76 

43 

Left.      ' 

9 

^3.53 

II. 10     ; 

3-53 

.78 

•47 

Right. 

Y 

6.10 

10.50     j 

3.38 

.66 

•4^ 

Right. 

9 

^^.34 

10.65 

342 

.70 

43 

_ 

•445 
•430 

Left. 

5 

Average.    \ 

^>-437 

II. 127   , 
10  739 

3-^>57 
3  464 

.766 
•7^5     , 

Right,  20 
Left,  20 

i 

[Mr.  Dvche  has  verv  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  twentv-nine  of  the 
Crossbills  above  referred  to.  Thev  are  essentially  similar  to  Colorado 
specimens  and  considerably  smaller  than  stricklandi  as  represented  in 
Southern  Arizona.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thev  came  into  Kanf^aK 
from  the  westward,  probably  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  New 
Mexico  line.     Under  Mr.  Ridgway's  recent  arrangement*  thev   would  be 
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referred  to  L.  c.  hendirei^  but  this   proposed    race   was   rejected  by  the 
A.  O.  U.  Committee  in  drafting  the  Check  List,  and,  I  believe,  wisely. 

North  American  Red  Crossbills  from  whatever  locality  vary  excessively 
in  size  as  well  as  color.  The  largest  birds  occur  in  Southern  Arizona  and 
Mexico,  but  in  a  series  of  twenty  specimens  from  the  former  region  I  find 
a  number  which  are  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the  largest  Colorado 
examples,  and  several  which  are  also  smaller  than  our  largest  New  Eng- 
land birds. 

I  have  recently  examined  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  latter  taken  in 
Northern  New  England  at  the  height  of  their  breeding  season  (February). 
All  were  shot  by  the  same  collector  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  and 
in  the  same  locality.  The  diversity  in  general  size,  size  and  shape  of  bill, 
and  color,  which  they  present  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  these 
characters  are  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  variation  and  are  not  dependent, 
except  within  broad  limits,  on  geographical  considerations.  Three  or 
four  of  the  largest  birds  are  larger,  in  every  way,  than  the  small  extremes 
among  the  Arizona  specimens ;  many  would  come  within  the  limits 
of  size  established  by  Mr.  Ridgway  for  hendirei;  while  the  remainder 
w^ould  be  referable  to  minor  {  =  americxina),  the  smallest  of  the  three 
forms.  Between  the  largest  and  smallest  birds  there  is  a  perfect  connect- 
ing series.  There  is  great  diversity  in  respect  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bill.  The  mandibles  are  short  and  heavy  in  some  specimens,  long  and 
slender  in  others.  In  some  the  upper  and  lower  mandibles  are  nearly 
equal  in  thickness  (a  character  ascribed  to  5/r/r^/<T«r//),  in  the  majority 
the  upper  mandible  is  much  the  heavier  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Ridgway  gives  bendirei  as  occurring  in  winter,  in  Massachusetts 
Minor  associates  with  it  at  all  seasons  and  both  breed  together  in  the 
same  woods  in  Northern  New  England.  Is  it  possible  to  separate  them 
into  two  races  under  such  conditions.''  I  believe  not,  for  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  variations  just  referred  to  are  either  purely  individual  or  dependent 
on  age — it  matters  little  which  in  the  present  connection.  Nevertheless, 
upon  dividing  all  the  material  before  me  into  two  series,  one  of  eastern, 
the  other  of  western  birds,  I  find  that  the  latter  average  considerably 
larger,  with  relatively  as  well  as  actually  stouter  bills.  There  seems  to  be  a 
reasonably  constant  difference  in  color,  also,  the  western  females  being 
grayer  with  less  and  duller  green  or  yellowish  on  the  back,  breast  and 
rump,  the  males  of  a  deeper,  richer  red  than  the  eastern  birds. 

A  consistent  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  refer  all  eastern  birds  to  minor  {=  americana),  all  western  ones  to 
stricklandi.  In  any  case  Mr.  Dyche's  specimens,  as  well  as  all  that  I 
have  seen,  from  Colorado,  are  apparently  much  nearer  related  to  the 
>7/-/r^/^///^/ of  Southern  Arizona  than  they  are  to  the  Crossbill  of  our  east- 
ern coniferous  forests. —  William  Brewster.] 
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DESCRIPTION     OF    A     NEW    NORTH    AMERICAN 

SPECIES    OF    ARDETTA. 

BY    CHARLES    B.    CORY. 

Ardetta   neoxena,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head,  back,  and  tail  dark  greenish  black,  showing  t 
green  gloss  when  held  in  the  light.  Sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
rufous  chestnut,  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  showing 
greenish  black  tips.  Breast  and  underparts  nearly  uniform  rufous 
chestnut,  shading  into  dull  black  on  the  sides;  wing-coverts  dark 
rufous  chestnut;  under  wing-coverts  paler  chestnut.  All  the  remiges 
entirely  slaty  plumbeous.  Under  tail-coverts  uniform  dull  black. 
Total  length,  10.80;  wing,  4.30;  tarsus,  1.40;  culmen,  1.80. 
Habitat.     Florida.     Okeechobee  region? 

In  the  specimen  above  described  two  of  the  flank  feathers  on 
one  side  are  white;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to  albinism. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  back,  as  in 
A,  exilis.  The  bird  in  question  is  chiimeJ  to  have  been  shot  in 
Southwest  Florida,  and  was  brought  to  Tampa  with  a  number 
of  other  species,  including  A.  exilis^  Anas  fulvigula^  and  Ajaja 
ajaja.  It  is  without  doubt  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other 
known  species. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 

Grieve  on  the  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl. — The  bird  the  portrait  of 
which  adorns  the  title-page  of  'The  Auk,'  has  exercised  a  remarkable 
attraction  on  monographers,  for  not  a  year  has  passed  since  Pro- 
fessor Hlasius's  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  before  we  receive 
Mr.  Grieve's  sumptuous  quarto  volume  on  'The  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl. *♦ 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  work  we  give  the 
headings  of  the  different  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  as  fol- 
lows :  I,  Introduction;  II,  The  Distribution  of  the  Great  Auk — The  living 
bird  in  its  American  Habitats;  III,  The  Living  Great  Auk  in  its  European 


•The  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl  |  {Alca  impcnnis  Linn.)  \  Its  History,  Archreology 
and  Remains  |  By  |  Symington  Grieve  |  Edinburgh  |  London  |  Thomas  C.  Jack,  45 
Ludgate  Hill  |  Edinburgh :  Grange  Publishing  Works  |  1885.  4to.,  pp.  xii  -f  141  + 
App.  58.    With  4  plates,  several  wood-cuts,  and  a  map. 
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Habitats ;  IV,  The  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk — Introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject— Discoveries  in  North  America ;  V,  The  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk 
in  Denmark  and  Iceland ;  VI,  British  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk — Keiss 
in  Caithnessshire ;  VII,  British  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk  (c£>»///f«tf</) 
— Oronsay  in  Argyllshire;  VIII,  How  was  Caistealnan-Gilleau  formed, 
and  to  what  period  does  it  probably  belong?  IX,  English  Remains  of  the 
Great  Auk;    X,  The  Habits  of  the  Garefowl,  and  the  Region  it  lived  in; 

XI,  Information  Regarding  existing  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk,  with 
Lists  of  all  recorded  Skins,  Bones  and  Eggs — Tables  giving  the  Totals  of 
each  Variety  of  Remains  in  different  Countries — Also  Information  about 
Skins,   Bones,  Eggs,  Imitation  Remains,   and  Illustrations  of  Remains; 

XII,  The  uses  to  which  the  Great  Auk  was  put  by  Man;  XIII,  The 
Names  by  which  the  Great  Auk  has  been  known,  and  their  Philology ; 
XIV,  The  Period  during  which  the  Great  Auk  lived — Conclusion. 

To  us  the  chapters  treating  of  the  remains  preserved  in  the  museums 
and  of  the  former  habitat  of  this  remarkable  bird  are  of  principal  interest. 
The  author  gives  the  total  number  of  skins  known  as  79  or  81,  the  uncer- 
tainty being  due  to  doubt  whether  there  be  one  specimen  or  none  in  Ice- 
land,   and   whether  five  or  six  in    the   United  States.      Professor   Wilh. 
Blasius  enumerates  only  77  *'mit  einiger  Sicherheit."*     Later  in   1884  the 
*<ame  authorf  made  known    an    additional  specimen,  that  of  Mr.    Vian 
in   Paris,    thus  raising  the  number  to  78.     It  would,  therefore,  appear  as 
if  Mr.  Grieve  had   made  at  least  one   new  specimen   known,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  by  some  sort  of  a  mistake  the  author  gives  ttvo  speci- 
mens as  being  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Institute,*'  Washington,  while  the 
fact  is,  that  there  is  only  one  specimen   in   Washington,    viz.,  that    in 
the  National  Museum    under   the  care   of  the    Smithsonian  Institution. 
As  to  the  specimen  doubtfully  referred   to, Iceland,  we  can  offer  no  sug- 
gestions, but  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen   we  are  able  to  add 
some  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  example  in  the  New  York  Mu- 
seum, and  also  to  the  mythical  mutilated   skin,  which  "has  been  said"  to 
be  in  the  same  Museum.     The  origin  of  the  myth  that  there  are  two  speci- 
mens in  the  New  York  Museum  is  evident  from  the  following  footnote  in 
Mr.  Grieve*s  book  (App.  p.  19)  :     "Professor  Newton,  writing  to  me  on 
15th  April,  1884,  says  that  D.  G.  Elliot,   «iccording  to  his  own  account, 
bought  the  specimen  without  the  feet,  formerly  in  Mechlenburg's  posses- 
sion, for  the  Central   Park  Museum  in   New   York.      Accordingly,  there 
mubt  now  be  two  specimens  in  that  museum,  though  this  point  requires 
still  to  be  cleared  up. — VV.  Blasius."     In  order  to  clear  up  this  point  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  who,  under  date  of  December  26,  1885, 
very  kindly  wrote  nie  as  follows  :     "Yours  of  24th  is  at  hand.     Somewhere 
among  my  papers  I  have  a  full  account  of  the  specimen  of  Alca  impennis 
now  in  the  Central   Park  Museum,  but   I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  it  at 
present,  and  as  I  am  about  to  leave  for  the  South  for  a  month's  absence,  I 
shall  have  to  answer  your  questions  as  best  I  may  without  it. 


♦  Journ.  f.  Orn.  1884,  p.  114  and  p.  165. 

fTao^eb'.  Nntiirf.  Veisaiuml.   Magdeburg.  1884  (p.  321). 
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•'1.    I  never  bought  but  one  specimen. 

"2.   That  is  the  one  in  the  Museum,  and  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Cook. 

*'3.    I  never  heard  of  a  second  specimen  and  do  not  believe  there  was  one. 

"4.  To  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  my  specimen  was  without  feet,  though 
I  atn  not  positively  sure,  as  it  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  purchat^ed 
it." 

Simultaneously  I  had  asked  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  the  Curator  of  Mammals 
and  Birds  of  the  New  York  Museum,  for  information,  and  as  his  answer 
goes  a  good  way  to  explain  the  case,  I  take  the  liberty  to  reprint  it  in  full, 
as  follows  :  "There  is  only  one  specimen  of  the  Great  Auk  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  this  Museum*  has  never  had  anv 
other.  The  reference  by  Professor  Newton  to  an  imperfect  specimen, 
without  feet,  obtained  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  doubtless  relates  to  the  Labra- 
dor Duck,  of  which  there  is  here  just  such  a  specimen,  received  from  Mr. 
Elliot.  It  was  mounted  by  the  taxidermist,  J.  G.  Bell,  of  this  city,  who 
supplied  the  feet  of  some  other  Duck.  This  specimen  is  still  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  has  its  defects  and  the  character  of  the  restoration  indicated  in 
writing  on  the  bottom  of  the  stand.'* 

To  make  perfectly  sure,  I  requested  Mr.  Allen  to  examine  the  specimen 
of  the  (ireat  Auk  carefully,  and  here  is  his  answer,  dated  January  4,  1886: 
*'In  accordance   with  your  request  I   have  carefully  examined  the  speci- 
men in  relation  to  its  feet,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  feet  belong  to  th« 
specimen,  and  are  not  those  of  some  other  species,  as  has  been  presumed - 
Thev  are  certiiinly  not  the  feet  of  any  Loon  or  Duck,  or  any  other  wat«r*" 
bird  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  correspond  with   what  I  should  tti-^ 
pect  to  find  the  feet  of  the  Great  Auk  to  be.      So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judg*^ 
thev  are  genuine.     Indeed,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  indication  that  they  ar«^ 
not  a  part  of  the  skin  itself"^ 

It  seems  now  unquestionable,  that  the  bird  in  the  New  York  Museum  ier^ 
not  the  skin  "without  the  feet  and  breast  plumage,"  which  was  sold  bv  ' 
Ilerr  Mechlenburg  in  Flensburg  to  Siemsen.  a  merchant  in  Reykjavik,^ 
Iceland  ((iricve,  App.  p.  11).  Nor  can  it  be  the  skin  with  only  one  leg, 
which  was  in  Bryce  Wright's  possession,  if  this  really  be  a  different  one 
from  the  above  (Journ.  f  Ornith.  1884,  p.  114).  The  'defect  skin'  is,  con- 
sequentlv,  not  in  New  York,  but  the  question  still  remains,  what  has 
become  of  it.^  Once  1  thought  that  I  had  the  solution,  as  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  me  Mr.  Allen  says  :  "Mr.  Cory  of  Boston,  has,  I  think,  a  Great  Auk 
in  his  collection  which  is  in  part  'made  up.'  "  I  am  in  the  position,  how- 
ever, to  positively  declare,  that  this  is  not  the  missing  skin,  either.  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Corv  has,  a  few  moments  ago,  orally  informed  me,  that  what 
he  posse^^ses  is  only  a  fragment  of  skin  of  the  breast^  and  a  few  odd  feat  k- 
ers  said  to  be  from  the  Great  Auk,  which  he  bought  some  years  ago  of  a 
dealer  a  little  outside  of  London,  and  for  which  he  paid  £2.  So  much  for 
the  specimens  in  American  Museums.  There  are,  consequently,  in  this 
countrv  onlv  four  specimens,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Blasius,  and  not  five 
or  six. 


*    Kilc-rrt'd  to  above  ;is  llie  Ccntrn'    P;>rkMufiun\ 
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In  regard  to  the  other  specimens  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gricve'N  Monogrnph, 
I  shall  only  note,  that  the  specimen  which  formerly  wah  in  Mr.  NIt'olnl 
AalTs  collection  in  Naes,  near  Arendal,  Norway,  is  now  in  the  MiiNCiini  <!!' 
the  University  in  Christiania,  and  that  it  has  been  remounted  rccrnlly. 

Both  in  Blasius's  list  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Grieve,  the  ''Harvard  UnivrrNity 
Museum*'  (=  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  Cambridge,  Miink.)  In 
credited  with  the  possession  of  two  skeletons  "prepared  from  mumtny 
Great  Auks  obtained  at  Funk  Island,  during  1864."  Mr.  J.  A  Allen,  then 
curator  at  the  Museum,  wrote  me  under  March  18,  1885,  an  follown  :  "Wcs 
have  but  one  specimen  of  the  Great  Auk,  and  that  is  to  be  rated  an  a  itkrlr- 
ton.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  so-called  'mummy,'  and  is  from  the  Funk  InlMtiiU. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  bones  have  yet  been  laid  bare — one  winj(  and  one 
leg — the  rest  is  still  covered  with  the  dried  flesh.  In  Mome  unaccountitbln 
way  it  is  commonly  and  erroneously  supposed  that  we  have  two  of  thc»D 
Great  Auk  mummies." 

Mr.  Grieve's  Monograph  is  accompanied  by  a  'Chart  nhowlnff  the  »iip' 
posed  distribution  of  the  Great  Auk  or  Garefowl.'     We  nhall  not  \m%%  an 
opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  "the  ftuppo«»ed  limit  of  region   in  whiifh 
the   Great  Auk  lived"   has  been  drawn  generally;  but  when  the  author 
includes  the  entire  Norwegian  coast,  from  the  .Swedish  frontier  Ut  North 
Cape,  with  all  its  islands  and  Qordft,  he  (xrtzinly  han  not  (>een  awAfir  of 
Prof.    Robert    Collett's    inve«>tigationft,   who,   a*    early   a*    1^7^,    In    »tt 
article  written  in   the    English    language  ^Rcmarku  on   th«;  ()fu\iUo\o%y 
of  Northern   Norway;,  showed   that   there    wa*   no  (jfUiUtttivf,  f.vUU'tur, 
of  a  single  example  of  thi«  ftpecte%  having  r>ccurr«;d  within  th^  u/uf^t*^*  t4 
the  country.     Since  then  Prof.  Collet  ha*  tnziU:  it  pro(/ahl^.  that  fft*r  itnfn^ 
fowl  has  really  tfjTc^  been  seen  in  Norway,  hut  in  a   UnMif  tjft*n'ui€fi»h\y 
to  the  cast  of  the  limits  of  Mr.  Grieve'*  nnttp  ^Mitt>i.   (>ruHU>  V^r.   WMr#», 
18S4.  Nos.  5  and  6,. 

Altogether  Mr.  Gnt^c%  book  f/>rm«  an  attra/,tfv^  yoSutt**'.,  inW  *4  M^f^ 
est  and  u»elfial  informAHon,  Bat  ot*  ^y>k»ng  '^^f  *##«  U/t*i(  *^.f>,n  *4  9ff^fU^f* 
graphs  and  mooograpbac  €**a»*  ^trfAjfl  Uf  f.tt^  ^/f*-**  A^#k,  it*'  */*  l^«*»^/| 
in  raiting  the  que^doo  ;  M:^*t  ryx*iie*i»>«r,  {ftg/^r.f*;*^.  *tt4  ffw^ftt^^.j  \Uf«^m*^4 
on  them  hare  bees  ap^i<t«i  V*  '"Xryrr  s^aj^Jr^i^*  'A  **fff.*>t*f\^f%j  -»>?/#  %f*i»*pf 
results?  Or.  are  :ii«tTe  :k»«  ^t»e*5tivr,.f«  ^A  tt^/f.  '',ruy^/f^3tt^A  u,  «/<yt^  */*^a 
wheAer  there  ar«t  7*  -.r  ^-y  **.  r.«  'A  'i^,  <xr*:>J»  A  »«  ,r.  *rf^*^t^^. ''  U  ^>,>  %^h^. 

Clliciiia&ag  ^£iOZ?3Ly<Liat:a.    ^Vl:ViJt.ir>tV      Vj;i^>{iia,     r^KiUfW/S     ^^/      *V        f^f^ 
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of  the  size  and  the  color  of  their  eyes.    The  author  enumerates  649  *8pecies' 
(or  rather  648,  as  No.  475  goes  out  as  synomymous  with  No  482),  the  names 
of  which  are  given  in  Latin  and  German  (  often   with   one   or  two    syno- 
nyms appended).     In  every    instance  the    size   of  the  eye   is  given  in 
millimeters,  separate  for  $  and  ?  ,  if  different,  followed  by  a  careful  state- 
ment of  the  color  of  the  iris  and  how  it  varies  according  to  sex  and  age. 
About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  statements  are  based  upon  the  author*s  own 
examinations,  while  for  the  rest  the  colors  given  are  taken  from   the  best 
available  sources,  and  the  size  estimated,  in  which  case  the  figures  are  in- 
cluded in    brackets.     Anybody  who   has   noticed   how  our  taxidermists 
generally  select  eyes  at  hap-hazard  when  mounting  birds,  and  how  manj 
an   otherwise   nicely  stuffed  bird  has  become  an  atrocious  caricature    by 
the   disproportionate  size  of  the  eyes,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  book 
must  be  of  great  service  to  taxidermists,  especially  to  those  of  Europe ;  but 
until  a  similar  work  on  American  birds  be  published,  it  will  also  be  valu- 
able to  the  taxidermists  of  this  country,  for  out  of  a   total  number  of  650 
species,  Mr.  Meves  has  measured  about  150  forms  which  are  absolutely 
identical  or  nearly  so   with   birds   holding  a  place   in  North    American 
ornithological  lists.     We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  a  similar  work  is 
already  in  preparation  for  North  American  birds,  giving  not  only  the  colors 
of  the  irides,  but  also  including  measurements  of  the  eyes.    Meves*s  book 
will  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  handy  'check  list*  of  European  (western 
palaearctic)  birds,  although  the  nomenclature  is  sadly  'eclectic,*  arbitrary 
rejections  of  old   names,   because   "regelwidrig,**  as   the  German   orni- 
thologists   are     pleased    to  say,  being  very  frequent,   and  so    also   the 
retention  of  a  number  of  preoccupied  names;  in  some  cases   the   latest 
innovations   have   been  adopted,  while   in   others    the  author   is    * 'con- 
servative  where,  according  to  Mr.  Seehohm^  he  ought  to  be    consen-a- 
tive.**     His   splitting  of   genera   seems   equally   inconsistent    (^the  genus 
Pi'cus  is  entirely  lost,  after  the  fashion  of  Sundevall,  while  Hirundo  is   re- 
tained).    In  some  instances  already    corrected    mistakes   are  perpetuated 
(as  Pccciia  kamtsckatkensis  Bonap.=Sibirische  Sumpfmeise,  p.  10),  while 
on  the  other  hand  more  recent  additions  to   the   European    Fauna  have 
been  overlooked,  as,  for  instance,    Sifta   whiteheadi  Sharpe.     We   note, 
that  like   Sundevall,  he  follows  Linnaei  loth  edition   (1758),   but   rejects 
trinomials. — L,  S. 

'Water  Birds  of  North  America* — 'A  Few  Corrections'  Rectified. — Dr. 
J.  G.  Cooper's  long  list  of  so-called  'corrections'  to  the  'Water-Birds  of 
North  America,'  in  the  January  number  of  the  'The  Auk,*  calls  for  com- 
ment from  me  in  only  a  few  cases,  I  having  exercised  no  right  of  revision 
or  supervision  whatever  over  Dr.  Brewer's  portion  of  the  work.  The 
particular  cases  with  which  I  am  concerned  are  the  following:  — 

Mareca  ameticana. — Dr.  Cooper  says  that  this  species  "has  not  been 
found  breeding  in  the  United  States."  If  he  will  turn  to  page  622  of  my 
'Zoology  of  the  40th  Parallel,'  he  will  see  that  on  June  11,  1869, 1  collected  a 
nest  with  10  eggs  (>f  this  species  on  Rabbit  Island,  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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Pelecanus  califomicus. — Dr.  Cooper's  remarks  arc  apparently  intended 
to  discredit  the  supposed  distinctness  of  the  Florida  and  California  Brown 
Pelicans.  He  says :  '*The  adult  plumage  obtained  hy  me  at  San  Diego 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  Florida  birds,  but  the  colors  of  the  bill,  pouch, 
etc.,  differed  from  both  the  Florida  and  Lower  California  birds,  being  in- 
termediate, and  quite  variable."  Upon  reference  to  page  143,  Vol.  II  of 
the  *  Water  Birds,*  it  will  be  seen  that/*,  califomicus  is  described  as  being 
**Similar  to  P.  fuscus^  but  decidedly  larger,  the  gular  sac,  in  the  breeding 
season^*  reddish,  instead  of  greenish,"  etc.,  it  being  explicitly  stated  that 
the  supposed  difference  in  the  color  of  the  nape  might  **not  prove  sufficiently 
constant  to  serve  as  a  diagnostic  character."  It  will  be  observed  that  Dr. 
Cooper  does  not  mention  the  date  or  season  when  his  specimens  were  ob- 
tained, thus  depriving  his  statement  of  "colors  of  bill,  pouch,  etc.,"  of  any 
weight  whatever.  Much  material  examined  by  me  since  the  publication  of 
the  'Water  Birds,*  while  negativing  the  doubtfully  suspected  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  nape,  fully  confirms  the  asserted  great  and  constant  differ- 
ence in  size  between  P.  fuscus  and  P.  califomicus^  and,  so  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  specimens  show  anything  as  to  fresh  colors  of  the  soft  parts, 
does  not  disprove  the  stated  difference  in  this  respect. 

Cymochorea  melania  and  C.  homoohroa. — There  is  no  more  occasion  for 
confounding  these  exceedingly  distinct  species  than  for  confounding  the 
Raven  and  Crow,  the  difference  in  size  and  other  particulars  being  quite  as 
great.  The  two  species  are  so  concisely  distinguished  in  the  *Water  Birds* 
(Vol.  II,  p.  407),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  particularize  here. 

Puffinus  stricklandi. — Dr.  Cooper's  remarks  respecting  this  species  em- 
body several  errors  of  fact  as  well  as  wrong  deductions.  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  P.  stricklandi  is  not  the  young  of 
P.  major  ^  or  that  no  species  of  Petrel  is,  in  the  same  individual,  dusky  when 
young  and  light-colored  when  adult.  (See  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  V, 
p.  658.)  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  P.  major 
itself  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  short*  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  species  which  Dr.  Cooper  has  mistaken  for  P.  stricklandi  is  P. 
griseus\  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  did  not  occur  to  him,  since  it  is 
carefully  described  and  compared  with  P.  stricklandi  on  the  very  next 
page.f  To  unite  under  one  specific  name  such  obviously  distinct  species 

*  Not  italicized  in  the  original. 

tThe  length  of  wing  given  by  Dr.  Cooper  for  his  specimen,  za  1-4  inches,  is  not  very 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  maximum  of  the  same  measurement  in  P.  griseus,  as  given  in 
my  diagnosis;  and,  considering  the  fact  that  his  measurement  was  probably  taken  from 
a  fresh  or  at  least  recently  skinned  specimen,  while  mine  was  of  a  thoroughly  dried 
skin,  would  readily  account  for  the  discrepancy,  which  might  also  result  from  a  different 
method  of  measurement.  There  Is,  however,  in  my  description  an  unfortunate 
contradiction  of  the  statement  that  "/*.^r/j<riKj  is  smaller  in  all  its  measurements  than 
P,  stricklandi"  in  the  figures  given  immediately  above.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  statement  was  written  when  only  the  type  specimen  (representing  the  mini- 
mum measurement)  was  before  me,  the  measurement  of  the  larger  one  being  subse- 
quently interpolated  and  the  contradictory  statement  inadvertently  overlooked. 
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as  the  four  forms  of  Puffinus  involved  in  these  remarks,*  maj  suit  the 
peculiar  views  of  those  who  would,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  them- 
selves, ignore  distinctions  which  Nature  has  made ;  but  will  Dr.  Cooper 
please  explain  in  what  matter  this  method  of  subversion  of  facts,"  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  *'8imilar  combinations  of  species,"  would  be  **advan- 
tageous  to  the  study  of  the  water-birds," — or  any  other  birds,  for  that 
matter? — Robert  Ridgway. 

Beckham's  Birds  of  Nelson  County,  Kentucky. — Mr.  Beckham's  'List*t 
**i8  based  almost  entirely"  upon  his  former  *List  of  the  Birds  of  Bards- 
town,  Nelson  County,  Ky.,*  published  in  July,  1883,  and  noticed  in  the 
^Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club' for  October,  1883  (Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  227,  228).  Four  species  only  are  now  added,  raising  the  total  num- 
ber to  171.  The  present  list  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  the  earlier  one, 
with  some  revision  of  the  text,  and  many  changes  in  the  nomenclature. 
It  is  quite  sumptuously  printed,  and,  the  introduction  states,  was  prepared 
**to  accompany  Mr.  Linny's  report  on  the  geology  of  Nelson  County." 
It  is  without  date,  and  there  is  no  clue  given  in  the  ^separates'  to  its  exact 
place  of  publication. — ^J.  A.  A. 

Beckham  on  the  plumage  of  Regulus  calendula,  t — Respecting  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  brightly  colored  crown-patch  in  diflferenl  indi- 
viduals of  this  species,  Mr.  Beckham,  after  an  examination  of  much 
material,  reaches  the  following  conclusions :  **(i)  that  the  female  does  not 
have  this  brightly-colored  crown,  and  (2)  that  some  young  autumnal  males 
(very  likely  a  large  majority  of  them)  do  possess  this  ornament." — J.  A.  A. 

Lawrence  on  New  Species  of  Birds  from  Yucatan. — Mr.  Gaumer*s  ex- 
plorations in  Yucatan  continue  to  supply  Mr.  Lawrence  with  ornitholog- 
ical material  still  jHelding  novelties.  In  the  first§  of  the  two  papers  now 
noticed  a  new  Pigeon  is  described  (^Engyptila  vinaceifulva)  from  Temax, 
Yucatan.  It  is  very  unlike  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  its  light 
tints  give  at  first  sight  a  suggestion  of  partial  albinism.  There  are  also 
in  this  paper  further  notes  on  Engyptila  fulvivcntris  (originally  described 
as  Leptoptila  fulviv€Htris)y  and  on  Chatura  gaumcri. 


♦  The  only  one  in  the  least  doubtful  being  P.  stricklandi,  which  by  good  authority  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  species  as  P.  griseus — a  view  of  its  relationships  which,  it 
may  perhaps  be  needless  to  say,  I  have  reasons  for  not  accepting. 

t  List  of  the  Birds  of  Nelson  County.    By  Charles  Wickliffe  Beckham.  410.,  pp.  58. 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey.     No  date.     {Sept.  1885.] 

X  Remarks  on  the  Plumage  of  Kcgulus  calendula.  By  Charles  Wickliffe  Beckham. 
Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  40,  pp.  625-628,  Dec.  7,  1885. 

\  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Bird  of  the  Genus  Engyptila,  with  Notes  on  two 
Yucatan  Birds.     By  George  N.  Lawrence.    Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  IV.  No.  8,  971- 
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The  second  paper*  contains  descriptions  of  a  new  Gnatcatcher  {Polio' 
f»tila  alhiventris)  and  a  new  Swift  (^Cktefura  feregrinator).  The  former 
finds  its  nearest  ally  in  P,  nigriceps^  and  the  latter  in  C.  gaumeri. — J.  A.  A. 

Lawrence  on  Birds  new  to  the  Fauna  of  Gaudeloupe,  West  Indies.f — 
Ten  species  are  added  to  those  previously  recorded  from  the  Island  of 
Guadeloupe,  from  specimens  transmitted  by  Dr.  St.  F.  Colardeau,  with 
notes  respecting  their  occurrence.  Fjve  of  them  are  North  American  species 
of  Mniotiltidae ;  two  others  are  also  North  American,  the  other  three  being 
West  Indian.  The  large  Kingfisher  from  this  island,  previously  referred 
to  Ceryle  torquata^  is  separated  specifically  as  C  stictipeunis.  It  differs 
from  C.  torquata  slightly  in  various  points  of  coloration,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  closely  allied. — J.  A.  A. 

Stejneger  on  preoccupied  Generic  Names  of  North  American  Birds.^ 
— Dr.  Stejneger  finds  that  the  generic  names  hitherto  applied  to  the  Golden- 
eye  Ducks  are  all  preoccupied,  and  he  therefore  proposes  for  the 
group  the  new  generic  name  Glaucionetta^  with  the  following  species : 
Glaucioneita  clangula,  G.  clangula   americana^  and  G,  islandica. 

The  generic  name  Canace^  applied  to  the  Spruce  Partridge,  also  proves 
to  have  previously  used  for  a  genus  of  insects.    Elliot's  name  Deudragopus 
given  .to  the  Dusky  Grouse,  becomes  tenable  for  the  Spruce   Partridge,  if 
we    consider  the  two  species  congeneric;  and   for  the  subgeneric  name 
Canace  Dr.  Stejneger  proposes  the  new  name   CanackUes. — J.  A.  A. 

Ridgway  on  the  Birds  of  Cosumel  Island,  Yucatan.§ — In  Mr.  Ridgway's 
description  of  *Some  new  Species  of  Birds  from  Cozumel  Island.  Yucatan,' 
published  February  26,  1885  (^^^  Auk,  II,  p.  294),  he  promised  later  a  full 
report  upon  the  collection,  and  this  report  forms  the  paper  now  under 
notice.  After  some  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  collection,  numbering 
429  specimens,  and  upon  previous  papers  relating  to  the  birds  of  this  island, 
he  proceeds  to  give  an  annotated  list  of  the  species,  which  number  57. 
Those  previously  briefly  described  as  new  are  here  redescribed  at  length, 
and  a  new  subspecies  (^Centurus  rubriventrts Pygmoeus)  is  added.  Seven 
species,  not  represented  in  the  collection,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Salvin,  thus  raising  the  total  number  of  species  enumerated  to  64.     The 


•  Characters  of  two  New  Species  of  Birds  from  Yucatan.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci., 
Vol.  IV,  No.  8,  pp.  273, 274. 

t  List  of  a  few  species  of  Birds  new  to  the  Fauna  of  Gaudeloupe,  West  Indies,  with 
a  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Ceryle.  By  George  N.  Lawrence.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  39,  pp.  62Z-625,  Nov.  3,  1885. 

X  Notes  on  some  apparently  preoccupied  Ornithological  Generic  Names.  By 
Leonhard  Stejneger.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.  VIII,  No.  26,  pp.  409,  4xa  Sept.  14, 
1885. 

§  Catalogue  of  a  collection  of  Birds  made  on  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  Yucatan,  by 
the  Naturalists  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Albatross,  Capt.  Z.  L.  Tanner* 
Commander.  By  Robert  Ridgway.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  35-37,  pp. 
560-583,  Sept.  30-Oct.  19,  1885. 
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distribution  of  the  species  is  given  in  tabular  form  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
from  which  itappears  that  19  are  peculiar  to  Cozumel,  while  24are  North 
American,  and  the  remaining  21  tropical  American. 

As  already  noticed  (Auk,  Vol.  II,  p.  294),  a  paper  on  the  birds  of 
this  island  was  published  by  Mr.  Salvin  in  *The  Ibis' for  April,  i88.v  in 
which  several  of  the  species  previously  given  as  new  by  Mr.  Ridgway  werc^ 
renamed  by  Mr.  Salvin.  The  method  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  publication 
of  his  preliminary  paper  (in  pamphlet  form,  in  advance  of  the  'Proceed- 
ings' of  which  it  formed  a  part)  having  been  criticised  by  Mr.  Salvin. 
Mr.  Ridgway  takes  occasion  to  defend  the  system  of  an  advance  distribu- 
tion of  authors*  editions,  so  often,  and,  as  we  believe,  properly,  resorted  to. 
particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  this  country,  in  case>  where  other- 
wise a  considerable  interval  would  elapse  between  the  printing  and  the 
distribution,  or  ^publication,'  of  the  papers  in  the  regular  issuing  of  the 
publications  of  which  they  form  a  part. — J.  A.  A. 

Minor  Ornithological  Publications. — 'Random  Notes  on  Natural  His 
tory,'  a  very  excellent  and  well  edited  monthly  journal  of  natural  historv, 
published  by  Southwick  and  Jencks  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  contains  (VoU 
I-II,  1884-85),  besides  valuable  articles  on  the  Mammals,  Reptilep,  and 
Plants  of  Rhode  Island,  the  following  original  notes  and  papers  on  omi- 
t'lology  (Nos.  1003-1036).  The  unsigned  articles  •  are,  we  arc  informed, 
ni  linly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Jencks,  and  are  so  entered  in  the  fol- 
lowing index  to  the  ornithological  papers. 

1003.  Color  of  Birds'  Eyes.  [F.  T.  Jencks.]  Random  Notes  on  Xat- 
nral  History,  I,  No.  i,  Jan.  1884,  p.  i.  No.  2,  p.  i,*  No.  4,  p.  6. 
No.  6,  p.  3,  V^ol.  II,  No.  7.  p.  56,  No.  8.  p.  64,  No.  10,  p.  75. — Under  this 
head  is  given  the  color  of  the  iris  of  various  species  of  birds,  as  noted 
from  freshly  killed  specimens.  The  notes  relate  to  a  large  number  of 
species  of  Birds  of  Prey,  Ducks,  Gulls,  Herons,  Woodpeckers,  etc..  and 
in  many  cases  include  juvenile  stages  as   Acll   as  the  adult 

1004.  A  Very  Rare  Bird  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks."]  Ihid.^ 
p.  6. — "A  Young  Gyrfalcon,  Hierofalco  (iyr/alco,  var.  sacer**  was  killed  at 
Point  Judith,  Oct.  11,   1883,  by  E.  S.  Hopkins. 

1005.  Brunnick's  (iuillemot  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.,  p.  6. — One  was  shot  "between  Warwick  Neck  Light  and  Patience 
Island.  Dec.  26.  188^.  The  first  spocimeiis  we  have  ever  known  taken  in 
Narragansett  Bay."  Ten  others  are  imported  as  taken  later.  {Ibid.,  No.  2, 
p.  8). 

i(xy>.      Short- Eared  OzvTs  Xest.     [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]      Ibid.,  p.  S. 

1007.  Antoni*-  the  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.^  No.  2,  p.  4. — The  record  of  a  day's  collecting  at  Vermilion.  Dak. 

i(xi8.  IBird  Notes.  By  F.  T.  fencks.]  Ibid..p.i). — An  adult  male  King 
P'idcr  (Sonrateria  spectahilis)  shot  at  Nayatt  Point.  Bristol  Co..  R.  I., 
about  Jan.  i.  1884.  Purple  Finches  reported  wintering  in  abundance  near 
Rangelev  Lakes  in  Maine. 

♦   F-ich  nurulnrr  of  Volume  I    is  separately  paged. 
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1009.  Tke  Roseate  Spoonhillin  Florida  Rookeries.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ihid.y  No.  3,  p.  4,  No.  5,  pp.  4,  5,  No.  6,  p.  4. — A  detailed  account 
of  a  collector's  experience  with  the  Spoonhiils  in  Brevard  County,  Florida, 
near  Indian  River  Inlet,  in  1874.  Describes  the  nest,  eggs,  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  with  notes  incidentally  on  various  other  species. 

loio.  A  New  Bird  for  Rhode  Island  and  the  Second  for  New  England. 
[By  F.  T.  Jencks.]  Ibid.,  No.  5,  p.  8,  and  No.  6,  p.  3. — A  male  Protho- 
notary  Warbler,  killed  in  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  April  21,  1884,  by 
R.  G.  Hazard,  2d. 

101 1.  A  Nonpareil  Passerina  ciris  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Idid.fSo.  5,  p.  8. — Shot  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  '^during  the  summer  of  1882,"  by 
Daniel  Seamans,  who  also  shot,  at  the  same  place,  a  Richardson's  Owl, 
"during  the  following  winter." 

1012.  An  English  Corn  Crake  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.,  No  6,  p.  3. — Taken  at  Cranston,  R.  I.,  about  1857.  Recorded  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Newton  Dexter,  who  obtained  the  bird  while  still  in 
the  flesh. 

1013.  Great  Gray  Owl.  Spectral  Owl.  Strix  cinera  (sic).  [By 
F.  T.  Jencks.]  Ibid.,  No.  7,  p.  3. — Record  of  a  specimen  killed  *'late  in 
the  winter  of  1882  and  '83,"  on  Fox  Island,  near  Wickford,  R.  I.  Reference 
is  made  to  another  specimen  in  the  collection  at  Brown  University,  "said 
to  have  been  taken  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  some  twenty  years  ago,"  but 
apparently  not  previously  recorded. 

1014.  \_N est  of  the  Marsh  Hawk. "^  By  G.  S.  A.  Ibid.,  p.  7. — Refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  five  nests  found  in  -the  season  of  1884. 

1015.  Valuable  Notes  from  Vermont.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]  /^/rf..  No. 
S'  P-  3- — Gives  some  notes  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Graham,  which 
include  a  record  of  the  capture  of  a  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  {Mivulus 
forficatus)  at  St.  Johnsburg,  Vt.,  some  time  previously.  The  specimen 
"now  reposes  in  Dartmouth  College."  Also  refers  to  the  recent  capture 
near  the  same  place  of  the  Kittiwake  Gull  and  the  Stilt. 

1016.  [Great  Horned  Owl  appropriating  the  Nests  of  the  Bald  Eagle."] 
By  Frank  H.  Allen.     Ibid.,  p.  4. 

1017.  Feathered  Engineers.  What  a  'Couple  of  Baltimore  Orioles 
did  by  Setting  Their  Wits  to  Work.  Ibid.,  No.  9,  p.  4.  (From  the  'New 
York  Sun.';  , 

1018.  \_A  Black  Vulture  in  Vermont.\  By  [C.  W.]  Graham.  Ibid., 
p.  4. — Record  of  a  specimen  shot  at  Woodl>,ury,  Vt.,  about  July   10,    1884. 

1 01 9.  \^A  Prolific  Pair  of  Song  Sparrows.]  ByJ.  N.Clark.  Ibid., 
No.  10,  p.  3. 

1020.  Remarks  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  America.  By 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  M.  D.  Ibid.,  No.  12,  pp.  3-5. — Brief  report  of  the 
work  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Migration  for  the  year  1884, 
giving  dates  respecting  the  spring  migration  of  five  species. 

102 1.  \_Notes  on  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.]  By  J.  N.  Clark.  Ibid., 
p.    10. 

1022.  A  New  Wrinkle  in  Taxidermy.  By  William  Brewster.  Ibid., 
Vol.  II,  No  I,  p    I. — Mow  to  easily  turn  a  mounted  bird  into  a  skin. 
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1023.  The  Night  Heron.  By  S.  T.  Denton.  /5iV/.,  No.  2,  pp.  9,  la 
— Account  of  one  kept  in  confinement. 

1024.  Winter  Notes,  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]  Ihid,^  No.  2,  p.  15. — Records 
a  Great  Blue  Heron  taken  in  Milton,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1884,  and  the  capture 
of  two  Great  Gray  Owls  at  the  same  place  the  previous  winter.  Also  t 
Prairie  Warbler  killed  in  Rhode  Island,  Dec.  4,  1884. 

1025.  The  Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Rhode  Island,  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid,,  No.  3,  pp.  17,  18. — Numbers  taken  on  the  sandy  beach,  near  Point 
Judith,  Nov.  27,  1884. 

1026.  Bird  Migration,  By  Montague  Chamberlain.  /^fV/.,  No.  3,  p- 
18.— On  the  arrival  of  the  Night  Hawk  at  Prince  Edward  Island,  based  on 
notes  of  Francis  Bain. 

1027.  The  Color  of  Birds*  Eyes.  By  E.  J.  Smith.  Ibid.,  No.  3,  p. 
23. — Notes  on  various  species. 

1028.  \_  Winter  Notes.  By  F.  T.  Jencks. J  Ibid,,  No.  3,  p.  23.— A 
Snowy  Owl  taken  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Hawk  Owls  reported  taken  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  Brunswick.     (See  also  p.  34.) 

1029.  A  Collecting  Trip  to  Cape  Cod.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]  Ibid., 
No.  4,  pp.  25,  26,  No.  5,  pp.  33,  34. — Interesting  notes  on  various  Shore 
Birds,  Gulls,  and  Terns,  as  observed  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  in  May,  1883. 

1030.  Notes  on  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch.  {Sitta  carolinensis.) 
, By  John  H.  Steele.     Ibid.^  No  4,  p.  26. 

1030.  Common  Cormorants  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.^  No.  5,  p.  34. — A  specimen  taken  at  Newport,  March  27,  1885,  and 
another  at  Nayatt  Point,  April  10. 

103 1.  A  Seasonable  Diet.  By  Thos.  W.  Fraine.  Ibid.y  No.  5,  p.  35- 
— The  Goosander  as  a  fish  murderer. 

1032.  \The  White-cheeked  Warbler^  Helminthofihila  leueabromehialisJ] 
By  J.  N.  Clark.  Ibid.y  No.  6,  p.  43. — Record  of  a  specimen  seen  (but  not 
taken)   at  Saybrook,  Conn,  "in  the  spring  of  1880." 

1033.  Wingless  Birds.  By  J.  W.  Wonfor.  Ibid.,  No.  6,  pp.  49-51. — A 
brief  account  of  Ostriches,  Emus,  Cassowaries,  and  Penguins. 

1034.  Breeding-Places  of  Millions  of  Sea  Fowl.  Ibid.y  No.  7,  pp.  53, 
54. — At  Bird  Rock,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  (From  the  Providence  'Sun- 
day Telegram.') 

1035.  Notes  on  Food  of  Raptorial  Birds.  By  Charles  Dury.  Ibid.y 
No.  8,  pp.  57,  58. — Notes  on  the  contents  of  stomachs  of  various  species  of 
Hawks  and  Owls.     (From  Journ.  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  April,   1885.) 

1036.  Successful  Rearing  of  some  Toung  Dusky  Ducks.  By  J.  N.  Clark. 
ibid.y  No.  12,  p.  93. — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received. — Blasius,  R.,  J.  Rohweder,  R.  Tancr^,  and  A. 
Walker.  VIII,  Jahresbericht  (1883)  des  Ausschusses  fiir  Beobachtungs- 
stationen  der  V5gel  Dcutschiands.     (Journ.  fUr  Orn.  July,  1885.) 

Blasius,  W.  (i)  Die  Raubvdgel  von  Cochabamba.  (Mitth.  des  Orn.  Ver- 
Wien,  1884.)  (2)  Osteologische  Studien  (Mcssungs-Methoden  an  Vdgel- 
Skelettcn).    Qourn.  fUr  Orn.  Oct.    1885.)    (3)   Ueber  einige  Vfigcl   von 
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Cochabamba  in  Bolivia.  (Journ.  flir  Orn.  Oct.  1885.)  (4)  V6gel  von  Cel- 
ebes. (Braunschweigische  Anzeiger,  No.  52,  3  Marz,  1886.) 

Boeck,  Eugene  von,  and  W.  Blasius.  Ornis  des  Thales  von  Cocha- 
bomba  in  Bolivia  und  der  nachsten  Umgebung.  (Mitth.  des  Orn.  Ver. 
Wien,  1884.) 

Finsch,  Otto,  (i)  On  a  new  Reed  Warbler  from  the  Island  of  Narvodo, 
or  Pleasant  Island,  in  the  Western  Pacific.  (Ibis,  April,  1883.)  (2)  On 
two  new  Species  of  Birds  from  New  Ireland.  (Ibis,  Jan.  t886.) 

Finsch  Otto,  and  A.  B.  Mever.  Vogel  von  Neu  Guinea,  zumeist  aus  der 
Alpen region  am  Siidostabhange  des  Owen  Stanley-Gebirges.  I,  Para- 
diseidae.    (Zeits.  fiir  die  gesammte  Orn.  1885,  pp.  271-391,  pi.  xv-xxii.) 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.  (i)  The  Skeleton  in  Geococcyx.  (Journ.  Anat.  & 
Phys.  XX,  pp.  244-266,  pi.  vii-ix,  Jan.  1866. )•  (2)  Science  and  the  State. 
(Mind  in  Nature,  Feb.  1886.) 

Stejneger,  L.,  W.  B.  Barrows,  D.  G.  Elliot,  and  J.  S.  Kingsley.  The 
Standard  Natural  Historv.  Vol.  IV,  Birds.      S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co.,  Boston. 

American  Naturalist,  XX,  Jan.-Mch.  1886. 

Anzeiger,  Zoologischer,  Nos.  211-216. 

Canadian  Science  Monthly,  Nos.  9-1 1,  1885. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXV,  Nos.  22-26,  XXVI,  Nos.  1-7. 

Bulletin  No.  11,  U-  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Division  of  Entomology,  1886. 

Bulletin  of  the  California  Acad.  Sci.  No.  4,  Jan.  1886. 

Bericht  iiber  Verwaltung  der  K5nig.  Sammlungen  fUr  Kunst  und  Wis- 
senschaft  zu  Dresden  in  den  Jahren  1882  und  1883.  Dresden  1885. 

Hoosier  Naturalist,  No.  6,  Jan.  1886. 

Journal  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  No,  4,  Jan.  1866. 

Journal  Trenton  Natural  History  Society,  I,  No.  i,  Jan.  1886. 

Naturalist,  The,  A  Monthly  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  the  North  of  England, 
Nos.  126-128,  Jan.-Mch.  1886. 

Ornithologist  and  Oologist,  XI,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1886. 

OSlogist,  III,  No.  I,  1886. 

Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  Pt.  Ill,  1885. 

Proceedings  Nat.  Sci.  Assoc,  of  Staten  Island.    Extra  No.  4,  Dec,  1885. 

Random  Notes  on  Natural  History,  III,  Nos.  1-3,  1886. 

Young  Ornithologist,   I,  Nos.  6-9. 

Zodlogist,   XI.  Nos.   109-111,  Jan.-Mch.  1886. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Discovery  of  the  Nest  of  Lams  rossii  in  Greenland. — Mr.  Paul  MUller, 
son  of  Hcrr  Sysselmand  Miiller,  the  Faroe  ornithologist  and  assistant  at 
the  Danish  Government  establishment  of  Christianshaab,  Greenland,  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  nest  of  the  above  rare  species.     It 
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was  found  on  June  15  last  at  Ekomiut,  in  the  district  of  Christiantbatb, 
and  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  nests  of  a  colony  of  Sterma  mmcroMre. 
The  female  bird  was  shot  off  the  nest,  which,  when  found,  contained  two 
eg^*  Of  these  one  was  unfortunately  broken,  and  the  other,  which  wit 
also  damaged,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Heri*  Weller  of  Copenhagen. 
It  is  in  color  and  appearance  very  similar  to  the  egg  of  Inarms  minrntMs, 
is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  measures  44  mm.  X  33  mm.  This  discoTcrj 
is  of  some  interest,  the  species,  as  is  well  known,  having  been  hitherto  of 
rare  occurrence  and  the  breeding  habitat  unknown. — John  J.  Dalgleish, 
8  Athole  Crescent^  Edinburgh. 

A  Flock  of  Chen  rossii  Bast  of  the  Rocky  Mts. — On  the  tyth  of  April, 
1885,  after  several  days  of  stormy  weather,  with  wind  from  the  northwest, 
accompanied  at  times  by  heavy  fog  and  rain,  there  appeared  on  a  bar  in 
the  Missouri  River  at  this  place,  a  large  flock  of  Ross*s  Snow  Geese.    In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  procuring  a  boat,  we  rowed  toward  the 
flock,  which  presented  a  rather  remarkable  sight,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
several  thousand  individuals  squatting  closely  together   along  the  edge 
of  the  bar.     Here  and  there  birds  were  constantly  standing  up  and  flap- 
ping their  wings,  then  settling  down  again,  all  the  while  a  confuted  gabble, 
half  goose-like,  half  duck-like,  arising  from    the  whole   flock.      We   ap- 
proached to  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  when  the  Geese  lightly  aro^ 
to  a  considerable  height  and  flew  off  over  the  prairie,  where  they  soon 
alighted  and  began  to  feed  on  the  short  green  grass.     While  flying,  oftei* 
two  or  three  birds  would  dart  off  from  the  main  flock,  and,  one  behind  the 
other,  swing  around  in  great  curves,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  little 
Chimney  Swift  in  the  East.     Apparently  these  same  birds  remained  about 
till  the  26th  of  April,  long  after  the  storm  was  over,  but   they   became 
broken  up  into  several  smaller  flocks  some  time  before  leaving.     Some 
five  or  six  specimens  were  shot  during  their  stay. — Robert  S.  Williams, 
Great  Falls^  Montana. 

Capture  of  a  Pair  of  Wild  Hybrid  Ducks  (Mallard  +  Muscovy)  on 
Long  Island. — Mr.  G.  C.  Morris,  of  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  had  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  held  in  New  York 
City,  February  3  to  10,  1886,  a  pair  of  *strange  Ducks'  which  no  one  had 
been  able  to  name.  My  attention  was  directed  to  them  by  Mr.  Morris, 
who  called  upon  mc  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
relation  to  them.  From  the  clear  account  of  them  he  was  able  to  give 
me,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  their  character,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  birds  themselves  the  following  day  confirmed  my  identifica- 
tion of  them.  Unlike  most  previous  examples  that  have  l)een  reported 
of  this  interesting  cross,  they  showed  no  tendency  to  albinism,  there 
being  no  abnormal  white  Uiarkings,  but  presented  just  the  combination  of 
features  one  would  look  for  iii  a  cross  between  a  wild  Mallard  and  a 
Muscovy  unchanged  by  domestication.  The  birds,  both  male  and  female, 
were  in  perfect  plumage,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  presented  in  nearly 
equal  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  two  species. 
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I  learn  from  Mr.  Morris  that  the  drake  was  first  seen  about  September  i, 
18S4,  in  Poxibogue  Pond,  in  the  village  of  Bridge  Hampton,  on  Long  Island, 
in  company  with  some  domestic  ducks  owned  by  a  Mr.  Topping.  This 
gfentleman  at  first  tried  to  shoot  him,  but  he  proved  to  be  very  wary,  and 
when  approached  would  fly  away  toward  the  ocean,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Several  other  persons  saw  him  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  capture 
him.  He  showed  a  liking  for  the  pond,  and  finally  came  regularly  every 
morning  to  feed  with  the  tame  ducks,  returning  to  the  ocean  at  night. 
One  day  during  a  severe  thunder  squall  the  tame  ducks  left  the  pond  and 
ran  into  their  pen  for  shelter,  the  wild  bird  accompanying  them.  The 
owner  clos*ed  the  door  and  thus  captured  him.  He  simply  clipped  his 
wing-feathers  and  let  him  run  with  his  flock. 

The  duck,  or  female  hybrid,  alighted  in  Otter  Pond,  near  the  upper  part 
of  Main  Street  in  the  village  of  Sag  Harbor,  early  one  morning  in  October, 
1884.  She  accompanied  some  tame  ducks  on  shore,  and  several  men  at- 
tempted to  drive  her  with  the  others  into  a  duck  pen,  but  she  took  wing, 
struck  against  a  fence,  fell  back,  and  was  captured  before  she  could 
recover  herself.     Her  wing  was  also  clipped  and  she  remained  a  captive. 

Several  persons  who  saw  the  strange  birds  thought  they  were  of  the 
same  species;  so  the  two  were  brought  together.  They  mated,  and  the 
female  laid  two  clutches  of  eggs  and  sat  upon  them,  but  they  proved 
infertile.  They  were  allowed  their  liberty,  kept  together,  and  associated 
with  a  flock  of  tame  ducks.  They  are  nowowned,  Mr.  Morris  informs  me, 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Thorne,  of  Whitestone,  Long  Island. — J.  A.  Allen,  Am. 
MuSn  Nat.  Hist. ,  New  Tork  City. 

Tringa  damacensis  (Horsf.)  in  Alaska;  a  Sandpiper  new  to  the  North 
American  Fauna. — ^Among  the  birds  collected  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Townsend, 
during  his  trip  on  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  *Corwin,*  is  an  example  of 
this  species,  obtained  on  Otter  Island,  Bering's  Sea,  June  8,  1885.  '^^^ 
specimen  is  an  adult  female,  in  breeding  plumage.  An  account  of  this 
species,  embracing  full  synonymy,  a  comparison  with  allied  species, 
critical  remarks,  and  observations  on  habits,  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Stejneger's  'Ornithological  Explorations  in  Kamtschatka'  (Bulletin  No.  29, 
U.  S.  National  Museum),  pp.  116-118. — Robert  Ridgway,  Waskingtony 
D.  C. 

The  Masked  Bob-white  {Colinus  ridgwayf)  in  Arizona. — In  *The  Auk> 
for  April,  1885  (Vol.  II,  p.  199),  Mr.  William  Brewster  described  a  new 
species  of  Bob-white,  under  the  name  Colinus  ridgwayi^  based  on  a  male 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Arizona  line.  Mr.  Stephens,  according  to  Mr.  Brewster,  had  **re- 
cently  examined  two  specimens  which  were  actually  taken  in  Arizona, 
thus  adding  the  species  to  our  fauna."  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Brown,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  thirteen  specimens  of  this  interesting  species,  all  taken 
within  the  last  few  months  in  the  Barboquivari  Mountains,  Arizona,  about 
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ten  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary.  These  specimens  consist  of 
males  and  females  in  nearly  equal  number,  and  furnish  material  for  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  species,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
paper  soon  to  appear  in  the  'Bulletin'  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natunl 
History.  The  paper  will  be  illustrated  with  a  colored  plate,  giving  figurei 
of  both  sexes.  In  this  connection  I  will  therefore  merely  state  that  the 
original  specimen  on  which  the  species  was  based  proves  to  be  rather  ex- 
ceptional in  certain  features,  most  of  the  specimens  before  me  showing  t 
more  or  less  well-marked  white  superciliary  line,  which  is  quite  absent  in 
the  type.  The  female  proves,  rather  curiously,  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  female  of  Colinus  virginianus  iexanusy  differing  less  from 
this  than  the  latter  does  from  the  female  of  C.  virginianus  verus. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Brown  for  his  efforts,  in  securing  these  specimeni 
he  having  sent  out  collectors  on  several  different  occasions  especially  in, 
quest  of  the  species. — J.  A.  Allen,  ^m.  Mus,  Nat,  Hist.,  New  fork  City, 

Discovery  of  the  Breeding  Place  of  McKay's  Snowflake  {Plectrofke- 
nax  hyferboreus), — In  the  January  *  Auk*  (p.  135),  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  breeding  range  of  this  species  was  **not  polar,"  but  on  the  other  hand 
"considerably  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  at  the  same  tim^  intimating 
that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  statement  was  based.  Since  his  return  from  an  extended  cruise  on 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  *Corwin,'  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Townsend  has  given 
nie  permission  to  publish  the  facts  bearing  on  the  case.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  1885.  Mr.  Townsend,  with  others  of  the  'CorwinV  party, 
landed  on  Hall  Island,  in  Bering's  Sea  (lat.  about  60°  30'  N.,  long.  173® 
W.),  a  small  island  lying  just  north  of  St.  Matthew's  Island.  Although 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  was  consumed  in  the  hunting  of  polar  bears, 
a  1600  lb.  specimen  of  which  was  shot  and  skinned,  Mr.  Townsend  had 
time  to  get  a  small  number  of  birds,  two  of  which  were  Plectrofkena*  ky- 
ferborcus,  one  of  them  a  young  bird  in  first  plumage,  though  full-grown, 
the  other,  an  adult  just  moulted  into  the  fall  plumage,  the  moult  in  fact 
not  quite  complete.  These  specimens  will  be  described  in  the  current 
volume  (Volume  IX),  of  the  *Proceedings'  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
These  birds  were  fairly  abundant  on  the  island,  but  much  scattered,  not 
having  yet  collected  into  flocks.  Mr.  Townsend  regards  it  as  very  proba- 
ble that  on  St.  Matthew's  Island,  less  than  five  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  many  times  larger  than  Hall  Island  (being,  in  fact,  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  mountainous) ,  the  species  may  have  its  centre  of  abundance.  The 
occurrence  of  P.  hyperboreus  in  winter  at  St.  Michaels  and  at  Nushagak, 
points  on  the  Alaskan  coast  to  the  northeast  and  southeast,  respectively, 
from  St.  Matthew's  and  IlalTs  Islands,  and  not  at  Point  Barrow  or  other 
portions  of  northern  Alaska,  is  thus  accounted  for.  It  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  Snowflakes  breeding  on  the  Prybilov 
Islands,  only  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  are  P,  nivalis^  as  is  attest- 
ed by  numerous  specimens  brought  from  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's  by  Mr. 
Henrv  W.  Elliott,  and  from  Otter  Island  bv  Mr.  Townsend.     It  would  be 
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interesting  to  ascertain  which  species  breeds  on  the  very  large  island  of 
St.  Lawrence,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  from  Hall's  Island, 
although  the  proximity  of  the  Siberian  mainland,  which  is  less  than  fifty 
miles  distant,  may  determine  the  species  as  P,  nivalis, — Robert  Ridgway, 
Waskingtony  D,   C. 

Immature  Dress  of  Melospiza  palustris. — A  young  female  of  this 
species,  taken  at  Canton,  O.,  October  i6,  1885,  differs  so  much  from  the 
published  descriptions  of  the  species  that  it  was  referred  to  the  father  of 
young  ornithologists,  Dr.  Coues.  At  his  suggestion  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  j<?tf»^bird,  though  known  to  him,  would  be  of  interest,  I 
make  the  following  notes  of  its  points  of  difference  from  the  adult. 

Superciliary  line  pale  but  distinct  lemon  yellow;  crown  dark  chestnut 
brown,  only  slightly  darker  on  the  forehead,  where  the  black  streaks 
become  more  numerous,  without  any  of  the  bright  chestnut  of  the  adult; 
median  line  ashy,  faintly  tinged  with  yellowish ;  sides  of  the  head  and 
lower  throat  faintly  tinged  with  yellowish  brown,  which  color  extends 
along  the  front  half  of  the  cervical  collar;  the  black  streaks  on  the  back 
and  the  bay  on  the  wings  less  prominent;  inner  tertiaries edged  and  tipped 
with  bay ;  no  whitish. 

Having  only  two  specimens  from  which  to  draw  comparisons,  these 
points  are  noted  with  diffidence.  The  yellow  superciliary  line,  however, 
being  so  distinct,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  description  of  the  genus, 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  ornithologists. — R.  H.  Bulley, 
Canton ,  O. 

[This  is  another  case  of  '•  Passerculus  caboti*;  see  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  Vol.  VIII,  1883,  p.  58— E.  C] 

Wintering  of  the  White-throated  and  Ipswich  Sparrows  in  Maine. — 
On  January  20,  1886,  I  shot  a  White-throated  Sparrow  at  Saco,  Maine. 
It  seemed  to  be  comfortably  settled  for  the  winter  in  a  swampy  piece 
of  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  birches,  with  a  scattering  of  young  spruces. 
It  was  in  dull  autumnal  plumage,  and  proved  on  dissection  to  be  a  male. 

On  January  23,  I  found  two  Ipswich  Sparrows  in  the  beach  grass  about 
half-way  between  Pine  Point  and  Old  Orchard.  I  managed  to  secure 
them  both,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  as  they  were  exceedingly 
shv. 

Taking  the  lateness  of  the  date  and  the  severe  weather  which  prevailed 
for  two  weeks  previous  into  consideration,  I  believe  that  both  species 
were  undoubtedly  wintering.  They  certainly  had  not  suffered  for  food, 
as  all  three  were  well  feathered  and  plump,  the  Whitethroat  in  particular 
being  quite  fat. — ^Joseph  L.  Goodale,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

Junco  hycmalis  Nesting  in  a  Bush. — Apropos  of  my  description  of 
the  nesting  of  yunco  carolincnsis^*  Mr.  S.  N.   Rhoads,  of  Haddonsfield, 


•Auk,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Jan.  1886,  p.  109. 
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New  Jersey,  writes  me :  **About  the  year  1874,  when  traveling  through 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  I  found  the  nest  of  ym»€4 
kyemalis  in  a  green  bush  (juniper?)  about  four  feet  high,  on  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Willard.  The  nest,  which  was  placed  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  contained  a  set  of  four  eggs,  for  the  safety  of  which  the  birds  were 
very  solicitous,  thus  giving  me  an  ample  opportunity  to  identify  them.** 

This  is  the  first  authentic  instance  of  bush-nesting  on  the  part  of  J. 
kyemalis  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge. — William  Brewster,  Cam- 
bridge^  Mass. 

Peculiar  Nest  of  Chelidon  erythrogaster. — A  nest  of  the  Barn  Swallow 
having  no  mud  or  dirt  in  its  composition  maybe  something  of  a  curiositj. 
Such  a  nest  was  found  by  me  on  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia,  July  7,  1884, 
under  the  eaves  of  the  porch  of  the  main  house  in  the  settlement.  It  wu 
rather  compactly  made  up  of  rootlets  and  grass,  and  was  thickly  lined  with 
downy  chicken  feathers.  It  was  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  in  depth.  In  it  were  four  newly  laid  eggs.  The  writer  is  whoU/ 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  departure  from  the  usual  style  of  architecture 
adopted  by  the  Barn  Swallow;  there  was  certainly  no  dearth  of  mud  out 
of  which  to  construct  a  nest  of  the  more  approved  type. — Hugh  M. 
Smith,  National  Museum,  Washington ^  D,  C. 

The  Orange-crowned  Warbler  in  Eastern  Massachuaetts. — During 
a  visit  to  Cambridge  last  autumn,  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  spent  a  dajr 
with  me  in  rambling  through  certain  fields  and  woods  which  we  used 
to  ransack  together  years  ago.  We  had  not  expected  to  do  much  more 
than  enjoy  the  brilliant  autumn  coloring  and  revive  old-time  associations; 
but  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  lane  in  Belmont, 
Mr.  Henshaw  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  and  shoot  an  Orange* 
crowned  Warbler  {^Helmititkopkila  celatd)  which  was  feeding  in  a  low 
birch  in  company  with  several  Yellow-rumps  (^Dendroica  coronata). 
This  specimen,  an  adult  male  in  unusually  fine  plumage,  is  only  the 
second  for  Middlesex  County,  and,  I  believe,  the  fiflh  for  the  State. 
Through  my  friend's  generosity  it  has  found  a  final  resting  place  in  my 
collection  by  the  side  of  the  female  which  I  shot  at  Concord  in  i876.* 
The  date  of  this  last  capture  Mras  September  30,  1885. — William  Brew- 
ster, Cambridge y  Afass. 

SeiuruB  ludovicianus  in  Maine — A  Correction. — ^The  recent  death  of 
Prof.  C.  E.  Hamlin  makes  it  necessary  to  correct  an  error,  which,  if  he 
had  lived,  he  intended  to  have  corrected  himself. 

In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Hirds  of  Waterville,  Maine, f  the  Large-billed 
Water-Thrush  was  included  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  specimen  (No. 
2392,  Cambridge  Museum  Comp.  Z06I.).     Professor  Hamlin   and  I  re- 

♦See  Bull.  N.  O.  C,  Vol.  I,  Nov..  1886.  pp.  94,  95. 

t  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1865,  pp.  168-173. 
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oently  examined  this  bird  and  found  it  to  be  the  common  Oven-bird 
(.9.  aurocapillus). 

It  is  only  just  to  Professor  Hamlin  to  state  that  he  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  error,  as  he  sent  a  large  number  of  alcoholic  speci- 
mens to  the  Cambridge  Museum  at  that  time,  and  after  they  had  been 
identified,  the  list  of  names  (among  which  was  {Seiurus  ludovicianus) 
was  returned  to  him  and  by  him  incorporated  in  his  paper.  Nor  was  the 
mistake  Mr.  Allen's,  as  he  was  not  connected  with  the  Museum  until 
several  years  later. 

This  leaves  Seittrus  ludovicianus  with  but  a  single  record  for  the  State 
of  Maine. — Arthur  P.  Chadbourne,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Changes  in  the  Plumage  of  Geothlypis  trichas.  —  In  the  interesting 
review  in  the  October  *Auk*  (1885),  ^^  ^^^  tenth  volume  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  Mr.  Allen  very  appropriately  takes  occa- 
sion to  correct  the  gross  error,  into  which  most  of  the  books  have 
fallen,  in  regard  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the  males  of  so  common 
and  extensively  distributed  a  species  as  Geothlypis  trichas.  The  error  in 
question  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  winter  the  adult  male  loses 
the  conspicuous  black  and  ashy  markings  about  the  head,  and  takes  on 
the  uniform  olivaceouR  and  brownish  colors  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
female.  In  making  this  correction,  however,  Mr.  Allen,  I  believe,  does 
not  go  far  enough,  for  according  to  my  observations  the  males  not  only 
never  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female  after  having  once  attained  the 
masculine  livery,  but  young  birds  moult  directly  into  a  plumage  approach- 
ing that  of  the  adult  male  (which  will  be  indicated  in  detail  farther  on), 
when  they  begin  in  August  to  shed  the  well-known  fluffy  *first  plumage/ 
with  its  greenish  and  ochreish  tints,  brownish  wing-coverts,  etc. 

There  are,  Mr.  Allen  states,  instances  in  which  the  young  male  has 
been  taken  in  winter  in  the  female  plumage,  but  these,  I  think,  should  be 
regarded  as  exceptional.  I  have  examined  very  carefully  the  two  large 
series  of  this  bird  (including  Mr.  Brewster's  occidentalism  which,  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  hand,  may  be  'lumped*  with  trichas)  contained  in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Henshaw,  besides 
ten  or  a  dozen  other  specimens,  amounting  altogether  to  144  individuals, 
and  have  failed  to  find  a  single  winter  male  without  the  adult  black  and 
ashy  markings.  But  I  did  find  three  spring  males  with  these  characters 
so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  indicate,  probably,  that  the  birds  had  passed 
the  preceding  winter  in  the  plumage  of  the  female. 

The  changes  in  plumage  when  the  young  male  begins  his  first  moult, 
which  occurs  in  August,  in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: — The  feathers  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the 
throat  appear  to  be  the  first  that  are  lost.  The  latter  are  replaced  by  yel- 
low ones  (not  so  bright,  however,  as  in  the  adult),  which  at  first  are  to  be 
seen  in  linear  blotches.  Those  or'  the  head  give  place  to  a  new  set,  of  a 
fine  chocolate  brown  color,  shading  off  into  olivaceous  towards  the  nape  in 
most  birds,   in   some,  however,  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
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upper  parts.      Before  these  two  changes  are  completed,   the  first  black 
feathers  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  maxillary  region,  and  they  grad- 
ually spread  into  an  irregularly  shaped  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck.     Nearly  all  of  these  black  feathers  are  tipped  with  ash,  the  amount 
of  which  appears  to  vary  with  the  individual.     At  this  stage  the  black  is 
quite  similar  to  that  which  adorns  the  breast  of  G.  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
this  plumage  the  bird   is  the  one  described  by  Audubon  (Orn.  Biog.,  I. 
1832,  124,  pi.  24)  as  Sylvia  roscoe,  and  is  very  common  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  in  September.     The  next  step  in  this  somewhat  pro- 
tracted change  begins  in  September,  when  the  black  feathers   make  their 
appearance  on  the  forehead  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  whence 
thev  continue  to  extend  until   the  area  usually  covered  with  black  is  at- 
tained;  and  the  border  of  hoary  ash  now  appears  sharply  defined  against 
the  black  mask  and  the  greenish  olive  and  brown  of  the.rest  of  the  upper 
parts.     The  ashy  tips  to  the  black  feathers  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 
A  New  Orleans   specimen  (No.  90,665)  taken   November  22,  undoubtedlr 
a  young  bird  of  the  year,  illustrates  this  phase  very  perfectly.     No.  2783, 
(Coll.  II.  W.   II.),  collected   November  i,   shows  a  stage  preceding  the 
last;  the  soft  chocolate  brown  covers  the  whole  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
ashy  band,  which   seems  to  be  a  very  variable  character.  i8  very  much 
restricted. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  of  the  144  specimens  examined  of  tricias 
and  occidentalism  24  of  them  were  young  August  and  autumnal  males  in 
various  transitional  stages  of  plumage,  and  there  are  none  of  them  taken 
later  than  August  20  which  do  not  show  some  traces  of  the  changes  above 
itidicatcd.  There  is  another  peculiarity  of  young  fall  birds,  female  as 
well  as  male,  which  seems  to  be  very  constant,  first  pointed  out.  I  be- 
lieve, by  Professor  Baird  (Rev.  Am.  Bds.  1864,  221),  namely,  the  much 
lighter  color  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  spring  birds. 

During  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  the  writer  enjoyed  excellent  facili- 
ties for  observing  the  Yellow-throat  in  his  native  haunts.  A  favorite  col- 
lecting ground  was  an  old  forest-surrounded  field,  near  Ellicott  Citv. 
Md.,  through  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  brook  of  considerable  size,  who«?e 
banks  \v»ro  tVinged  with  such  a  dense  and  luxuriant  growth  of  bushes  and 
tangled  vines  as  to  meet  over  the  middle  of  the  stream,  forming,  as  anv 
•bird-man' knows,  a  paradise  for  Ye  How- throats.  Chats,  and  other  thicket- 
loving  species.  On  three  or  four  different  occasions  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  I  penetrated  this  tunnel  of  verdure,  and  by  employing  the  well- 
known  'screeping'  device — making  a  noise-machine  out  of  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  the  lips — attracted  the  usual  mob  of  curious,  scolding,  and 
anxious  little  birds.  The  young  Yellow-throats  were  particularly  numer- 
ous in  these  excited  assemblages,  and  once  I  counted  seven  young  males 
with  the  incipient  black  masks,  and  two  young  females  in  sight  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  di.stant  of  them  not  twenty  feet  from  the  spot  where 
1  was  sitting.  During  the  following  month  (September),  I  found  the 
young  males  in  the  transitional  plumage  quite  common  in  Kentucky, 
where  I  collected  a  good  deal. 
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There  is  one  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  collection  that  doubtless 
deserves  special  mention  in  this  connection.  The  label  thereof  reads  as 
follows : 

**66,643.  Geothlypis  trichas  J  ad.  No.  104.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  n, 
1874.  J'  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.  Large  testicles  stated  to  have  been  found. 
Given  to  Smithsonian  Institution  by  E.  Coues.'* 

Taken  by  itself  the  label  presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  tied  to  the 
leg  of  this  particular  bird  it  affords  us  one  of  those  by  no  means  uncommon 
ornithological  puzzles,  which,  in  the  language  of  Dundreary,  **no  fellow 
can  find  out."  The  bird  is  in  the  full  spring  plumage  of  the /emaUf  with- 
out a  single  trace  of  black  or  ash  about  the  head. — Charles  Wickliffb 
Beckham,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Unseasonable  Birds  on  Long  Island. — i.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis. — 
On  December  30,  18S2,  while  passing  along  one  of  the  streets  of  our  village 
—  Fort  Hamilton  —  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  bird  note,  familiar  yet 
strangely  out  of  place  at  that  season  —  none  other  than  the  character- 
istic cry  of  the  Catbird.  I  caught  sight  of  the  bird  a  moment  later,  hop- 
ping about  in  the  branches  of  a  lilac  bush  in  a  private  yard,  not  a  dozen 
feet  from  me,  so  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  identification. 

2.  Oidema  perspicillata. —  During  a  week's  stay  at  Montauk  Point, 
from  July  15  to  July  21,  1883,  I  saw  on  several  occasions  a  flock  of  *Sea 
Coots*  floating  on  the  ocean  about  250  or  300  yards  from  shore.  To 
which  of  the  three  species  they  belonged  I  could  not  tell.  On  June  12, 
1884,  I  saw  a  flock  of  at  least  fifty  *Sea  Coots'  in  the  Lower  New  York 
Bay,  off  Coney  Island,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  determine  the 
species;  but  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  while  sailing  in  Gmvesend 
Bay,  about  two  miles  below  Fort  Hamilton,  we  came  upon  three  individ- 
uals of  O,  perspicillata.  We  ran  down  to  within  20  yards  of  them  be- 
fore they  took  wing,  but  as  the  gun  had  been  left  at  home,  in  deference 
to  the  ladies,  I  was  unable  to  secure  them. 

3.  Harelda  glacialis. —  While  yatching  in  North  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  on  July  12,  1884,  I  shot  a  fine  male  'Old  Wife.'  The  bird 
was  apparently  well  and  uninjured,  and  was  swimming  about  in  a  lively 
manner  as  we  approached.  My  first  shot  either  missed  or  only  wounded 
it  slightly,  for  it  instantly  rose  and  was  flying  off  rapidly  when  I  killed  it 
with  my  second  barrel.  I  skinned  it.  and  could  not  find  any  marks  of 
old  wounds  or  other  injuries.  It  was  in  full  plumage  and  differed  from 
the  adults  usually  taken  in  this  latitude  by  the  greater  amount  of  orange 
brown  on  the  back  and  scapulars.  The  dark  zone  on  the  breast  was  also 
of  a  lighter  shade  than  usual. — De  L.  Berier,  S^  Broadway^  New  Tork 
City. 

Two  Additions  to  the  Texas  Avi-fauna. — I  have  taken  in  Cook  County, 
Texas,  the  following  :  Syrnium  nebulosum  alleni^  Turdus  fuscescens  salici- 
cola. — G.  S.  Ragsdale,  Gainsville^  Texas. 
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.  A  Partial  Albino  Hermit  Thrush  {Turdus  aonalasckktg pallasii).—! 
have  a  male  of  this  species  taken  in  this  vicinity  October  27,  1S85,  which 
has  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  light  gray.  Below  white,  the  spoti 
on  the  breast  being  fairly  distinct.  Tail  and  the  primaries  and  second- 
aries fawn  color. — Jno.  H.  Sage,  Portland^  Conn. 

On  two  Abnormally  Colored  Specimens  of  the  Bluebird  {Sialia  stall's). 
— ^The  United  States  National  Museum  has,  through  the  generosity  of  their 
respective  collectors,  come  into  possession  of  two  adult  males  of  the  com- 
mon Bluebird  which  differ  so  much  from  the  normal  plumage  of  that  spe- 
cies as  to  be  worthy  of  special  description. 

No.  91,303,  S  ^^'^  collected  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  June  6,  1883,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Palmer,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  color  of  the  upper  parts  agreeing 
exactly  with  that  of  more  richly  colored  examples  in  the  normal  plumage 
(precisely  as  in  No.  63,366,  from  Massachusetts,  for  example*),  the  tint 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  pure  ultramarine.  The  coloration  of  the  an- 
terior underparts,  however,  is  quite  abnormal,  all  of  the  cinnamon-colored 
feathers  of  the  breast,  etc.,  being  blue  beneath  the  surface,  the  feathers  of 
the  sides  of  the  breast  being  chiefly  or  entirely  blue,  the  latter  color  largely 
prevailing,  the  uniform  cinnamon  being  confined  to  the  middle  of  the 
breast  and  lower  central  portion  of  the  throat.  The  posterior  lower  part* 
are  white,  however,  as  in  true  stall's^  and  not  bluish,  as  in  mexicamaj  and 
the  bill  is  stout  as  in  sialisj  the  measurements  being  quite  normal.f 

No.  107,218,  collected  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Maryland,  March  31,  1885,  bj 
Mr.  A.  H.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  is  abnormal  only  in  the  color  of  the 
upper  parts,  which  are  of  a  very  rich  uniform  azure  blue,  almost  precisely 
the  same  shade  as  in  5.  arctica^  but  even  rather  more  greenish  than  in 
many  examples  of  the  latter  species.  Viewed  in  a  particular  light,  many 
of  the  feathers,  especially  the  rectrices  and  larger  scapulars,  show  very  reg- 
ular and  rather  distinct  darker  bars,  or  ^ water  marks.*  The  shade  of  blue 
is  quite  identical  with  that  of  the  5.  azurea,  the  color  being  rather  richer; 
but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  cinnamon-color  of  the  breast,  etc.,  is  as  in- 
tense as  in  any  specimen  of  normal  5.  sialis,  and  not  of  that  pale  ochrey 
tint  always  characteristic  of  azurea.  The  measurements  of  this  specimen 
are  as  follows  :     Wing,  3.95;  tail,  2.70;  culmen,  .65;  tarsus,  .8a 

In  order  to  show  how  little  variation  there  is  in  this  species  according  to 
locality,  I  present  herewith  measurements  of  several  Florida  specimens 
(three  of  them  breeding  birds)  and  examples  from  extreme  northern  local- 
ities.     As  to  color,  it  may  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  Florida  exam- 

*  Many  examples  of  S.  mtxicana  are  not  appreciably  different  in  shade  of  blue  from 
the  richer  colored  specimens  of  .^.  sialis, 

t  [There  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  specimen  of  Sialia  sialis  (No.  9105,  (#, 
Newtonvillc,  Mass.,  March  10.  1868,)  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo6\ogy  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  specimen  here  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway, 
the  whole  throat  being  blue,  and  all  the  cinnamon-colored  feathers  of  the  l)reast 
blue  beneath  the  surface,  the  blue  showing  prominently  on  the  slightest  disarrange- 
ment of  the  feathers. — J.  A.  ALLEN.] 
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plc«  in  the  National  Museum  collection  exceed  in  richness  of  coloration 
the  average  of  more  northern  specimens,  No.  63,366,  from  Massachusetts, 
being,  in  fact,  more  intense  in  coloration  than  any  of  the  Florida  series. 
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Another  Black  Robin. — While  looking  at  the  birds  in  an  aviarj  in 
Somervillef  Mass.,  a  few  days  since,  I  noticed  an  American  Robin  as  dark' 
as  a  European  Blackbird,  for  which  I  took  it  until  the  owner  informed 
me  that  it  was  our  Robin  taken  from  the  nest,  in  this  neighborhood,  bj 
himself.  He  told  me  that  Robins  thus  raised  in  confinement  were  often 
thus  colored.  Is  not  the  melanism  to  be  connected  with  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions to  which  the  bird  is  exposed?  The  aviary  is  built  like  a  green- 
house, with  one  side  (glass)  sloping  to  the  south.  It  has  no  artificial  hett 
therein,  yet  keeps  southern  birds  (as  Cardinal  Grosbeaks)  in  good  con- 
dition. The  Robins  get  no  worms  except  those  they  may  pick  up  in  the 
aviary. — ^Walter  Faxon,  Cambridge^  Mass, 

Some  Additions  to  the  Avi-fauna  of  Colorado. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Drew,  in 
his  admirable  paper  *On  the  Vertical  Range  of  Birds  in  Colorado*  (Auk, 
Jan.,  1885),  makes  no  mention  of  the  following  species,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  are  new  to  Colorado.  The  notes  were  obtained  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  and  the  writer. 

Spizella  socialis.  Chipping  Sparrow. — On  May  14,  1882,  I  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  species.  Small  numbers  were  seen  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  the  migration.  I  did  not  see  any  more  until  May  19, 1884, 
when  they  were  abundant  on  the  Platte  River  and  congregated  in  large 
flocks.  * 

On  the  night  of  April  22,  of  the  past  spring  (1885),  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  heaviest 
fall  of  snow  of  the  season  at  Denver,  and  it  continued  to  fall  for  most  of 
the  forenoon  of  the  23d.  All  the  morning  I  had  noticed  a  number  of  small 
birds  flying  about  and  on  closer  examination  they  proved  to  be  of  thii 
species.     A  few  were  seen  off  and  on  until  May  12. 

ScolecophagUB  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird. — In  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Anthony  is  a  pair  of  Rusty  Grackles  which  he  shot  December  17,  1883. 
They  were  in  a  piece  of  swampy  ground,  near  Denver,  and  were  the  only 
ones  seen. 

Colaptus  auratus  'hybridus.*  ^Hybrid  Flicker.' — Specimens  of  this 
bird  are  not  uncommon  here.     Generally  seen  during  the  migrations. 

Symium  occidentalis.  Spotted  Owl. — In  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Anthony  is  a  specimen  of  this  Owl,  which  he  shot  either  in  January  or 
February,  1882.  It  was  in  a  wet  marshy  place  grown  up  to  coarse  grass. 
The  bird  seemed  to  make  its  home  in  this  locality  for  some  time,  as  he 
says  he  flushed  it  from  the  grass  on  several  different  occasions  during  the 
winter,  before  he  succeeded  in  shooting  it.  On  corresponding  with  Mr. 
C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  we  learn  that  he  has  taken  several  spec- 
imens which  he  refers  to  this  species. 

Glaucidium  gnoma.  California  Pigmy  Owl. — The  earliest  specimen 
of  this  species  is  in  the  possession  of  a  taxidermist  of  this  city,  who  informs 
us  that  it  was  found  dead  and  frozen  under  a  bank  on  Clear  Creek,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Denver,  February  3,  1881.  In  July,  1884,  the  writer  was  camped 
on  Bear  Creek,  a  brawling  mountain  stream,  which  winds  its  way  through 
the  carton  of  the  same  name.-   On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  I  crossed  the 
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creek  and  commenced  climbing  the  rugged  side  of  the  mountain,  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  rest  and  listen  for  some  bird-note  to  guide  me. 
I  had  been  climbing  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  when,  on  turning  to  look 
back,  I  saw  a  small,  thick-set  bird,  having  the  appearance  of  an  Owl,  flying 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  some  distance  below  me.  As  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  I  expected  he  would  alight  near  by,  but  this  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  do,  but  kept  on  until  lost  to  sight  around  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  the  mountain.  Following  in  his  line  of  flight,  I  was  soon 
attracted  by  the  chattering  of  some  Mountain  Chickadees,  and  on  approach- 
ing nearer  I  found  his  Owlship  in  the  top  of  a  small  spruce  with  a  number 
of  small  birds  about  him.  On  shooting  it,  it  proved  to  be  of  this  species. 
I  was  unable  to  tell  the  sex  from  dissection,  but  owing  to  its  large  size  and 
coloration  I  believe  it  to  be  a  female.  The  nearest  settlement  which  can 
be  called  by  the  name  of  town,  was  Evergreen,  three  or  four  miles  distant. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. — In  the 
collection  of  the  Denver  High  School  is  a  specirnen  of  this  Heron  which 
is  labelled  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  May,  1882.     Sex  <J. 

Two  more  specimens — an  adult  and  young  bird — are  in  the  possession 
of  a  taxidermist  of  this  city,  who  informs  me  that  they  were  shot  by  a 
ranchman  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  They  bear  no  label,  but  he  believes 
thev  were  taken  either  in  the  vear  1882  or  188'?. 

The  fourth  specimen  was  brought  to  me  May  12,  1885,  and  was  a  full 
plumaged  male  in  good  condition.  It  was  also  shot  by  a  ranchman,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Denver. 

Charadrius  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover. — In  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Anthony  is  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  which  he  secured  in  the  market 
October  22,  1885.  The  game-dealer  said  it  was  brought  in  but  a  few 
minutes  before  he  purchased  it.  It  was  a  young  male,  very  fat,  and  was 
shot  on  a  small  lake  near  this  citv. 

Philohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. — In  a  gun  store  in  Denver, 
Mr.  Anthony  found  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Woodcock,  which  he 
learned  was  shot  on  August  12,  1885. 

He  also  learned  that  a  second  specimen  had  been  shot  in  the  last  week 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Thev  were  taken  almost  within  the  citv 
limits,  and  our  infomier  stated  that  many  others  were  seen,  but  as  Gal- 
linago  delicata  is  also  common  in  the  locality,  we  prefer  to  think  he  con- 
founded the  two  species. 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant.  —  About  the 
ist  of  November,  1885,  one  of  our  daily  papers  mentioned  a  bird  called  a 
'  Surf  Coot,' which  was  on  exhibition  at  a  certain  restaurant  in  the  city. 
Mentioning  the  fact  to  Mr.  Anthony,  he  started  in  quest  of  information, 
only  to  learn  that  the  bird  hud  been  sold  to  some  unknown  person.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  he  stumbled  upon  the  supposed  '  Surf  Coot,' in 
the  possession  of  an  amateur  collector,  and  on  examination  it  resolved 
itself  into  the  Double-crested  Cormorant.  We  understand  it  was  shot 
about  twenty  miles  from  Denver. 

Lams    argentatus    smithsonianus.      American    Herring    Gull. — A 
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young  bird  of  this  species  was  shot  November  17,  1883.  and  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Anthony.  The  person  who  shot  the  bird  said  that  many 
other  Gulls  were  seen,  but  whether  they  were  of  this  species  is  ques- 
tionable. It  was  shot  on  a  small  lake  a  few  miles  from  the  city. — Horace 
G.  Smith,  Jr.,  Denver ^  Col. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

\Comspondents  art  requested  to  write  brUAy  and  to  the  point.    No  attenium  wUl 

be  paid  to  anonymous  communications,'] 

Revival  of  the  Sexual  Passion  in  Birds  in  Autumn. 

To  THE  Editors  of  The  Awk: — 

Sirs:  In  *The  Auk'  for  January  (p.  141),  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  speaki^ 
of  the  revival  of  the  sexual  passion  of  birds  in  autumn.  A  similar  oc- 
currence has  been  observed  here  for  two  or  three  years  past.  The  early 
winter  (November  and  December),  this  year  was  exceptionally  mild  in  this 
locality.  During  this  weather  the  English  Sparrows  were  seen  building 
their  nests  and  the  male  birds  were  seen  hopping  about  the  females  with 
lowered  wings  and  acting  exactly  as  they  do  in  spring.  The  birds  were 
very  noisy  and  a  great  deal  of  fighting  occurred.  As  soon  as  cold  weather 
came  on  all  this  stopped  and  the  Sparrows  found  it  necessary  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  securing  food. 

Respectfully »  Chas.  ICbeler. 

Milwaukee,  W^i5.,  January  29,  1886. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

The  Fish  Commission  Steamer  'Albatross'  sailed  from  the  Washington 
Navyyard  February  15,  for  a  cruise  among  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands 
in  the  ^Ve^t  Indies.  Among  the  islands  which  will  be  visited  is  Cat 
Island,  or  San  Salvador,  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus.  The 
'Albatross*  is  well  provided  with  trained  naturalists  and  collectors,  of 
whom  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict,  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  Mr.  W.  Nye,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Townsend  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  birds,  of  which  they 
are  prepared  to  make  a  judiciously  limited  and  selected  collection,  while  in 
no  cast"   will   they  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  any  local  species, 
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however  rare  or  limited  in  its  habitat.  The  almost  unparalleled  success 
of  the  naturalists  of  the  'Albatross*  last  year  on  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
where  they  discovered  no  less  than  19  new  birds,  argues  well  for  the  ex- 
ploration in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

The  Ridgway  Ornithological  Club  of  Chicago,  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  March  II.  After  the  reading  of  the  new 
constitution  and  by-laws,  Mr.  G.  Frean  Mo rcom  exhibited  the  only  known 
specimen  of  Colinus  ridgiuayi  \2Xz\y  described  in  'The  Auk.*  Mr.  H.  K. 
Coale  read  a  paper  entitled  'Six  Days*  Ornithological  Research  in  St. 
Louis  County,  Mo.,  and  St.  Clair  County,  111.,*  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
skins  of  the  birds  collected. 

The  scientists  of  Indiana  organized,  on  December  29,  1885,  'The  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science.'  D.  S.Jordan,  M.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  J.  M. 
Coulter,  Ph.D.,  J.  P.  D.  John,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Moore,  vice-presi- 
dents, Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary.  Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  librarian.  Curators  were  appointed  in  sevfral  depart- 
ments, Mr.  A.  W.  Butler  being  elected  to  that  of  Ornithology.  Mr.  Butler 
presented  a  paper  entitled  'The  Past  and  Present  of  Indiana  Ornithology,* 
giving  an  account  of  the  present  status  of  ornithological  study  in  that 
State. 

The  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  of  Cambridge  has  decided  to  issue  a 
quarto  series  of  'Memoirs.'  to  be  published  at  irregular  intervals.  They 
will  consist  of  papers  too  long  for  insertion  in 'The  Auk,'  the  size  of  this 
journal  proving  inadequate  for  the  reception  of  the  larger  ornithological 
memoirs  offered  it.  The  first  Memoir  of  the  series,  just  issued,  is  by  Mr. 
William  Brewster,  and  treats  of  the  general  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds, 
giving  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  valuable  observations  made 
at  Point  Lepreaux,  N.  B.,    during  the  autumnal    migration  of  1885. 

As  we. go  to  press  we  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  concluding  numbers  of 
the  volume  on  birds  (Vol.  IV)  of 'The  Standard  Natural  Hi  story, 'edited  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  and  published  by  S.  E.  Cassino  and  Company  of  Bos- 
ton. The  volume  is  an  imperial  octavo  of  558  pages,  illustrated  with  25 
full-page  plates,  and  numerous  very  fine  cuts  in  the  text.  The  authors 
are  Mr.  VV.  B.  Barrows,  who  has  furnished  the  part  treating  of  the  Birds 
of  Prey,  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Elliot,  who  has  written  the  part  relating  to  the 
Hurnmingbirds,  Dr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  who  treats  of  the  Parrots,  and  Dr. 
L.  Stejneger,  who  is  the  author  of  the  remainder  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  work.  The  work  will  be  noticed  at  length  in  a  later  number  of  this 
journal. 

The  a.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Pre  taction  continues  to  show  a  com- 
mendable degreeof  activity,  and  already  its  influence  in  behalf  of  the  birds 
is  wide-spread  and  important.  It  being  evident  that  much  of  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  in  aid  of  the  milliner's  craft  is  due  to  thoughtlessness, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  public  as  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  this  de- 
struction, and  the  evil  consequences  that  must  result    from    it,  the   Coir- 
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mittee's  first  duty  seemed  to  be  to  diffuse  information  and  a>vaken  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Through  the  kind  cooperation  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  'Science,'  and  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Gordon,  President  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  they  have  been  able  most  effectively  to  reach  the 
public.  A  supplement  of  sixteen  pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject, 
was  published  with  No.  i6o  of  'Science'  (February  26,  1886),  and  is  to 
be  republished  as  a  'separate,'  under  the  title  of  'Bulletin  No.  i*  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Protection,  in  an  edition  of  over  100,000 
copies,  the  first  instalment  of  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  will  be  distributed  judiciously  (mainly  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Humane  Association)  throughout  the  land.  Copies  mav 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Committee,  either  through  its  chairman  or 
any  of  the  members,  whose  addresses  are  as  follows :  Geo.  B.  Bennett, 
Chairman,  A.m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  N.  Y.  City;  E.  P.  Bicknell,  Secretan*, 
P.  O.  Box.  2958,  N.  Y.  City;  J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  City; 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Montague  Chamberlain,  St.  John, 
New  Brunf^'ick;  William  Dutcher,  51  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  L.  S. 
Foster,  35  Pine  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  Col.  N.  S.  Goss,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Geo. 
Bird  Grinnell,P.  O.  Box  2832,  N.  Y.  City;  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  City. 

A  POWERFUL  auxiliarv  in  the  work  of  Bird  Protection  is  the  *Audubon 
Society,'  recently  founded  by  'Forest  and  Stream.'  This  society  is  '*an 
association  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  their  eggs  ....  Its  mem- 
bership is  to  be  free  to  every  one  who  is  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
forwarding  the  objects  for  which  it  is  formed.  These  objects  shall  be  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible  (i)  the  killing  of  any  wild  birds  not  used  for 
food;  (2)  the  destruction  of  nests  or  eggs  of  any  wild  bird,  and  (3)  the 
wearing  of  feathers  as  ornaments  or  trimming  for  dress.  .  .  . 

"The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Audubon  Society  is  auxiliary  to  that 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union; 
and  will  further  the  efforts  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee,  doing  detail  duties 
to  which  they  cannot  attend.  Those  who  desire  to  join  the  Audubon 
Society,  established  on  the  basis  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  should 
send  their  names  at  once  to  the  Forest  and  Stream,  40  Park  Row,  New 
York." 

Recent  issues  of  "Forest  and  Stream'  give  ample  evidence  of  the  hearty 
support  the  Audubon  Society  is  receiving  from  the  public,  the  widely  felt 
sympathy  in  its  work,  and  the  great  aid  it  is  already  rendering  in  this 
excellent  cause. 

TiiK  A.  C).  I'.  Code  and  Check-List  was  published  March  20.  It  forms 
a  volume  of  4CX)  pages,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  barely  to  meet  the 
cost  of  publication.  The  Committee  having  the  work  in  hand  are  at  last 
through  with  what  proved  a  very  auduous  task,  which  they  spared  no 
pains  to  thoroughly  perform. 
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SOME  BIRDS  OF  ARIZONA. 

BY   EDGAR  A.    MEARNS. 

(Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.) 

Genus  Harporhynchus  Cabanis. 

Red-vented  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus   crissalis. 
Leconte's  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus  lecontei. 
Palmer's  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus  curvirostris  pal- 
med. 

Bendire's  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus  bendirei. 

Professor  Coues  has  already  pointed  out  (Birds  of  the  Col<^ 
rado  Valley,  p.  61),  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  the  genus 
Harporhynchus^  as  represented  in  this  general  region.  This 
genus,  he  states,  ^'reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  Colorado 
Basin,  where  nearly  all  the  known  species  occur,  some  of  them  in 
abundance ;  while  several  of  them  are  entirely  confined,  so  far  as 
we  now  know,  to  this  region.  As  much  can  be  said  of  no  other 
genus.  Harporhynchus  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  feature  of  the  Col- 
orado avifauna,  wliether  we  consider  the  relative  number  of  spe- 
cies there  represented,  or  the  extremely  local  distribution  of  some 
of  them.  The  fringilline  genus  Pipilo  oft'ers  much  the  same  case  ; 
and  there  is  a  further  singuhir  parallelism  between  the  two.  Both 
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are  represented,  in  the  United  States  at  large,  by  a  single  species, 
heavily  and  even  richly  colored,  in  comparison  with  the  pale  dull 
shades  of  the  numerous  species  or  races  of  the  Coloradan  region : 
in  both  cases  there  are  species  restricted  to  this  Basin  ;  in  both, 
rounded  wings  shorter  than  the  graduated  tail,  large  strong  feet, 
and  terrestrial  habits  are  conspicuous  features  in  comparison  with 
their  respective  allies.  The  parallel  might  even  be  pushed  to  the 
length  of  recognizing  individual  species  of  one  genus  as  represent- 
atives of  those  of  the  other.  Pipilo  aberti  is  the  counterpart  of 
H,  crissalis  and  several  others  are  almost  as  clearly  analogous." 

Although  highly  characteristic  of  the  Arizona  avifauna,  this 
genus  is  represented  over  the  northeastern  half  of  the  Territory 
by  a  single  species  i^H,  crissalis)^  and  that  of  local  distribution, 
avoiding  high  altitudes,  and  hence  absent  from  many  large  areas ; 
but  the  southwestern  half  of  Arizona,  in  greater  part  occupied  by 
open  desert  plains  extending  eastward  from  the  Colorado  River, 
is  inherited  by  all  of  the  four  species  above  named,  occurring  in 
greater  or  less  abundance.  Another  species  {^^ Harporhynchus 
curvirostris  \yerus^^)  is  attributed  to  Arizona  by  Dr.  Coues  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  'Check  List  of  North  American  Birds,' 
page  6 ;  but,  so  far  as  known,  typical  H.  curvirostris  is  limited, 
in  its  United  States  range,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

All  of  the  Arizona  species  are  of  comparatively  late  discovery, 
the  types  of  H,  crissalis  and  H.  lecontei^  originally  described  in 
1 85 1  and  1858,  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Henry,  respectively, 
having  remained  unique  for  years ;  while  H,  curvirostris  pal' 
tneri  and  H,  dendirei  remsLined  undescribed  until  1872  and  1873, 
respectively.  None  of  the  species  became  at  all  well  known 
until  quite  reu:ently  ;  but  during  the  past  few  years  much  has  been 
done  to  elucidate  their  life  histories  by  Captain  Bendire,  Dr. 
Palmer,  Messrs.  Henshaw,  Brewster,  Stephens,  and  others. 

I  have  embraced  the  present  opportunity,  when  giving  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  study  of  the  Arizona  Thrashers,  for  which  I  have 
enjoyed  exceptionally  fine  opportunities  when  travelling  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  Territory  during  their  breeding  season,  to 
bring  together  the  scattered  literature,  and  present  something 
like  a  connected  account  of  each  species. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  as  a 
whole,  I  will  pause  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  spe- 
cies under  consideration.     All  agree  in  the  characters  of  an  elon- 
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gated,  graduated  tail  of  somewhat  decurved  rectrices,  and  short, 
rounded  wings ;  but  the  discrepancy  in  the  relative  size  and  form 
of  the  bill  and  extremities,  is  coneiderable.  However,  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  table  of  comparative  dimensions  and  ratios, 
will  show  that  these  four  species  form  a  continuous  series  in  the 
order  named.  In  H.  crhsalh  and  H.  lecontei,  the  elongation 
of  the  bill  and  tail  is  coincident  with  the  abbreviation  of  the  wings 
and  legs ;  and  the  arcuation  and  slenderness  of  the  bill  is  exactly 
correlated  to  its  attenuation,  If.  crt'ssah's  having  the  longest, 
slenderest  and  most  arcuate  bill,  while  If.  bendirei  has  the  short- 
est, stoutest  and  straightest. 
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H,  crissalis  and  If,  redtvivus  lecontei  are  remarkable  for 
their  plain,  unspotted  plumage ;  while  the  former  is  unique  in  the 
genus  in  producing  immaculate  eggs. 

H,  crissalis  is  an  inhabitant  of  wooded  hillsides,  rugged 
canons,  and  the  borders  of  streams  at  intermediate  altitudes ;  but 
the  other  species  are  found  in  low,  desert  plains,  spending  much 
time  among  the  cactuses. 

Harporhynchus  crissalis  Henry.    Red-vented  Thrasher. 

ToMostoma  crissalis  Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  X,  May,  1858,  117  (**New 
Mexico"). 

Harporhynchus  crissalis  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  pp.  351,  923;  ed.  of 
x86o,  pi.  82  (Mimberes  to  Rio  Grande,  N.  M.,  Henry;  Fort  Yuma,  Cal., 
Ives). — Henry,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  XI,  1859,  p.  107. — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  P- 
339  (critical). — Baird,  Review  Am.  Birds,  1864,  pp.  47,  352  (**Region  of 
the  Gila  River,  to  Rocky  Mts.").— Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  XVIII,  1866, 
p.  65  (Arizona). — Cooper,  Am.  Nat.  Ill,  1869,  p.  473;  ib.  Birds  Cal.  I, 
1870,  p.  18,  fig. — CouES,  Key,  X872,  p.  75  (**Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Colorado") ;  if>.  Am.  Nat.  VI,  1872,  p.  370  (descr.  nest  and  eggs) ;  VII, 
1873,  p.  328,  fig.  67. — Brewer,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XVI,  May  21, 
1873  (descr.  eggs,  taken  in  Arizona,  by  Capt.  Charles  Bendire). — Bd.  Br. 
&  RiDGW.  N.  Am.  Birds,  I,  1874, p.  47;  III,  1874,  p.  500  (**Region  of  the 
Gila  River,  to  Rocky  Mountains ;  Southern  Utah"). — Yarrow  &  Hensh. 
Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  p.  6. — Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  P-  40  (Saint 
George,  Utah),  p.  97  (Arizona);  ib.  List  Birds  Arizona,  1875,  p.  154;  ib, 
Z06I.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  p.  158  (Arizona). — CouES,  Birds  Col.  Val. 
1878,  p.  73,  fig.  13. — Stephens,  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  Ill,  April,  1878,  p.  93 
(Gila  River  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona). — Ridgw.  Catal.  Birds  N. 
Am.<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Ill,  1880,  p.  167.— Brewst.  Bull.  N.  O.  C. 
VI,  1881,  p.  72;  VII,  1882,  pp.  69,  74.— CouES,  Check  List  N.  Am.  Birds, 
1882,  p.  26. 

Harporhynchus  crissales  Baird,  Ives's  Rep.  Colo.  Riv.  pt.  V,  1861,  p.6. 

Red-vented  Thrasher;  Henrys  Thrush;  Crissal  Thrasher,  Authors. 

Habitat. — New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Southern  Utah,  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia in  the  Colorado  V^alley,  and  probably  extending  southward  into  Sonora, 
Mexico ;  absent  from  such  portions  of  this  region  as  are  over  5000  feet  in 
altitude. 

Description. — Adults  in  breeding^ dress  (Nos.  4499,  ?  ad.,  February  18, 
1886,  and  4502,  J  ad.,  February  20,  1886,  Fort  Verde,  Arizona;  E.  A.  M.), 
Above  nearly  uniform  ashy-brown;  below  a  paler  shade  of  the  same 
but  clearer  ashy ;  under  tail-coverts  and  crissum  chestnut-rufous,  this  color 
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fiuling  ai  it  passes  Ibrward  to  tl>e  epigastrium  into  pale  rusty-j'cllow  \  tibite 
andlinrngof  wings  washed  with  the  same.  Thechin,  middle  of  the  throat, 
maxiflary  stripes  and  tpot ling  upon  cheeks  near!^  white.  There  are  nar- 
rowblacliish  stripea  upon  Iheeidesof  ihe  Ihroal,  cutting  off  the -whtte 
niKxillarj'  slripts  above  them-  The  outer  rectricce  liave  con  picuously 
paler,  rusty  tips.  Under  plumage  lead-color.  Iridc«  brownisih  slrow-color. 
Bill,  blackish  or  very  dark  neutral  tint.  Legs  and  feet  dusky  olivaceous- 
brown;  claws  plumbeous-black. 
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Comparison  of  these  specimens  with  a  very  large  series  of  adults  taken 
at  all  seasons  shows  no  sexual  variation  whatever  in  the  plumage  and 
very  little  difference  in  size.  Winter  specimens  in  new  plumage  are  some- 
what darker,  while  summer  examples  become  much  bleached,  and  the 
plumage  worn  to  shreds,  the  rectrices  having  little  led  but  their  shafts. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  specimens  before  me  are  more  or  less  strongly 
washed  with  pale  rusty  yellow  upon  the  under  surface. 

A  young  nestling'  (No.  3026,?,  June  16,  1884,  Fort  Verde,  Arizona;  E. 
A.  M.),  in  which  the  quills  are  only  half  grown  out,  has  all  of  the  markings 
of  the  adult.  The  throat,  black  stripe  below  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and 
under  tail-coverts  are  exactly  as  in  adults ;  and  the  general  plumage  differs 
only  in  having  a  redder,  rustier  tone,  most  pronounced  upon  the  auricu- 
lars,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tips  of  the  rectrices.  The  abdomen  is  paler, 
almost  whitish.  Legs  more  plumbeous  than  in  adults.  This  slight  dis- 
crepancy in  coloration  is  seen  through  a  series  of  young  specimens  up  to 
the  period  of  the  autumnal  moult,  when  they  come  out  exactly  like  their 
parents  only  fresher  and  darker,  and  can  then  only  be  distinguished  from 
fully  adult  examples  in  fresh  plumage  by  anatomical  characters. 

Dimensions. — Male.  Length,  305;  alar  expanse,  326;  wing,  100;  tail, 
143;  culmen  from  base,  38;  culmen  from  nostril,  30;  gape,  42;  tarsus,  34; 
middle  toe  and  claw,  30 ;  claw  alone,  8.  Female.  Length,  304 ;  alar  ex- 
panse, 317 ;  wing,  98 ;  tail,  142 ;  culmen  from  base,  38 ;  culmen  from  nostril, 
30;  gape,  41 ;  tarsus,  33 :  middle  toe  and  claw,  30;  claw  alone,  8. 

Habits. — I  first  met  this  Thrasher  on  March  24,  1884,  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Prescott,  when  riding  from  Fort  Whipple  to 
Fort  Verde,  Arizona.  When  we  left  Whipple  in  the  morning 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow ;  but  a  ride  of  a  few  miles, 
during  which  we  descended  several  hundred  feet,  brought  us  to 
a  changed  climate.  A  few  Crissal  Thrashers  were  then  occasion- 
ally noted  among  the  thickets  of  scrub  oak,  and  their  numbers 
increased  until  we  reached  the  Verde  Valley. 

The  Red-vented  Thrasher  is  abundant  all  over  the  Verde 
bottom 'land,  preferring  mesquite  thickets  and  the  vicinage  of 
streams.  One  of  the  first  traits  that  we  noticed  about  it  was  that 
it  possessed  a  song  of  very  remarkable  scope  and  sweetness,  hav- 
ing all  the  power  of  the  Mockingbird,  and  an  evenness  and  perfect 
modulation  which  that  bird  may  well  envy.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  that  truly  sing;  and  it  shares,  in  this  Territory,  tliis  rare  gift 
with  its  three  congeners — Bendire's,  Palmer's  and  Le  Conte's 
Thrashers.  It  is  no  warbler  of  pretty  ditties,  nor  yet  a  medley 
singer  like  the  Eastern  Thrasher  or  the  Mockingbird,  but  dis- 
courses pure,  natural  music  from  tlie  top  of  the  tallest  bushes, 
where  it  perches,  with  its  tail  hanging  down,  in  precisely  the 
same  attitude  as  the  Brown  Thrasher  of  the  East.     Its  season  of 
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song  is  more  protracted  than  that  of  any  other  species  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  Its  best  efforts  are  put  forth  during  the  mating 
season,  in  February,  March,  and  April ;  but,  except  during  July 
and  August,  when  the  heat  becomes  intense  and  the  Thrasher^s 
plumage  is  bleached  almost  to  whiteness,  and  worn  to  tattered 
shreds  amongst  the  thorny  chapparal  in  which  it  finds  food  and 
some  shelter  from  the  sun,  it  sings  commonly  throughout  the  year. 
The  warm  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day  suffices  to  bring  out  its  full 
song,  which  perchance  has  been  hushed  by  a  cold  snap  and  flurry 
of  snow.  At  first  come  a  few  notes  of  doubtful  confidence,  barely 
sufficing  to  remind  one  that  it  can  sing ;  then  a  thoughtful,  some- 
what desultory  song,  till  the  power  of  the  tropical  sun  asserts 
itself,  or  the  genial  influence  of  its  mate  is  felt,  when  this  harmo- 
nious soliloquy  grows  into  a  serene  and  dignified  performance 
that  challenges  attention  and  excites  admiration.  The  Crissal 
Thrasher  is  a  shy  bird,  and  only  sings  when  it  fancies  itself  secure 
from  intrusions  upon  its  solitude ;  but,  about  ranches,  where  it 
associates  with  man,  it  loses  some  of  its  wildness  and  becomes 
more  confident  and  trusting.  After  the  autumnal  moult,  when 
berries,  grapes,  and  other  acceptable  food  is  plentiful,  there  is  a 
distinct  revival  of  song  in  this  species.  It  has  no  loud  call-note 
like  the  other  species. 

It  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Thrashers,  highly  terrestrial,  and  runs 
swiftly  upon  the  ground  from  one  bush  to  the  next,  often  jetting 
its  long  tail  upward.  It  mounts  to  the  bush-tops  to  sing  by  hop- 
ping from  branch  to  branch,  and  clambers  through  dense,  spiny 
brushwood  with  surprising  agility.  In  general  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  shy  bird,  though  at  times  becoming  quite  familiar.  It 
makes  but  little  use  of  its  short,  rounded  wings  as  a  rule,  but  oc- 
casionally makes  long  flights  across  a  canon  or  valley,  setting  its 
wings  and  soaring,  like  Gambers  Qiiail. 

Before  the  end  of  April  young  birds  were  seen  that  were 
already  strong  on  the  wing  and  appeared  to  be  taking  care  of 
themselves,  showing  that  this  species  breeds  early.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  birds  of  this  warm  climate,  its  season  of  repro- 
duction is  unusually  extended.  I  did  not  find  its  nest  until  the  3d 
of  July,  when  one  was  found  in  a  patch  of  sage-brush,  built  in  a 
bush,  close  to  the  ground.  Its  presence  was  betrayed  by  the 
actions  of  the  male  bird.  The  female  was  sitting  upon  three 
eggs,  but  skulked  ofi'  upon  the  ground,  among  the  bushes,  and 
was  immediately  lost  sight  of. 
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Another  nest  was  discovered  on  June  14,  in  an  isolated  mes- 
quite  grove.  It  was  placed  upon  a  horizontal  bough  of  a  large 
mesquite-bush  {Prosopis  \_Alg'arobia]  glandulosd)  ^  where  it 
made  a  conspicuous  object,  owing  to  its  bulk  and  exposed  posi- 
tion. It  was  well  built  and  contained  two  eggs,  resembling  those 
of  the  Robin.  The  proprietors  of  this  nest  divided  their  attention 
between  the  care  of  their  nest  and  a  family  of  young  not  yet 
capable  of  shifting  for  themselves.  Two  days  later  this  nest  was 
taken  with  its  full  complement  of  four  eggs,  the  female  parent, 
and  a  pair  of  the  young  of  the  previous  brood.  The  plumage  of 
the  latter  is  fresh  and  soft,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  worn 
and  faded  feathers  of  the  old  bird.  The  only  difference  in  the 
dress  of  the  young  in  first  plumage  from  the  adult  consists  in 
the  much  darker  tail,  and  brighter  plumage  generally,  of  the 
young  bird.  If  any  tangible  differential  characters  can  be  assign- 
ed to  the  young,  they  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  tail 
and  colors  generally  are  darker  and  brighter,  the  markings  more 
distinct,  and  the  castaneous  of  the  underparts  nearly  confined  to 
the  tail-coverts  and  crissum,  instead  of  tingeing  the  abdomen  as  in 
adults.  The  irides,  in  birds  just  hatched,  are  whity-brown, 
gradually  becoming  paler,  and  finally  assuming  the  yellowish 
color,  which  never  becomes  bright  yellow  even  in  adult  birds. 
The  tail  of  the  parent  exhibits  an  appearance  which  is  common 
at  this  season :  the  central  tail-feathers,  being  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  light  far  more  than  the  lateral  ones  which  they  cover 
and  protect  when  the  tail  is  closed,  are  bleached  to  pale  ashy- 
drab,  quite  different  from  the  outer  ones.  The  same  is  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  White-winged  Dove  {^Melopefia  leucoptera)  and 
other  species  in  this  land  of  perpetual  sunshine.  The  eg^  of 
this  set  are  elongated  oval  in  shape,  rather  pointed,  and  measure 
29  X  20,  29  X  19.5,  30  X  20,  and  28  X  20.5  mm.  respectively.  The 
nest  was  coarsely  made  of  heavy  twigs  without,  and  finer  vegeta- 
ble materials  within. 

The  nest  just  described,  and  another  containing  four  young 
about  a  week  old,  found  in  a  dense  haw-bush  a  couple  of  days 
later,  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  examined  containing  so  large 
a  complement ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  three  is  the 
usual  number. 

For  several  months  succeeding  my  arrival  at  Fort  Verde,  I 
studied  the  ornis  of  the  Valley  without  the  aid  of  books,  and  had 
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in  hand  a  fine  suite  of  Red-vented  Thrashers  when  my  little 
library  arrived  ;  then  I  was  astonished,  on  turning  to  Dr.  Coues*8 
'Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,' to  read  at  the  commencement  of 
his  account  of  this  species:  ''1  have  never  seen  the  bird  alive." 
This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possibility  of  a  common  spe- 
cies being  overlooked,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  distributional 
centre ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  but  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
Whipple  (but  at  considerably  lower  altitude) ,  where  Dr.  Coues 
was  stationed  at  different  times ;  and  at  Verde  the  species  is 
always  common,  and  nests  each  year  in  a  patch  of  mesquite 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  quarters  he  occupied  when  Post 
Surgeon  here. 

On  February  i8,  1886,  wishing  to  have  a  fresh  example  of  this 
species   in  hand   when  writing  its  description,  I  had  but  to  take 
ray  gun  and  stroll  into  the  nearest  mesquite  thicket  and  shoot  a 
specimen,  which  proved  to  be  a  female.     When  skinning  it  the 
next  day,  I  suspected  that  it  had  already  oviposited  even  at  this 
early  date,  and  upon  dissecting  it  obtained  positive  proof  that  it 
had  laid  two  eggs.     The  next  morning  I  returned  to  the  place 
where  I  shot  the  specimen,  and  immediately  found  its  nest  in  the 
mesquite-bush  whence  it  was  first  flushed  two  days  before.     The 
male  parent  was  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  but  slipped  nimbly  to  the 
ground  and  ran  out  of  view  among  the  shrubbery,  and  was  only 
Secured  after  several  visits  made  to  the  nest  during  the  day.  These 
specimens  being  in  perfect  plumage  were  selected  for  the  types 
of  the  foregoing  description.     During  the  thirty  days  preceding 
\hc  discovery  of  this  nest,  the  lowest  temperature  of  each  twenty- 
Four  hours,  taken  with  the  minimum  thermometer,  averaged  32** 
F.,  with  extremes  oi  24°  and  42°  F. ;  and  the  temperature  for  the 
same  period,  taken   with   the  maximum  thermometer,  averaged 
67**  F.,  with  extremes  of  75°  and  55°  F.     The  nest  was  saddled 
upon  the  fork  of  a  mesquite-bush,  about  four  feet  from. the  ground, 
in  part  supported  by  the  thorny  branches  of  a  neighboring  bush. 
It  rested  upon  a  pile  of  sticks,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  bristling 
array  of  spiny  'haw*  and  mesquite  twigs  of  moderate  size  ;  within 
this  barricade  the  nest  proper  was  placed  ;  it  is  bowl-shaped,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  feathers,  composed  entirely  of  vege- 
table substances  very  neatly  felted   into  a  compact,  warm  nest. 
The  principal  materials  are  fine  withered  grass,  stems  of  plants, 
and  shreddy   inner  bark.      Externally  it  measures   150  mm.  in 
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height  by  300  mm.  in  width  ;  the  internal  depth,  45  mm. ;  inter- 
nal diameter,  90  mm.  The  two  eggs  are  uniform  bluish-green, 
darker  and  greener  than  specimens  that  have  been  in  my  cabinet 
nearly  two  years,  which  have  faded  to  a  bluish  tint  resembling  a 
Robin's  q^%.  Thinking  that  the  green  color  might  be  measurably 
due  to  the  yellow  yolk  contained,  I  emptied  one  shell  of  its  con- 
tents, after  which  it  appeared  to  be  even  clearer  greenish  than 
before.     The  eggs  measure  30 X  20 and  29X  20  mm.  respectively. 

Crissal  Thrashers  inhabit  by  preference  bushy  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  courses  in  the  lower  valleys,  but  range  upward 
upon  the  oak-clad  foothills  to  an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  or  in 
autumn  occasionally  even  a  little  higher.  The  Verde  Valley 
here  has  an- altitude  of  3,500  feet,  and  a  much  warmer  climate 
than  the  bordering  mesas  and  foothills,  which  in  winter  are  often 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  Although  they  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  snow  belt,  most  of  tliem  descend  into  the  warmer 
valleys  in  severely  cold  weather.  I  have  seen  numbers  of  them 
feeding  upon  the  bare  sand  upon  the  edge  of  the  Verde  River 
after  a  snowstorm.  Making  proper  allowance  for  their  being 
more  conspicuous  in  winter  on  account  of  the  absence  of  foliage, 
the  species  is  undoubtedly  far  more  plentiful  in  the  Verde  Valley 
during  the  winter  season  than  in  summer,  when  many  of  those 
which  winter  here  move  upward  into  the  zone  of  scrub  oaks,  in 
which  they  breed  in  abundance  wherever  they  can  find  water 
within  a  convenient  distance.  The  exodus  takes  place  about  the 
end  of  February,  after  which  the  species  becomes  comparatively 
scarce ;  and  by  the  middle  of  March  nearly  all  of  those  remain- 
ing are  settled  and  occupied  with  domestic  affairs.  In  the  sur- 
rounding highlands  it  breeds  late  in  the  spring.  Nests  were  found 
upon  the  banks  of  Big  Bug  and  Ash  Creeks,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  5,000  feet,  which  contained  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Some  were  built  in  oak  bushes,  and  one  conspicu- 
ously located  in  a  swinging  grape-vine  six  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Red-vented  Thrasher  is  omnivorous.  It  feeds  largely 
upon  berries  and  wild  grapes.  A  thorny  species  of  *haw'  is 
plentiful  along  the  Rio  Verde,  which  bears  an  abundance  of 
berries,  of  green,  red,  and  dark  glaucous-blue  colors,  according  to 
the  degree  of  maturity ;  upon  these  the  Thrashers  delight  to 
feed.  Insects  constitute  an  important  article  of  their  diet  at  all 
seasons. 
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I  found  this  Thrasher  tolerably  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Mojave  in  May,  upon  both  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  shores  of  the 
Colorado,  and  also  at  the  Needles  farther  down  the  River,  in 
California,  where  the  species  has  been  taken  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Yuma,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River.  Near  the  Colora- 
do River,  at  the  mouth  of  Diamond  Creek,  it  was  found  later  in 
the  season ;  but,  farther  east  along  the  Colorado  Canon,  I  did 
not  meet  with  it.  Even  in  the  deep,  warm  canon  of  Cataract 
Creek,  where  Mockingbirds  were  singing  in  November  long  after 
their  departure  from  the  Verde  Valley,  none  were  found.  Dr. 
Palmer  found  it  breeding  at  Saint  George,  in  Southern  Utah.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  Agua  Fria  Valley,  west  of  the  Rio  Verde, 
and  is  found  all  the  way  to  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the 
Gila  River,  from  which  point  I  have  traced  it  as  far  eastward 
along  the  Gila  as  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  River,  near  which 
many  were  heard  singing  among  the  dreary  sandhills  of  the 
Indian  Reservation,  and  thence  northward  through  Tonto  Basin. 
Others  have  found  it  along  the  Gila  in  New  Mexico  ;  but  I  have 
only  noticed  it  farther  east,  about  Deming,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
dry  course  of  the  Mimbres  River,  near  the  point  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  of  the  Army. 

Unlike  the  three  remaining  species,  it  is  rarely  found  in  desert 
country  away  from  streams.  When  crossing  the  hundred  miles 
of  desert  between  the  Gila  River  near  Maricopa  and  Tucson, 
it  was  not  positively  identified  once,  although  I  thought  I  saw 
one  near  Picacho  Station,  when  returning  in  May.  Along  the 
Santa  Cruz  and  Rillito  Rivers,  near  Tucson  and  Fort  Lowell, 
the  species  was  again  found  in  small  numbers,  and  was  abundant 
thence,  in  suitable  localities,  as  far  east  as  Bowie  Station,  where 
it  was  found  to  breed,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  foothills  of 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  where  I  found  a  nest  containing  two 
newly-hatched  young  and  an  egg  on  the  last  day  of  April.  The 
young  were  on  wing  in  the  dry  plain  of  San  Simon  Valley  below. 
From  the  abundance  of  this  species  there,  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 
ranges  southward  into  Mexico. 

Harporhynchus  lecontei.     Leconte's  Thrasher. 

Toxostoma  lecontei  L.hyfK.  Ann  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  Sept.,  1851,  p.  109  (near 
Fort  Yuma).— Baird,  Stansbury's  Rep.  Expl.  Gt.  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
i853»  P-  329  C'Gila  River"). 
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Harporhynchus  leconUi  Bon ap,,  Comptes  Rendus,  XXVIII,  1854,  p»57; 
i^.  Notes  Orn.  Delattre,  p.  39. — Baird,  U.  S.  Mer.  Bound.  Rep.  1859,  Birds, 
p.  12,  pi.  12. — Cooper,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  i86x,  p.  121  (Mojave 
River,  Cal.) — Baird,  Review  Am.  Birds,  1864,  pp.  47,  452  ("Gila  River; 
Fort  Yuma").  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  p.  65  (near  Fort  Mojave, 
Arizona). — Cooper,  Am.  Nat.  Ill,  1869,  pp.  188,  473. — Brbwst.  Bull. 
N.  O.  C.  VI,  1881,  pp.  66,  68  (5th  specimen;  taken  10  miles  northwest  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona). — Stephens,  i*.,  p.  66. — Brbwst.  ib,,  VII,  1882,  pp. 
70-75  (2  spec,  taken  by  F.  Stephens  15  miles  W.  Maricopa,  Arizona). — 
Stephens,  Auk,  I,  1884,  pp.  355-358  (Agua  Caliente,  Col.  Desert,  Cal.) ; 
«^.,  Auk,  II,  1885,  pp.  229-231  (Sonora,  Mexico). 

Harporhynchus  lecontii  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  p.  350,  pi.  I ;  ed.  of 
i860,  p.  350,  pi.  50  (**  Fort  Yuma,  Gila  River").— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  P- 
339. — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  1870,  p.  17,  fig.  (Fort  Yuma  to  Mojave  River, 
Cal.). — Coues,  Ibis,  II,  1866,  p.  259. — Brbwst.  Auk,  II,  1885,  P-  196 
(near  Port  Lobos,  Sonora,  Mex.). 

Harporhynchus  redivivus  lecontei  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  75  (**only  two 
specimens  known."  Near  Fort  Yuma,  Leconie  ;  near  Fort  Mojave,  Couts). 
— C0UE8,  Am.  Nat.  VII,  1873,  p.  328. — Bd.,  Brew.,  &  Ridgw.  N.  Am. 
Birds,  I,  1874,  p.  44,  pi.  4,  fig.  3. — Hensh.  List  Birds  Arizona,  1875,  p. 
154. — Ridgw.  Catal.  Birds  N.  Am.  <  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mus.  Ill,  1880, 
p.  167 ;  ib*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  45. 

Harporhynchus  redivivus  lecontii  Coues,  Check-List  N.  Am.  Birds, 
1882,  p.  26;  ib.  Birds  Col.  Val.  1878,  p.  70,  fig.  I2. — Holtbrhofp,  Bull. 
N.  O.  C.  VIII,  1883,  p.  48  (descr.  nest  and  eggs  from  Flowing  Wells, 
middle  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  Cal. — Cf.  Am.  Nat.  for  March,  1881,  where 
this  *find*  is  first  described). 
Leconte^s  Thrasher,,  Authors. 

Tuma  Thrasher,  CouBS,  Birds  Col.  Val.  1878,  p.  70. 
Description. — Adult  in  Spring  (No.  3857,?  ad.,  March  30,  1885.  6  m. 
N.  of  Maricopa,  Arizona:  E.  A.  M. ;  No.  4010,  $  ad.,  May  11,  1885, 
between  Casa  Grande  and  Sweet  Water,  Arizona:  E.  A.  M.).  General 
color  above  pale  ashy-drab;  below  much  paler,  tinged  with  ochraceous. 
Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat,  white,  bordered  by  indistinct  dusky  sub- 
maxillary stripes.  Cheeks  and  maxilla:  whitish,  with  dusky  spotting.  The 
color  is  yellowish  white  in  the  median  line  below,  shading  very  gradually 
to  ochraceous  upon  the  fianks,  crissum,  and  under  tail-co%'ert8.  The  old, 
faded  rectrices  are  brownish-drab;  the  new  quills  clear  dark  fuscous,  hav- 
ing ashy  tips  and  outer  webs  to  the  external  feathers.  The  concealed 
bases  of  the  feathers  are  plumbeous. 

Toung in  perfect  first  plumage  (No.  4009,  J,  May  11,  1885,  "car  Casa 
Grande,  Arizona  :  E.  A.  M.).  Excepting  the  quills  and  upper  tail-co%'erts, 
the  coloring  is  scarcely  darker  than  in  adults  taken  at  the  same  season; 
and  new  quills  in  adults  are  quite  as  dark  as  the  fresh  ones  of  the  young. 
The  markings  are  the  same,  there  being  no  spotting  anywhere.  The  tone 
is  a  trifle  rusty  upon  the  back;  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  light  red- 
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dish-brown.     The  wings  are  clearer  ashj  than  in  faded  adults,  and  all  of 
the  wing-featherB  faintly  edged  with  brownish  yellow.    The  under  tail- 
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coverts  and  anal  region  are  paler.  The  tail  is  deep  fuscous,  inconspic- 
uously tipped  with  rustjr-ash.  It  presents  the  following  dimensions: 
Length,  278;  alar  expanse,  319;  wing,  98;  tail,  125;  culmen  (chord),  29; 
culmen,  measured  from  nostril,  22;  gape,  34;  tarsus,  33;  middle  toe  and 
its  claw,  30 ;  the  claw  alone,  8. 

A  comparison  of  five  adults  with  the  two  above  described  shows  some 
variation  in  the  shade  of  drab  above,  which  is  yellowish  in  the  palest 
specimens — those  taken  latest  in  the  season — and  grayish  in  those  in 
which  the  plumage  is  newer.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  under  plu- 
mage, which  in  one  specimen  is  almost  white,  in  others  variously  tinged 
with  pale  ashy-drab  andochraceous.  The  remiges  are  much  paler  than  the 
other  quills,  and  grayish.  Most  specimens  exhibit  a  pectoral  band  contrast- 
ing with  the  white  throat  and  pale  color  of  the  belly.  The  central  rectriccs, 
which  appear  to  be  usually  moulted  last,  are  in  some  specimens  shortened 
and  abraded,  their  pale  drab  color  and  worn  condition  being  strikingly 
different  from  the  new  outer  feathers.  The  irides  are  reddish-hazel.  Bill 
plumbeous-black.  Tarsi  and  feet  varying  from  plumbeous-brown  to 
greenish-olive ;  claws  from  dusky  olive  to  plumbeous  black. 

Dimensions. — Average  of  three  males  :  Length,  254;  alar  expanse,  319; 
wing,  loi ;  tail,  132;  culmen  (chord),  32;  culmen  from  nostril,  24;  gape, 
36;  tarsus,  32;  middle  toe  and  claw,  30;  its  claw  alone,  8.2 ;  graduation  of 
tail,  16.  Average  of  four  females  :  Length,  277;  alar  expanse,  312;  wing, 
97;  tail,  126;  culmen  (chord)  32;  culmen  from  nostril,  24;  gape,  36; 
tarsus,  31 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  39;  its  claw  alone,  8;  graduation   of  tail. 

Historical  resume. — This  Thrasher  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
least  known  species  of  the  genus  in  Arizona.  Originally  de- 
scribed by  George  N.  Lawrence  in  1851,  from  a  specimen  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River,  near  Fort  Yuma,  it  was  not 
again  met  with  by  naturalists  for  a  decade,  when  Dr.  Cooper 
added  it  to  the  avifauna  of  California,  stating  that  it  was  not  un- 
common in  certain  portions  of  the  route  between  the  Colorado 
Valley  and  the  coast  slope  of  California.  It  was  so  very  wild 
that  he  could  obtain  but  two  specimens.  He  found  an  empty 
nest  built  in  a  yucca,  similar  to  that  of  M,  redivivus. 

In  1S65,  Dr.  Coues  took  a  fourth  specimen,  in  the  month  of 
September,  near  the  Colorado  River  above  Fort  Mojave.  The 
great  work  on  North  American  Birds,  by  Baird,  Brewer  and 
Ridgway,  treats  of  the  subspecies  lecontei  before  the  original 
species,  and  adds  nothing  to  previously  published  accounts. 

The  fifth  specimen  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.   Stephens,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1880,  in  Central  Arizona,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Brewster. 
He   writes:      '*!  took   this   specimen    ten    miles  north-west   of 
PhcBuix.     The    locality    was  a  bushy  desert   with   large   cacti. 
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At  the  time,  it  was  singing  in  a  similar  manner  to  H,  palmert^ 
only  very  sweetly.  I  should  consider  them  excellent  songsters. 
They  do  not  mock  other  birds  and  the  song  is  unlike  that  of 
II.  redivivus,*^  This  bird  and  another  seen  near  the  same  place 
were  the  only  ones  met  with  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  several  years' 
experience,  although  he  thrice  traversed  the  route  through  Cali- 
fornia where  Dr.  Cooper  found  it ;  but  he  afterwards  secured  two 
more,  on  July  5,  1881,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Maricopa, 
Arizona,  in  a  locality  which  he  describes  as  follows :  '*Near  the 
middle  of 'Forty-five-mile  Desert*  between  Maricopa  Wells  and 
Gila  Bend.  No  cholla  or  other  cactuses  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  some  giant  cactuses  about  a  mile  away  in  the  hills ; 
a  few  mesquites  and  much  scattered  low  brush  in  the  vicinity ; 
nearest  water  twenty  miles  away." 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  rare  species  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
E.  Holterhoff*,  Jr.,  in  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  in 
California,  at  a  station  called  Flowing  Wells,  and  described  in 
the  'American  Naturalist/  Vol.  XV,  No  3,  March,  1881. 

In  1S84,  ^'"'  ^'  Stephens  again  found  some  of  these  Thrashers 
in  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  species 
and  others  {cf*  Auk,  I,  pp.  353-358,  October,  1884)  obsei-ved 
by  him  near  Agua  Caliente,  California,  in  which  he  dwells  upon 
its  exceeding  wildness,  notes  its  lengthy  breeding  season,  and 
describes  its  supposed  nest,  built  in  the  centre  of  a  cholla  cactus. 

The  only  extra-limital  record  of  the  occurrence  of  Leconte's 
Thrasher  was  published  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  in  *The  Auk' 
for  April,  1885,  p.  196;  and  his  notice  was  added  to  by  Mr. 
Stephens,*  who  took  the  specimens  about  fifteen  miles  inland 
from  Fort  Lobos,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Brewster  mentions ''a  dozen  or  more"  specimens,  including  all 
of  those  collected  by  Mr.  Stephens,  as  having  passed  through  his 
hands.  Eight  specimens  collected  by  myself,  during  the  spring 
of  1885,  brings  the  number  of  known  specimens  up  to  about  two 
dozen. 

Habits  : — Any  one  who  traverses  the  desert  between  Fhoenix 
and  Maricopa  will  probably  catch  sight  of  at  least  one  of  these 
pallid    Thrashes,    but   may    consider    himself    fortunate    if    he 
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captures  a  single  specimen.  It  was  in  this  uninviting  region  that 
I  first  saw  Leconte*s  Thrasher. 

The  ride  from  the  Gila  River  to  Maricopa,  on  March  30, 
1885,  was  through  a  desert,  bordered  by  distant  foothills,  along 
the  base  of  which  are  forests  of  giant  cacti,  some  of  which  were 
found  along  the  road.  A  sluice  of  the  Gila  was  crossed  a  few 
miles  from  the  river,  along  which  were  some  cottonwoods  and  a 
quantity  of  tul6  {Scirpus)  and  cat-tails ;  also  plenty  of  green 
grass,  in  which  Meadow  Larks,  and  Thrashers  of  some  species, 
were  singing,  the  latter  in  mcsquites.  The  rest  of  the  country 
was  bare  of  grass,  sandy,  and  covered  with  scattered  sagebrush 
,  and  cacti  i^Opuntia^  JSchinocereus^  Cereus^  and  JScAinocactus), 
with  occasional  bare  areas  of  white  sand,  where  the  sun's  re- 
flection was  terrible.  A  rare  squirrel  {^Spermophilus  tereticau- 
dus)  was  here  abundant ;  and  all  of  our  superfluous  energy  was 
expended  early  in  the  day,  which  was  intensely  hot,  in  capturing 
some  of  them.  As  we  rode  along  in  the  condition  of  stolid  in- 
difference to  everything,  which  ensues  after  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  is  reached,  numberless  lizards  and  horned  toads  of 
varied  hues  sped  unheeded  from  our  trail,  until  the  orderly  riding 
behind  me  exclaimed :  ''Doctor,  what  are  they !"  and  pointed 
with  his  carbine  to  a  pair  of  whitish  birds  upon  the  sand,  with 
their  tails  cocked  up  over  their  backs,  which  I  saw  at  a  glance 
were  Leconte's  Thrashers.  This  pair,  both  of  which  I  shot,  were 
the  only  ones  seen  that  day.  They  ran  and  hid  with  as  much 
agility  and  cunning  as  the  Chapparal  Cock.  As  I  pursued 
them,  some  large  white  lizards  scuttled  into  their  holes  at  the 
side  of  a  sandy  arroyo,  which,  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  resembled 
the  Thrashers,  than  which  they  were  scarcely  more  fleet,  both 
running  before  me  with  great  speed,  and  disappearing  from  view. 
They  seldom  arose  from  the  ground,  and  then  only  skimmed  over 
the  brushwood  a  little  way,  and  then  ran  swiftly  on  in  zig-zags, 
amongst  the  bushes  and  cactuses.  They  were  secured  with 
great  trouble  and  exertion,  for  which  they  were  doubtless  the 
more  highly  prized.  The  female's  ovary  showed  that  four  eggs 
would  constitute  the  complement,  and  that  they  would  soon  have 
been  deposited. 

As  so  frequently  happens  when  once  the  ice  is  broken,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Leconte's  Thrasher  grew  apace  after  this  intro- 
duction.    The  following  day  was  spent  at  Maricopa,    at  which 
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place  I  sincerely  trust  none  of  my  readers  may  be  required  to 
sojourn,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  unless  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  some  of  these  wild  will-o*-the-wisps,  in  which 
case  they  could  scarcely  select  a  more  favorable  collecting  ground  ; 
but,  unless  more  fortunate  than  I  was,  their  toil  will  be  but  ill 
requited.  The  region  is  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  covered  in  places 
with  patches  of  sagebrush  and  groves  of  cholla  cactuses,  with  a 
few  mesquites  and  shrubs  scattered  along  the  dry  arroyos. 

I  left  camp  in  company  with  Dr.  Paul  Clendenin  in  the  early 
morning,  and  these  Thrashers  were  heard  singing  soon  after,  and 
were  hunted  until  we  were  completely  exhausted  from  following 
them,  but  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  tent  without  a  single 
specimen.     Perched   upon   a    mesquite-top,   one  would  sing  so 
loudly  that  it  could  be  distinctly  heard  for  more  than  a  mile, — 
long  before  it  could  be  seen  upon   the  open   plain,   and  it  was 
usually  off  to  another  more  distant  perch  about  the  time  that  we 
discovered  it.     As  the  day  advanced  and  the  scorching  sun  rose 
high  in  the  sky,  the  Thrashers  one  by  one  stopped  singing,  for- 
sook the  bare  mesquites,  and  ensconced   themselves  among  the 
sparse  brushwood  along  the  dry  water-courses,  where  we   sur- 
prised several  of  them  ;   but  they  always  managed  to  retreat  so 
adroitly,  whether  by  running  among  the  bushes  or  flying  close 
to  the  earth,  that  we  were  completely   baffled   at  each   attempt 
to  shoot  them.     When  flying  they  dropped  low  down,  and  per- 
formed a  part  of  each  flight  in  a  tortuous  course  under  cover  of 
the  sage  brush,  ascending  to  the  top  of  a  mesquite  like  a  Shrike. 
Their  flight  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  follow ;   moreover  the 
singing  of  several  birds  in  diflerent  directions  added  to  our  con- 
fusion and  diverted  our  attention. 

On  April  i  we  marched  from  Maricopa  to  Casa  Grande.  As 
before,  the  rhrashers  were  heard  singing  during  the  early  morn- 
ing. Their  song  is  remarkable  for  its  loud,  rich  tone,  and  is  at 
least  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus.  Their  speed 
\vhen  running  upon  the  ground  is  truly  wonderful.  A  pair  of 
them  were  running  upon  the  railroad,  and  for  a  little  way  kept 
ahead  of  our  trotting  horses  with  ease.  One  of  them  was  after- 
wards shot  upon  a  bush,  whence  its  mate  flew  out  at  the  report, 
and  was  brought  down  upon  the  wing,  but  was  so  fleet  that  we 
were  unable  to  catch  it.  Although  a  number  of  them  were  seen, 
and  every  eflbrt  made  to  secure  more  specimens,  only  one  was 
taken. 
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On  the  3d  of  April,  after  passing  the  foot  of  Picacho  Peak — 
a  high  castellated  butte  to  the  right,  which  for  several  days 
had  been  a  prominent  landmark — we  rode  through  a  grove  of 
'sohuaras'  ( Cereus  giganteus) ,  among  which  were  many 
arborescent  cacti,  in  which  were  found  the  nests  of  all  three  of 
the  desert  species  of  Thrasher.  That  of  H,  lecontei  was  built 
in  a  choUa  cactus  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  closely  resem- 
bles another,  to  be  presently  described.*  It  contained  one  egg, 
having  a  ground-color  of  greenish-blue  of  a  deeper  hue  than  in 
H,  palmer i^  sparingly  spotted  all  over  with  brown  and  lavender, 
the  spots  largest  at  the  great  end,  where  they  tend  to  accumulate 
and  form  a  wreath  near  that  extremity.  It  measures  19  X  29 
mm.  This  is  the  most  eastern  point  at  which  the  species  has 
yet  been  found. 

When  returning  over  this  route,  between  Casa  Grande  and 
Sweet  Water,  on  the  nth  of  May,  I  shot  a  young  Lcconte's 
Thrasher ;  and  when  near  Sweet  Water  took  a  pair  of  adults, 
and  positively  identified  and  secured  their  nest  and  three  fresh 
eggs.  They  were  first  seen  in  the  bush  in  which  the  nest  was 
built,  but  flew  out  of  sight  when  approached.  After  examining 
the  nest,  I  concealed  myself  under  a  neighboring  mesquite,  in  a 
position  that  was  scarcely  tolerable,  on  account  of  the  burning 
heat  radiated  from  the  white  sand.  The  sharp  whit  of  the 
female  kept  me  apprised  of  her  whereabouts.  At  length,  when 
I  was  almost  roasted,  she  flew  into  the  mesquite  and  almost  im- 
mediately took  her  place  upon  the  eggs.  A  chirping  call  from 
me  quickly  brought  her  to  the  top  of  the  bush,  where  I  shot 
her.  With  the  male  the  case  was  diflerent.  It  required  a  chase 
of  an  hour  to  secure  him,  and  he  would  certainly  have  escaped 
were  it  not  for  his  persistency  in  returning  to  the  nest  as  often  as 
lost  sight  of.  His  flight  was  often  low,  among  the  bushes,  and 
impossible  to  follow  with  the  eye  ;  but,  when  soaring  upward 
into  a  bush,  he  was  usually  detected.  The  sharply  reiterated 
w///V,  or  quit^  also  served  me  to  keep  track  of  him.  At 
length  I  winged  him  at  long  range  when  flying,  and  then  had  an 
exciting  chase  upon  the  ground,  shooting  at  him  as  I  ran.  His 
dexterity  in  running  and  hiding  among  the  scattered  g^easewoods 
was  admirable.  This  nest  was  placed  in  a  mesquite,  at  a  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet.  It  rested  upon  a  fork  and  received  additional 
support  from  a  neighboring  branch.     It  was  composed  of  fine 
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grasses  and  weeds,  the  inner  nest  resting  upon  a  mass  of  large 
sticks,  loosely  placed.  The  nest-lining  was  of  grass  and  a  few 
feathers.  In  shape  the  eggs  are  an  elongated  oval,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  small  end,  instead  of  being  rather  rounded  and  obtuse 
as  in  H,  palmer i.  Their  ground-color  is  greenish-blue,  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  the  q%%  of  Palmer's  Thrasher.  One  has  large 
blotches  of  yellowish-brown  and  lavender  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  ^%%^  a  few  extending  nearly  to  the  small  extremity.  In 
the  others  the  marks  are  of  the  same  colors,  but  reduced  to  fine 
spots,  quite  numerous,  and  confluent  near  the  great  end,  but 
scarcely  extending  to  the  opposite  extremity  at  all. 

Leconte's  Thrasher  was  seen  at  several  points  between  Casa 
Grande  and  PhoDnix  during  May,  and  was  still  singing.  Upon 
the  desert  a  few  miles  north  of  Phcsnix  I  took  a  mated  pair,  on 
the  14th,  in  very  nearly  the  same  locality  at  which  Mr.  Stephens 
captured  the  fifth  known  specimen,  in  1880.  At  this  place,  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  I  found  all  four  of  the  Arizona  Thrashers 
together. 

\To  be  continued^ 


THE  NORTH   CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS  IN  WINTER. 

BY    CHARLES    F.    BATCHELDER. 

Although  of  late  years  ornithologists  have  been  ransacking 
nearly  every  accessible  corner  of  this  continent,  they  have, 
strangely  enough,  neglected  the  mountain  region  of  the  Southern 
Alleglianies.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  impression  that  the 
birds  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  so  well  known  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  look  for  important  discoveries  there,  where  the  fathers  of* 
our  science  had  done  their  work,  so  the  tide  has  been  setting  to 
the  newer  regions  of  the  West.  In  truth,  the  earlier  ornitholo- 
gists were  necessarily  far  from  thorough  in  their  explorations, 
and  there  have  remained  some  corners  of  the  field  in  which  they 
worked  where  there  is  yet  much  to  be  gleaned.  Such  is  the  case 
with  our  southern  mountains.  Magazine  writers  have  enlarged 
upon  the  beauties  of  their  scenery,  geologists  and  botanists  have 
visited  them,  and  have  brought  to  light  man);   interesting  discov- 
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eries,  but  to  the  ornithologist  it  has   remained  until  lately  an 
unknown  land. 

Mr,  William  Brewster  has  the  credit  of  being  practically  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  his  hurried,  but  most  successful,  exploration 
of  the  region  last  season  has  at  length  given  us  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  summer  fauna.  Its  bird  life  at  other  seasons 
being  still  merely  a  subject  for  conjecture,  I  gladly  seized  an 
opportunity  last  December  of  investigating  to  a  slight  extent  its 
winter  fauna. 

In  the  last  number  of  'The  Auk*  Mr.  Brewster  has  given  such  an 
excellent  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  countr}*,  and 
of  the  general  character  of  its  vegetation,  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  In  winter,  of  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Coniferae,  the  rhododendrons,  laurel, 
and  a  few  smaller  shrubs,  the  woods  are  leafless.  The  weather 
during  my  stay  was  with  few  exceptions  all  that  could  be  wished, 
cloudless  skies  and  an  equable  temperature  being  the  rule.  It 
was  cold  enough  for  the  ground  to  freeze  hard  almost  every  night, 
but  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  converted  the  surface  into  mud 
again  in  the  daytime.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  beautiful 
weather  were  several  cold  blustering  days  with  snow,  a  few 
flakes  fic)ating  in  the  air,  or  even  a  fall  of  a  few  inches  upon  the 
ground.  In  almost  every  winter  storm  the  higher  mountains  are 
whitened  with  snow,  while  at  the  same  time  in  the  valleys  it  is 
more  likely  to  he  raining.  The  mean  temperature  in  December 
at  Ashevillc  (elevation  2250  ft.)  is  stated  to  be  37°  F. 

My  first  stay  was  at  Asheville,  and  my  observations  here  were 
made  chiefly  between  December  10  and  19  inclusive.  Much  of  the 
country  about  the  town  is  under  cultivation  ;  com  and  tobacco 
being  the  principal  crops  of  the  small  farms  which  occupy  the 
low  ground  along  the  rivers  or  lie  nestled  in  the  sheltered 
*coves'  between  the  hills. 

About  these  farms,  and  in  the  thickets  that  border  them  or 
fringe  the  streamlets  which  take  their  rise  in  nearly  everv  cove, 
I  was  sure  to  find  some  birds.  Prominent  among  them  were  the 
Snowbirds  {yunco  /tyemai/s)  in  stragj^ling  flocks  of  ten  or 
twenty.  With  them  were  often  to  be  found  Field  Sparrows, 
Grass  Finches,  and  Song  Sparrows,  though  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  occasionally  two  or  three  White-throated  Sparrows,  Gold- 
finches, or  Bluebirds  were  to  be  seen   in   the  company.     One  or 
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twio  Cardinals^  or  a-'Towheei  sometimes  jcnQod  their  iranks,  prob- 
ably not  because  tbey  found  such  society  especially  congenial^  but 
rather  tfiflaenced  by  that  gr^arious  spirit  thai!  seems:  more:or>  less 
to  possess. all  birds  at  this  season,,  and  I  fant^-^  tlieyj  did  not  stay 
long.  with. them •  ,  Indeed,  'iiU .these  \ species  often .  shovved:  a.*  dis- 
position to  separate  from  each  other,  andy.  bound  together  as  they 
weref.dhiedBy  byi  community  ^of  tastes  rin'  the  {matter  of  food,  the 
•make-up  .of  the  fiooks  was  icoastantly  changing. 

,  Another  conspicuous  bird  aboutjlhesefarmswas  tiie  Carolina 
.Wren^  In  the  thickets  along  the 'littie;  streams  it  viras  to.  be>  seen 
dodging  back:  and  forth; -often  the  first  ititimation  of  its.  presence 
was  a  bit  of  its  song,  or  a  vigorous  scolding. when. its^affaiirs. went 
wrong  in  any  way, 

..Most  of  the  land  that  is  not  farmed  is  covered  with  hardwoods, 
oaks  predominating,  though  there  are  some  large  tracts  of  rpine 
.woods  {^Pinusinops  and  P.  rigtda%  especially  on  the  hills;  In 
these  hard  woods  Tufted  Titmice  were:  generally  to  be  found, 
usually  in  small.parties  of  half  ^  dozen  or  so,,  and  frequently la  few 
Carolina  Chickadees  with  them.  White-bellied  Nuthatches  and 
«a  occasional  Woodpecker— the  Downy:  was  far  the  commonest 
species-Hwere  the  only  other  biird&snre  id  be  found  in  these  woods, 
though  various  others  strayed  into  them  occasionally,  the  Juncos 
perhaps  the  most,  frequently.  Indeed  these  were  ubiquitous,  for 
though  their  favorite  feeding'^grounds- were  in  the  deserted  corn- 
fields aod  othei*  open  places,  yet  they  were  ofien  to  b&tseen  here, 
and  in  the  pine  woods  'as^w^ell.  The  Carolina  Chickadees  and 
Tufted. Tits  also  frequented  the  pines,  which  were  the  favx>rite 
resort  of  the.  Golden-crowned  Kinglets.'  They  were  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  Titmice^,  though  quite  as  apt  to  •  wander  abdut  by 
themselves  in  little  parties  of  four  or  five,  frimily  parties  perhaps, 
but  whether  they  had  come  from  1  northern  homes  to  winter 
here,  or  had  only  retreated  from  the  neighboring  mountain  lops 
to  tlie  shelter  of  the  valleys^  was  a  puzzling'  question,:  and*  one 
that  arose  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Kinglets,  but  in  that  of 
others  also  of  the  winter, visitors,  iln  theepine  ^voods  I  one  day 
saw:  two  Blue  Jays,  and  I  mention  it  becaUse  it  was  the  only,  time 
I  saw  them  outside  of  the  town.  In  the  town  they  were  .every- 
where to  be  heard  and  seen,  about  the  houses  and  in  the  gardens, 
where  they  were  the  most  characteristic  bird,  the  only  others  to 
(tispute    their    territory  being  a  few  Tufted  Tits,  and  Carolina 
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Chickadees  in  the  shade  trees  about  the  booses,  and  an  occasional 
Bewick's  Wren  in  the  gardens.  The  latter  were  fiur  from 
abundant,  almost  all  apparently  seeking  a  warmer  climate  for  the 
winter.  A  small  colony  of  House  Sparrows  that  had  established 
themselves  in  the  town  a  year  or  more  ago  had  not  yet  become 
numerous  enot^h  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  nati^-es. 

Two  species  I  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Asbeville  that  are 
not  known  to  occur  in  this  region  in  summer.  They  are  the 
Hermit  Thrush  and  the  Meadow  Lark.  The  former  I  saw  singlj 
two  or  three  times ;  the  latter  was  common  in  suitable  places  in 
small  flocks,  and  I  saw  a  single  bird  one  day  in  a  small  field  in 
the  middle  of  the  town. 

From  December  20  to  24  I  stayed  at  ratton's  at  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Mountain  range,  a  house  well  known  to  tourists  who 
ascend  Mt.  Mitchell.  It  is  near  the  head  of  Swannanoa  Creek, 
the  north  fork  of  the  Swannanoa  River,  and  is  closely  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  mountains,  the  lofly  summits  of  the  Black  itself, 
and  nearer  Big  Craggy  and  other  outlying  spurs  of  the  main 
range.  While  I  was  here  I  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  any  of 
the  high  summits  of  the  range,  but  I  8p>ent  a  couple  of  hours  one 
Bne  morning  exploring  the  balsam  growth  that  covers  the  tops 
and  higher  flanks  of  the  mountains.  My  only  reward  for  this 
search  was  a  flitting  glimpse  of  a  Junco,  whether  y,  kyemalis  or 
y,  h.  carolinensis  I  could  not  decide,  and  though  the  day  and 
place  seemed  favorable  for  birds,  this  was  the  only  feathered 
creature  to  be  found  in  the  apparently  tenantiess  woods. 

The  hard  woods  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountaiins  and  at  their  base 
were  not  without  birds.     White-bellied  Nuthatches  and    Downv 

m 

Woodpeckers  were  to  be  seen  on  the  giant  chestnuts  and  oaks, 
and  once  I  met  a  couple  of  Pileated  Woodpeckers  that  were  mak- 
ing the  forest  resound  with  their  cries  and  their  noisy  tiipping. 
Carolina  Chickadees  in  small  flocks  wandered  through  the  woods, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  two  or  three  Tufted  Tits  and  a 
Nuthatch  or  a  Creeper  or  two,  and  with  them  often  several 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets.  The  only  other  bird  of  especial  in- 
terest was  a  solitiry  Raven  that  flew,  lioarsely  croaking,  high 
overhead. 

About  some  cornfields  that  occupied  the  scanty  level  stretches 
near  the  creek,  and  clung  to  the  steep  sides  of  some  of  the  lower 
hills,  there  were  some  Song  Sparrows  and  a  few  Field  Sparrows, 
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Goldfinches,  and  one  or  two  White-throated  Sparrows.  But  in 
these  fields  and  in  the  hard  woods  bordering  them,  far  outnumber- 
ing all  the  other  birds,  were  flocks  of  Juncos,  and  to  them  I  de- 
voted most  of  my  attention,  for  I  found  that  the  flocks  contained 
not  only  Junco  hyemalis^  which  was  common  about  Asheville, 
but  also  y,  h,  carolinensisy — a  bird  I  had  searched  for  there 
in  vain.  The  flocks  seemed  to  consist  about  equally  of  the  two 
races,  though  it  was  difficult  to  form  exact  estimates  as  to  their 
relative  numbers,  for  at  a  distance  the  birds  are  not  easy  to  distin* 
gtiish,  and  they  were  too  wild  for  much  close  inspection.  The 
y,  hyemalis  were  if  anything  the  shyer  of  the  two  ;  indeed  they 
were  much  wilder  than  I  have  found  them  in  New  England,  even 
at  the  same  season.  Except  in  this  respect  I  noticed  nothing  in 
the  habits  of  y.h.  caroUnensis  that  differed  from  those  of  our 
Northern  Juncos. 

On  my  return  from  Patton's  to  Asheville  I  spent  one  afternoon^ 
December  24,  at  Black  Mountain  Station  on  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Swannanoa  River, 
bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Blue  Ridge,*  on  the  north  by  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  Black.  I  found  no  yunco  h.  carolinensis 
here,  though  5^.  ^^^/«flr/w  were  plenty.  No  particularly  interest- 
ing birds  were  met  with  here  except  a  Robin,  the  only  one  I  ob- 
served in  the  whole  region,  though  I  heard  of  others  being  seen» 
From  several  informants  I  learn  that  a  few  are  seen  in  winter  in 
the  valleys,  but  they  are  never  common  at  this  season. 

December  28  I  went  to  Balsam  Gap,  some  thirty  miles  to  the 
west  of  Asheville,  where  I  remained  about  a  week.  At  this  point 
the  Ducktown  branch  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
crosses  the  high  range  of  the  Balsam  Mountains.  The  elevation 
of  the  Gap  itself  is  about  thirty-four  hundred  feet,  while  a  number 
of  the  neighboring  summits  are  over  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea 

About  the  farms  and  in  the  hard  woods  here  I  found  chiefly  the 
same  species  as  around  Asheville  and  at  Patton's.  The  flocks  of 
Juncos  here,  as  at  Patton's,  contained  both  y.  hyemalis  and  y.  h. 
carolinensis^  the  latter  apparently  the  more  numerous.  I  noticed 
notliing  new  as  to  their  habits,  though  I  spent  much  time  watch- 
ing them.  Their  distribution  in  winter  as  compared  with  that  of 
y.  hyemalis  is  worth  noting.  They  desert  the  exposed  summits 
and  the  higher  wind-swept  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  congre- 
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gate  in  the  fields  and  open  places  below,  hot  tipparently  iiever  go 
farther  from  their,  homes,  than  they  ate.  compelled  to.  I  found 
them  abundant :at  the  base  of  the  Balsam  Mountains^  and  of  the 
Black,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  Jiear  Aahesrille,  I 
did  not  find  one,  and  even  at  BUck  Mountam  Station^  not  half  a 
dpzen  miles  from  the  foot'of  the  flack,  I  lo6ked  foir  them,  id  vain. 
yuncd  hyemalis^  on  the  other,  haod,;  wHs  every  where,  fat  tbefoot 
of  the  higher  mountains  in  company  with  its.  ScTuthern  oousins, 
and  in  the  lower  ppen  valleys  as  well. 

Anqther  bird  that  does  not  apparently  stray  far  from  its  native 
mouikains  is  the  Winter  Wren.  I  did  not  meetiyrtth  it  at  all  at 
Aaheville;  but  found. a  few  at  Balsam  Gap.  Hcre.it.aeemed  to 
find  the  rhododendit>n^  thickets .  as  tatti*active  as  brush  heaps  or 
fallen  trees,  andbut^ricts.fQodne^sjbr  them^  might  perhaps  have 
seemed  more  common.  The  only  specimen  obtained  -does  no^ 
difler  from  northern  ones. 

.;  A  careful  examination  of  my  series  of  twent)'-aix  spectmens  of 
yunco  hyemalis  carolinensis  confirms  the  opinion  I  formed  in 
the  field,  that  this  bird^  recently  described*  by  Mr.  Brewster,  is 
jftt  least  a  very  distinct  racei  Geographical  considerations,  how- 
ever, lead  us  to  expect.that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct. My  specimens  in  the  autumn  plumage. dif&r  remarkably 
little  from  Mr.  Brewster's  series  of  six  spring  birds  which  he  has 
kindly  lent  me  for  comparison.-  .The.  former  are  slightly  paler 
and  bluer  on  the  back  and  head,  and  the  wings  and  tail  are  a  dull 
black  with  a  slight  plumbeous  tinge  instead  of  a  brcVwnish  shade  as 
in  the  spring  birdsv  My  females  are  not  so  deeply  colored  as  the 
m^les,  and  their  backs  are  tinged  with  browns  of  which  color  the 
males  have  little  or  none.  Most  of  the  females  haye,  too,  a  jslight 
brownish  tinge  on  the  flanks.  These  sexual  diflerencesi  however, 
are  not  great,  very  slight  indeed  compared  to  those  of  y,  hyemalis. 
The  color  of  the  iris,  noted  in  twenty-five  individuals,  was  a  warm 
reddish  brown.  Tlie  color  of  the  bill,  which  I  noted  carefully  in 
twenty-five  fresh  specimens,  varies  slightly  in  a  few  cases.  With 
no  well  marked  exception,  the  bill  was  of  u  light  bluish  horn 
color,  the  tip,  and  a  streak  over  each  nostril,  being  dark  brown- 
ish. These  dark  markings  varied  in  extent,  and  there  was  in 
some  cases  a  slight  pinkish  tinge  near  the  gonys.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  bill  is  colored  much  as  in  y,  hyemalis^ — except 
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that  its  general  tint  is  bluish  instead  of  pinkish  or  yellow.  The 
feet,  with  little  variation,  were  grayish  brown,  the  toes  being  con- 
siderably darker  than  the  tarsus.  The  average  measurements  in 
centimetres,  taken  from  the  dried  skins,  of  fifteen  males  are : 
wing,  8.00;  tail,  7.05;  culmen,  1.12;  tarsus,  2.17;  of  eight 
females:  wing,  7.52;  tail,  6.67;  culmen,  1.13;  tarsus,  2.12.* 

A  trip  to  the  top  of  Jones's  Knob,  one  of  the  high  summits 
of  the  Balsam  range  (elevation,  6223  feet),  December  30,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  spend  several  hours  in  the  heavy  balsam 
gprowth  that  covers  the  higher  parts  of  this  range.  There  were 
few  birds  here,  however ;  a  small  flock  of  Black-capped  Chicka- 
dees and  a  Brown  Creeper  were  the  only  ones  seen.  Along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  balsams  Ruffed  Grouse  were  not  uncommon, 
some  half  a  dozen  were  flushed.  Their  favorite  resorts  are  the 
'old  fields.'  These  are  large  open  spaces  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tains, which,  owing  doubtless  to  their  barren  soil,  bear  only  a 
scattered  growth  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  and  have  much  the  look 
of  abandoned  fields.  The  Grouse  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
these  places,  for  among  the  balsams,  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  I  found  their  tracks  in  the  snow  that  lies  unmelted  in 
the  thick  shade  of  these  dark  forests.  In  coloring  they  differ 
little  from  birds  from  Northeastern  Virginia,  and  are  of  the  ex- 
treme form  of  B,  umbellus  farthest  removed  from  the  northern 
B.  u,  t Ogata, 

Some  more  Black-capped  Chickadees  were  brought  me  two 
days  later,  shot  from  a  flock  of  about  twenty  in  the  balsams. 
From  what  I  can  learn  I  do  not  think  they  ever  go  out  of  these 
woods.  With  them  I  received  a  Hairy  Woodpecker  i^Dryobates 
villosus)  also  shot  in  the  balsams,  and  as  it  happened  I  shot  one 
of  the  southern  race  {D.  villosus  auduboni)  the  same  day  in  the 
valley  below,  among  a  hard-wood  growth  at  an  elevation  of  about 
thirty-tliree  hundred  feet. 

The  Black-capped  Chickadees,  of  which  I  have  a  series  of  thir- 
teen, differ  but  slightly  from  the  northern  representatives  of  the 
species.  They  average  a  little  smaller,  and  show  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  form  of  the  bill,  but  unless  there  may  be  differences 
in  plumage  not  observable  at  this  season,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  unlike  to  warrant  separation,  in  spite  of  their  isolated 
situation. 


•  Average  of  seven  specimens. 
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I  have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
winter  fauna  of  the  mountains,  of  which  hitherto  we  have  known 
nothing.  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  investigate  it  more 
thoroughly,  but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  region 
will  be  better  known,  and  the  results  of  long-continued  obsena- 
tions,  at  various  points  and  at  all  seasons,  will  give  definite  knowl- 
edge of  its  birds  in  tlie  place  of  idle  conjecture. 

I  add  a  list  of  the  birds  noted  during:  mv  stav.  I  do  not  include 
in  it  some  species  —  such  as  the  Wild  Turkey,  Woodcock,  and 
several  birds  of  prey  —  of  whose  occurrence  in  winter  I  have  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  but  which  did  not  happen  to  come  under  my 
personal  observation. 


I. 

Mem  la  migrator  ia. 

21. 

Pipilo  erytkropktkalmus. 

2. 

Turdus  aonalaschka  pallasi. 

22. 

Ca  rdina lis  ca  rdina  lis . 

3- 

Sialia  sialis. 

23- 

Passer  dome.sticus. 

4- 

Regulus  satrapa. 

24- 

Sturnclla  magna. 

5- 

Pants  atricapillus. 

25- 

Cyanocitta  cristata. 

6. 

Pants  carol iucnsis. 

26. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus. 

7- 

Pants  bicolor. 

27- 

Corz'us  americanus. 

8. 

Sitta  carolinetisis. 

28 

Sayornis  phcebe. 

9- 

Cc  rth  ia  fa  m  ilia  ris  a  m  c  rica  n  a . 

29. 

Ceophloeus  pHeatus. 

ID. 

Thryothoni^  ludo-'icianiis. 

30- 

Dryobates  pubfscens. 

II. 

Tkryot/tonis  brivicki. 

31- 

Dryobafcs  villostts. 

12. 

Troglodytes  h  /<  ■  m  a  lis . 

32. 

Dryobates  z'illosits  auduboui 

13- 

Dcndroica  corona ta . 

z:^' 

Mclancrpcs  erythrocephalHS 

14. 

SpiHHS  tristis. 

34- 

Colaplvs  auratus. 

15- 

Pooc(r/gs  gra m incus. 

2>>- 

Mcgascops  asio. 

16. 

Zofiotric/i  ia  a  Id  ic  oil  is . 

36. 

Cathartes  aura. 

17- 

Spizella  piisilla. 

37. 

Zcuaiditra  macronra. 

18. 

yuHCo  live  ma  lis. 

3^S. 

Bonasa  timbellus. 

19. 

yunco  hyevialis  Caroline n^is. 

39- 

C  0 1  in  H  s  V  irgin  ia  n  u  s . 

;:o. 

Mclos/<izii  fascial  (I. 

.|(). 

.  1/v  sponsa. 
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LIST   OF   BIRDS   FOUND  IN  ROANE  COUNTY,  TEN- 
NESSEE, DURING   APRIL,    1884,   AND  MARCH 

AND  APRIL,    1885.* 

BY  WILLIAM  II.   FOX,  M.   D. 

Most  of  the  following  notes  were  taken  at  Rockwood,  a  small 
mining  town  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Ridge,  and 
six  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River.  The  town  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  about  70  miles  northeast  of 
Chattanooga.  The  elevation  of  the  town  itself  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  that  of  the  ridge  back  of  it  about  two  thousand 
feet.  The  spring  of  1885  was  decidedly  later  than  that  of  1884, 
but  there  was  no  very  marked  difference  in  the  time  of  arrival  of 
the  migratory  birds.  This  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete, 
but  only  gives  such  species  as  were  fully  identified.  Mr.  R. 
Ridgway  has  kindly  made  the  nomenclature  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  unpublished  'Check-List*  of  the  American  Ornitho- 
logists' Union. t 

♦i.  Turdus  mustelinus. — First  seen  April  19,  1884,  and  April  21,  1885. 
Rather  common. 

2.     Turdus  ustulatus  swainsoni. — Only  once  seen,  April  26,  1885. 

♦3.  Turdus  aonalaschkse  pallasi. — Rather  common  during  March  and 
early  April.  Last  seen  April  24,  1884,  and  April  15,  1885.  In  song  Marclr 
16,  1S85. 

♦4.  Merula  migratoria. — Abundant  in  large  flocks  during  March.  Com- 
mon until  the  middle  of  April,  1S84,  but  scarce  after  first  of  April,  1885. 
The  flocks  keep  entirely  in  the  woods. until  the  last  of  March.  Building 
April  7,  1884. 

5.     Mimus  polyglottos. — Only  once  seen,  April  6,   1885. 

♦6.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April  11, 
1S85.     Reported  April  i,   1S85.     Very  common  later  in  the  month. 

♦7.  Harporhynchus  rufus. — First  seen  April  5,  1884,  and  April  7,  1885. 
Common  after  those  dates. 

♦8.  Sialia  sialis. — Very  common  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March  ; 
after  that  less  so.     Building  March  26,  1885,  ^"^  April  5.  1884. 

•  [The  present  list  is  one  of  special  importance  as  being  i\\G  first  pertaining  to  the 
birds  of  Tennessee  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
not  marked  with  an  asterisk  (prefixed  to  the  number),  the  species  are  verified  by 
specimens  in  the  National  Museum  collection,  which  have  been  kindly  presented  by 
Dr.  Fox.— R.  Ridgway.] 

t  [This  paper,  it  should  be  stated,  was  received  before  the  publication  of  the  A.  U. 
U.  Check-List,  and  thus,  while  conforming  to  it  in  nomenclature,  as  explained,  does 
not  follow  its  arrangement. — Edd.] 
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*9.  Polioptila  coenilea. — Found  during  the  whole  of  April,  1884.  ^^^ 
seen  April  4,  1885.     Common  after  that  date. 

*io.  Regulus  calendula. — Only  once  seen,  April  3,  1884.  In  1885.  ^^^ 
seen  March  31,  and  common  until  April  22.     In  song  April  20,  1885. 

*ii.  Regulus  satrapa. — Not  met  with  in  April,  1884,  but  rather  com- 
mon in  1885.     Last  seen  April  15. 

*I2.  Parus  bicolor. — Fairly  common  both  years.  Building  April  16, 
1884. 

♦13.     Parus  carolinensis. — Very  common  both  years. 

^14.     Sitta  carolinensis. — Rather  common.     Building  March  30,  1885. 

^15.  Certhia  familiaris  americana. — Rather  common  during  March  and 
early  April.     Last  seen  April  8,  1884,  and  April  15,  1885. 

*i6.     Thryothonis  ludovicianus. — Common,  especially  in  the  village. 

♦17.  Thryothonis  bewickii. — Only  once  seen;  a  male  shot  from  t 
fence  at  the  side  of  a  road,  April  6,  1885. 

*i8.     Troglodytes   hiemalis. — Single  individuals  seen   April  3  and  5, 

1884,  A"d  March  4,  21,  and  27,  and  April  4  and  13,  1885.     The  last  seen  vnc^ 
on  the  low  lands  near  the  Tennessee  River. 

^19.  Anthus  pensilvanicus. — Not  seen  in  1884,  but  common  in 
meadows  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  March,  1885. 

*2o.  Mniotilta  varia. — First  seen  April  6,  1884;  March  31,  1885.  Soon 
became  common. 

*2i.     Compsothlypis  americana. — First  seen  April  24,   1884;   April  20, 

1885.  Not  common. 

*22.  Helmithenis  vermivonis. — Not  common.  A  male  taken  April 
24,  1884,  and  another  April  17,  1885.     Three  or  four  were  seen   April  26, 

1885. 

23.  Dendroica  estiva. — First  seen  April  17,  1884,  and  April  16,  1885. 
Rather  common  on  the  lower  lands.     Building  April  22,  1885. 

♦24.  Dendroica  coronata. — Only  once  seen  in  1884  (April  3).  First 
seen  March  27,  1885.     Common  near  Tennessee  River  until  last  of  April. 

^25.  Dendroica  blackburniae. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April  16, 
1885.     Several  seen  later.     All  were  males. 

26.  Dendroica dominica  albilora. — Only  met  with  twice;  April  18  and 
22,  1884. 

♦27.  Dendroica  virens. — Common  during  April,  1884  and  1885.  First 
seen  March  31,  18S5. 

*28.  Dendroica  vigorsii. — Not  seen  during  April,  1884,  ^^^  '885.  First 
seen  March  13,  1885,  ^"^  ^^^^  **^c  March  28,  1885.  My  notes  for  latter 
date  say  "very  common  in  Konj(." 

♦29.  Dendroica  discolor. — First  seen  April  16,  1S84,  and  April  15,  1885. 
Common. 

*3o.  Seiurus  aurocapillus. — Twice  seen  ;  a  female  taken  April  15,  1884, 
and  one  seen  April  26,  1885. 

31.  Seiurus  motacilla. — First  seen  March  21,  1885;  rather  common 
after  April  i,  of  that  year.  Not  met  with  until  April  12,  1S84.  **Singing 
while  on  the  wing"  April  17,  18S4. 
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*32.  Geothl3rpis  formosa. — First  seen  April  19,  1884.  Not  common  in 
18S4,  and  not  met  with  in  1885. 

*^^.  Geothl3rpis  trichas. — First  seen  April  17,  1884,  and  April  22,  1885. 
Rather  common. 

♦34.  Icteria  virens. — Not  seen  in  1884.  First  seen  April  23,  1885. 
Rather  common. 

♦35.  Sylvania  mitrata. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  ^^^  April  13,  1885. 
Qiiite  common  in  1S84,  but  scarce  in  1885. 

♦36.  Setophaga  niticilla. — First  seen  April  16,  1884  (males);  April  24, 
1SS4  (females),  and  April  15,  1885  (males).     Common. 

♦37.  Virco  olivaceus. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April  22,  1885. 
Common  in  1884,  but  rather  scarce  in  1885. 

♦38.  Virco  flavifrons. — First  seen  April  24,  1884,  ^"<^  April  14,  1885. 
Very  common  on  April  15,  1885. 

*39-  Virco  solitarius. — Not  seen  in  1884,  and  but  twice  observed  in 
1885  (April  15  and  17). 

♦40.  Virco  novcboracensis. — First  seen  April  15,  1884,  ^^^  April  6, 
1S85.     Very  common  by  middle  of  April,  1885.     ^^  song  on  arrival. 

♦41.  Lanius  ludovicianus. — Not  seen  in  1884.  Two  females  taken 
March  18  and  20,  18S5. 

42.  Progne  subis. — First  seen  March  30,  1885.  Common  in  the  village 
during  April  of  both  years. 

43.  Petrochclidon  lunifrons. — Once  seen  on  April  23,  1884.  Not  seen 
in  1885. 

44.  Chclidon  erythrogastcr. — First  seen  April  17,  1884,  and  April  9, 
1S85.     Not  very  common. 

♦45.  Tachycineta  bicolor. — Not  common.  Seen  April  i,  1884,  and  a 
few  during  April,  1885. 

♦46.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April 
4,  18S5.  This  was  the  commonest  of  the  Swallows,  and  was  abundant 
near  the  river. 

♦47.  Piranga  erythromelas. — Two  males,  April  19  and  24,  1884,  and 
two  males  and  one  female  April  26,  1885. 

48.  Piranga  rubra. — One  male,  .\pril  24,  1884,  and  another  in  song 
April  19.  18S5. 

♦49.  Carpodacus  purpureas. — Not  seen  in  1884.  First  seen  March  28, 
1885:  "feeding  on  partly  opened  buds  of  the  maples."  Small  flocks  seen 
afterwards. 

♦50.  Spinus  tristis. — Common  in  flocks  both  years.  Some  of  the  males 
were  in  full  spring  phnnage  by  April  9,  18S5. 

♦51.  Poocsetcs  gramineus. — Not  seen  in  1884.  Common  during  March, 
1S85.  and  last  seen  April  17,  18S5. 

*52.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna.-— Not  seen  in  1884.  Fir^^t 
noted  March  18.  1SS5.      Wry  common  on  low  ground. 

*53.  Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus. — Twice  taken,  a  male  on 
March  24.  and  a  t'cniale  on  April  17,  1SS5.     No  others  seen. 

*54.  Ammodramus  henslowi. — Twice  taken,  a  male  on  March  23,  and 
a  female  on  April  16.  iS!S5.     No  others  seen. 
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♦55.  Zonotrichia  albicollis. — Common  in  April,  1884.  In  1885,  first 
seen  March  13.  Common  after  that  date,  but  most  so  during  first  two 
weeks  in  April. 

*56.  Spizella  pusilla. — Very  abundant  in  floeks  until  the  middle  of 
April,  1884;  also  during  March  to  middle  of  April,  1885.  Found  in  scat- 
tered pairs  during  the  rest  of  the  month. 

*57-  Spizella  socialis. — Abundant  in  large  flocks  during  April,  1884, 
and  April,  1885,  but  not  common  during  March,  1885. 

♦58.  Junco  hyemalis. — Abundant  during  March,  1885.  Scattered  flocks 
remained  until  the  middle  of  April.     Last  seen  April   16,  1884.,  and  April 

15,  1885. 

♦59.  Peucaea  aestivalis  bachmani. — Twice  seen  during  1884.  Both 
were  males  and  were  taken  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  April  3  and  5.  In  18S5 
I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  until  April  14,  when  two  were  shot  in  an 
open  pine  grove  near  the  base  of  the  ridge.  Five  others  were  aften*'ards 
taken  within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet.  They  were  very  difficult  to  flush,  but 
when  once  flushed  they  flew  directly  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  pines 
and  were  easily  shot.  Only  a  single  individual  was  met  with  away  from 
this  locality. 

♦60.  Melospiza  georgiana. — Not  seen  during  1S84.  In  1885,  first  seen 
March  19.  Very  abundant  in  marshy  fields  until  the  first  of  April,  then 
remained  common. 

♦61.  Melospiza  fasciata. — Only  once  seen,  April  2,  1884.  Very  com- 
mon during  March,  1S85.     Not  seen  after  April  17,  1885. 

♦62.  Passerella  iliaca. — Not  seen  during  1884.  Last  seen  March  28, 
i88s.     Not  common. 

♦63.     Passer  domesticus. — Not  common.    A  few  each  year  in  the  village. 

♦64.     Pipilo  erythrophthalmus. — Common  both  years. 

*6s.     Cardinalis  cardinalis.  —  Verv  common  both  vears. 
66,     Passerina  cyanea. — Two  mules  seen  April  24,  1885. 

♦67.  Molothrus  ater. — Not  seen  in  1884.  A  few  April,  1885.  ^^>^  com- 
mon. 

*68.  Agelaius  phceniceus. — Common  in  flocks  mixed  with  ^misnili, 
both  vears. 

♦69.     Sturnella  magna. — Common  in  flocks  both  years. 

70.  Icterus  spurius. — A  male   seen   April    25,   and  a  female  April  26. 
1885. 

71.  Icterus  galbula.  -First    seen   April   16,   18S4,  and    April  22,  1885. 
Common. 

♦72.  Scolecophagus  carolinus. — Two  taken,  and  another  seen  April  18, 
1885. 

♦73.     Quiscalus  quiscula.* — Common,  especially  during  April,  1885. 

♦[Tlie  sfrifs  ot  (iracklrs  (olh'ctcd  by  Dr.  Vox  .iro  of  extreme  interest,  as  showinj^ 
that  Q.ijuiscuLi  is  tlir  |)n.'v.iiliniL;  form  in  Mastcrn  rt'tinessre-  the  only  |X>rtion  of  the 
country  \\«'st  of  tin*  A!le^h.lnie^  from  whicli  I  hav  t-vcr  seen  specimens.  The  series 
obtained  by  Dr.  Fox  imlndcb  nine  exam|)les  ot  (^.  -////w/z/i/  and  two  of  (/.  tz-^rir.i,  not 
one  of  them  b<"in>j  inicrmi'diatir  between  these  two  very  strongly  characterized  mccs.  if 
not  species.— R.   R.] 
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^74.  Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus. — Out  of  eleven  Crackles  procured  but 
two  were  of  this  variety. 

75.  Corvus  americanus. — Qiiite  common. 

76.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus. — Seen  April  17,  1884,  ^"^  March  21,  1885. 
♦77.     Cyanocitta  cristata. — Common  both  years. 

♦78.  Tyrannua  tyrannus. — First  seen  April  17, 1884,  and  April  17, 1885. 
Common. 

♦79.  Myiarchus  crinitus. — One  taken  April  24,  1884,  and  one  taken  and 
another  seen  April  15,  1885. 

*8o.  Sayomis  phoebe. — Very  common  both  years.  Building  April  10, 
1885.     Nest  and  five  eggs  found  April  19,  1884. 

81.  Contopus  virens. — A  single  specimen  seen  April  26,  1884. 

82.  Trochilus  colubris. — First  seen  April  19,  1884,  and  April  17,  1885. 
Common. 

83.  Chaetura  pelagica. — First  seen  April  17,  1884,  ^"^  April  17,  1885. 
Verv  common. 

84.  Antrostomus  carolinensis? — An  individual  of  this  genus  was  seen 
April  15,  1885.  From  size  and  color  it  was  thought  to  be  of  this  species. 
Kone  were  heard  either  vear. 

85.  Chordeiles  virginianus. — First  seen  April  26,  1884.  Not  seen  dur- 
ing 1885. 

*86.     Dryobates  villosus  audnbonii. — A  few  each  year. 

♦87.     Dryobates  pubescens. — Very  common. 

♦88.  Dryobates  borealis. — Rare.  Three  seen  April  10,  1884,  two  of 
which,  a  male  and  female.  I  succeeded  in  shooting.  It  was  not  met  with 
again  until  April  22,  1885,  when  I  shot  a  solitary  male,  about  six  miles 
from  the  place  where  I  found  the  former  ones. 

♦89.     Sphyrapicus  varius. — Not  very  common;  taken  both  years. 

*9o.     Ceophloeus  pileatus. — Not  very  common  ;  taken  both  years. 

♦91.  Melanerpes  carolinus. — Not  seen  in  1884.  Rather  common  in  1885, 
most  so  during  April. 

92.     Melanerpes  erythrocephalus. — One  adult  seen  March  9,  1885. 

*93.  Colaptes  auratus. — V^ery  common.  They  kept  with  the  flocks  of 
Robins  {Afernla  migratoria^  during  March  and  early  April. 

94.  Ceryle  alcyon. — Fairly  common  on  the  larger  streams. 

95.  Megascops  asio. — Two  reported  shot  in  the  village.     Not  seen. 

96.  Falco  sparverius. — A  few  seen  ;  not  common. 

97.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis. — One  seen  April  22,  1884. 

98.  Cathartes  aura. — Very  common. 

99.  Catharista  atrata. — Several  small  flocks  seen. 

♦100.  Zenaidura  macroura. — Very  common.     'Cooing' April  9,  1885. 

loi.  Meleagris  gallopavo. — Still  quite  common  in  the  mountains. 

102.  Bonasa  umbellus. — Rather  common  in  the  mountains. 

103.  Colinus  virginianus. — Very  common. 

104.  Ardea  virescens. — First  seen  April  18,  1884,  and  April  26,  1885. 

105.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  naBvius.-One  April  24,  1885. 

*io6.     ^gialitis  vociferus. — Not  seen  in  18S4.     In  1885  first  seen  March 
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3,  and  was  abundant  until  the  first  of  April.     A  single  individual,  April 
22,  1885. 

107.     Philojiela  minor. — A  few  during  March,  1885. 
♦108.     Gallinago  delicata.— Not  seen  in  1884.     First  seen  March  6,  18S5, 
and  last  seen  April  7.     Abundant. 
♦109.     Totanus  solitarius. — A  few  in  April,  1884,  and  April,   1885. 
no.     Actitis  macularius. — First  seen  April,  17,  1884,  and  April  15, 1885. 
Not  common. 

111.  Fulica  americana. — One  found  dead<  April  23,  1884. 

112.  Branta  canadensis. — One  flock,  March  3,  1885. 

113.  Anas  discors. — Common  in  April,  1885. 

114.  Aix  sponsa. — One  pair,  April  4,  1885. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  WESTERN  MANITOBA. 

BY  ERNEST  E.  T.  SETOX. 

( Concluded  from  p.  156.) 

130.  Trochilus  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. — Not  ob- 
served hy  me  in  any  part  of  the  Assiniboine  Valley,  though  given  a* 
**occasional  at  Qu*Appclle";  "specimens  seen  on  Red  Deer  River,  August 
16,  1 88 1,"  and  tolerably  common  along  the  Red  River. 

131.  Milvulus  forficatus.  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. — Accidental. 
One  found  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  at  Portage  la  Prairie.  October,  1S84.  (See 
Auk,  April,  1S85,  p.  218.) 

132.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. — Very  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Very  common  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Ar- 
rives May  24;  departs  August  30. 

133.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. — Very  rare  summer 
resident  about  Winnipeg.  Not  taken  in  Assiniboine  region,  though  I 
believe  I  have  several  times  heard  it  near  the  Big  Plain.  Taken  bv  Pro- 
fessor Macoun  at  Lake  Manitoba.  June  17,  iSSi. 

134.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Phcj^be.  Pewee. — A  single  pair  reported  from 
Winnipeg  by  Mr.  lline.     Not  examined  by  me. 

135.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  at  Duck  Mountain,  Big  Plain.  Portage  la  Prairie.  Winnipeg: 
probably  all  over.     Rare  on  Red  Deer  River  and  Porcupine  Mountain. 

136.  Contopus  virens.  W-ooo  Pkwee. — Tolerably  common  summer 
resident,  probably  all  over:  noted  at  Pembina  {Coites),  Winnipeg,  Por- 
tage la  Prairie.  Big  Plain,  and  Duck  Mountain. 

137.  Contopus  richardsonii.  Western  Wood  Pewee. — Common  sum- 
mer resident,  noted  about  Big  Plain. 
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138.  Bmpidonaz  flaviventris.  Ybllow-bbllibd  Flycatcher. — I  found 
this  species  breeding  in  the  Duck  Mountain,  June,  1884. 

139.  Bmpidonaz  acadicus.  Acadian  Flycatcher. — I  found  this 
species  breeding  in  the  Duck  Mountain,  June,  1884.  It  was  tolerably 
common  there,  but  has  not  been  noted  elsewhere. 

140.  Empidonax  pusillus  traillii.  Traill's  Flycatcher. — Common 
at  Pembina  in  the  migration  during  the  first  week  in  June  (Co««). 
Duck  and  Riding  Mountains.  **Lake  Manitoba,  June  17,  1881.  Only  one 
specimen  procured."  The  species  is  doubtless  much  more  widely  diffused 
and  common  than  these  fragmentary  observations  would  seem  to  indicate. 

141.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. — Very  abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  Found  at  Lake  Manitoba  and  Red  Deer  River; 
also  very  common  at  Manitoba  House.  Arrives  May  20;  departs  late  in 
September. 

142.  Otocoris  alpestris  leucobema. — Pallid  Horxed  Lark. — Abun- 
dant all  over.  Resident  excepting  during  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary.    Breeds  twice  each  season. 

143.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Magpie. — Irregular,  rare  resi- 
dent. Found  west  of  Fort  Ellice,  and  on  the  upper  Assiniboine  {Macoun), 
Resident  in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg  (Hine).  A  single  specimen 
reported  from  Brandon,  in  the  centre  of  the  Assiniboine  region. 

144.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay. — Tolerably  common  summer 
resident  all  over.  Found  at  Red  Deer  and  Swan  Rivers.  Arrives  early 
in  April;  departs  late  in  November  (  W.  G.  A.  Brodie). 

145.  Perisoreus  canadensis.  Canada  Jay.  Whiskey-Jack.  Wis-ka- 
tjan. — Abundant  resident  all  over.  Abundant  throughout  Winnipegoosis 
region.  The  common  name  of  this  bird  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
(Cree?)  Wis-ka-tjan.     This  last  name  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

146.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  American  Raven. — Tolerably  common 
winter  resident  on  the  Big  Plain.  Occasional  atQu'Appelle.  Occasional 
along  the  boundary  (C<?«^5).  Winter  visitant  about  Winnipeg,  and  resi- 
dent in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg. 

147.  Corvus  americanus.  American  Crow. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Found  at  Lake  Winnipeg  {Bcii)^  Cross  Lake  {Kennicott), 
Arrives  April  i ;  departs  November  1. 

148.  Dolichonyx  oryzivonis  albinucha.  Bobolink. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.  Pembina  specimens  {^Coues)  and  Carberry  speci- 
mens apparently  are  of  the  white-naped  variety  albinucha;  therefore  I 
assume  this  to  be  the  form  throughout.  Arrives  May  20;  departs  Septem- 
ber 7. 

149.  Molothnis  ater.  Cowbird.— Very  abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  Arrives  May  15;  departs  late  in  the  fall,  but  disappears  for  a  time 
during  the  moult  at  the  end  of  August.  They  are  then  to  be  found,  I 
believe,  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes  with  the  Grackles. 

150.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
— Common  in  Assiniboine  Valley.  Very  abundant  in  Red  River  Valley. 
Summer  resident.     Arrives  May  i ;  departs  late  in  October. 
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151.  AgeUiuB  phceniceuB.  Rxd-winobd  Blackbird. — \erf  abun- 
dant summer  resident  all  over.    Arrives  April  20;  departs  late  in  October. 

153.  Stumella  magna  neglecta.  Western  Meadow  Lark. — ^Abun- 
dant  summer  resident  all  over.    Arrives  April  15 ;  departs  October  15. 

153.  Icterus  spurius.  Orchard'  Oriole.^— One  specimen  taken  tt 
Pembina,  early  in  June,  1873,  by  Dr.  Coues. 

154.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  Red  River  Valley,  Big  Plain,  and  upper  Assiniboine.  **Very  com- 
mon in  woods  along  Lake  Manitoba.**  Arrives  May  30;  departs  August 
30. 

155.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird. — Enormouslj 
abundant  migrant  all  over.  Breeds  commonly  about  Big  Plain  and 
Winnipeg.  Builds  on  the  ground  a  nest  of  hair  and  fibres  much  like  that 
of  a  Savanna  Sparrow  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  necessarily  near  the 
water.  '*Very  abundant  on  the  Swan  River  in  September,  1881."  Arrives 
April  15 ;  departs  November  i. 

156.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird.  Satin 
Bird. — ^Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  April  15 ;  builds  a 
nest  of  straw  and  mud,  on  a  log  or  in  the  bushes  close  by  or  in  the  water. 
Departs  November  i. 

157*  Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus.  Bronzed  Gracklb. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.     Arrives  April  20;  departs  October  15. 

158.  Coccothraustes  vespertina.  Evening  Grosbeak. — Common  win- 
ter visitant  in'  the  vicinities  of  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Qu*- 
Appelle.     Big  Island  in  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  (/?.  H,  Hunter). 

159.  Pinicola  enucleator.  Pine  Grosbeak — Abundant  winter  visitant 
in  Red  River  Valley,  about  the  Big  Plain,  and  at  Qu'Appelle;  probably 
all  over.  Found  by  Professor  Macoun  at  Red  Deer  Lake,  July,  1881. 
Probably  breeding  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region. 

i6a  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch. — Abundant  summer 
resident  in  Red  River  Valley.  Noted  as  common  on  the  Big  Plain  in 
migration  only,  but  probably  breeding  all  over,  as  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Coues 
as  found  **in  small  numbers  on  Turtle  Mountain  during  the  latter  part  of 
July.  It  doubtless  breeds  in  this  locality."  It  was  found  by  Professor 
Macoun  at  Swan  Lake  House,  July  11,  1881.  Arrives  early  in  May; 
departs  middle  of  September. 

161.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  American  Crossbill. — Common  as 
a  winter  visitant  at  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Big  Plain.  Possibly 
breeding,  as  it  is  known  to  do  so  in  Minnesota  {Trippt), 

162.  Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. — Common  win- 
ter visitant  about  Winnipeg  and  Big  Plain. 

163.  Acanthis  homemannii  exilipes.  Hoary  Redpoll. — A  tolerably 
common  fall  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain,  accompanying  A.  linaria, 

164.  Acanthis  linaria.  Redpoll. — Abundant  fall  and  winter  visitant 
along  Red  River,  and  all  along  the  Assiniboine  River. 

165.  Spinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch.  Wild  Canary. — Com 
mon  summer  resident  in  Red  River  Valley,  and  all  along  the  Assiniboine 
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River.    Probably  all  over.    Arrives  last  week  of  Maj ;  departs  middle  of 
September. 

166.  SpinuB  pinus.  Pinb  Siskin. — ^An  irregular  spring  and  fall  visi- 
tant on  the  Big  Plain.  **During  June  it  is  found  along  the  Red  River  in 
hundreds." 

167.  Plectrophenaz  nivalis.  Snowflaks.  Snow  Bunting. — ^Very 
abundant  spring,  fall,  and  winter  resident,  on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la 
Prairie,  and  along  Red  River;  doubtless  all  over. 

168.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspur. — ^Very  abundant 
spring  and  fall  migrant  on  Big  Plain,  Souris  Plain,  and  along  Red  River 
near  Winnipeg.     Arrives  May  15,  and  again  September  30. 

169.  Calcarius  pictus.  Smith's  Longspur.  Painted  Longspur. — 
Abundant  spring,  but  rare  fall  migrant  on  Big  Plain  and  at  Winnipeg. 
Fall  migrant  on  Souris  (Co««).  Arrives  on  May  10;  and  again  Septem- 
ber 15. 

170.  Calcarius  omatus.  Chestnut-collared  Longspur. — Common 
summer  resident  all  over.  Local  in  distribution,  many  pairs  sometimes 
affecting  a  limited  area  of  dry  prairie,  while  again  for  miles  no  more  of 
the  species  are  to  be  seen.    Arrives  May  16;  departs  August  30. 

171.  Poocsetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow. 
Baywing.  Very  abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  May  i; 
departs  September  30. 

173.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savanna 
Sparrow. — Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Red  Deer  River  and 
Manitoba  House.     Arrives  May  i ;  departs  September  30. 

173.  Ammodramus  bairdii.  Baird's  Sparrow. — Abundant  summer 
resident  throughout  the  Assiniboine  Valley,  wherever  there  are  alkaline 
flats. 

174.  Ammodramus  lecontei.  Leconte's  Sparrow. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  throughout  the  Assiniboine  Valley.  Arrives  May  i ;  departs 
September  30.     Nest  found  June  26,  1882.  (See  Auk,  January,  1885,  P*  24.) 

175.  Chondestes  grammacus.  Lark  Sparrow. — Very  rare  summer 
resident.     Noted  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg. 

176.  Zonotrichia  querula.  Harris's  Sparrow. — Abundant  spring 
and  fall  mig^nt  on  Souris,  Big  Plain,  and  along  Red  River.  Arrives 
May  15 ;  and  again  September  20. 

177.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  White-crowned  Sparrow. — Rare  mi- 
grant on  Big  Plain. 

178.  Zonotrichia  intermedia.  Intermediate  Sparrow. — ^Abundant 
on  the  Souris  in  fall  migration  {Coues). 

179.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  White-throated  Sparrow. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  along  the  Assiniboine  River  from  Duck  Mountain 
to  Winnipeg,  also  along  Red  River.  Very  common  around  Lake  Mani- 
toba.    Arrives  early  in  May ;  departs  late  in  October. 

180.  Spizella  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow.  Abundant  migrant.  Noted 
on  Souris  {Coues)j  Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Winnipeg. 

idi.     Spizella  socialis.     Chipping  Sparrow. — Very  rare  summer  resi- 
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dent.     Noted  on  Big  Plain,  and  at  Portage  la  Prairie.     Arrives  in  April 
{W.  G.  A.Brodie). 

182.  Spizella  pallida.  Clay-colored  Sparrow. — ^Very  abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.  Lake  Manitoba  and  northward.  Arrives  May  15; 
departs  October  15. 

183.  Spizella  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow. — Found  breeding  at  Red 
River  Settlement  (Z>.  G«««).  Observed  in  Red  River  Vallejr  (/?.  H. 
Hunter) . 

184.  Junco  •  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  Abundant  migrant 
all  over.  Probably  breeding  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region,  as  it  breedsin 
Minnesota  {Tripfe),     Red  Deer  River. 

185.  Junco  hyemalis  oregonus.  Oregon  Junco. — In  addition  to  the 
preceding  is  a  form  that  is  more  nearly  oregonus  than  typical  hyemalis. 
It  accompanies  hyemalis  in  the  migrations. 

186.  Melospiza  fasciata.  Song  Sparrow. — Summer  resident  all  over. 
Not  common.  Found  at  Lake  Manitoba  and  at  Norway  House.  Arrives 
late  in  April ;  departs  early  in  October. 

187.  Melospiza  lincolni.  Lincoln's  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  fall 
migrant  on  Souris  (^Coues).  Rare  migrant  on  Big  Plain.  Noted  during 
first  week  of  May  and  first  week  of  September. 

188.  Melospiza  georg^ana.  Swamp  Sparrow.  —  Common  summer 
resident  all  over.     Arrives  early  in  May;  departs  in  October, 

189.  Passerella  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow.  Common  migrant  on  Big 
Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River  near  Winnipeg.  Breed- 
ing abundantly  on  Duck  Mountain. 

190.  Pipilo  erythropthalmus.  Towhee. — Common  summer  resident 
on  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River.  **Not  uncommon  about  Pembina** 
(^Coues).     Arrives  May  20;  departs  August 30. 

191.  Pipilo  maculatus  arcticus.  Arctic  Towhee. — Found  bj  Dr. 
Coues  on  the  Souris  near  the  Boundary. 

192.  Habia  ludoviciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  —  Tolerably 
common  summer  resident  on  Big  Plain,  and  along  Red  River  near  Win- 
nipeg. * 'Abundant  at  Pembina  (Coues).  At  Lake  Manitoba  and  Red 
River."     Arrives  late  in  May. 

193.  Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting.  Buffalo  Bird. — 
Souris  Plain,  and  west  to  Cypress  Hills  (Afacoun). 

194.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager. — Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter 
writes  me  that  in  June,  1880,  while  camping  east  of  Winnipeg,  he  observed 
a  pair,  evidently  nesting,  and  adds  that  his  companion,  Mr.  Clementi- 
Smith,  has  "seen  several  pairs  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg.*'  ''Lake 
Winnipeg"  (Ridgiuay).     Rare  at  Qu'Appelle. 

195.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin. —  Tolerably  common  summer 
resident.  Noted  at  Pembina  River  (Set on).  Turtle  Mountain  (Cones), 
Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River  and  Lake  Manitoba. 
Arrives  early  in  May ;  departs  late  in  August. 

196.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. — Very  abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.     Arrives  May  15;  departs  August  30. 
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197.  Chelidon  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow. — ^Tolerably  common 
summer  resident.  Noted  on  Souris  River  (Coufs),  on  Big  Plain  at  Portage 
la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.     Arrives  in  the  first  week  of  May. 

198.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. Noted  at  Pembina  {Coues),  Turtle  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Riding 
Mountain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.  Arrives  May  5; 
departs  August  25. 

199.  Clivicola  riparia.  Bank  Swallow.  Sand  Martin. — Common 
summer  resident  all  over. 

200.  Ampelis  gamilus.  Bohemian  Wax-wing. — A  regular  and  abun- 
dant winter  visitant  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg. 

201.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Wax- wing.  Cherry  Bird. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  early  in  June.  Winnipeg  River 
(^Kennicott)* 

202.  Lanius  borealis.  Northern  Shrike. — Tolerably  common  spring 
and  fall  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg.  Ar- 
rives April  7  (  W^.  G.  A.  Brodie), 

203.  Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitoroides.  White-rumped  Shrike. — 
Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  early  in  May;  departs  late 
in  September. 

204.  Virco  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent; noted  all  over  excepting  in  the  Souris  region.  At  Lake  Winnipeg 
abundant  {Brewer).  Very  abundant  about  Lake  Manitoba.  Arrives 
May  24;  departs  late  in  August. 

205.  Vireo  philadelphicus.  Philadelphia  Vireo. — Found  the  nest 
and  eggs  near  Fort  Pelly  (northwest  of  Duck  Mountain),  June  9,  1884. 
(See  Auk,  July,  1885,  pp.  305,  306.)  "Quite  common"  along  the  Red  River 
near  the  Boundary  (^Coues). 

206.  Vireo  gilvus.  Warbling  Vireo. — Abundant  summer  resident 
all  along  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers.  Noted  also  on  Riding  and 
Duck'Mountains.     Selkirk  {Brewer).     Arrives  May  30. 

207.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  Summer  resident 
along  Red  River,  and  taken  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Christy  west  of  Marfitoba,  but 
not  recorded  from  any  other  point. 

208.  Vireo  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo.  —  Tolerably  common 
summer  resident.  Noted  at  Turtle  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Duck  Mountain, 
a.nd  along  Red  River.     At  Pembina  {Cones).     Arrives  about  May  15. 

209.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black-and- White  Warbler. — Abundant  sum- 
rner  resident.  Noted  at  Duck  Mountain,  Riding  Mountain,  Big  Plain, 
Mortage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.  At  Pembina  {Coues).  Water 
Hen  River. 

210.  Helminthophila  nificapilla.  Nashville  Warbler.  Rather  rare 
summer  resident.     Noted  on  Duck  Mountain  and  along  Red  River. 

211.  Helminthophila  celata.  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  Abun- 
dant summer  resident  on  Big  Plain  and  Riding  Mountain,  and  along  Red 
River.     Abundant  fall  migrant  on  Souris  (Coues).     Arrives  May  12. 

212.  Helminthophila  peregrina.     Tennessee  Warbler. — Rare  sum- 
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mer  resident.  Noted  on  Big  Plain  and  Duck  Mountain,  and  along  Red 
River  near  Winnipeg.  At  Pembina  common  in  the  spring  migration 
{Coues).     North  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (^ICcnnicott) . 

213.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Cape  May  Warbler.  —  '^Plentiful*'  along 
Red  River.     "North  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and   Moose  Factory"  {Ridgway), 

214.  Dendroica  sestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Spider  Bird. — Vc7 
abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  "Very  common  in  the  wooded 
country  of  the  N.  M^  Territory"  {Macoun),  Arrives  May  24;  departs 
September  7. 

215.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler.  —  Abundant  migrant 
Noted  on  the  Souris  {Cones) ^  on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and 
along  Red  River.    Lake  Manitoba.    Arrives  May  5 ;  departs  Septemberi2. 

216.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler. — On  Big  Plain  noted 
only  as  a  rare  migrant.  Common  along  Red  River.  "Found  at  Duck 
Bay,  Lake  Winnipegoosis." 

217.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident.  On  Duck  and  Riding  Mountains,  on  the  Big 
Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.     Arrives  early  in  June. 

218.  Dendroica  castanea.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  —  "Common 
along  Red  River."     Not  noted  elsewhere. 

219.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler. — A  rare  migrant  on 
the  Big  Plain.     Abundant  migrant  along  Red  River. 

220.  Dendroica  blackbumiae.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  —  A  rare 
migrant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River.  Apparently  breeding  in 
the  Winnipegoosis  region.     "Swan  Lake  and  Porcupine  Mountain." 

221.  Dendroica  vigorsii.  Pine  Warbler. — "Duck  Bay,  Lake  Winni- 
pegoosis."    Breeding,  I  suppose. 

222.  Dendroica  palmanim.  Palm  Warbler. — Abundant  as  a  migrant 
on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.  Passes  about 
the  first  week  of  May,  and  again  about  September  15. 

223.  Seiunis  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird. — Common  summer  resident  on 
Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Praric,  and  along  Red  River.  "Abundant  around 
Lake  Manitoba."     Arrives  late  in  May. 

224.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Water-thrush.  —  Common  summer 
resident  on  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River.  Around  Lakes  of  the  N.  W. 
Territory  {Macoun). 

225.  Geothlypis  agilis.  Connecticut  Warbler. — Tolerably  common 
summer  resident.  Noted  on  Duck  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  and  along  Red 
River.     Nest  found  June  21,  18S3.     (See  Auk,  April,  1884,  pp.  192,  193.) 

226.  Geothlypis  Philadelphia.  Mourning  Warbler — Common  sum- 
mer resident  on  Big  Plain  and  in  Red  River  Valley.  "Very  abundant  at 
Water  lien  River  and  Swan  Lake." 

227.  Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat. — Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.     "At  Water  Hen  River." 

228.  Sylvania  pusilla.  Wilson's  Warbler. — Observed  in  May  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain.     Rather  common  along  Red  River. 

229.  Sylvania  canadensis.     Canadian    Warbler. — Doubtless  breed- 
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ing;  though  noted  as  a  rare  migrant  only  on  the  Big  Plain.  Common 
along  Red  River.  *'At  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipegoosis."  Winnipeg  River 
in  June  (^Kennicott). 

230.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart. — Common  summer 
resident  all  over.  **Very  abundant  around  Lake  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 
River    (AV»«iVo//)."     Arrives  early  in  May. 

231.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit. — Abundant  spring  and 
fall  migrant  on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  on  the  Souris  (Coues)^ 
and  along  Red  River. 

232.  Anthus  spragueii.  Sprague*s  Pipit.  Missouri  Skylark. — 
Abundant  summer  resident  of  Assiniboine  region  only.  Arrives  May  i; 
departs  September  i. 

233.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Lake  Winnipeg  (^Brewer).  Arrives  May  20;  departs  early  in 
September. 

234.  Harporhjmchus  rufus.  Brown  Thrasher. — Common  summer 
resident  throughout  Red 'River  Valley,  on  the  Big  Plain,  and  Riding 
Mountain.     At  Swan  River.     Arrives  May  20;  departs  September  7. 

235.  Troglodytes  a^don  parkmanii.  Western  House  Wren. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  May  20;  departs  about  the  end  of 
September. 

236.  Troglodytes  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. — Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter  writes 
me  that  this  species  is  a  common  summer  resident  east  of  Winnipeg. 

237.  Cistothorus  stellaris.  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  Near  Fort  Pelly  {Seton).  At  Water  Hen 
River.     Arrives  May  15;  departs  September  15. 

238.  Cistothorus  palustris.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  Rare  sum- 
mer resident.  Noted  at  Winnipeg,  and  at  Water  Hen  River.  Not  found 
yet  in  Assiniboine  region.  Apparently  of  extensive  though  erratic  distri- 
bution, as  it  was  found  by  Richardson  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

239.  Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. — Red  River 
settlement  {Ridgway). 

240.  Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. — Rather 
rare  summer  resident.  Noted  on  Big  Plain  {W.  G.  A.  Brodie)^  at  Por- 
tage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.     Latest  noted  October  27,  1884. 

241.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. — Very  rare  sum- 
mer resident.  Once  seen  on  Big  Plain ;  once  taken  near  Winnipeg  by  Mr. 
Hine.     Occurs  at  Lake  Winnipeg  (Bidgway). 

242.  Parus  atricapillus  septentrionalis.  Long-tailed  Chickadee. — 
Resident;  abundant  all  over.  Very  common  in  Northwest  Territory 
{Mucoun).  Lake  Winnipeg  {Kennicott),  Winnipeg  River  {B.  Boss).  The 
Manitoba  bird  is  not  strictly  septentrionalis^  but  is  nearer  to  that  form  than 
to  atricapillus. 

243.  Panis  hudsonicus.  Hudsonian  Chickadee. — The  only  record  is 
as  follows;  **In  flocks  around  the  Porcupine  Mountains"  {Macoun).  The 
bird  is  certainly  not  found  in  the  Assiniboine  region,  and  there  are  no  Red 
River  records,  though  it  should  be  the  prevailing  species  in  the  Winnipeg 
Basin. 
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244.  Regulus  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet — Rare  migrant 
Noted  only  at  Carberry,  November  5,  1884. 

245.  Reg^lus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. — ^Tolerabljr  com- 
mon  migrant.  Noted  on  Big  Plain  about  May  15;  on  Sou ris  in  Septem- 
ber {Coues).     Along  Red  River  and  at  Portage  la  Prairie. 

246.  Turdus  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush.  Veery. — ^Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  "Lake  Manitoba  and  westward ;  abundant" 
Arrives  May  24;  departs  late  in  August. 

246  a.  Turdus  fuscescens  salicicolus.  Willow  Thrush. — ^Taken  on 
the  Souris  at  the  Boundary,  in  the  fall  migration,  September  i6»  by  Dr. 
Coues.     Recorded  as  Turdus  swainsoni. 

247.  Turdus  alicise.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush. — Common  migrant  on 
the  Big  Plain.  Imperfectly  observed,  as  it  is  not  distinguished  by  ordinarj 
observers. 

248.  Turdus  ustulatus  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush. — Tolerabljr 
common  summer  resident.  Noted  on  Turtle  Mountain,  Duck  Mountain, 
and  Big  Plain.  Found  along  Red  River  at  Portage  la  Prairie.  Swan 
River,  and  north  to  Carleton  House.     Arrives  May  12. 

249.  Turdus  aonalaschkse  pallasii.  Hermit  Thrush. — Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Noted  at  Turtle  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
and  along  the  Red  River.  **Lake  Manitoba  and  west  to  Fort  Pelly."  Ar- 
rives May  I. 

250.  Menila  mig^atoria.  American  Robin. — Abundant  summer  ii^si- 
dent  all  over,  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region,  Norway  HousC' 
Arrives  April  15;  departs  October  15  (  W.  G.  A.  Brodie). 

251.  Sialia  sialis.  Bluebird. — Rare  summer  resident.  Most  common 
in  the  region  about  Winnipeg.  Lake  Winnipeg  {Ridgway).  At  Portage 
la  Prairie  a  few  pairs  are  seen  each  summer  i^Nask),,  Not  noted  west 
of  this  point. 

The  following  species  are  added  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Hunter  of  Ottawa.  The  list  was  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  due  order. 

252.  Anas  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal. — **I  have  taken  the  Cinnamon 
Teal  at  Oak  Lake,  and  I  think  also  at  Lake  Manitoba,  but  during  fifteen 
years*  residence  in  Manitoba  I  have  seen  only  five  or  six  specimens." 

253.  Glaucionetta  islandica.  Barrow's  Golden-eye. — **!  shot  a  brace 
at  Lake  Manitoba  in  1S79,  and  a  drake  at  Shoal  Lake  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  And  I  saw  a  drake  which  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River." 

254.  Recurvirostra  americana.  American  Avocet. — *'Have  killed 
the  bird  along  the  Souris,  southwest  of  Plum  Creek."  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Geological  survey  at  Ottawa  is  "a  specimen  of  the  Avocet,  marked 
'from  Manitoba."* 

255.  Buteo  lineatus.  Red-siiouldered  Hawk. — •*Rather  common  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Province." 

256.  Elanoides  forficatus.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. — **Noticed  at 
Selkirk,  Pembina  Mountain,  and  Fort  Qu'Appelle." 
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257.  Picoides  americanus.  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — 
**I  have  taken  the  bird  on  the  Broken-head  River;  also  on  the  Winnipeg.*' 

I  have  also  received  much  assistance  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence  from  the  notes  of  my  hite  friend  Wm.  G.  A.  Brodic,  who 
was  drowned  while  pursuing  his  studies  on  the  upper  Assini- 
boine  in  1S83.  Also  from  the  obsci*\'ations  of  my  friend  Mr.  R. 
M.  Christy,  whose  field  notes  have  already  appeared  in  the 
'Zoologist.' 

Addenda. — Professor  Bell  writes  me  that  Long  Lake  and  Pic  River, 
mentioned  under  No.  89,  Pcdioccetes^  are  near  Lake  Superior,  not  Lake 
Winnipeg;  and  adds  that  the  species  "used  to  be  quite  common  at  Thunder 
Bay.  ...  I  understand  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  that  this 
bird  comes  almost  or  quite  to  the  Bay  all  along  the  southwest  side."  In 
this  latter  case  the  bird  will  probably  be  the  true  Pediocmtes phasianellus. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  writes,  from  Portage  la  Prairie,  as  follows:  "I  never 
shot  but  one  Ruddy  Duck  {Erismatura  rubida)  here,  and  that  was  on 
September  10,  1884.  I  never  found  it  breeding  at  Shoal  Lake."  [For 
^Nask*  on  fourth  line  of  number  38,  read  ^Hinc' — E.  E.  T.  S.] 

Willow  Ptarmigan  (^Lagopus  lagopus),  *'This  bird  is  a  very  common 
winter  visitor  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitoba,  even  to  the  southern  end» 
from  whence  I  have  received  many  specimens  each  year,  generally  in 
January  and  February." 

Prairie  Hen  or  Pinnated  Grouse  {Tymfanuchus  americanus).  **The 
first  I  heard  of  was  shot  here  in  1883;  since  then  they  have  gradually  in- 
creased and  are  now  quite  common." 

Mourning  Dove  (^Zenaidura  macrourd).  *' Very  common  here;  breeds 
in  low  bushes,  frequently  selecting  the  wild  plum." 

Bald  Eagle  (^Haliaetus  lencocephalus).  *'Reported  to  be  frequently  seen 
on  Lake  Manitoba.'" 

Osprey  {Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis").  **I  saw  one  last  spring,  over 
the  Assiniboine  River." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter  sends  the  following  comments  on  the  first 
part  of  this  list : — 

'*I  have  seen  the  Wood  Duck  {Aix  sponsa)  at  Westbourne,  and  it  is 
always  to  be  found  along  Cook's  Creek,  east  of  Winnipeg. 

**I  cannot  concur  that  the  Big  Blue-bill  {Aythya  marita  nearctica)  com- 
monly breeds  in  Manitoba. 

**I  have  taken  the  Brant  {/imnta  bernicla)  at  Shoal  Lake. 

**I  have  never  seen  the  Knot  {Tringa  canutus)  along  Red  River,  but 
have  seen  large  flocks  of  the  species  west  of  Brandon. 

*'The  Prairie  Hen  {Tympanuchus  americanus)  has  since  appeared  at 
Westbourne. 

"The  Long-eared  Owl  {Asio  ivilsonianus)^  the  Short-eared  Owl  {^Asio 
acciptrinus)^  and  the  Barred  Owl  (Syrnium  nebulosum)  have  all  been  seen 
in  the  wooded  country  east  of  Winnipeg,  during  February. 

*'I  am  positive  that  the  Hawk  Owl  {Surnia  ulula  caparock)  is  a  perma- 
nent resident  and  breeds  in  the  wooded  countrv  east  of  the  Red  River." 
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ON  THE   GLAUCOUS   GULL   OF  BERING'S   SEA 
AND   CONTIGUOUS   WATERS. 

BY   ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 

The  National  Museum  having  accumulated  a  considerable 
series  of  specimens  of  Larus  glaucus  from  various  North  At- 
lantic localities,  and  also  an  equal  number  of  what  appeared  to  be 
the  same  species  from  the  shores  of  Alaska  and  adjacent  waten, 
certain  very  obvious  differences  between  specimens  from  the  two 
regions  attracted  attention,  and  eventually  led  to  a  careful  compar- 
ison. The  result  is  that  the  so-called  Z-.  glaucus  from  Alaska, 
etc.,  proves  to  be  a  quite  distinct  and  easily  recognized  sf>ecies, 
which  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  unnamed.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  name  and  characterize  it  as  follows  : — 

Lams  barrovismus,  sp.  nov. 

• 

Sp.  Char. — In  plumage  resembling  L,,  g'laucus  ^nd  L.  leucoptcrusy  and  in 
size  intermediate  between  these  two  species ;  very  different  from  the  former, 
however,  in  shape  of  the  bill,  which  has  the  depth  through  the  angle  never 
less,  and  usually  decidedly  greater,  than  through  the  base,  instead  of  ex- 
actly the  reverse ;  mantle  averaging  somewhat  darker  than  in  g-laucus, 
with  an  obvious  or  tolerably  abrupt  line  of  demarkation  between  the  white 
tips  to  the  primaries  and  the  pearl-blue  of  their  basal  portion. 

Males  (four  specimens)  :  Wing,  17.00-18.00  (average,  17.44)  ;  tail,  7.30- 
7.50  (7.45)  ;  culmen,  2.00-2.30  (2.19)  ;  depth  of  bill  through  angle,  .80-.85 
(.82)  ;  through  base,  .75-.80  (.79) ;  tarsus,  2.55-2.78  (2.64)  ;  middle  toe  (^wiih 
claw),  2.53-2.75  (2.64). 

Females  (four  specimens):  Wing,  16.25-17.25  (16.81);  tail,  7.00-7.20 
(7.  II)  ;  culmen,  1.88-2.05  (1.98)  ;  depth  of  bill  through  angle,  .72-.80  (.75)  ; 
through  base,  .70-. 75  (.72)  ;  tarsus,  2.40-2.50  (2.45)  ;  middle  toe  (with  claw), 
2.35-2.50  (2.42). 

Habitat.  Bering's  Sea  and  contiguous  waters,  northeastward  to  Point 
Barrow,  southwestward  to  Japan  (in  winter).  (Type,  No.  88,913,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  $  ad..  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  August  4,  1882;  Middleton 
Smith,  collector.) 

The  specimens  measured  above  are  all  adults,  and  are  from  the 
two  localities  of  St.  Michaels  and  Point  Barrow.  An  equal  num- 
ber of  adults  of  Z.  ^/awc//.y  (only  two  examples  having  the  sex 
determined,  however),  measure  as  follows: 

Males  (presumed,  or  ascertained;  six  specimens)  :  Wing,  17.60-18.75 
(18.20);  tail,  7.70-8.50  (8.12);  culmen.  2.42-2.70  (2.56);  depth  of  bill  at 
angle,  .86-.95  (.91).  at  base,  .90-1.00  (.95)  ;  tarsus,  2.60-3.05  (2.91);  middle 
toe  (with  claw)  2.75-3.00  (2.89). 
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F'emales  (presumed  and  ascertained;  two  specimens)  :  Wing,  16.75-18.00 
("7-37);  tail,  7.40-8.40  (7.90);  culmen,  2.30-2.35  (2.32);  depth  of  bill 
through  angle,  .80;  at  base,  .83-.88  (.85)  ;  tarsus,  2.60-2.72  (2.66)  ;  middle  toe 
(with  claw)  2.68-2.75  (2.71). 

There  is  apparently  no  difference  in  plumage  between  the  two 

species  in  the  immature  plumages,  of  which  the  National  Museum 

collection  possesses  a  good  series  in  all  stages  ;  but  they  may  be 

very  readily  distinguished  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  as 

pointed  out  above. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    SPECIES    OF    OYSTER- 
CATCHER  FROM  THE  GALAPAGOS   ISLANDS. 

BY   ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 

Hsematopus  galapagensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Somewhat  similar  to  H.  palliatus  Temm.,  but  differing  as 
follows  :Back,  scapulars,  and  wings  sooty  black  (as  in  H,  leucopus  Gam.), 
instead  of  grayish  brown  ;  shorter  upper  tail-coverts  entirely  black,  and  the 
longer  ones  barred  or  spotted  with  black  at  ends ;  under  primary-coverts 
chiefly  black;  white  of  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  much  more 
restricted.  Wing,  10.00;  tail,  3.80-3.90;  culmen,  3.12-3.42;  depth  of  bill 
at  thickest  portion  anterior  to  nostril,  .50;  tarsus,  2.12-2.20;  middle  toe, 
£.65.     (Type,  No.  101,319,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

Habitat.  Chatham  Island,  Galapagos.  (Three  specimens,  collected  by 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  S.  *Wachusett.') 


PRELIMINARY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPE- 
CIES  OF   BIRDS  FROM  SOUTHERN  MEXICO, 
IN   THE   COLLECTION  OF  THE  MEX- 
ICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND   EX- 
PLORING COMMISSION. 

BY   ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 

Publication  of  the  annotated  catalogue*  of  the  beautiful  and 
unique  collection  of  birds  made  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Mexican 

♦To  be  published  in  Vol  IX,  'Proceedings*  of  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  with  full 
descriptions  and  appropriate  critical  remarks.  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Museum,  for  his  kind  permission  to  publish  in  advance  these 
condensed  diagnoses. 
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Geographical  and  Explorin<:j  Commission  (Mr.  Aiigustin  Diaz, 
C.  E.,  Director),  having  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and  tlwrrc 
being  no  present  prospect  of  its  early  appearance,  the  following 
brief  diagnoses  of  the  new  species  described  therein  are  herewith 
presented.  For  the  privilege  of  describing  and  naming  these  in- 
teresting new  species,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtes\'  of  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Ferrari-Perez,  C.  E.,  Chief  of  the  Natural  Historj- Section 
of  the  Commission. 

The  type-specimens  are  all  in  the  collection  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

I.  Amphispiza  ferrariperezi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  A.  quinquestriata  (Scl.),  but  rump  brown  in- 
stead of  slate-grav.  lesser  wing-coverts  cinnamon-rufous  instead  of  slate- 
color,  throat  with  a  broad  patch  instead  of  stripe  of  white,  black  of  breast 
forming  a  broad  collar  widest  laterally,  and  sides  light  brown  instead  of 
plumbeous.  Male:  Wing,  2.70;  tail, 3.30;  culmen,.5o;  tarsus,  .85;  middle 
toe,  .60.     Female:  Wing,   2.50,   tail,  3.00. 

Habitat.     Chietla,  State  of  Puebla.  Mexico. 

2.  Pipilo  submaculatus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Resembling  P.  maculatits  Swains.,  but  the  back  without 
white  streaks,  the  white  terminal  spots  of  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 
and  lateral  rectrices  much  reduced  in  size,  and  the  rufous  of  the  sides  of 
the  breast  marked  with  sagittate  spots  of  black.  Winjj  (adult  male),  3.30; 
tail,  3.70;  culmen,  .Co;  tarsus,  1.15;  middle  toe,  .75. 

Hahitat.     Tezuitlan,  State  of  Puebla. 

3.  Pipilo  complexus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  P.  macronyx  Swains.,  but  decidedly  smaller,  the 
sides  much  paler  rufous  (almost  buff),  the  throat  with  a  white  patch,  and 
the  occiput  with  a  rufous  patch.  Wing  (adult  male),  3.60;  tail,  3.90;  cul- 
men, .62;  tarsus,  1. 15;  middle  toe,  .70. 

Habitat.     Tezuitlan,  State  of  Puebla. 

4.  Anas  diazi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Most  like  A.  fulvigula,  nobis,  but  last  row  of  wing-coverts 
with  a  distinct  subtenninal  band  of  white,  and  secondaries  with  a  broad 
terminal  bar  of  the  same;  general  color  much  less  fulvous;  cheeks  streaked 
with  dusky,  and  lower  basal  angle  of  upper  mandible  without  black  spot. 
Male:  Wing,  10.00;  tail,  4.00;  culmen,  2.05;  width  of  bill  near  end,  .90; 
tarsus,  1.60;  middle  toe  1.95.  Female  {immature):  Wing,  8.90;  tail,  3.S0; 
culmen,  1.S5;  width  of  bill  near  end,  .75. 

Habitat.     Laguna  del  Rosario,  Tlaxcala,  and  San  Ysidro,  Puebla. 
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5.  Philortyx  personatus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Diflfering  from  P,  fasciatus  Gouldf  in  having  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  throat  uniform  black,  instead  of  having  these  parts  brown  and 
"white,  respectively;  bill  light  brown,  instead  of  black  (possibly  darker  in 
fully  adult).  Wing,  3.80;  tail,  2.00;  culmen,  .42;  tarsus,  i.oo;  middle  toe, 
.92. 

Habitat.     Chietla,  State  of  Puebla. 


DESCRIPTIONS   OF   TWO  NEW  SPECIES   OF  BIRDS 
SUPPOSED  TO  BE  FROM  THE  INTERIOR 

OF  VENEZUELA. 

BY    ROBERT    RIDGWAY. 

I.    Pyroderus  masoni,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Most  like  P.  orenoccnsis  Lafr.,  but  plumage  much  darker 
beneath,  the  throat  and  jugulum  nearly  uniform  dark  brownish  red,  the 
breast  and  abdomen  dark  brownish  chestnut.  (Type,  No.  106,051,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.) 

Dedicated  to  Professor  Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Eth- 
nology, United  States  National  Museum. 

2.   Aulacorhamphus  dimidiatus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  A,  atrogularis  (Sturm.),  but  with  the  bill  very 
much  shorter  (culmen,  2.20-2.25),  the  gonys  very  little  longer  than  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  mandible,  instead  of  nearly  twice  as  long,  and  the 
black  stripe  along  edge  of  upper  mandible  much  broader.  (Type,  No. 
106,052,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 


DESCRIPTION    OF   A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   ELF    OWL 
FROM  SOCORRO  ISLAND,  WESTERN  MEXICO. 

BY    ROBERT    RIDGWAY. 

Micrathene  graysoni,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  Af.  ivhitncyi  (Cooper),  but  much  browner,  the 
plumage  entirely  without  any  superficial  gray,  and  the  light  rusty  tail- 
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bands  nearly  as  broad  as  the  brown  interspaces.  Male:  Wing,  4.25; 
tail,  2.20;  culmen,  .35;  tarsus,  .75.  Female :  Wing,  4.05;  tail,  1.90;  oil- 
men»  -35;  tarsus,  .70.  (Types,  Nos.  49,678,  '*^,"  and  50,765,  "?,'*U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  Socorro  I. ;  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson,  collector.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  OF  OCEANITID-£. 

BY    ROBERT    RIDGWAY. 

Pealea,  gen.  nov. 

Char. — Similar  to  Oceanitcs  Keys.  &  Bias.,  but  claws  very  broad,  flat, 
and  blunt  (as  in  Pclagodroma  Reich.),  the  tarsus  exceeding  the  middle 
toe  with  claw  by  the  length  of  the  culinen  (to  nasal  tube),  and  the  first 
quill  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  third. 

Type,  Thalassidroma  lineata  Peale. 

The  type-species  is  colored  above  mpch  like  Oceanitcs  oceanicmsy  but  verj 
difTerently  beneath,  the  belly  and  flanks  being  white  marked  with  wedge- 
shaped  stripes  of  dusky.  Some  of  the  under  wing-coverts  are  likewiM 
white,  as  is  also  the  basal  portion  of  the  rectrices.  The  webs  of  the  feet 
are  wholly  dusky.     The  tarsi  are  booted,  as  in  Oceanites* 

The  genus  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale,  the  very  accom- 
plished naturalist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Com- 
modore Wilkes. 


DESCRIl^ION   OF  FOUR  NEW   SPECIES    OF   BIRDS 
FROM    THE    BAHAMA    ISLANDS.* 


BY    ROBERT    RIDGWAY. 


I.     Geothlypis   coryi,  sp.  nov. 


Sp.  Char. — In  plumage  much  resembling  G.  hcldingi^  nobis  (from 
Lower  California),  but  yellow  of  lower  parts  with  less  of  an  orange  tint, 
the  sides  and  upper  parts  without  any  olive-brown  tinge,  the  flanks  bright 
greenish  yellow,  and  the  yellow  posterior  border  to  the  black  *  mask  *  much 
narrower,  and  loss  purely  yellow.  Form  very  diflferent,  the  bill  about 
twice  as  large,  and  of  ditfercnt  shape.  Female  very  different  from  that  of 
any  other  known  species,  being  bright  olivo-green  above  and  entirely  pure 

*IHiblishcd  with  iKTinission  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum. 
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gamboge-yellow  below;  with  afihy  auriculars  and  yellowish  forehead  and 
superciliary  stripe. 

Adult  male  (type  No.  107,876,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Elcuthera  I.,  Bahamas, 
March  12,  1886;  Chas.  II.  Townsend)  :  Above  bright  olive-green,  very 
slightly  tinged  with  ashy  on  top  of  head;  lower  parts,  including  flanks, 
entirely  rich  gamboge-yellow;  forehead  (back  to  about  .35  from  nostril), 
lores,  orbital  region,  malar  region,  and  auriculars,  uniform  deep  black, 
bordered  posteriorly  by  gamboge-yellow  (less  distinct  across  crown)  ;  bill 
blackish,  paler  along  tomia,  and  at  base  of  lower  mandible;  legs  and 
feet  light  brown;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.50;  culmen,  .75;  bill  from  nostril, 
45;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  .20;    width,  .20;  tarsus,  90. 

Adult  female  (No.  107,875,1!.  S.Nat.  Mus.,  same  locality  and  date; 
J.  E.  Benedict)  :  Similar  to  the  male,  except  in  color  of  the  head,  which 
lacks  entirely  any  black,  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  superciliary  region  being 
olive-yellowish,  lores  grayi>h,  and  auriculars  ashy ;  flanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  rather  paler  and  more  olivaceous-vellow  than  in  the  male.  Wing, 
2.45;  tail,  2.50;  culmen,  .75;  bill  from  nostril,  .45,  depth  at  base,  .20. 
width,  .18;  tarsus,  .87. 

This  species  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  G.  ros- 
tratus  Bryant  (from  New  Providence),  from  which  it  differs  in 
many  very  pronounced  characters.  The  color  bordering  the  hinder 
i^iSgld,  of  the  black  '  mask  *  is  not  h'ght  ashy,  as  in  that  species,  but 
gamboge-yellow,  as  in  G,  bcldingi^  nobis  (from  Lower  Cali- 
fornia). The  yellow  of  the  lower  parts  is  mucli  more  intense, 
being,  even  on  the  flanks  (which  are  pale  grayish-yellow  in  ros- 
tratus)^  as  bright  as  on  the  breast  in  rostratus.  The  lower  man- 
dible (in  both  sexes)  is  blackish,  instead  of  pale  brownish,  and 
the  bill  has  a  very  diflerent  shape,  being  much  more  curved, 
more  compressed  terminally,  and  the  culmen  forming  an  elevated, 
almost  knife-like  ridge,  as  in  Helinaia  sivainsoni.  The  female 
is  manv  shades  richer  in  coloration  than  that  of  G.  rostratus. 
which  in  plumage  resembles  rather  closely  the  same  sex  of  G. 
trichas  occidentalis  Brewst. 

Two  adult  males  and  one  adult  female  in  the  collection. 

I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  fine  new  species  after  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Cory,  author  of  "  Birds  of  the  Bahama  Islands,'  and 
other  well-known  ornithological  works. 

2.     Geothlypis  tanneri,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Sintflar  to  G.  coryi,  but  bill  more  robust  and  straighter, 
black  of  forehead  more  extended,  yellow  posterior  border  to  'mask'  paler 
and  changing  to  yellowish-gray  across  crown,  olive-green  of  upper  parts 
much  duller,  and  yellow  of  lower  parts  less  intense. 
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Adult  male  (type  No.  108,402,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu6.,  Abaco  I.,  Bahama*, 
Apr.  3,  1886;  Charles  H.  Townsend)  :  Wing,  2.65;  tail,  2.50;  culmen,  .75; 
bill  from  nostril,  .43 ;  depth  at  base,  .22 ;  width,  .22 ;  tarsus,  .88.  Admit  fe- 
male (No.  108,496,  same  locality  and  date ;  Willard  Nye)  :  In  plumage, 
nearly  intermediate  between  the  same  sex  of  G.  rostratus  and  G.  coryi, 
having  more,  and  brighter,  yellow  on  lower  parts  than  the  former,  and 
less  than  the  latter;  head,  however,  more  as  in  G.  rostratus^  the  distinct 
yellow  superciliary  stripe  of  coryi  being  absent,  and  the  fore  part  of 
crown  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  Wing,  2.35;  tail,  2.50;  culmen,  .70; 
bill  from  nostril,  .42;  depth  at  base,  .22;  width,  .22;  tarsus,  .85. 

Three  adult  males  and  one  female. 

This  new  species  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Z.  L.  Tanner,  com- 
mander of  the  'Albatross,'  to  whom  the  naturalists  accompanying 
the  expedition  are  indebted  for  facilities  kindly  extended  to  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

3.     Centurus   nyeanus,   sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  C.  sufcrciliaris  (Temm.)  of  Cuba,  but  much 
smaller,  the  white  bars  of  upper  parts  and  gray  of  lower  parts  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  yellow  tinge,  red  of  belly  and  black  superciliary  spot 
more  restricted,  and  outer  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  without  spots. 

Adult  male  (type  No.  107,996,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Wattling's  I.,  BahamaSt 
March  5,  1886;  Willard  Nye)  :     Frontlet  bright  scarlet,  paler  anteriorlv 
and  along  lower  edge ;  forehead  (for  about  .30  of  an  inch  back  from  bas^e 
of  culmen),  lores,  suborbital  region,  and  auriculars  white,  the  latter  with 
a  faint  buffv-grayish  tinge;  crown,  occiput  and  hind-neck  bright  crimson- 
scarlet,  lighter  posteriorly;  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  barred  with  black 
and  dull  white,  the  two  colors  in  about  equal  amount,  the  bars  of  each 
averaging  about  .oS  of  an  inch  in  width;    wing-coverts   more    broadly 
barred,  with  black  and  pure  white;  aluUe  and  primary  coverts  uniform 
black,  the  exterior  feather  of  the  former  with  some  while  along  edge ;  pri- 
maries black,  irregularly  spotted  with  white  toward  base,  and  more  or  less 
broadly  tipped  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  rather  distantly  antl 
irregularly  barred  with  black;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  intermediar 
marked  with  oblique  quadrate  spots  of  white,  the  outer  webs  with  an  irreg- 
ularly wedge-shaped  streak  of  white  on  basal   half  (chiefly  concealed  bv 
coverts),  exterior  pair  barred  or  tranversely  spotted  with  white  on  terminal 
portion.     Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat  grayish  bufTy-white,  graduallv 
deepening  into   light  butTv-gniyish  on   lower  throat;   fore  neck,    sides  of 
neck,   and    clu-st  deeper   grayish,   this    color    assuming   decidedly   more 
of  a  butTy  tinge  on  the  breast,  upper  part  of  belly,  and  on  flanks;  central 
lower  part  of  belly  dull   scarlet,  the  adjacent    portions,  including  lower 
tail-coverts,  dingy  white,  marked  with  V-shaped  bars  of  blackish.     Bill 
entirely  black  ;  tVct  dusky.   Wing,  5.20;  tail.  4. (K);  culmen,  1.50;  tarsus,  .92. 

This  handsome  new  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Willard  Nye, 
collector  of  the  unique  t\pe. 
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4.     Centurus  blakei,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  C.  nyeanus  but  much  darker,  the  forehead  pale 
drab,  or  light  grajish-bufF  (instead  of  pure  white)  ;  auriculars  deep  light 
drab,  fore-neck  and  chest  olivaceous-drab,  and  lighter  bars  of  back,  scap- 
ulars and  rump,  light  dingy  buff  instead  of  nearly  pure  white ;  frontlet 
dull  orange-red  (instead  of  pure  vermillion,  or  scarlet). 

Adult  male  (type  No.  108,618,  Abaco  I.,  Bahamas,  April  2,  1886; 
Charles  H.  Townsend)  :  Wing,  5.35;  tail,  3.90}  culmen,  1.45;  tarsus,  .9a 

Adult  female  (type  No.  198,619,  same  locality,  April  6,  1886;  Willard 
Nye)  :  Similar  to  the  male,  but  crown  and  occiput  ash-gray,  becoming 
gradually  lighter  anteriorly,  the  hinder  portion  (connecting  superciliary 
spots)  spotted  with  black;  frontlet  merely  tinged  with  orange,  and  gray- 
ish of  lower  parts,  as  well  as  white  bars  of  back,  etc.,  much  less  strongly 
tinged  with  yellowish.     Wing,  5.25;  tail,  3. So;   culmen,  1.35;  tarsus,  .85. 

Eleven  adult  males,  six  adult  females. 

This  new  species  is  dedicated  to  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Henry  A.  Blake,  to  whom  the  naturalists  accompanying  the 
'Albatross'  arc  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  kind  attentions. 


THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES,    INCLUDING 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER  AND 

THE  LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  TOBAGO 

AND  TRINIDAD. 

BY    CHARLES   B.    CORY. 

\^Continutd from  p,  2^5. '\ 

Family  COTINGID^. 
Genus  Hadrostomus  Cab. 

Ifadrostomus  CABAfiiSj  Mus.  Hein.  II,  p.  85  (1859). 

Hadrostomus  niger  (Gmel.). 

Lanius  niger  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  301  (1788). 

Tityra  Icncono'tus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  1.  pi.  63  (1844). — Gosse,  Bds.  Jam  ^ 

187(1847). 
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Packyrhynchus  atterrimus  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  320. 
Packyrhamphus  nigrescens  Cab.   Orn.   Not.  I,  p.  241. — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p 

180  (1850). 
Packyrhamphus  niger  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  72. 
Platypsaris  nigra  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77. — Albrecht,  J.   f.  O.  1862,  p. 

207. 
Hadrostomus  niger  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  p.  85  (1859). — ScL. 

Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  239  (1862). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863, 

p.  290. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  56  (1873). — A.  &E. 

Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  108  (1881;. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

16  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — ^Top  of  the  head  black,  shading  into  dark  brown,  with 
a  blackish  gloss  on  the  back;  throat,  breast  and  bellj  smoke-color; 
a  faint  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  flanks;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown, 
almost  black ;  tertials  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  heavily  marked 
with  white,  forming  a  partially  concealed  white  patch  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  wing  and  back. 

Female: — Top  of  the  head  dark  brown ;  a  malar  stripe  of  light 
brown;  throat  brownish  white,  rest  of  underparts  dull  white;  cris- 
sum  brownish  olive;  back  and  rump  dark  slate-color;  wings  and 
tail  brown,  pale  rufous  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries;  outer 
webs  of  secondaries,  and  some  of  the  inner  primaries,  showing  dull 
rufous  brown. 

Length  (skin),  7.20;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Family  CAPRIMULGID^. 
Genus  Nyctibius  Vieill. 

Nyciibius  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  38  (1806). 

Nyctibius  jamaicensis  (Gmel.). 

Caprimulgus  jamaiccnsis  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  1029(1788). — Denny,  P. 

Z.  S.  1847,  P-  3S- 
Nyctibius  jamaicensis   GossE,  Bds.  Jam.   p.  41  (1847). — S***  Consp.  I.  p. 

58  (1850).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77  ;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  278  (1862). 

— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.   199. — March,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci. 

Phila.  1S63,    p.   2S6.— Gray,   Ilandl.    Bds.  I,  p.  56  (1869).— ScL.  & 

Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  95  (1873). — ^*  &  E-  Newton,  Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  108  (18S1). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 

Sf.   Char.   ^/<^//tf;- -General  plumage  grayish,  heavily  marked,   streaked, 
and   blotched  with  brown  and  white;  some  of  the  feathers  sparsely 
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tinged  with  pale  rufous^  on  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  underparts ; 
throat  dull  white,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  brown,  giving  the  throat 
the  appearance  of  being  streaked  with  narrow  lines  of  brown  ;  these 
lines  are  broader  on  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  on  the  belly,  many  of 
the  feathers  being  tipped  with  brown,  and  showing  the  pale  rufous 
edging  before  mentioned ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  imperfectly  banded 
with  pale  markings;  upper  surface  of  tail  showing  imperfect  white 
bands;  under  surface  of  tail  thickly  mottled  with  dull  white;  under 
surface  of  wings  brown,  with  white  dots. 

Length  (skin),  16;  wing,  12;  tail,  8.50;  culmen,  i. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Nyctibius  pallidus  Gosse. 

Tyctibius  pallidus  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  49  (1847). — ^p-  Consp.  I,  p.  58 

(1850). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O,  1862,  p.  199. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  286.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1866,  p.   129  (?).— Gray, 

Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  56  (1869). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 

108  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  16  (1885). 

**Length  11  inches,  expanse  22,  rictus  it,  beak  from  feathers  to 
tip  I,  fiexture,  6,  tail  3I. 

**The  nostrils  prominent,  tubulated,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane; from  the  nostrils  runs  a  deep  groove  or  furrow  towards  the 
tip.  The  beak  was  bent  like  the  end  of  an  Owl's,  and  when  closed 
was  longer  than  the  under  mandible ;  the  latter  was  of  a  subulated 
form,  shorter  and  bending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  upper  one : 
it  was  broader  than  the  upper;  its  margins  were  inverted,  and  re- 
ceived the  upper  one  exactly,  when  closed.  There  were  no  bristles 
on  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  tibia;  (tarsi?)  or  shank-bones  are 
shortened  into  a  heel,  so  that  the  measure  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  leg,  from  the  bend  of  the  knee  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle 
toe,  is  only  2-8  of  an  inch.  The  length  of  that  part  which  ought  to 
be  called  the  leg,  (tibia?)  is  li  inch,  and  the  bone  of  the  thigh  i 
inch.  Toes  four,  three  before,  one  behind;  covered  with  ash- 
coloured  scales,  very  flat  beneath,  and  all  connected  by  narrow 
membrane.  Claws  brown,  strong,  gently  curved,  and  compressed ; 
middle  claw  thinned  to  an  edge  on  the  inner  side,  but  not  serrate. 
Tail  of  ten  feathers,  equal,  broad,  rounded,  barred  with  blackish 
and  grey,  and  these  bars  again  marked  with  less  black  bars.  Wing 
quills  coloured  chiefly  like  the  tail,  but  deeper;  secondaries  edged 
with  clay-colour;  winglet  and  long  coverts  immediately  beneath  it, 
black,  with  a  few  whitish  bars ;  greater  coverts  black,  edged  with 
clay-colour;  the  next  row  of  coverts  whitish,  with  black  shafts;  the 
next  row  black,  making  a  large  triangular  black  spot  in  the  ex- 
panded wing.  Eyes  very  large,  irides  bright  yellow.  Head,  neck, 
and  throat,  white,  with  black  shafts;  above  each  eye  some  black 
and  white  streaked  feathers  in  an  erect  position,  forming  two  small 
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roundish  rings.     On  the  breast,  clay-coloured  feathers  with  black    - 
shafts  and  black  spots.     Sides,  belly,  and  vent,  white  with  black 
shafts.    A  line  of  black  feathers  down  the  middle  of  the  back;  rumd 
ashy,  with  narrow  black  shafts.     On  shoulders  a  mixture  of  asli 
and  clay-colour,  with  black  shafts.     Plumage  very  loose.     Weight, 
3  oz.,  7  8c.*'    (GossB,  from  Robinson's  MSS.,  Bds.  Jam.  pp.  4^.9 
50.    1847.) 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

This  is  a  very  doubtful  species,  not  generally  recognized  b)""^ 
authors.     Probably  the  same  as  N»  jamaicensis. 

Genus  Chordeiles  Swains. 

Chordeiles  Swainson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  II,  p.  496  (1831). 

Chordeiles  minor  Cab. 

Chordeiles  minor  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  5. — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  279 
(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  286. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  96 
(1873). — GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  117;  ih.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat. 
VII,  p.  202  (1878). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109 
(1881).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  106  (1880);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San 
Domingo,  p.  85  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 

Chordeiles  gitndiachii  L.\y/R.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VI,  p.  165  (1856). 

Chordeiles  fopetue  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  108  (1859). 
— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  282  (1865) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O. 
1874,  p.  117. 

Chordeiles  g-undlachiBKRy/KK^  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306(1860). 

Chordeiles  popetue  var.  minor  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II. 
p.  400  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  dark  brown,  variegated  with  white  and  tawn^  ; 
underparts  tawny,  banded  with  brown;  throat  tawny,  becoming 
whitish  on  the  breast;  a  white  line  from  sides  of  throat  to  chin ; 
first  two  primaries  with  a  spot  on  the  inner  web,  and  the  second  and 
third  with  a  band  of  white;  edge  of  carpus  white. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  b_y  having  the  sides  of  the  throat 
rufous  instead  of  white. 

Length,  8.25;  wing,  7;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .20. 
Habitat.     Antilles. 

Chordeiles  virginianus  (Briss.). 

Caprimulgus    virginianus  Brisson,  Orn.  p.  477   (1760). — Gmsl.    Sytt. 

Nat.  I,  ii,  1028  (1788). 
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'CkordeUes  virginianusGo^siL^  Bds.  Jam.  p.  33  (1847). — Lemb.  AVes  Cuba 
p.  51  (1850)  (?). — SuNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet  Akad.  For.  1869,  p.  600  (?) . 
—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 

Ckordciles  popetue  var.  popetue  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  lit 
p.  401  (1874)  (Greater  Antilles). 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  C.  virginianus  from  the  West 
Indies ;  several  authors  have  recorded  it,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  mistaken  C  minor  for  this  species. 

Genus  Antrostomus  Gould. 

Antrostomus  "Gould,  Icones  Avium,  1838." 

Antrostomus  rufus  (Bodd.). 

Caprimulgus  rufus  "Bodd.  et  Gmel.  ex  PI.  Enl.  p.  735.** 

Antrostomus  rufus  Cassin,   Pr.   Acad.    Nat.    Sci.    Phila.    V,    p.    183.  — 

ScL.  P.  Z.  S.,  1866,  p.   136. — Gray»  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  59  (1869). — 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  96  (^873). — Cory,. List  Bds. 

W.  L  p.  16  (1885). 
Antrostomus  rutilus  Burm.  Sjst.  Ueb.-  II,  p.  385. — Allen,  Bull.   Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  169  (1880). 

Sp.  Char. — Upper  surface  mottled  and  varied  with  brown  and  black ;  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  feathers  on  the  head  with  broad  patches  of 
black  in  the  centre  of  thi  feathers;  underparts  darkening  on  the 
breast,  but  becoming  heavily  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  abdomen  and 
crissum ;  primaries  broadly  blotched  with  light  rufous,  heaviest  on 
the  outer  webs;  a  large  blotch  of  white  on  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  inner  web  of  the  outer  tail-feather,  showing  upon  both  webs  of 
the  second  and  third  feathers;    central   tail-feathers  dark   brown, 
heavily  mottled  with  rufous ;  feet  black.     In  general  appearance  the 
bird  is  smaller  and  much  darker  than  A.  carolinensis. 
Length,  10.50;  wing,  7.50;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  .60. 
Recorded  from  Santa  Lucia,  W.  L 

Antrostomus  carolinensis  (Gmel.). 

Caprimulgus  carolinensis  G^EJ..  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  1028  (1788). — D'Orb.  in 
La  Sagra*8  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  96  (1840). 

Antrostomus  carolinensis  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  283 
(1865);  ib.y  f.  O.  1874,  p.  120  (Cuba).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1^66,  p.  136 
(Jamaica). — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VH,  p.  201  (1878) 
(Porto  Rico). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881). — 
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Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  104  (1880)  ;  ih.  Bull.  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  VI' 
p.  153  (1881)  (Haiti) ;  ih.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 
Androstotnus  carolinensis  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  84  (1885). 

Recorded    from    Cuba,   Porto    Rico,    Jamaica,    Haiti,    San 
Domingo,  and  Bahamas. 

Antrostomus  cubanensis  Lawr. 

Caprimulgus  vociferus  D*Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  98 

(1840). — Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  130  (1850). 
Antrostomus  vociferus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1856,  p.  6. — ^Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). — ScL.  &   Sal  v.  Nora.   Avium 

Neotr.  p.  96  (1873). 
Antrostomus  cubanensis  Lawr.   Ann.  Lye.  Nat.   Hist.  N.  Y.  1862,  p.  260. 

— Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  283  (1865) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O. 

1874,  p.  120. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  59  (1869). — Cory,  List  Bds- 

W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 
Antrostomus  macromystax  var.  cubanensis  Bd.  Bwr.   &  RxDGW.   Hist.  N. 

Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  409  (1874). 

^^ Adult  male: — Upper  plumage  dark  ash,  minutely  mottled  with 
dull  rufous  and  grey,  the  feathers  conspicuously  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  black  in  their  centres ;  a  line  extends  from  the 
bill  o^r  the  eye  and  along  the  crown  of  greyish  white,  tinged  vrith 
pale  rufous  and  intermixed  with  black;  the  tertiaries  ochraceous- 
white,  beautifully  variegated  with  black,  and  having  near  the 
end  of  each  feather  an  irregular  patch  of  velvety  black ;  wing- 
coverts  the  same  color  as  the  back,  some  of  them  marked  near 
their  ends  with  ochraceous  spots;  primaries  dark  reddish-brown 
sprinkled  with  dull  rufous  and  grey  at  their  ends,  and  having 
bright  rufous  spots  arranged  regularly  on  their  outer  webs,  there 
are  spots  also  on  their  inner  wens,  more  obscure  in  color  and  as- 
suming a  mottled  form ;  secondaries  dark  brown,  mottled  with  grey 
on  the  outer  webs,  and  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  inner;  tail  very 
full,  of  a  fine  deep  brown,  the  two  central  tail-feathers  closely 
banded  with  curving  bars  of  mottled  grey  and  pale  rufous,  the  next 
feather  on  each  side,  with  the  bars  dull  rufous,  and  rather  narrowly 
tipped  with  ochraceous-white,  less  in  extent  on  the  inner  web,  the 
three  outer  feathers  are  irregularly  barred  with  dull  rufous  mottling 
for  their  basal  half,  their  ends  for  about  an  inch  creamy-white, 
with  ochraceous  edges ;  throat  dark  brown,  minutely  freckled  with 
rufous,  the  neck  immediately  below  this  color  crossed  witb  a  band 
of  pale  rufous;  a  line  of  pale  rufous-white  or  ochraceous  spots  ex- 
tend along  below  the  under  mandible,  and  down  the  side  of  the 
neck,  a  few  spots  of  the  same  in  a  line  below  the  eye;  on  the  side 
of  the  neck  enclosed  by  these  spots  and  the  band  across  the  throat, 
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18  a  triangular  blackish-brown  patch,  speckled  with  rufous ;  sides  of 
the  head  brown,  freckled  with  minute  rufous  spots;  feathers  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen  ochraceous  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
rufous,  and  having  their  centres  dark  brown,  and  their  sides  and 
ends  barred  and  mottled  with  the  same  color ;  the  exposed  ends  of 
the  feathers  being  but  little  mottled  give  quite  a  light  appearance 
to  the  under  plumage ;  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  dull  pale  rufous,  the  feathers  of  the  latter  with  dark  mark- 
ings along  their  shafts;  sides  under  the  wings  dull  rufous  narrowly 
barred  with  dark  brown ;  under  wing-coverts  brown  mottled  with 
rufous;  tarsi  clothed  in  front  with  rufous  brown  feathers;  the  bill 
is  light  brown,  black  at  the  point,  and  having  very  strong  bristles, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  furnished  with 
lateral  filaments;  feet  brown.     Length  about  11 1^  inches;  wingyi; 
tail  5} ;  tarsus  i."     (Lawr.  L  c.  orig.  descr.) 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Stenopsis  Cassin. 

Stenofsis  Cassix,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1851,  p.  179. 

Stenopsis  cayennensis  (Gmel.). 

Caprimulgus  cayennensis  Gmel.   Syst.   Nat.  I,  p.   1031   (1788). — Cab.  in 

Schomb.  Guiana,  III,  p.  710  (1848). 
Caprimulgus  cayanus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  p.  587  (1790). 
Caprimulgus  leopetes]\KD.  &  Selby,  III.  Orn.  II,  pi.  87. 
Caprimulgus  odontopteron  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  P*  ^^5* 
Antrostomus  cayennensis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  61  (1850). 
Stenopsis  cayennensis  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1851,  p.  179. — 

Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  91. — Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  280 

(1862). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  59  (1869). — Scl.  &  Sal  v.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  96  (1873)  (Martinique). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

16  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  surface  a  mixture  of  gray,  rufous,  dark  brown 
and  white,  the  feathers  mottled  and  edged  with  the  different  colors; 
the  two  central  tail-feathers  gray,  curiously  marked  with  dark  brown, 
rest  of  the  tail-feathers  white,  edged  with  brown  on  the  outer  webs, 
and  banded  near  the  centre,  the  brown  lacking  on  the  outer  web  of 
the  outer  feather;  under  surface  of  tail-feathers  white,  showing  a 
band  of  brown  across  the  centre;  throat  and  abdomen  white;  breast 
heavily  mottled  with  rufous;  wings  dark  brown,  the  coverts  mottled 
with  rufous  and  blotches  of  white;  a  heavy  band  of  white  crossing 
the  middle  of  the  primaries. 

Female. — Entirely  lacks  the  white  markings  on  the  wings  and 
tail;  the  general  plumage  is  dull   brown,  variously  marked  with 
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brown  and  rufous ;  the  under  surface  being  dull  rufous,  narrowljr 
banded  with  brown ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  marked  with  rufous. 
Length  (skin),  8.75;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  60. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  species  occurs  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  A 
specimen  in  my  collection  is  labelled  "Trinidad,"  and  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  give  it  from  Martinique. 

Genus  Siphonorhis  Scl. 

Sipkonorhis  Sclatbr,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77. 

Siphonorhis  americanus  (Linn.). 


*t 


*•  Caprimulgus  jamaicensis  Briss.  Av.  II,  p.  48CX' 

Caprimulgus  americanus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  346  (1766). 

Ckordeiles  americanus  6p.  Consp.  I,  p.  63  (1850). 

Siphonorhis  americanus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1861,  p.  77;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

282  (1862). — ^Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199. — March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  286.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  60  (1869).— 

Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  97  (1873). — ^A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881). 
Siphonorhis  americana  CoRY,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 

S'p.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  rufous  brown,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  gray,  dull  white,  bright  rufous,  and  dark  brown;  a 
patch  of  dull  white  on  the  throat;  breast  rufous,  delicately  dotted 
and  lined  with  brown;  feathers  of  the  underparts  broadly  tipped 
with  dull  white;  tail  dull  rufous,  streaked  and  marked  with  brown, 
showing  a  sub-terminal  band  of  brown,  the  feathers  tipped  with 
white;  primaries  dark  brown,  broadly  dotted  with  rufous  on  the 
outer  webs,  showing  various  markings  of  rufous  on  the  inner  webs. 
Length  (skin),  9;  wing,  5;  tail,  4.75;  tarsus,  .90. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 


Family   CYPSELIDyE. 
Genus  Cypselus  Illig. 

Cy/5c/irs  Illiger,  Prodr.  Syst  Mamm.  et  Avium,  p.  229  (181 1). 

Cypselus  phcenicobius  (Gosse). 

Tachornis  phasnirobia  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  58  (1847). — GuNDL.  J.  f.  O. 
1856,  p.  5. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  194. — March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  287.— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica, 
p.  108  (1881). 
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Cyfselus  i radii  Ijemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  50  (1850). 

Cypselus  phoenicobia  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  66  (1850). 

Cypselus  cayennensis  SALLfe,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  232. 

Tackornis  gradii  BKiiWB.K,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). 

Cypselus  pkasnicobius  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1865,  p.  604. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  94  (1873). — Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p. 

153  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  87  (1885);  ib.  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 
Tackornis  iradii  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  282  (1866)  ;   ib. 

J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  116. 
Cypselus  cayanensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1866). 
Tackornis pkccnicobius  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  64  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  plumage  dull  greenish  black ;  throat,  rump, 
abdomen,  and  a  narrow  line  in  the  centre  of  the  belly  white ;  bill 
and  feet  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  3.75;  wing,  3.70;  tail,  1.75;  tarsus,  .20;  bill,  .15. 
Habitat.     Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo. 

Genus  Cypseloides  Streubel. 

Cypseloides  Streubel,  Isis,  1848,  p.  360. 

Cypseloides  niger  (Gmel.). 

Hirundo  niger  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  1025  (1788). 

Cypselus  niger  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  63  (1847). — Gundl.  &  Lawr.  Ann. 

N.  Y.  Lye.  VI,  p.  268  (1858).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.  306  (i860). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  207;   ib.  1862,  p. 

194. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  287.  —  A.  &  E. 

Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p,  108  (1881). 
Cypselus  nigra  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  66  (1850). 
Cypselus  borealis  Kenn.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1857,  p.  202. — ScL. 

P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  615. 
Nepkoccetes  niger  Baird,  Cass.  &  Lawr.  Bds.  N.*Am.  p.  142  (1858). — 

Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  68  (1869). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  115;' 

ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  200  (1878). 
Cypseloides  niger  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  615. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  95  (1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  459,  487 

(1878). — Scl.  Ibis,  1880,  p.  74. 
NechopcBtes  niger  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  281  (1866.) 
Nepkaiceies  niger  Cooper,    Orn.    Cal.  I,   p.   349   (1870). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 

RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  429  (1874). — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  & 

San  Domingo,  p.  88  (18S5)  ;  ib.  List  Birds  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — Entire  plumage  dark  brown,  showing  sHght  greenish 
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reflections  when  held  to  the  light;  ToKhead  slightly  wuhedwitb 
white ;  a  dark  spot  in  front  of  the  ej'c ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
The  seies  are  similar. 

Length,  6;  wing,  6j  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .^;  bill,  .30. 
Habh-at.     San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guadeloupe. 

Gbnus  Cheetura  Stepm. 

Chmtura  Stbpkkms,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  Birds,  XIII,  pt  ii,  p.  76  (iSlj). 

Chsetura  dominicana  Lawb. 

Ckalura  fotiura  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mui.  I,  p.  63  (187S}- 

Ckatura  dominicana  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  ajS  C1878) ;  »*■ 

Pr.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mub.  I,  p.  487  (1878).— Scl_  Ibi«,  t88o,  p.  75. — Cory, 

LislBds.  W.I.  p.  17(1885). 

Si*.  Chah. — Entire  upper  surface  dark  brown,  almost  blkck,  showing  ■ 
faint  olive  tinge  to  the  feathers  when  held  in  the  light;  under  por- 
tions dark  smoky  brown,  palest  on  the  throat;  wings  and  tail  dark 
brown ;  rump  lighter  than  than  the  back ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length,  4;  wing,  3.80;  Uil,  3. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Genus  Hemiprocne  Nitzsch. 

Hemifrocst  NiTZSCH,  Plerjiogr.  p.  123  (1810). 

Hemiprocne  zonaris  (Siiaw). 

Hirumda  ronarit  SHAW.in'Milt. 

Cim.  Phj-s.  pi.  ss- 
Hirundo     albicollit     Virill. 

Nouv.  Diet.  XIV,  p.  5J4. 
Cypielut    rollaris    Temm.    PI. 

Col.  p.  19s  (i8k>-39),— Max. 

Beilr.   Ill,   p.  344   (1831).- 

Brbwbr,  Pr.  Bo«U  Soc.  Nat. 

Hist.  VII,  p.  306   C1860).— 

Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O-  1861,  p. 

106.— GuNDL,  J.  f  O-  1874, 

p.  114. 

Hemiprornr  collarii  NlTZSCII, 
Plervlogr.  p.  123  (1840). 
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Palleno  collaris  BoiE,  Isis,  1844,  p.  168. 

Acanikytis  collaris  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  51  (1847). — Gray,  List  Sp.  Fits. 

p.  15. — ^Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  64  (1850). — BuRM.  Syst  Ueb.  II,  p.  364. 
Hemiprocne  torquata  StreubbLv  Isis,  1848,  p.  362. 
Acanthylis  albicollis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1854,  p.  10. 
Hemiprocne  zonaris  ScL.  &  Salv.  Ibis,  i860,  p.  37. — Cab.  &  Hbin.  Mus. 

Hein.  Ill,  p.  84  (x86o). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  95 

(1873).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 
Ckcetura  zonaris  ScL.  P.  Z.   S.  1861,  p.  79;    ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  382 

(1863)  ;  ib.  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  609.— Albreciit,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  201. 
Nefhocates  collaris  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  177  (?);  ib.  Contrib.  Orn. 

Cuba,  p.  83  (1876). 
Ck<Etura  collaris  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  286. 
Acantkyllis  zonaris  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  108  (i88z). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Very  large.  Entire  plumage  brownish-black,  deepest 
on  the  back,  and  showing  a  tinge  of  bluish  when  held  in  the  light, 
lightest  on  the  throat  and  primaries;  an  unbroken  collar  of  white 
passes  around  the  neck. 

The  female  seems  to  be  similar,  but  some  specimens  show  more 
white  where  the  collar  touches  the  breast. 
Length  (skin),  7.50;  wing,  8;  tail,  2.75. 
Habitat.    Jamaica  and  Cuba.     San  Domingo? 


Family  TROCHILID^. 
Genus  Glaucis  Boie. 

Glaucis  BoiE,  Isis,  1831,  p.  545. 

Glaucis  hirsuta  (Gmel.)- 

Trochilus  kirsutus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  490  (1788). 

Trochilus  brasiliensis  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  308  (179a). 

Trochilus  ferrugineus  Weid,  Beitr.  IV,  p.  120,  Sp.  21. 

Trochilus  mazeppa  Less.  Troch.  p.  18,  pi.  3  (183 1 ). 

Trochilus  superciliosus  Less.  Colib.  t.  6  (1831)  9  ? 

Glaucis  hirsuta  Boie,  Isis,  1831,  p.  545. — Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  15  (1853). 
— Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  249. — Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill, 
p.  4  (i860).  —  Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  I,  pi.  5  (1861). — Salv.  & 
Elliot,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  276. — Muls'.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  I,  p.  39 
— Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  6  (1878). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17 

(1885). 
Trochilus  dominicus  Light,  {nee  Linn.)  Doublt.  p.  10,  Sp.  no. 
Polytmus  hirsu/us  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  108  (1844). 
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Glaucis  mazeppa  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  15  (1853). — Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool. 

1854,  p.  249. — Gould,  Men.  Troch.  I,  pi.  6  (1861). 
Glaucis  melanura  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  i860,  p.  364 ;  ib.  Men.  Troch.  I,  pi.  9 

(1861). 
Glaucis  lanceolata  Gould,  Men.  Troch.  I,  pi.  8  (1861). 
Glaucis  cenea  Lawr.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  232. 
Glaucis  hirsutus  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  78  (1873). — Lawr. 

Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  271,  487  (1878). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Bill  stout,  long  and  curved;  the  upper  mandible  dark, 
the  lower  mandible  light;  top  of  head  dull  brown;  back  green, 
the  feathers  delicately  edged  with  rufous ;  tail  bronze  green  on  the 
central  feathers,  the  rest  rufous,  showing  a  sub-terminal  bar  of 
greenish  brown,  and  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  white;  underparts 
dull  rufous;  the  throat  showing  greenish  feathers  in  places. 

Female: — Similar  to   the   male,  but   lacks  the  mottling  on  the 
throat,  the  entire  surface  being  rufous. 

Length  (skin),  4.75;  wing,  2;  tail,  1.75;  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Grenada. 

Genus  Lampornis  Swains. 

Lampornis   Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  358  (1827). 

Lampornis  dominicus  (Linn.). 

Troc/tilus  dominicus  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  191  (1766). —  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat. 
I,  p.  489  (178S). —  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  309  (1790). 

Trochilus  margaritaceus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  490  (1788). 

Trochilus  aurulentus  Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.  pi.  XII  (1802). —  Sh.\w,  Gen. 
Zool.  VIII,  p.  306  (181 1). 

Poly twus  margaritaceus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p.  108  (1844). 

Lampornis  margaritaceus  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  72  (1850). 

Eulampis  aurulentis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  71  (1850) ;  ib.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool. 
1854,  P-  250. 

Margarochrysis  aurulenta  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.   ii   (1853). 

Ilypophania  dominica  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  11  (1853). 

lAimpornis  aurulenta  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  233. 

Lampornis  aurulentus  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377. — 
Goi'LD,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  79  (1861). —  MuLS.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois. 
Mouch.  I,  p.  152. — GuxDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  223 
(1878).- Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881).— Tris- 
tram, Ibis,  18S4,  p.  16S. 

Lampornis  i>irginalis  GoULD,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  80  (1861). 

Troc/tilus  {Lampornis)  aurulentus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  95  (1866).  —  Sundev.  Ocfv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdr.  1869.  p. 
600. 
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Lampornis  dominicus  Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  349;  ib.  Mon  Troch.  p.  41 
(1878).  —  Cory,  Bdi.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  90  (1885);  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  upper  parts  yellowish  green;  throat  bright 
golden  green  ;  breast  a,.nd  belly  purplish  black;  flanks  green,  show- 
ing a  spot  of  white;  under  tail-coverts  dark  purple;  wings  purplish 
brown ;  outer  tail-feathers  violet-purple,  bordered  with  steel  blue ; 
median  feathers  bronze  green ;  bill  and  feet  black.' 

Female: — Underparts  dull  gray,  whitening  on  the  throat;  tail 
tipped  with  white;  rest  as  in  the  male. 

Immature  specimens  have  the  underparts  dull  brownish  white, 
with  a  line  of  metallic  green  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  throat, 
continuing  in  a  line  of  black  down  the  middle  of  the  breast  and 
abdomen  to  the  vent. 

Length,  4.90;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  1.85;  bill,  .93. 
Habitat.    Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  St. Thomas? 

Lrampornis  viridis  (Vieill.). 

Trochilus  viridis  AuD.  &  Vieill.    Ois.    Dor.  I,    p.   34   (1802). — Sundev. 

Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  F5r.  1869,  p.  600. 
Lampornis  viridis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  71   (1850). — Gould,  Mon.   Troch.  II, 

pi.  78  (1861). — ScL.   &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.   81    (1873). — 

Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  222  (1878). — Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 
Chalybura  viridis  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.   10  (1853). 
Agyrtria  virniis  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  7  (1855). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  bright  green,  showing  a  bluish 
tinge  on  the  under  surface  when  held  in  the  light;  tail  steel  blue; 
wings  dark  brown  ;  bill  black. 

Female: — Upper  surface  bright  golden  green;  head  brownish; 
underparts  dull  ashy-white,  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides  and 
flanks;  central  tail-feathers  bronze  green,  rest  of  tail-feathers  show- 
ing dark  blue  on  their  inner  webs,  and  golden  brown  on  the  outer, 
all  of  the  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white. 

Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  2.50;  tail.  1.75. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Lampornis  mango  (Linn.). 

Troehilns  mango  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.    191    (1766). — Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I, 

p.  491   (1788;. 
Trochilus  forphyrurus  Shaw.  Nat.  Misc.  IX,  p.  333. 
Polytmus  porphyrnrns  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  loS  (1844). 
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Lampornis  mango   GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  88  (1847). — Bp.   Consp.  1,  p.  72 

(1850). — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  74  (1861). — March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  284. — Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  35a— Scl.  k 

Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  81  (1873). — Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p. 

39  (187S). —  A.  &  E.    Newton,   Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   108  (18S1).— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 
Floresia  forphyrura  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  11  (1853). 
Lampornis floresi  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  250. 
Anthracothorax  porphyrurus  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  8  (1855). 
Lampornis porrhyrura  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  19  (i860).— Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  79. —  Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  201. 
Lampornis  porphyrurus  Go\:\Ai^yioxi.  Troch.  II,   pi.  81    (^1861).— Mils. 

Hist.  Nat.  OiK.  Mouch.  I,  p.  163. 
Eudoxa  porphyrura  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  179^ 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parts  olive  green;  a  golden  brownish  tinge 
on  the  back,  showing  a  gloss  of  purple  On  the  nape;  a  broad  band 
of  metallic  purple  passes  from  the  bill  on  each  side  of  the  neck; 
throat  and  upper  breast  greenish  black;  dull  black  on  the  bellv;  tail' 
feathers  purple,  edged  with  steel  blue,  two  pentral  feathers  dull 
black. 

The  female  of  this  species  is  described  as  having  the  chin  green 
and  the  throat  greenish  purple. 

Length,  485;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  1.90;  bill,  .88. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Geni  s  Eulampis  Boie. 

Ettlnmpis  Boie,  Isis,  iS3i,p.  547. 

Eulampis  jugularis  (Linn.). 

Trochilus  jugnlaris  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  190  (1766). — Lath.    Ind.  Orn. 

I,  p.  305  (ITQO')- 
Trochilus  auratus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  487  (1788). 

Trochilus  violaceus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  488  (178S). 

Trochilus  venustissimus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  490  (1788). 

Trochilus  cyanomelas  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  498  (17SS). 

Trochilus  cyaneus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  309  (1790). 

Trochilus  granatinus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  305  (1790). 

Trochilus  hancrofti  V.hT\\.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  317  (1790). 

Souimanga prasinoptdrc  ViElLL.  Ois.  Dor.  II,  p.  65  (1802). 

''Certhia  prasinopiera  Sparr.  Mus.  Carls,  t.  81"  } 

Trochilus  (^Culnmpis)  auratus  Less.   Syn.  Genr.  Troch.  p.  7  (1831). 

Polylmus jugularis  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  108  (1844). 

Topaza  violacca  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p.  no  (1S44). 

Eulampis  jugularis  \\v.  Qow^\i.\,\t.   72    (1850). — Reich.   Aufz.    Colib.  p. 
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II  (1853). —  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mas.  Hein.  III.  p.  17  (i860).— Gould. 
Men.  Troch.  II,  pi.  82  (1861). — Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  169. — Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  272.— Elliot.  Ibis,  1872.  p.  352. — Muls.  Hist.  Nat. 
Ois.  Mouch.  II,  p.  131. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  81 
(1873). — Elliot,  Men.  Troch.  p.  43  (1878). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  I,  pp.  60,  192,  358,  458,  487  (1878). — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  V,  p.  167  (1880). — Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  42.  —  Grisdalb, 
Ibis,  1882,  p.  4S6.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — Upp3r  surface  velvet  black;    wings   metallic  green; 
upper aiid  under  tail-coverts   bright  metallic   bluish   green;  entire 
throat  including   the  chin  beautiful  purple,  dull  golden  in   some 
lights;  tail  bluish  green;  bill  black. 
Length,  4.50;  wing,  3.05;  tail,  1.65;  bill  .90. 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 

Eulampis  holosericeus  (Linn.). 

Troc  A  i/us  Aoiose  rice  MS  L,iKS.  Sy  St.  Nat.  I,  p.  191  (1766). —  Lath.  Ind. 
Orn.  I,  p.  305  (1790). — Less.  Colib.  p.  76*  (1831). — Sundev.  Oefv. 
K.  Vet.  Akad.  For.  1869,  p.  585. 

Polytmus  holosericeus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  108  (1844). 

Eulampis  holosericeus  ^v.  Consp.  I,  p.  72  (1850). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377. — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  83  (1861). 
— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  170. —  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  272:  ib,  1874, 
p.  175. — Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  352. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  81  (1873). — Muls.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  I,  p.  134. — 
Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  60,  192,  234,  272,  358,  458,  487 
(1878). — Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  42  (1878). — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  167  (1880). — Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  42. — Grisdale, 
Ibis,  1882,  p.  486.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Sericotes  chlorolcemus  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.   11  (1853). 

Sericotes  holosericeus  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  11  (1853). 

Eulampis  chlorolcemus 'B'P.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  250. — Gould,  Mon. 
Troch.  II,  pi.  84  (1861). 

Anthracothornx  {Sericotes) holosericeus  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  9  (1855). 

Anthracothorax  chlorolocmns  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  9  (1855). 

Lampornis  holosericeus  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p.  19  (i860). — 
GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  224  (1878). 

Lampornis  chlorolcemus  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  19  (i860). 

Eulampis  longirostris  Gould,  Intr.  Troch.  octavo  ed.  p.  69  (1861). 

Trochilus  {Lampornis)  holosericeus  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdr. 
1869,  p.  6oo- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  plumage  dark  green,  with  a  slight  golden 
tinge  on  the  back;  throat  bright  green,  ending  with  a  patch   of  blue 
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on  the  breast;  belly  greenish    black;  upper   and   under  tail-coverts 
bright  bluish-green ;  tail  dark  blue,  showing  slight   purple  reflec- 
tions. 
The  sexes  are  described  as  similar. 
Length,  4.30;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.50;  bill,  .85. 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 


Genus  Aithurus  Cab.  &  Hein. 

Aithurus  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  50  (i860). 

Aithurus  polytmus  (Linn.). 

Trochilus  folytmns  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  p.  189(1766). — Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  I, 

p.  486  (1788). — Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  302  (1790). — Gosse,  Bds.  Jam. 

p.  97  (1847). — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  98  (1861). 
Ornismya  cepkalatra  Less.  Ois.  Mouch.  p.  78  (1829). 
Trochilus  muria  HiLL,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  HI,  p.  258  (1S49). — Gosse, 

111.  Bds.  Jam.  pi.  22. 
Polytmus  cephalatra  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  72  (1850). 
Polytmus  cephalater  Bp.    Rev.   Mag.  Zool.    1854,  p.   254. — ScL.  P.  Z.  S. 

1861,  p.  79. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  201. 
Aithurus  polytmus  Cab.  &.  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  50  (i860). — Gould, 

Intr.  Troch.   octavo  ed.   p.  75   (1S61). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 

Phila.  1863,  p.  284. — Gray,   Handl.   Bds.   I,  p.   134  (1869). — Scl.  & 

Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  82  (1873).— Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p. 

96   (1878).- A.   &  E.   Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   108  (18S1). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 
Aithurus  fuliginosus  March,  Pr.   Acad.   Nat.    Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  285. — 

Gray,  llandl.   Bds.  I,  p.  134  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head,  with  elongated  feathers,  velvety  black ; 
buck  dark  green;  throat  and  undcrparts  bright  green;  wings 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  purple;  tail  black,  the  two  long  tail-feathers 
showing;  peculiar  uneven  edging  of  the  webs;  bill  dull  red. 

Female: — Upper  parts  green,  brownish  on  the  head;  underparts 
white,  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides  and  flanks;  middle  tail-feath- 
ers green,  bluish  near  the  tip;  outer  tail-feathers  heavily  tipped  with 
white,  w:intin«j^  on  the  two  middle  feathers. 

Length,  8. 50;   wing,  2.50;  tail,  5.50;  bill,  .80. 
IIaiutat.      yamaica. 

(jknl's  Thalurania  Gould. 

Thalurania   (jOlLl),  1*.  Z.  S.   1S4S.  p.  13. 
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Thalurania  bicolor  (Gmel.), 

Tckiius  bicolor  Gmel.  Syst  Nat.  I,  p.  496  (1788). — Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.  p. 

75  (1802). 
tismya  wa^leri  hESS.  Hist.  Ois.  Mouch.  p.  203  (1829). 
focAaris  wa^ieri  Gray ^  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  114  (1844). 
jiurania  -wagleri  Bp.   Consp.   I,  p.  77  (1850). — Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p. 

7  (1853).— Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  24  (i860).— Gould, 

Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  109  (1861).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 

P-  83  (1S73).— Salv.  &  Elliot,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  360. — Lawr.  Ann.  N. 

Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  46  (1878) ;  ib.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  61,  487 

(1878). 
itlurania  bicolor  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.   130  (1869). — Elliot,  Mon. 

Troch.  p.  102  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Char.  Male: — Entire  head  and  throat  deep  blue,  but  very  slightly 
metallic ;  back  dark  green ;  breast  and  abdomen  metallic  golden- 
green ;  tail-coverts  greenish-blue ;  tail  steel  blue ;  wings  brown ; 
upper  mandible  black;  under  mandible  flesh-color,  tipped  with 
black. 

Female: — Ufjper  surface  green,  showing  slight  bronze  reflections; 
underparts  dull  white,  marked  with  green  on  the  flanks  and  «ides; 
outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white;  rest  of  tail-feathers  green, 
broadly  marked  with  blue  on  the  terminal  portion. 

Length,  3.80;  wing,  2.35;  tail,  1.70;  bill,  .60. 
riABiTAT.     Dominica. 

Gknus  Trochilus  Linn. 

ickilus  LiNNiivrs,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  189  (1766). 

Trochilus  colubris  Linn. 

ickilus  colubris  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  191  (1766). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856, 

p.  98  (Cuba). — GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  291  (1866); 

ib.  J.  f  O.  1874,  p.  141  (Cuba);  ib.   1878,  p.  159  (Porto  Rico);  ib. 

Anal.   Soc.  Esp.    Hist.  Nat.  VII,   p.    221    (1S7S)   (Porto  Rico).  — 

Elliot,   Mon.  Troch.   p.  105  (1878)  (Bahamas). — Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  18  (18S5). 
*horhynchus  colubris  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  126 

(1840). 
Usuga  colubris  Brewer,   Pr.   Bost.    Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860) 

(Cuba). 

i^ecorded  from  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Genus  Mellisuga  Briss. 

Uisuga  Brisson,  Orn.  Ill,  p.  695  (1760). 
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Mellisuga  minima  (Linn.). 

Trochilus  minimus  Linn.  Syst..Nat.  I,  p.  193  (1766). — Gmel.  Sj8t.  Nat.  I, 
p.  5CX)  (1788).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  320  (1790). 

Trochilus  minutulus  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.  73  (1807). 

Trochilus  vieillotiSHKW^  Gen.  Zool.  VIII,  p.  347  (181 2). 

Ornismya  minima  Less.  Ois.  Mouch.  pi.  79  (1829). 

Hylocharis  nigra  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  114  (1844). 

Mellisuga  kumilis  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  127   (1847). — March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  285. 

Trochilus  catherince  Salle,  Rev.  Zool.  1849,  P*  49^* 

Hylocharis  niger  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  81  (1850). 

Mellisuga  minima  Dp.  Consp.  I,  p.  8r  (1850). — Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  6 
(1853)-— Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  P-  233. — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  Ill,  p. 
'33- — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  285. — Muls.  Hist. 
Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  IV,  p.  82  (1877). — Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  103 
(1878). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  108  (1881).— Cory, 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San 
Domingo,  p.  92  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Mellisuga  humila  Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  201. 

Trochilus  {Mellisuga)  minimus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 
95  (1866). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — Above  bright  green;  flanks  green;  throat  dull  white, 

spotted  with  brown,  heaviest  on  the  lower  part;  underparts  white; 

under  tail-coverts  tipped  with  green;  tail  black;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Resembles  the  male,  but  lacks  the  spots  on  the  throat ; 

lateral  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white. 

Length,  2.70;  wing,  1.50;  tail,  .60;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo, 

Genus  Calypte  Gould. 

Calyftc  Gould,  Intr.  Troch.  octavo  ed.  p.  87  (1861). 

Calypte  helenae  (Lemb.). 

Orthorhynchus  helrntr  Lemu.   Aves*  Cuba,  p.   70  (1850).  —  Brewer,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). 
Orthorhynchus  booth i  Cab.  J.  f  O.    1S56,   p.  99. — GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1859,  P- 

347- 
Calypte  helenae  Gori.D,  Mon.  Troch.  Ill,   pi.  136  (1861). — Gray,  Hand!. 

Bds.   I,  p.  145  (1869).— Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  354.— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1874,   p.    144. — Mils.   Hist.    Nat.   Ois.    Mouch.   IV,  p.   77  (1877). — 

Elliot.  Mon.   Troch.   p.   108  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18 

(1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head,  throat,  and  elongated  feathers  of  the  'neck 
metallic  red,  almost  pink  in  some  lights;  upper  parts  greenish-blue, 
becoming  steel-blue  on  the  tail;  breast  grayish-white;  belly  and 
flanks  greenish ;  wings  purplish-brown. 

Female: — Head  dull  brown;  back  green,  shading  into  blue  on  the 
lower  part;  underparts  grayish-white;  tail  bluish-green,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white. 

Length  (skin),  2.50;  wing,  1.25;  tail,  .80;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Doricha  Reich. 

jDoricka  Reich.  Aufz.  der  Colib.  p.  12  (1853). 

Doricha  evelynae  (Bourc). 

€Zmlotkorax  evelynce  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,   p.   no  (1844). — Reich.  Aufz. 

Colib.  p.  13  (1853). — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  Ill,  pi.  156  (1861). 
Trochilus  evclynce  BouRC.  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  44. 
Callothorax  evillina  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  257. 
J^ucifer  evelituB  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  10  (1S55). 
Trochilus  bahamcnsis  Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.    Hist.    VH,   p.    106 

(1859)- 
Doricha  evelynce  Gould,  Intr.  Troch.  octavo  ed»  p.  95  (1861). — Elliot, 

Ibis,  1872,  p.  353. — Muls.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.   Mouch.  IV,  p.  38  (1877). 

Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  125  (1878). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  108 

(1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  green,  showing  slight  golden  reflections  on 
the  back,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  in  some  specimens,  bluish; 
head  darker;  throat  beautiful  purple-violet,  below  which  is  a  band 
of  white;  underparts  green,  mixed  with  rufous,  shading  into  white 
on  the  flanks;  crissum  pale  rufous  white;  wings  brownish  purple; 
tail  appearing  black,  very  dark  purple  in  some  lights;  outer  feathers 
with  faint  terminal  spot  of  rufous,  second  with  inner  web,  and  third 
with  inner  and  basal  half  of  outer  web  cinnamon ;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

Female: — Purple  gorget  wanting  and  replaced  by  dull  white,  with 
a  blight  tinge  of  rufous ;  upper  parts  paler  than  in  the  male ;  sides 
cinnamon,  becoming  brightest  under  the  wings;  central  feathers  of 
the  tail  bright  green,  the  rest  cinnamon;  an  oblique  purplish  band 
on  the  tips  of  the  fourth  feathers. 

Length,  3.40;  wing,  1.70;  tail,  1.40;  tarsus,  .15;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Doricha  lyrura  Gould. 

Doricha  lyrura  Gould,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  4th  ser.  IV,  pp.  11 1,  112 
(1869). — Elliot,    Ibis,    1872,  p.   354. — Scl.  &  Salv.   Nom.  Avium 
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Neotr.  p.  85  (1873).  —  MuLh.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  IV,  pw  41 
(1877). — Elliot,  Men.  Troch.  p.  126  (1878;. — Cory,  Bd».  Bahama 
I.  p.  no  (1880);  ih.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  appearance  the  same  as  D.  evelyna^  but  dif- 
fers from  it  hy  showing  the  beautiful  purple-violet  on  the  forehead 
as  well  as  on  the  throat,  and  also  having  a  much  longer  tail,  formed 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre,  from  which  this  bird  has  derived 
its  name.  The  throat  of  D.  lyrura  shows  bright  blue  in  some  lights 
on  the  lower  part,  while  that  of  D,€velyn(B  is  almost  entirely  purple- 
violet,  showing  the  bluish  tinge  very  slightly  if  at  all. 

Female: — Upper  parts  brownish-green ;  throat  and  upper  breast 
dull  white;  rest  of  underparts  pale  rufous  brown;  central  tail-feath- 
ers green,  rest  of  tail-feathers  pale  rufous,  showing  a  black  band  in 
the  centre. 

Length,  3.64;  wing,  1.60;  tail,  1.58;  tarsus,  .13;  bill,  .6a 
Habitat.     Iiiagua  and  Long  Island. 

Genus  Bellona  Muls.  &  Vkrr. 

Bellona  MuLS.  &  Verr.  Class.  Troch.  p.  75  (1865). 

Bellona  cristata  (Linn.). 

Trochilus  cristatm  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  192  (1766). — Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I, 

p.   498  (1788). — Lath.  Ind.  Orn.   I,  p.  317   (1790). — Schomb.  Hist. 

Barb.  p.  681. 
Trochilns  puniceus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  497  (1788). 
Trochilus piUatHS  Lath.  Ind.  Orn    I,  p.  318  (1790). 
Ornhmya  cristata  Less.  Troch.  p.  20  (1831). 
Mellisuffa  cristata  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  113  (1844). 
Orthorhynchus  cristatus  Bi».  Consp.  I,  p.  83  (1850). — Reich.  Aufz.  Colib. 

p.  II  (1853). — Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  61  (i860). — Gould, 

Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  205  (1861). — Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  355. — Scl. 

P.  Z.   S.    1874.  p.   175. — Lawr.   Pr.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  272,  4S7 

(1878). 
Orthorhynchus  ornatns  GouLD.  Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  206  (1861). — ScL.  P. 

Z.  S.  1871.  p.  272.— Elli'i  .  Ibis,  1872,  p.  355.— Lister,  Ibis,  1880, 

p.  42. 
Trochilus  txilis  Si'Ndev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  F5r.  1869,  p.  584. 
Bellona   cristata    MiLs.   Hist.    Nat.    Ois.    Mouch.    Ill,  p.    193   (1876). — 

Elliot.  Mon.   Troch.   p.  178  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  i8 

.  1885). 
Orfhothynchus  rxilis  Al.LKV,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V.  p.  167  (1880). 

Sp.  Char.  3////-  - -Forehead  :\iui  crown  brijjht  golden-green,  feathers 
Icni^thened.  foriniuj;  a  crest,  the  green  gradually  fading  and  becom- 
ing  dark    blue    on    the   crent;  upper    plumage   green:    throat    dull 
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smoke  brown;    underparte   dull   black,   showing  a  faint  purplish 
tinge;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Upper  parts  bronze-green  ;  underparts  grayish-brown ; 
central  tail-feathers  bronze-green,  rest  of  tail-feathers  brownish, 
tipped  with  ash  on  the  outer  feathers. 

Length,  2.90;  wing,  2;  tail,  1.35;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Martinique, 
and  St.  Bartholomew. 

Bellona  exilis  (Gmel.). 

Trockilus  exilis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  484  (1788).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p. 

310  (1790)- 
Trockilus  cristatellus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.  p.  39  (1790). 
Mellisuga  exilis  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  113  (1844). 
Ortkorhynchus  chlorolophus  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  83  (1850). 
Orthorhynchus  exilis  Reich.  Aufz.   Colib.  p.   11   (1853). — ^p*  R^^-  Mag. 

Zool.  1854,  p.  256. — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P*  ^4'* — Gould, 

Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  207  (1861). — Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,   p.    170. — 

Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  355. — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  234, 

458*  487  (1878). — Grisdale,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  486. 
Trockilus    {Orthorhyuckus)    exilis  Sundev.    Oefv.    K.   Vet.    Akad.    F<5r. 

1869,  p.  600. 
Bellona  exilis  MuLS.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  Ill,  p.  196  (1876). — Elliot, 

Mon.  Troch.  p.  179  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  crest  bright  golden-green,  becoming 
darker  green  at  the  tip;  upper  parts  dark  green,  tinged  with  bronze 
on  the  upper  tail-coverts;  throat  smoke-brown,  becoming  dull 
purplish-black  on  the  belly;  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides  and 
flanks;  central  tail-feathers  dull  green,  rest  of  tail-feathers  dark 
purple. 

Female: — Upper  plumage  dark  green ;    underparts   smoke-graj, 
tinged  with  green  on  the  sides ;  wing-coverts  bronzy-green ;  wings 
purplish-brown;  two  central   tail-feathers  dull   green;   outer  tail- 
•        feathers  tipped  with  gray. 

Length,  3.40;  wing,  2.05;  tail,  1.45;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.     Porto    Rico,    St.    Thomas,  Dominica,  St.  Croix, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Martinique. 

Genus  Sporadinus  Bp. 

Sforadinus  Bonaparte,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  255. 

Sporadinus  elegans  (Vieill.). 

Trockilus  clcgans  Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.  I,  p.  32  (1802). 
Omismy a  swainsonii  I^KHS.  Ois.  Mouch.  pp.  17,  197  (1829). 
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Hylocharis  elegaus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  114  (1844). 

Lampornis  elegans  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  72  (1850). 

Riccordia  elegans  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  8  (1853). 

Sporadinus  elegans  Bp.   Rev.   Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  255. — Salle,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857,  P-  233. — Gould,  Men.  Troch.  V,  pi.  347  (1861). — Scl^&  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  94  (1873). — Elliot,  Men.  Troch.  p.  241  (1878). 

—Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  IV,  p.  153  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  & 

San  Domingo,  p.  93  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 
Chlorestes  elegans  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  4  (1855). 
Sporadicus  elegans  Cab.  &  Mein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  25  (i860). 
Troch ilus  {Sporadinus^  elegans  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 

95  (1866). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parts  bronze-green ;  throat  bright  metallic 
green;  a  portion  of  the  breast  black;  wings  brownish-purple;  tail 
dark  brown,  with  a  bronze  lustre  on  the  upper  surface ;  bill  flesh 
color,  tip  black. 

Female: — Above  bronze-green  ;  top  of  head  grayish ;  underparts 
brownish-gray;  central  tail-feathers  bronze-green;  rest  of  tail-feath- 
ers gray,  with  subterminal  black  bar;  some  of  the  feathers  glossed 
with  green. 

Length,  4;  wing.  2.20;  tail,  1.70:  bill,  .70. 

Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 


Sporadinus  riccordi  (Gerv.). 

Trochilus  riccordi  Gerv.    Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1835,  pis.  41,  42. — Bp.  Consp. 

I,  p.  81  (1850). 
Ornis7nya  parzudaki  L.¥,?>s.  Rev.  Zool.  1838,  p.  315. 
Orthorhynchus  riccordi  ITOrb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  128 

(1840). 
Hylocharis  riccordi  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  L  p.  114  (1844). 
Riccordia  raimondi  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  8  (1853). 
Sporadinus  riccordi  Bp.   Rev.   Mag.   Zool.    1854,   p.    255. — Gould,  Mon. 

Troch.  V,  pi.  348  (iS6i).—MuL.s.    Hist.   Nat.   Ois.   Mouch.  H,  p.  ^ 

(1S75).— Elliot,   Mon.  Troch.  p.  241  (1878).  — Cory,  List  Bds.  VV. 

I.  p.  18  (1S85). 
Chlorcstcs  raimofidi  Kfavm.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  4  (1855). 
C//lorcstcs  riccordi  GusDL.     J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  99. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 

Nat.  Hist.  \'II.  p.  306  (18^0). — GiNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I, 

p.  291  (1856);  id.  J.  t\  O.  1874.  p.  142. 
Sporadicus  riccordi  Cm\.  ti.  Hein.  Miis.  Hcin.  HI,  p.  25  (i860). 
Sporadinus   ricordi  ScL.  A:   Salv.    Nom.    Avium    Neotr.    p.   94   (1873).— 

Cory,  Hds.  Bahama  I.  p.  in  (1880). 
Sporadinus  hracci  Lawr."  Ann.    N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I.  p.  50  (1877). — CoRY. 

Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  113  (1S80). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  bronzy  green,  becoming  metallic  on 
the  throat;  wings  purplish  brown  ;  four  central  tail-feathers  bronze, 
the  remainder  purplish  black,  showing  bronze  on  the  outer  webs ; 
under  tail-coverts  white ;  upjjer  mandible  dark  brown ;  lower  man- 
dible pale,  becoming  dark  at  the  tip;  tail  forked. 

Female: — Resembles  the  male,  except  having  the  crown  brownish  ; 
throat  and  centre  of  abdomen  pale  buff;  under  tail-coverts  graj^ish- 
white. 
Length,  3.60;  wing,  1.80;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .15;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Bahamas. 


Sporadinus  maugaei  (Vieill.). 

Troc kilns  maug<eus  ViEiLL.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  VJI,  p.  568  (1817). 

Ornismya  tnagcei  Less.  Ois.  Mouch.  p.  194  (1829). 

Tkanmatias  ourissia  Bp.  Con^p.  I»  p.  79  (1850). 

Sporadinus  maugcei  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  255. — GouLD,  Mon. 
Troch.  V,  pi.  349  (1861). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  94 
('873). — MuLS.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  II,  p.  77  (1875). — Elliot, 
Mon.  Troch.  p.  242  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Trockilus  maugei  SvmyJLW .  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  F6r.  1869,  p.  600. 

Cklorestes  gertrudis  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  315. 

Cklorolampis  gertrudis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1875,  p.  223. 

Sporadinus  {Marsyas)  maugcei  MuLS.  Cat.  Ois.  Mouch.  p.  13  (1875). 

Cklorolampis  maugteus  GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  225 
(1878). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  bright  green,  the  feathers  showing  a 
golden  tinge  when  held  in  the  light;  throat  dark  blue,  golden-green 
in  some  lights  ;  tail  dark  blue;  wings  dark  brown. 

Female: — Underparts  dull  white;  the  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
green,  the  rest  grayish-green,  with  a  band  of  blue  near  the  tip; 
outer  feathers  tipped  with  grayish-white. 

Length  (skin),  3.35;  wing,  2;  tail,  1.25;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 


Family  TROGONID^E 


Genus  Priotelus  Gray. 

Priotelus  Gray,  List.  Gen.  Bds.   1840. 
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Priotelus    temnurus  (Temm.), 

Trogoa  trmaurui  Tbmm.  PI.  Col. 
No.     326     C 1820-39).  —  ViGOBs, 
Zool.  Journ.iS27,  p.  443— Got'LD, 
Mon.    Trog.    pt.    II     (1835)-  — 
D'Orb.  in  La  Sagrm'g  Hist.  NaL 
Cuba.OU.  p.  :65(i84o).— GuNDL. 
Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  p. 
319  ('857)- 
Priolelus  ttmHHmt   Bp.   Consp.  I, 
p.  150  (1850).— GUNDL.  J.  f.  O. 
1856,  p.  106. — Bkbwbr,  Pr.  Bott 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Grav,  Hand).  Bda.  I,  p.  83.  (1869) 
— GuNDL    Repert    FiBko-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  398  (1866);   ib.  J.  f.  O. 
1874.  p.  165. 
Prioatctes  Icmniirui  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  (1873). 
PrioHOlelcs  Ivmnurus  CoRY,  List  Bdb.  W.  I.  p.  (8  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Afiiie:—Top  of  the  head  dark  blue,  purplish  on  the  crown; 
bacit  bright  green,  Bhowing  a  tinge  of  bluiBh  in  Bome  lights;  rump 
snowing  diettnctiv  bluish,  green  in  some  lights ;  throat  wiiite,  shad- 
ing into  gray  on  the  breast;  belly  and  under  tnil-coverts  bright  red: 
tail-feathers  square  at  the  tips,  the  two  central  feathers  green  on 
the  inner  webs,  bluish  on  the  outer;  reat  of  tail,  except  the 
three  outer  feathers,  blue;  outer  tail-feslher  having  the  terminal 
hair  dull  white,  grayish  on  the  outer  web ;  basal  half  of  the  inner 
web  of  outer  lail-fealher  dark  blue;  the  second  and  third  feathen 
nearlj'  the  same,  but  having  (he  white  on  the  outer  web  more  re- 
stricted ;  on  the  third  feather  the  white  appears  only  in  two  or  three 
spots,  but  the  terminal  portion  of  the  feather  for  an  inch  or  more  is 
entirely  dull  grayish  while;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
heavily  barred  with  white  on  the  outer  web;  some  of  the  coverts 
also  banded  with  white;  lower  mandible  reddish;  upper  mandible 
dark  brown. 


The  sexes  are  1 

Length,  10;  w 

IIaiiitat.     Cuba 


ng.  f 


I-  S;  ■ 


•  so;  bill,  .63. 


(lENifs  Temnotrogon  Bonap. 
•1  'BoNArARTE,  Consp.  Volucr.  Zygodact.  No.  8.  p.  1 
Temnotrogon  roseigaster  (Vieill.). 

-teiitrc  roiigf,  dc  Saint  Daminigae,  BrPP.  Hist.  Nat- 
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*'i>  ComroMCOu  d  caie^om  romge^ou  Lt  Comromcom  DttmtWsntttXs  l.K  V.vn  I. 

Nat  Cour.  pi.  13.  p.  iS." 
TrogOH  roseigas/cr    Vieill.   Ency.   M^th.   Ill,  p.    135S    (iS^oV— CJoi'i.i>» 

Mon.  Trog.  pi.  20  (1838). — Bp.  Consp.  1,  p.  1^9  i,i85oV--SM.i.K.  P. 

Z.  S.  1S57,  p.  235. —  Bryant,  Pr.   Bost.    Soc.   Nat.    Hist,    XI,  p.  95 

(1866). 
Trogon  rAodagas/c r  Temm.  PI.  Col.  Ill  (1820-39). 
Temnotrogon   roseigaster  Bp.    Consp.    Volu^r.    Zyjjodnct.    No,    8,    p.    t^ 

(1854).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,   p.   83    (1869).—  Cory.   Hds.  \\\\\\\ 

&  San  Domingo,  p.  95  (18S5).—  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885) 
Temnotrogon  rhodogastcr  ScL.   &   Salv.    Nom.    Avium    Nootr.    p.    loj 

(1873)- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head,  back,  and  upper  tail-covcrtn  luKtrouH 
golden  green ;  breast  and  throat  gray,  showing  a  tinge  of  groi*n 
when  held  in  the  light;  belly  and  under  tail-covcrtw  briglit  rrd ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  dark  slaty  brown,  the  outer  v\c*1)m  biirrrd 
with  white;  wing-coverts  green,  narrowly  barred  witli  white;  under 
surface  of  tail  dark  blue,  the  three  outer  featherH  having  tlie  outer 
webs  and  tips  white,  but  showing  a  spot  of  black  on  the  outer  wrb 
near  the  tip;  the  inner  webs  of  the  two  central  tail-featherN  dull 
greenish,  extending  nearly  to  the  tip  where  it  is  rephiced  by  the 
blue  of  the  outer  web;  bill  yellow;  feet  brownish.        * 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  11 ;  wing,  5.40;  tail,  6.40;  tarsun,  .65;  bill,  .65. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 


Family    CUCULLIDyE. 
Gexu.s  Crotophaga  Linn. 

Crotophaga  LiNNyEUS,  Syst.  Nat  I,  p.  154  (I'jf/t). 

Crotophaga  ani  Linn. 

Crotophaga  ani  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  1^4  ffff/tf. — GoH»f..  }\t\%.  Jam,  p. 
282  (1847). — ^^-  Con^p.  I.  p.  f/j  ^jHyO,,~SM,uii,  \'.  'A.  H.    fH^7,  p- 
234. — Cassix.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  S<:i.  Phila,  iW^p,  ^77    ■  V>ur,YfffM,  Vt. 
BohV  Soc.  Nat-  H!*t-  VII.  p,  yr^  <iV>>,.  -  Aimuvj  tn,  J,  f.  ().  iV//. 
p.  203. — March.  Pr.  -\cad.  Nat.  .Sd-  Phlla.  iV/ip-  p.  tf-*,.     Uvya^^. 
Pr.   Bo*U   Soc.  Nat.   Ilivt,    XL  p.  ->5    ^i>///,-       Sf;'*f.#vv     0*iy.   K 
Vet.  Akad.  For.  iV>>.  p. ^yr>- — S<,L-  U  Salv,  N'^.v*    A-'.-.n.  }i*o*r.  p. 
107 '1S73,.— Rd.  Bwr- ^  R;rx,.  n:»v  \.  \rn    H^U    it   ;,  4^x5  ^/ "7 4, 
— GuxDL-J.  f- O-  I'v;^  p.  I'/j',  ih.  ,\un\.  r^y..  L<;/   H  *♦   N^v  VII    ;^ 
^"^  'i^;S,.— Law«    Pr    V   V  N4!t    Mi«    L  \,\,    ;>>    ^7;    s-r,  '  t'-r/-,, 
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— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  169  (1880).—  Lister,  IbU, 
1880,  p.  41.— Cory,  Bds  Bahama  I.  p.  118  (1880);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club.  VI.  p.  154  (1881) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  100 
(1885);  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  18  (1885).— RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mu8.  VII.  p.  172  (1884). 

Crotopkftga  minor  Less.  Tr.  Orn.  p.  130  (1831). 

Crotophaga  hsvirostrisf  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.    Hist*  VII,  p.  105 

(1859). 
Crotophaga  ritgirostrisCvsn'L.  Rcpert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  296  (1S66). 

Sp.  Char.  Mufc: — Upper  mandible  much  curved;  culmen  rising  above 
the  head,  flattened  to  a  sharp  edge ;  nostrils  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  lov  ;r  half  of  the  upper  mandible;  general  color  black,  show- 
ing bluish  rejections;  the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
upper  part  of  the  back  with  metallic  bronze  borders ;  iris  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  12.25;  wing«  6.20;  tail,  7.50;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  i.ia 
Habitat.     West  Indies. 

Genus  Saurothera  Vieill. 

Sanrothera  Vieillot,  "Analyse,  p.  36,  i8i6.'* 

Saurothera  vetula    (Linn.). 

Cuculus  vctnla  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  169  (1766). 

Saurothera  jamaicensis  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  P*  354* 

Saurothera  vetula  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  273  (1847). — ^^'  Consp.  I,  p.  96 
(1850). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  202. — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bd.s.  p.  323 
(1862). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863.  p.  283. — Gr.vy, 
Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  208  (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 
p.  107  (1S73). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1S81). — 
Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Coccygtts  vetula  SciiLRG.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  I,  p.  39  (1864). 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  head,  including  the  eye,  dark  olive  brown;  lighter 
brown  on  the  nape  ;  rest  of  back  and  wings  light  gray ;  throat  white  ; 
breast  and  belly  tinged  with  pale  rufous;  under  surface  of  wing* 
chestnut  rufous  ;  primaries  chestnut  rufous,  tipped  with  pale  olive; 
tail  feathers,  except  central  ones,  bluish  black,  tipped  with  white. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  14-5^^5  win^,  5;  tail,  7.50;  tarsus,  1;  bill,  1.50. 
Haiutat.     Jamaica. 

Saurothera  dominicensis  Lafr. 

Saurothera  (tomininnsis  Lafr.   Rev.  Zool.    18^7,  p.  355. — Sallr,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  p.  234. — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1S66). — 
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Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  208  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.   p.   107   (1873).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.   Club,  VI,  p.  154 
(1881)  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  98  (1S85) ;  ib.  List  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  18  (i88s)--Tristram,  Ibis,  18S4,  p.  168. 
Coccygus  dominicensis  Schleg.  Mus.  Pavs-Bas,  I,  p.  40  (1864). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head,  back,  breast,  and  two  central  tail-feathers  slate 
color,  darkest  on  the  head,  where  it  soiryctimcs  (hows  a  faint  brown- 
ish tinge,  and  lightest,  being  almost  ashy  on  the  breast;  wing- 
coverts  and  tertiaries  slaty  gray,  showing  pale  greenish  reflections 
when  held  in  the  light;  primaries  and  some  of  the  secondaries  bright 
rufous  brown,  the  first  two  edged  with  dull  greenish,  and  all  tipped 
with  the  same  color:  outer  tail-feathers  bluish,  tipped  with  white, 
becoming  dull  olive  at  the  base;  two  central  tail-feathers  tipped 
with  black;  throat  and  abdomen  pale  rufous;  a  bare  space  encircling 
the  eye  bright  red ;  bill  and  legs  slaty. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  15.50;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  9;  tarsus,  1.40;  bill,  1.60. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo, 

Saurothera  vieilloti  Bp. 

Saurotkera  vetula  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXII,  p.  348. — Lafr.  Rev.  Zool. 

»847»  P-  357- 
Saurothera  vieilloti  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  97  (1850). — Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

324   (1862).     SuNDEV.   Oefv.  K.   Vet.   Akad.   For.    1S69,  p.   599. — 

Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  208  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.   107  (1873). — GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p. 

230  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  VV.  I   p.  18  (1885). 

Saurotkera  vieilloti  var.  rufcscens  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X» 

p.  256  (1866). 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  surface  pale  olive  brown ;  throat  dull  white, 
shading  into  gray  on  the  breast;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  chest- 
nut brown ;  tail  olive,  tipped  with  black,  and  narrowly  edged  on  the 
tip  with  white;  primaries  having  the  outer  webs  pale  olive,  and 
and  heavily  marked  with  rufous  on  the  terminal  portions  of  the 
inner  webs;  secondaries  showing  distinctly  olive  green. 
The  sexes  arc  similar. 

Length,  16;  wing,  5;  tail,  8.50;  tarsus,  1.05:  bill,  1.40. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Saurothera«merlini  D'Orb. 

Saurothera  merlini  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Mist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  152 
(1840). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  97  (1850). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  104. — 
GuNDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  319  (1857). — Brewer, 
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Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Gundl.  Repert.  Fis- 
ico-Nat.   Cuba,  I,  p.  296  (1866) ;    ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  P*   158.— Gray, 
Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  208  (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 
p.  107  (1873).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 
Coccygus  me r lint  ScHLKG.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  I,  p.  40  (1864). 

Sp.  Char. — Very  large.  The  hrad  and  back  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  olive, 
brightest  on  the  head  and  rump;  throat  dull  ashy  white,  shading 
distinctly  ashy  on  the  breast;  rest  of  underparts  pale  chestnut 
brown;  under  surface  of  wings  rufous;  pale  chestnut  on  the  under 
coverts ;  primaries  dark  chestnut  rufous,  tipped  with  olive,  showing 
slight  metallic  reflections;  wing-coverts  pale  olive;  two  central  tail- 
feathers  dull  olive,  showing  a  brownish  tinge  on  basal  portions; 
rest  of  tail-featliers  dull  olive,  showing  a  brownish  tinge  slightly  on 
the  inner  webs,  and  having  a  subterminal  band  of  black,  tipped 
with  white. 

Length,  21;  wing,  7.25;  tail,  12;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  2. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

Saurothera  bahamensis  Bryant. 

Sdurothcra  vctula  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  106  (1S59). 
Saurothera   bahamensis   Bryant,   Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   IX,   p.   2S0 
(1864). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  1.  p.  116  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

18  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  pale  olive,  showing  slight  greenish  reflections; 
throat  and  breast  dull  grayish  while;  belly  and  crissum  tawny; 
primaries  mostly  rufous;  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  central  ones, 
tipped  with  pale  brownish  white;  legs  slaty  blue;  soles  of  the  feet 
yellow;  eyelids  vermillion  red;  upper  mandible  brownish,  shading 
into  slate  color  at  the  base;  iris  brown. 
The  sexes  arc  similar. 

Length,  18;   wings,  6-25;  tail,  9.50;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  1.80. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Genus  Coccyzus  Vieill. 

Cocryzus  ViElLLOT,  Analyse,  p.  28,  1816. 

Coccyzus  americanus  (Linn.). 

(^ucnliis  amvricauu.s  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  170  (1766). 

CnccxzHs  cat olinrusis   D'Orh.  in  La  Sa;;ra*s   Hist.    Nat.   Cuba,  Ois.  p.  150 

(i8.|o). 
Coccyzus  americanus  (jossk.  Bds.  Jam.  p.  279  (1847). — A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Ibis,  1859.  P-  U^'  vSt.  Croix). — Brkwkk,  Pr.  Bost   Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
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VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  202  (Ja- 
maica).— Gt'NDL.  Repcrt.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  295  (1866). — ScL. 
P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  i66  (Jamaica). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  156  (Cuba)  ; 
ib.  Anal.  See.  Esp.  Hist.  VII,  p.  233  (1878)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory, 
Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  117  (1880). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica, 
p.  109  (18S1). 

Coccyxus  dominicus  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  154  (Ja- 
maica). 

Coccyxus  5airdi  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  120  (Jamaica). 

Coccyxus  americanus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  104  (Cuba). — Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Porto  Rico.     It  has  also  been  recorded  from  St.  Croix. 

Coccyzus  minor  (Gmel.). 

Cuculus  minor  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  411  (1788). 

Cuculus  seniculus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  219  (1790). 

Coccyxus  seniculus  ViEiLL.  Ency.  Mdth.  p.  1346. — Gossk,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  281 
(1847). — ^P-  Consp.  I,  p.  Ill  (1850). — Sallk,  p.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  234. — 
Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P-  '50- — Brewer,  Pr.  BoKt.  Soc.  Nat.  Hint.  VII, 
p.  307  (i860). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377. — 
Cab.  &  IIeix.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  p.  78  (1861). — Alhreciit,  J.  f.  O.  1862, 
p.  202. — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  121. — Pelz.  Orn.  Bras.  p.  273  (1871). 

Coccyxus  kelviventris  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guian.  Ill,  p.  714  (1848). 

Coccygus  minor  Baird,  Bds.  X.  Am.  p.  78  (1858). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p. 
104. — Gundl.  Report.  Fisico-Nat  Cuba  I,  p.  295  (1866). — Bryant, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  96  (1866).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  Riixiw. 
Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  482  (1874).— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club, 
V,  p.  169  (1880) ;  ib.  Cory,  VI,  p.  154  (1881) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San 
Domingo,  p.  loi  (1S85) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

Coccyxus  nesiotes  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  p.  78  (1861). — Taylor, 
Ibis,  1864.  p.  121. 

Coccyxus  dominicus  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  323  (1862). 

Coccygus  seniculus  Schleg.  Mus.  Pays-Bas.  I,  p.  38  (1864). 

Coccystes  seniculus  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  For.  1869,  p.  599. 

Coccyxus  minor  Leot.  Ois.  Trin.  p.  353. — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  X,  p.  255  (^1866). — .ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  166. — (iUNDL.  J.  f.  O. 
1874,  p.  157;  ib.  Anal.  Soc  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VH,  p.  231  C187S;. — 
Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I.  pp.  62,  193,  23^.  487  C1S78;.— Cory, 
Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  117  C1880;. — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica, 
p.  109  (1881).— RiiKiW.  Pr.  t*.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIJ,  p.  172  OS84;. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  (^ratish  olive,  tinf^cd  nith  a^h  on  the  head; 
underpartA  yellowish  brown,  darkest  on  the  thij^h«»,  and  b<*cofninj( 
pale  on  the  throat;  a  streak  of  dark  brown  Ixrhiiid  the  eye,  passin;; 
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under  it;  quills  and  under  wing-coverts  yellowish  brown ;  outer  tail- 
feathers  black,  tipped  with  white,  and  show^ing  slight  bronze  reflec- 
tions; the  others  lighter,  except  the  central  ones,  tipped  with  white; 
under  mandibles  yellow,  except  at  the  tip. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  11.80;  wing,  5.20;  tail,  6.50;  tarsus,  1.08;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Bahamas  and  Antilles. 

Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus  (Wils.). 

Cuculus  erythrophthalmus  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  IV,  p.  16  (1811). 
Coccyzus  erythropht halmus  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  73  (1850). — Brewer,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). — Gundl.  Repert. 

Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  295  (1866);  1^.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  157  (Cuba). 
Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus  Cab.  J.   f.  O.   1856,  p.   104  (Cuba).  —  Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Genus  Hyetornis  Scl. 

Hyctornis  Sclater,  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  321  (1862). 

Hyetornis  pluvialis  (Gmel.). 

Cuculus  pluvialis  Gmel.  S^^st.  Nat.  I,  p.  411  (1788). 

Piaya  cinnamomciveutris  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1846.  p.  321. — Des  Murs. 
Icon.  Orn.  pi.  65. 

Piaya  pluvialis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  277  (1847). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  111 
(1850). — Scl.  p.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  79. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  203. 
— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  283. 

Hyetornis  pluvialis  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  321  (1862). — ScL.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p,  loS  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ilandb.  Ja- 
maica, p.  109  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

Hyetormantis  pluvialis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  203. 

Coccyfrus pluvialis  SciiLEG.  Mus.  Pavs-Bas.  I,  p.  39  (1864). 

Hyetornis  piuvianus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  212  (1870). 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  smoky  brown ;  rest  of  the  upper  surface 
olive:  throat  dull  white  showin^f  a  tinge  of  chestnut;  rest  of  under- 
pants dark  chestnut  brown;  under  wing-coverts  rufous  chestnut; 
primaries  dull  olive  brown,  with  a  slight  metallic  tinge  of  green  on 
the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and  distinctly  perceptible  on  the  sec- 
ondaries; tail  dull  black,  showing  a  slight  purplish  tinge;  all  of  the 
tail-feathers  tipped  with  white.  • 

The  sixes  are  similar. 

Length,  18;  wing,  7:  tail  10:  tarsus,  1.60;  bill,  1.25. 
IIaihtat.     Jamaica. 
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Bucco  cayenncnsis  SallcS  (P.  Z.  S.  1857,  P*  234),  from 
in  Domingo,  it  is  impossible  to  identify,  as  Sall^  gives  no 
;scription,  and  the  genus  does  not  occur  in  the  West  Indies. 


Family  ALCEDINID^. 
Genus  Ceryle  Boih. 

?ryle  Boie,  Isis,  1828,  p.  316. 

Ceryle  stictipennis  Lawr. 

^rylc  torquata  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  459,  487  (1878). — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

zryle  stictipennis  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  623  (1885). 

^^Male. — The  upper  plumage  is  ashj^-blue,  with  a  broad,  pure 
white  band  across  the  hind  neck,  connecting  with  the  white  of  the 
throat;  lores  black  ;  a  spot  of  white  anterior  to  the  eye,  and  another 
of  the  same  color  below  it ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  colored  like 
the  back,  and  are  barred  on  both  webs  with  white;  the  two  middle 
tail  feathers  are  also  colored  like  the  back ;  the  shafts  are  black, 
bordered  narrowly  on  each  tilde  with  deep  black ;  they  are  conspic- 
uously marked  with  triangular-shaped  white  spots  on  the  middle  of 
each  web,  these  are  nine  in  number  on  each  side;  the  other  tail 
feathers  are  black,  with  their  outer  edges  colored  like  the  back,  and 
having  pure  white  spots  rounded  in  form  on  each  web,  those  on  the 
inner  webs  are  much  the  largest;  all  the  tail  feathers  are  tipped  with 
white;  the  quills  are  black,  largely  white  on  their  inner  webs  and 
marked  on  the  primaries  with  quadrate  white  spots  on  the  outer  ones, 
rather  far  apart;  the  secondaries  have  also  small  white  spots  on 
their  outer  webs,  and  on  the  inner  webs  large  round  spots,  the  outer 
webs  are  margined  with  ashy-blue;  the  tertiaries  are  largely  ash- 
blue  on  their  outer  webs,  spotted  and  barred  with  white,  the  inner 
webs  are  brownish-black  and  marked  with  large  spots  of  white;  the 
wing-coverts  are  like  the  back  in  color,  the  larger  ones  are  sparsely 
marked  with  small  white  spots ;  the  scapulars  are  narrowly  barred 
with  white;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white,  largely  intermixed 
with  cinnamon  color;  the  throat  is  white ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  breast,  and  the  abdomen  are  of  a  very  dark  cinnamon  color;  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  flanks,  crissum  and  under  tail-coverts 
are  white,  closely  spotted  and  barred  with  rather  dull  ashy-blue; 
the  tarsi  and  toes  are  dark  brown;  the  bill  is  black,  with  the  basal 
half  of  the  under  mandible  yellow. 

••Length,  fresh,  17  inches;  wing,  i^  ;  tail,  5^;  bill,  3. 
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''^Habitat. — Guadeloupe,  West  Indies.     Type  in  my  collection. 

^'^ Female. — The  color  above  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  but  it 
has  the  entire  back  and  wings  marked  sparsely  with  small  white 
spots;  in  the  markin:?R  on  the  head,  wings,  and  tail  they  are  much 
alike;  it  has  the  white  throat  and  band  on  the  hind  neck  as  in  the 
male;  across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  there  is  a  broad  band  of  ashy-blue,  minutely  freckled  with 
white;  this  band  is  bordered  narrowly  below  with  white;  the  entire 
under  plumage  besides,  and  the  under  wing-coverts  are  deep  cinna- 
mon. 

"Length  (skin),  lyi  inches;  wing,  8;  tail,  5I;  bill,  3. 

'*The  type  of  the  female  is  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington, 
to  which  it  was  sent  from  Guadeloupe  by  Mr.  L.  Guesde.*'  (Lawr., 
1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 

It  lias  always  been  supposed  that  Ceryle  torquata  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  Guadeloupe  species,   but  Mr.  Lawrence  considers 
the  West  Indian  bird  as  new  and  has  described  it  as  above.  The 
greatest  difference  seems  to  be  the  white  spotting  of  the  wings 
and  back,  and  the  rufous  marking  of  the  under  wing^coverts. 
Were  it  not  for  the  isolated  position   where  it  occurs  it  wouW 
represent  a  variety  of  C  torqiiata^  but  as  we  have  no  record  ^ 
its  occurrence  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  it  is  claim<^" 
to  be  resident  in  Guadeloupe,  intcrgradation  seems  hardlv  proH^^' 
ble,  still  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  not,  as  yet,  so  well  known  as  ^" 
justify  us  in  saying  C.  torquata  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  \\^^ 
West  Indies. 


Ceryle  alcyon  (Linn.). 

Alcrdo  alcyon  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  iSo  (1766). — D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra'^ 
Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  130  (1840). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat^ 
Hist.  X,  p.  255  (1866)  (Porto  Rico).  —  SuNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.. 
Akad.  For.  1869,  p.  585  (St.  Bartholomew) ;  ib.  p.  600  (Porto  Rico). 

Ceryle  alcyon  Qoiisv,,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  81  (1847). — Sall^,  P.  Z.  S.  1S57.  p. 
233  (San  Domingo). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P-  ^  (St. 
Croix).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  108  (1859)  i^^' 
hamas). — Brewkr.  ib.  p.  306  (i860)  (Cuba). — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 
P-  77  (Jamaica). — Albrecht,  J.  f  O.  1862,  p.  199  (Jamaica). — 
GuNDL.  Repcrt.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  292  (1866). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  62  (1S7S)  (Dominica);  ib.  p.  193  (St.  Vincent);  ib. 
p.  292  (Grenada)  ;  ib.  p.  359  (Martinique)  ;  ib.  p.  459  (Guadeloupe). 
— Glndl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  218  (1878)  (Porto 
Rico). — ScL.   P.  Z.   S.    1879,   P-  7^5   (Montserrat). — Allen,   Bull. 
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Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  169  (1880)  (Santa  Lucia). — Cory,  Bds.  Ba- 
hama I.  p.  X15  (1880). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ilandb.  Jamaica,  p.  109 
(18S1).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881)  (Haiti).— 
Grisdale,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  486  (Montseirat). — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  & 
San  Domingo,  p.  103  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds,  W.  L  p.  19  (1885): 
Alcedo  {Ceryle)  a^lcyon  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1866) 
(San  Domingo). 

Common  throughout  the  West  Indies. 


Family   TODID^. 


Genus   Todus  Linn. 

Todus  Brisson,  Orn.  IV,  p.  528  (1760). —  Linn^us,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  198 
(1766). 

Todus  viridis  Linn. 

Todus  viridis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat,  I,  p.  178  (1766).^— Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  72 
(1847). — Denney,  p.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  38- — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  182  (1850). 
— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199.  —  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 
263  (1862). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  (1873). — 
SiiARPE,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  349. — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 
109  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  surface  bright  grass-green;  throat  bright  red, 
the  feathers  showing  delicate  tippings  of  white  when  held  in  the 
light;  a  narrow  stripe  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  becoming 
grayish  as  it  reaches  the  breast;  breast  dull  white,  strongly  tinged 
with  green;  belly  very  pale  yellow;  a  patch  of  pink  on  the  sides  of 
the  body ;  primaries  dark  brown,  narrowly  edged  with  green;  the 
inner  primaries  and  secondaries  having  nearly  the  entire  outer  web 
green  ;  under  surface  of  tail  brownish ;  upper  surface  of  tail  green. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  4.60;  wing,  1.80;  tail,  1.40;  tarsus,  .45;  bill,  .62. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Todus  angustirostris  Lafr. 

Todus  angustirostris  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1851,  p.  478. — Salle,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  p.  233 — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  91  (1866). 
— Sharpe,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  352, — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p. 
107  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  M,ile: — Above  bright  sreen  ;  throat  dark  crimson  ;  the  realhcn 
Btightiv  touched  with  white;  underpnrtE  white;  dnnkc  pinkiih: 
under  wing- and  tuil-coverts  pale  j'cllow;  a  line  or  while  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  mandible,  eeparating  the  colore  of  the  hnd 
and  throat.  bc<;omtn<;  giuj'iiih  as  it  reaches  the  sidcE  of  the  nerk: 
entire  upper  mandible  and  terminal  half  of  lower  mandible  i*.A 
brown;  tegs  black. 

The  sexes  are  simil.-ir. 

Length,  4:  wing.  1.90;   tail,   1.50;  tarsus,  .45;  bill,  .60;  width  of 
billattniddle,  .12. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 


Todus   subulatus  Gould. 

Le  Todirrde  St-  Domiuque.  "BfFF.  PI.Ent.  p.  585.  fi^.  i,  i  (i783"." 
Todus  viridis  "Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXIV,  p.  184,  pi.  Ii(,  fig.  4  (1819)." 

Todus  sHbHlatu!  Gould  (Fig. 
sine  de(.cr.).— Gray  &  Mitch. 
Gen.  BdR.  I,  p.  63  pi.  a  (1S47)- 
— Up.  Consp.  I,  p.  iSl  (1S50).- 
Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  t.  p.  79 
(1869}.— Shabpb,  Ibis.  1874.  p. 
351— Tristram.  Ibis,  18S4.  p- 
16S.— Cory.  Bds.   Haiti  &  Sun 

Domin^ro,  p.  105  (1885);  /*.  Li-^t  Uds.  W.  I.  p.  ig  (1885). 
Todus  domiaiceiisis  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  331.— SaLLh,  P.   Z.  S.  1S57, 

p.  133.— Bryant.  Pr.  ltot.t.'Soc.  Nat.   IJi-it.  XI.  p-  91  ^866).— Scl. 

&  Salv.  Noni,  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  ( 1873). — Cohv.  Boll.  Nult.  Oro- 

Cliib.Vl.p,  154(188.)- 

Rp.  CriAH.  3/a/c- — Above  bright  green;  throat  crimson  red.  the  feathers 
faintiv  tipped  with  white :  undcrpartii  dull  yellowish,  the  fealhert 
edged  with  pale  red  on  the  basal  portiiins,  the  color  onlv  slightly 
showing  on  the  surface,  and  giving  the  chest  and  belly  the  appear- 
ance of  heini;  pale  yeltowii^h.  faintlv  streaked  with  red;  flanks  pale 
pinkish  red ;  wings  dark  brown,  edged  with  green ;  tail  green ;  cris- 
sum  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  yellow;  a  line  of  dull  white  extend- 
ing from  the  ba^e  of  the  mandible,  separating  the  green  of  the  head 
from  the  red  of  the  throat;  upper  mnndible  dark  brown  ;  the  tip  of 
lower  mandible  dull  brown. 

The  sfxe«  arc  similar. 

Length.  4.35  :  wing.  J. 05;  tail,   :.fx>;   larsuK.  .60;  hill,   .70;  width 
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Todus   pulcherrimus  Sharpe. 

Todus   pulcherrimus  Sharpe,  Ibis,   1874,  p.  353,  pi.   xiii,   f.  3. — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

**Above  bluish-green,  rather  tinged  with  olive  on  the  lower  back, 
the  wing-coverts  showing  a  verv  stronglv  pronounced  blue  shade; 
quills  blackish,  bordered  narrowl_y  with  light  green,  shading  off  into 
bluish  towards  the  tips  of  the  secondaries;  tail  dull  greenish,  with 
narrow  margins  of  bluish  green  ;  forehead  lighter  and  rather  more 
olive-green  than  the  back,  and  tinged  with  orange  near  the  base  of 
the  beak;  lores  tinged  with  orange;  sides  of  face  yellowish  green; 
sides  of  neck  dull  rufous;  chin  white;  throat  bright  carmine,  with 
silvery  white  margins  to  most  of  the  feathers;  rest  of  under  surface 
with  a  light  crimson  blush,  varied  on  the  breast  with  white  oval 
spots  to  the  feathers,  producing  an  ocellated  appearance,  the  crim- 
son colour  bri<4htest  on  the  flanks,  shading  off  into  ochraceous  buff  on 
the  sides  of  the  vent;  on  each  side  of  the  upper  breast  a  patch  of 
greenish;  under  wing-coverts  ochraceous  buff,  the  outermost  smaller 
coverts  washed  with  pale  carmine;  upper  mandible  blackish,  lower 
one  yellowish  ;  feet  black. 

**Total  length,  3.5  inches;  culmen,  0.85;  wing,  1.9;  tail,  1.4;  tar- 
sus, 0.65. 
**Hab.     Jamaica.^ 

''This  new  species  comes  nearest  to  T.  subtilatus  of  S.  Do- 
mingo, havin<^,  like  that  species,  the  white  ocellations  on  the 
breast :  but  it  diflers  from  that  bird  and  all  other  memhers  of  the 
genus  by  its  brilliant  coloration  below,  and  by  its  being  bluish 
green  above. 

"The  type  is  in  the  British  Museum."  (Siiarpe,  I.  c,  orig. 
dcscr. ) 

Todus  hypochondriacus  Bryant. 

Todus  viridis  Desm.  H.  N.  Tang.   pi.   67. — Vieill    Gal.   Ois.   I,   pi.    124 

(1S25). 
Todus  mexicanus  Less.  Ann.   Soc.   Nat.  XI,   p.   167. — Lafr.   Rev.   Zool. 

1847,  P-  333 — ^P-  Consp.  I,   p.   182   (1850)^ — Baird,   Ibis,   1867,  p. 

260. 
Todus    hypochondriacus   Bryant,  Pr.    Bost.    Soc.   Nat.    Hist.   X,   p.    250 

(1866).  — SuNDF.v.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.   For.   1869,   p.  598. —Scl. 

&  Salv.  Noin.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  (1873). — Shakpe,  Ibis,  1874,  P* 

354. — GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  219  (1878).— Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  plumage  bright  green ;  throat  red,  the  feathere 
showing  faint  edgings  of  white  when  held  in  the  light;  a  nairov 
stripe  of  white  down  the  sides  of  the  throat;  cheeks  green;  breast 
grayish,  becoming  white  on  the  belly;  sides  of  the  body  and  under 
tail-coverts  yellow;  a  faint  bluish  tinge  is  perceptible  on  the  carpus; 
under  surface  of  tail  dull  brown;  upper  surface  green. 
Length,  4.75;  wing,  1*75;  tail,  i.xo;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .6a 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

General  appearance  of  T,  viridis^  but  lacking  the  broad  pink 
patch  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Some  specimens  show  a  slight 
pinkish  tinge. 

Todus  multicolor  Gould. 

Todus  multicolor  Gould,  Icon.  Av.  pi.  2  (1837). — D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's 
Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  132  (1840). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  182  (1850).— 
Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  loi. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII. 
p.  307  (i860). — GuNDL.  J.  f  O.  1871,  p.  288;  ib.  1874,  p.  14S.— 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  (1873). — Sharps,  Ibis, 
1874,  P-  35^- — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 

Todus  portoricensis  Less.  Ann.  Soc.  Nat.  Xf,  p.  167  (1S38). — Gray,  Gen. 
Bds.  I,  p.  63  (1S44). — Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  332. — Lemb.  Ave* 
Cuba,  p.  131  (1850). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p. 
307  (i860). 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  plumagje  grass-green ;  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  front 
of  the  eye;  cheeks  pale  blue;  throat  red,  showing  the  faint  whitish 
tippings  when  held  in  the  light;  breast  dull  white,  becoming  gray 
on  the  belly ;  sides  of  the  body  pale  pink ;  under  tail-coverts  yellowish 
green  ;  under  surface  of  tail  pale  brown,  showing  a  slight  bluish  re- 
flection ;  upper  surface  of  tail  green. 

Length,  3.80;  wing,  1.50;  tail,  1.25;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 


Family  PICID^. 
Gknus  Picumnus  Temm. 

Picumnus   Temminck,  Xouv.  Rec.  de  PI.  Col.  d'Ois.  IV,  1820-39. 

Picumnus  micromegas  Sundkv. 

Chloronerpcs  passcrinus  SALLk,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  234. 

Picus  {Chloronerpes)  passcriuus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,   p^ 
96(1866). 
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PicumHMS  micromegas  Sundev.  Consp.  Avi.  Picin.  p.  95  (1866). — Bryant, 

Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  96  (1866). —  Tristram,   Ibis,    18841 

p.  167. 
Picumnus  law rencei  CoK\,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.    129    (1881);   ib. 

Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  109  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.    p.  19 

(1885). 

Sp..  Char.  Male: — Tail  soft,  composed  of  ten  feathers;  general  plumage 
above  olive  green;  forehead  showing  a  tinge  of  black;  lop  of  the 
head  bright  yellow,  cut  by  a  band  of  red,  again  becoming  yellow  at 
the  base;  underparts  yellowish,  palest  on  the  throat,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  brown  feathers ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  marked 
with  dull  white,  nearly  joining  above,  forming  an  imperfect  collar; 
wing-coverts  and  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  secondaries  olive 
green;  inner  webs  brown,  becoming  pale  on  the  edges;  bill,  legs, 
and  feet  dark  slate  color;  iris  reddish  brown. 

The  adult  female  differs  from  the  male  in  wanting  the  red  band 
on  the  head. 

Length,  5.10:  wing,  2.75;  tail,  1.85;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  .62. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Genus  Campephilus  Gray. 

Campephilus  Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.  p.  54  (1840). 

Campephilus  principalis  bairdi. 

Campephilus  principalis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,    p.    102. — Brewer,    Pr.    Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Campephilus  bairdii  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.    Sci.    Phila.    1863,    p.   322. — 

GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,  p.    293   (1866); — ib.  J.,  f    O. 

1874,  p.  148. 
Campephilus  principalis  vtiT.  bairdi  Bd.  ^\SK.   &    Ridgw.    Hist.    N.    Am. 

Bds.  II,  p.  496  (1874). 
Campephilis  principalis  bairdi  CoKit^  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (1S85). 

*'Much  resembling  C.  frincipalis^  but  smaller  and  with  the  black 
anterior  feathers  of  the  crest  larger  than  those  succeeding,  which 
are  scarlet.  White  longitudinal  line  on  the  neck  reaching  quite  to 
the  base  of  the  bill.  In  C.  principalis  the  scarlet  plumes  of  the 
crest  are  the  longer,  and  the  line  on  the  neck  docs  not  extend  to  the 
base  of  the  bill,  both  of  which  characters  are  verv  accurately  shown 
in  Audubon's  plates  B.  of  Am.  pi.  66,  and  oct.  ed.  IV,  pi.  256.  Colors 
of  all  other  parts  in  the  present  bird  are  the  same  as  those  of  C. 
principalis. 

"Total  length  about  i8i  inches,  wing,  9^,  tail,  65  inches."  (Cas- 
sin, I.e.,  orig.  descr.) 

Habitat.     Cuba. 
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I  have  now  before  me  eighteen  exflmples  of  C.  principalis  vfA 
two  of  C.  bairdi,  and  have  examined  three  other  specimens  of 
the  latter  bird.  In  none  of  the  Cuban  birds  docs  the  white  cheek 
stripe  quite  reach  the  bill  and  in  most  of  them  it  lacks  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more.  Some  examples  of  C.  principalis  show  the 
white  stripe  nearly  as  long  iis  the  Cuban  form.  The  length  of 
this  stripe  is  quite  variable  in  the  series  from  Florida.  The 
■'black  anteiior  feathers  of  the  crest"  do  not  appear  to  be  a  con- 
stant character,  as  two  examples  of  C  principalis  ixQmY\o\\Ai. 
show  it  as  much    as  any  Cuban  specimens  which    I    have   seen. 


,i-  muhfiiiii  lit  Iii^fnio  Ferminii,  Cubi>. 
\'g  a  nii)st  cuvii'us  C  bairdi.  which 
■iiittinl.i5;iciil  monstrosity.  The  bird 
t  witli  thi'  ixctption  of  the  upper  nian- 
the  fiKirmoiis  IfUfjlh  of  ncarlv  twelve 
:iiid  p:issiiig  tlie  body  on  the  left  side, 
ting  fi-,'iiro. 
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Genus  Dryobates  Boie. 

Dryobates  BoiE,  Isis.  1826,  p.  977. 

Dryobates  villosus  insularis. 

Picus  villosus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   VII,  p.    106   (1859). — 

CoRVf  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  120  (1880). 
Picus  insularis  Mayn.  The  Nat.  in  Florida,  I,  No.  4  (18S5). 
Picas  villosus  insularis  CoRY,  List  Bds.  W,  I,  p.  19  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  black,  with  a  white  band  down  the  middle  of 
the  back,  finely  lined  with  black;  all  the  quills,  middle  and  larger 
wing-coverts  with  numerous  spots  of  white;  crown  black;  a  patch 
over  the  eye,  and  a  stripe  from  the  mandible  to  the  nape  white ;  a 
black  stripe  from  the  eye,  passing  through  the  checks,  over  the 
nape,  and  joining  the  black  of  the  back;  a  j*carlet  crescent  around  the 
base  of  the  skull,  joining  the  white  superciliary  ^ tripe;  underparts 
ashy,  with  the  sides  mottled  and  striped  wiih  black :  two  outer  tail- 
feathers  white,  edged  and  tipped  with  pale  brown;  third  black,  with 
a  patch  of  pale  brown  upon  the  outer  web.  the  others  black. 

Female: — The  scarlet  crescent  wanting,  replaced  by  white. 

Length,  7.25;  wing,  4.20;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  t. 
Habitat.     Nortliern  Bahama  Ishinds. 

This  form  differs  from  P.  viilosus  in  the  greater  extent  of 
white  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  black  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  black  shaft-lines  on  the  white  feathers  of  the  back. 

Gknus  Sphyrapicus  BvVird. 

SpkyrapicHs  Baird,  Bds,  N.  A.  p.  loi  (185S). 

Sphyrapicus  varius  (Linn.). 

Picms  varius  L.ISS.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  176  (1766).  —  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra^s 
Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Ois.  p.  141  (1S40). — Gosse.  Bds.  Jam.  p.  270 
(1847). — Cab.  J,  f.  O.  1856.  p.  102  (Cuba). — Newton,  Ibis,  1859. 
p.  30S  (St.  Croix). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  106 
(1859)  (Bahamas);  id.  Brewer,  p.  396  (1S60)  (Cuba). — Albrecht. 
J.  f  O.  1862,  p.  202  (Jamaica). — March.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
1863,  p.  284  (Jamaica). 

Sphyrapicus  va rims  GvsDL.  Kcpert.  Fh'ico-'Siit.  Cuba.  I.  p.  294  (1866): 
/^.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  150  (Cuba). —  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  121 
(1880). — A.  &  E.  Neuton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (18S1). — Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1S85). 

Picus  (Sphyropicus)  varius  I5ryant.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  65 
(1867;  (Bahamas). 
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Recorded  from   the  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,    Cuba,  and  St. 
Croix. 

Genus  Xiphidiopicus  Bonap. 

XiphidiopicHs  Bonaparte,  ''Consp.  Vol.  Zygodact.  p.  n  (1854)." 

Xiphidiopicus  percussus  (Tkmm.). 

Picns percussus  Tkmm.  PI.  Col.  pp.  390,  424  (1820-39).  —  Vigors,  Zool 
Joum.  Ill,  p.  444  (1827). — D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*8  Hist  Nat  Cuha. 
Oi8.  p.  143  (1840). — Thiene.  J.  f.  O.  1S57,  p.  153. 

Dendrobates  percussus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  437  (1844-49). 

Chloropicus  percussus  Malh.  M^m.  Acad.  Metz,  1848-49,  p.  352. 

Picus  ruppelliiV^  XGi.,  Syst.  A  v.  sp.  29  (1827). 

Chloronerpes  percussus 'Qp,  Consp.  I,  p.  118  (1850). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856, 
p.  102. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— 
GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  294  (1866)  ;•  ib.  J.  f.  0- 
1874,  p.  151. 

Xiphidiopicus  percussus  Bp.  Consp.  Vol.  Zygodact.  p.  11  (1854). — ScL- 
Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  339  (1862). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  199  (1870)- 
— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  100(1873). — Cory,  List  Bds- 
W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  dull  white,  extending  in  a  superciliary  stripe  downr 
the  sides  of  the  head  to  the  neck ;  top  of  the  head  bright  red ;  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  smoky  black  passing  from  the  eye  down  the  sides  of 
the  neck  ;  a  narrow  stripe  of  black  on  the  centre  of  the  throat  from  the 
chin,  succeeded  on  the  lower  throat  and  upper  breast  by  a  broad 
patch  of  red;  sides  of  throat  dull  white;  back  and  upper  surface  of 
wings  yellowish  green;  middle  portion  of  breast  pale  yellow;  feath- 
ers on  the  sides  of  the  body  barred  with  smoky  black  and  white, 
showing  a  tinge  of  yellow;  primaries  dark  brown,  blotched  with  dull 
white  on  the  edges  of  the  webs;  inner  primaries  and  secondaries 
heavily  edged  with  pale  green  on  the  outer  web;  two  central  tail- 
feathers  dull  black,  showing  a  silvery  tinge  when  held  in  the  light; 
under  surface  of  the  tail  showing  feathers  with  narrow  alternate 
bands  of  gray  and  pale  brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  top  of  the  head 
black,  the  feathers  showing  narrow  shaft  lines  of  white;  the  red 
restricted  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Length,  9;  wing,  5;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .80:  bill,   .90. 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Melanerpes  Swains. 

Melanerpes  SwAiNsoN,  F.  B.  A.  II,  1S31. 
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Melanerpes  portoricensis  (Daud.)- 

Picns portoriceusis  Daud.  Ann.  du  Mus.  II,  p.  3S3,  pi.  51  (1803). — Bryant, 

Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.    Hist.  X,   p.  256   (1S66).  —  Sundev.   Oefv.,  K. 

Vet.  Akad.  For.  1S69,  p.  599. 
Picus  rnbidicoltis  ViElLL.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.  63,  pi.  1 17  (1807).— Temm. 

Cat.  Sj.«it.  p.  210  (1807). 
M.'hinerpcs  rubidicollis  GxAY,  Gen  BJs.  II,  p.  44^  (1844.-49). — Bp.  Consp. 

I,  p.  115  (185c.). 
Melanerpes  fortoricensis  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,    1859,  P-   377- — Cassin, 

Pr.  Acad.   Nat.   Sci.   Phila.    i860,  p.  377. — ScL.   Cat.  Am.  Birds,  p. 

34:  (1S62). — Taylor,  Ibis,  1S64,  p.  170. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  100  (1873). — GuNDL.  Anal.   Soc.  Esp.    Hist.   Nat.  VII,  p. 

227  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1S65). 
MelampicHs  portoricensis  Malh.  Men.  Pic.  II,  p.  205  (1862). 
Asyndcsmus portoricensis  Gvi\Y.  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  201  (1S70). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  upper  surface  black  with  greenish  reflections; 
forehead  dull  white,  reaching:  and  nearlv  encirclintf  the  eve;  throat, 
breast,  and  underparts  dull  crimson  red,  mixed  with  brownish  on 
the  sides  of  the  body;  a  spot  of  white  near  the  carpus;  rump  white; 
wings  and  tail  brownish  black. 

Length,  7.50;  wing,  5:  tail,  3:  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas. 


Melanerpes  rherminieri  (Les.s.). 

Pictis  hermanieri  Less.  Traite  Orn.  p,  228  (1831). 

Melampicus  hermanieri  Malh.  M^m.  Acad.  Metz.  1848-49,  p.  365. 

Linncp.ipicus  hcrminicri  Malh.  N.  Class.  Pic.  p.  53  (1850). — Bp.   Consp. 

Vol.  Zygodact.  sp.  255  (1854). 
Melanerpes  hermanieri  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  515   (1850). — Reich.  Handb.  p. 

3S1  (1853)- 
Linneopicus  hermanieri  QiKW^  Cat.  Gen.  Bds.  p.  93  (1855). 

Melanerpes  rherminieri  Sci..  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium   Neotr.  p.  100  (1S73). 

— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.   I,  p.   459  (1878). — Cory,   List   Bds. 

W.  L  p.  20(1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  black,  showing  a  steel  blue  gloss  on 
the  back  when  held  in  the  light;  feathers  on  the  breast  tinged  with 
dull  red;  a  faint  reddish  tinge  is  perceptible  on  the  forehead. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  perhaps  smaller,  and  lacks  the 
tinge  of  red  on  the  forehead,  although  the  reddish  tinge  on  the 
forehead  of  the  male  is  possibly  not  constant. 

Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  4;  tar&us,  1  ;  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe. 
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Genus  Centurus  Swains. 

Centurus  Swainson.  Class.  Birds,  II,  p.  310,  1837. 

Centurus  striatus  (Mull.)* 

Picus  dominicensis^  striatus,   *^Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  65,  pi.  4,  ^^.  2  (1760) 

(cf  ad)." 
Picus  dominicensis  "Briss.  t.  c.  pi.  3,  fig.  2  (?  ad)." 
Le  Pic  rayi  dc  St.  Dominique  "Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  65,  pi.  4,  ^g,  I  (1760) 

(cf  ad). 
Picus  striatus  Mull.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.   (1766). — Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p. 

427  (1783). — Cuv.  R^g.  An.  I,  p.  451   (1829). — Bryant,  Pr.  Host. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  96  (1866). 
Centurus  striatus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  442  (1844-49). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p. 

119  (1850). — Salle,  P.  Z.  S.   1857,  P*  234. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Xom. 

Avium   Ncotr.   p.   100  (  1S73). — Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat   Mus.  IV.  p. 

117  (1881).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  154  (1881);  ib. 
Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  iii  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20 
(1S85). — ^Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  168. 

Zebrapicus  striatus  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  II,  p.  231  (1862). 

Sp.   Char.     Mate: — Underparts    yellowish    green,   showing  a   tinge  of 
brownish  olive  on  the  breast,  and  gray  on  the  throat;  forehead  and 
sides  of  the  head  gray ;  a  patch  of  bright  crimson  red  extending  frord 
the  forehead  to  the  nape,  covering  nearly  the  entire  top  of  the  head  ; 
rump  crimson  red ;   back  alternately  banded  with  black  and  yellow^ 
ifih  green;  upper  surface  of  wings   having  the  appearance  of  th^ 
back,  except  that  they  are  alternately  banded  with  black  and  yellow; 
upper  surface  of  tail  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  dark  slate  color. 

Female: — Top  of  head  black ;  the  nape  showing  bright  crimson 
red,  which  encroaches  slightly  upon  the  back  of  the  head;  rest  as  in 
the  male. 

Length,  9;  wing.  4.60;  tail,  3.60;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  1.20. 

ILmutat.     Haiti  'And  Sail  Domingo. 

Centurus  radiolatus  (Wagl.). 

Picus  7'arius  mcdiusjamaicensis  Ray,  Syn.  Av.  p.  181,  No.  11. 

Pints Jamaiccnsis  Kdw.  Gleanings.  PI.  244  ((J  ad.). 

Pic  varic  Fcmclic  de  la  yamaique  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  p.  597  ((f  ad.). 

Picus  carolinus.  part.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  175  (1766). 

Picus  radiolatus  \Va(;l.  Syst.  Av.  No.  59  (1S27)  ;  ib.  Isis,  1S29.  p.  572. 

Centurus  radiolatus   GossE.    Bds.  Jam.    p.  271    (1S47). — ^P*  Consp.  I,  p. 

118  (1S50). — Rkich.  Handb.  p.  409  (1854). — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 
34 ^>  (1862). — Albrecht.  J.  f.  O.  1S62,  p.  203. — March,  Pr,  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Piiila.  1S63.  p.  2S4. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 
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100  (1873).— RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  IV,  p.  in  (i88i).— A.  & 
E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 
p.  20  (1885). 
Zcbrapicus  radiolatus  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  II.  p.  237  (1862). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  throat  dull  white ;  crown  bright  red ; 
breast  smoke  gray,  becoming  yellowish-olive  on  the  underparts ;  a 
faint  reddish  tinge  near  the  vent,  sometimes  lacking;  back  black, 
the  feathers  delicately  barred  with  dull  white ;  rump  black,  barred 
with  white;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  two  central  feathers 
delicately  barred  with  white;  wings  black,  showing  numerous  dot- 
tings  of  white  on  the  secondaries  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  outer 
webs  of  some  of  the  primaries. 

Female: — Forehead  white  ;  top  of  the  head  smoky-brown  ;  a  band 
of  red  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  otherwise  similar  to  the  male. 

Length,  10.50;  wing,  5;   tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Centurus  superciliaris  (Temm.). 

Picus  superciliarisTKyiM.  PI.  Col.  IV,  p.  433  (1S20-39).— Cuv.  R^g.  An. 

p.  451  (1829). — Wagl.  Isis,  1829,  p.  515. — Less.  Trait^  d'Orn.  p.  227 

(1831). — Thiene.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  P'  '.S3' 
Colaftes  superciliaris  ViG.   Zool.  Journ.  Ill,   p.  445   (1827). — D'Orb.   in 

La  bagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  146  (1S40). 
Colaptes  superciliosus  Gray.  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  446  (1844-49). 
Centurus  superciliaris  Bp.   Consp.  I,   p.    118  (1850). — Reich.  Handb.  p. 

408  (1854).— GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  103;  ib.  1874,  p.  152. — Brewer, 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  307  (1S60).— Scl.   Cat.  Am.   Bds. 

p.  342  (1862). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.   joi  (1873). — 

RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  IV,  p.  115  (1S81).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W- 

L  p.  20  (1885). 
Zebrapicus  superciliaris  Malh.  M^m.  Acad.  Metz,  1848-49,  p.  361. 

Sp.  Ch.\r.  Male: — Forehead  white,  showinsf  a  faint  tinge  of  orange  red  at 
base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  crown  deep  red,  the  color  extending  to 
the  nape;  a  patch  of  black  over  and  back  of  the  eye;  rest  of  head 
and  throat  dull  grayish  white;  breast  yellowish  olive,  becoming 
distinctly  yellowish  on  the  belly ;  a  patch  of  deep  red  on  the  middle 
of  the  belly;  back  and  wings  heavily  banded  with  black  and  white, 
showing  a  faint  yellowish  tinge  on  the  back;  primaries  dark  brown, 
narrowly  tipped  with  white  on  the  fifth  and  sixth ;  the  two  central 
tail-feathers  heavily  banded  with  black  and  white;  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  banded  with  black  and  white  near  the  tip;  rest  of  tail- 
feathers  faintly  tipped  with  white;  bill  black;  feet  black. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  having  top  of  the  head  white 
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succeeded  by  a  band  of  dull  black,  which  is  in  turn  replaced  by  red 
on  the  base  of  the  skull,  extending  to  the  nape. 

Length,  11.50:  wing,  5.80;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  1.5a 

Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Colaptes  Swaixs. 

Colaptes  SwAiNSON,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  353,  Dec.  1827. 

Colaptes  chrysocaulosus  Guxdl. 

Colaptes  chrysocaulosus  GuNDL.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  \\\^\..  VI.  p.  273 
(185S). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Xat.  Hist.  VI L  p.  307  (iS6di- 
Alb.iecht,  J.  f  O.  iS5i.  p.  210. — Gu.vDL.  Repert.  FisioXat. 
Cuba,  I.  p.  294  (i856)  ;  ib.  J.  f  O.  1874,  p.  153. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn. 
Avium  Nootr.  p.  loi  (1873). — Cory,  List  Bd>.  W.  L  p.  20  (1SS5). 

Col^iptes  anrtitH$  C.\B.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  103. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nnt 
Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 

Colaptes  auratus  v;ir.  chrysocaulosus  Bo.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Aii> 
Bds.  II,  p.  575  (1S74). 

Sp.    CiiAR.    Mile: — Top   of   lie:id  gray;  a  nujhal   patch  of  red;  a  malir 
stri|Kr  of  black;  sides  of  the  head  and  throat  pale  chocolate;  a  patch 
of  black  on   the  brea-^t;  underparts  dull  yellowish   white,  hea^'^^)* 
spotted    with  black;  upper  surface   pale  chocolate   brown,  band«^ 
with  black;  upper  sui*face  of  primaries  brown,   having  the  sh*^^*" 
Iwight    vellow;    under    surface   of  wings   pale    vellow;    tail   cJ^^ 
brown,  some  of  the  feathers  showing  narrow  bands  on  theedi?*^*' 
under  surface  of  tail  yellow,  feathers  tipped  with   black;  bill  bl^*" 
and  feet  dark  brown. 

The  teniule  resembles  the  male,  but  differs  from  it  in  lacking    ^ 
black  malar  stripe,    having  the  thro<it  and  sides  of  the   head 
tirely  pale  chocolate  brown. 

Ljugth,  10.50;   wing,  5.40:  tail,  4.50:  tarsus,  .80;   bill,  1.20. 
Haihtat.     Cuba. 

(jKNis  Nesoceleus  Scl.  &  S.\lv. 

Ncsocdcus  ScLATKR  »S:  Salvin,  .\pp    Nom.  .Vvium  Neotr.  p.  155  (1873)- 

Nesoceleus  fernandinae  (Vic;.). 

Colaptes  JernauditKr   Vic;.    Zool.    Journ.    1S27,    p.    445. — D'Orb.    in 
Sagra'N  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Ois.   p.    14S  (^1840). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856. 
104.  —  Brkwkr,  Pr.   Bost.    Soc.   Xat.   Hist.   VH,  p.  307   (1860;. 
GiNDL.    Report.    Fisico-Nat.    Cuba.   I,    p.   295    (1S66);  ib.  J-   f 
1S74,  p.  155. — CiRAY.  Handl.  IJds.  II,  p.  202  (1S70). 

Picus  f'ernandimr  \VA(il..  Isis.  1829.  p.  517. 
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Colapies  fernandina  Denny,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p,  39. 

Geopicui  fernandinfe  Malh.  Mem.  Acad.  Metz,  1848-49,  p.  359;  ih,  Mon. 

Pic.  II,  p.  273  (1862). 
Colafies fernandiee  Reich.  Handb.  Orn.  p.  415,  No.  975  (1854). 
NesoceUus  fernandincB  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  loi  (1873). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  pale  yellowish  brown,  each  feather 
having  a  central  stripe  of  dark  brown,  giving  the  head  a  delicate 
striped  appearance :  a  space  around  the  eye,  extending  beyond  the 
ear'coverts,  pale  rufous  brown ;  a  stripe  of  black  passes  from  the 
under  mandible  down  the  sides  of  the  throat;  chin  and  throat 
black,  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish  white;  rest  of  plumage- 
having  the  feathers  banded  with  yellow  and  dark  brown,  brightest 
on  the  underparts;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow,  somewhat 
marked  with  brownish;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  thickly  banded 
with  yellow;  under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  showing  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  clear  pale  yellow,  the  shafts  being  brown  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  having  the  head  and  cheeks 
browner,  and  lacking  the  black  stripe   on  the  side  of  the  throat-. 

Length  (skin),  12;  wing,  6.  25;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  1.60. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


DESCRIPTIONS   OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  BIRDS  FROM 

THE   WEST   INDIES. 

BY    CHARLES    B.    CORY. 

Thryothorus  g^adeloupensis,  sp.  no  v. 

Sp.  Char. — Upper  parts  dark  brown,  showing  darkest  on  the  head; 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  rufous  brown ;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark 
brown,  the  outer  webs  mottled  with  reddish  brown,  showing  pale  indistinct 
bands  on  some  of  the  inner  secondaries ;  entire  underparts  tawny  brown ; 
under  tail-coverts  tawny,  heavily  marked  with  dark  brown ;  bill  yellowish 
brown,  under  mandible  quite  pale ;  legs  and  feet  pale ;  iris  yellow. 

The  tail  of  the  specimen  above  described  is  lacking. 

Length,  — ;  wing,  1.95;  tarsus,  .78;  bill,  .75. 

Habitat.     Grand  Terre,  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies. 
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LoxigUla  richardsoni,  8p.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  plumage  dull  black;  no  trace  of  rufous  brown  on  the 
throat  or  above  the  eye;  under  wing-coverts  dull  black;  inner  web  of  outer 
tail-feather  dark  brown ;  legs  and  feet  apparently  pale. 

Length  (skin),  5.10;  wing,  2.85;  tail,  1.95;  tarsus,  .95;  bill,  .5a 

Habitat.     Mountains  of  Santa  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

The  bird  here  described  was  procured  in  Santa  Lucia  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Richardson  (for  whom  I  have  named  it),  with  a  lot  of 
skins  from  a  native  living  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson claims  to  have  seen  the  bird  alive,  but  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain other  specimens,  as  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  island  all 
shooting  was  prohibited  by  the  authorities. 

Loxigilla  barbadensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.  Male. — General  appearance  of  the  female  of  Z.  moctis*  Upper 
parts  dull  olive  brown ;  underparts  ashy  brown,  palest  on  the  thrott; 
under  tail-coverts  pale  rufous  brown ;  a  faint  tinge  of  reddish  brown  is 
sometimes  perceptible  on  the  throat  and  in  front  of  the  eye,  but  is  not 
constant,  and  is  lacking  in  several  specimens.  Quills  brown,  the  outer 
webs  edged  with  brownish-white;  wing-coverts  edged  with  red-brown; 
tail  olive  brown,  showing  numerous  nearly  obsolete  bands  when  held  in 
the  light;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown,  the  latter  nearly  black. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .45. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Habitat.     Barbadoes,  West  Indies. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  black  Loxigilla  having  been  taken  in  Bar^ 
badoes.  Mr.  Richardson  procured  a  good  series  from  that  island 
and  claims  that  black  examples  do  not  exist  there. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  OF  TYRANNID-^ 

FROM   SANTO   DOMINGO. 


BY    UOIJEKT    RIDGWAY. 


Lawrencia,  gen.  nov. 


Gen.  Char. — Wing  very  much  rounded,  the  first  quill  shortest,  the 
second  quill  not  longer  than  secondaricH,  and  fifth  and  sixth  longest;  long- 
est primaries  exceeding  secondaries  hy  less  than  the  distance  from  tip  of 
second  to  that  of  longest  quill;  distance  from  tip  of  first  quill   to  that  of 
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the  longest  considerably  greater  than  the  length  of  the  tarsus.  Tarsus 
long  (about  b*'ice  the  length  of  the  exposed  culmen),  the  posterior  face, 
on  both  sides,  "booted.**  Bill  small,  much  depressed,  triangular,  the 
lateral  outlines  slightly  concave;  distinctly  notched,  the  rictal  bristles 
strong;  length  of  bill  from  nostril  about  equal  to  its  width  at  base.  Tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  wing,  slightly  rounded.  Color  olive  above,  browner 
on  remiges  and  rectrices,  grayer  on  head,  the  wing-coverts  with  two 
whitish  bands ;  lower  parts  whitish,  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow,  laterally 
and  posteriorly. 

Type,  Empidonax  nanus  Lawrence. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  exceedingly  different  in  structure  from 
any  of  the  species  of  Empidonax^  as  shown  by  the  above  diag- 
nosis. In  general  coloration,  it  resembles  some  of  the  species  of 
Empidonax^  and  also  some  of  the  Vireones,  especially  K.  bellii. 

This  new  form  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  George  N.  Lawrence,  of 
New  York  Cit}*,  America's  veteran  ornithologist,  as  a  slight  token 
of  esteem,  and  also  in  recognition  of  his  important  services  to 
Neotropical  ornithology. 


ON    THE   AVI-FAUNA     OF  PINAL   COUNTY,   WITH 
REMARKS  ON  SOME   BIRDS   OF  PIMA  AND 
GILA  COUNTIES,   ARIZONA. 

BY    W.     E.     D.     SCOTT. 

With  annotations  by  J,    A,    Allen. 

(  Continued /rem  pc^e  2sS.) 

II. 

1.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebs. — ^The  only  speci- 
mens of  this  species  that  I  am  aware  of  occurring  in  the  region  under 
discussion,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  of  Tucson,  near  that  place 
on  the  i8th  of  February,  1886.  They  are  two  in  number;  one  an  imma- 
ture bird  and  the  other  almost  in  full  plumage. 

2.  Urinator  lumme.  Rbo-throated  Loon. — A  Papago  Indian 
brought  into  the  reservation  near  Tucson  on  December  20,  1884,  an  indi- 
vidual of  this  species.  It  was  apparently  exhausted,  and  falling  in  the 
grass  was  unable  to  rise  again.  It  proved  to  be  an  immature  male,  and 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Herbert  Brown.  This  is  the  only  record 
I  am  aware  of  from  this  immediate  vicinity. 
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3.  Merganser  americanus.  American  Mergaks£R. — During  a  visit 
to  the  San  Pedro  River,  January  27  to  29  inclusive,  of  the  present  vear,  1 
noted  this  species  as  rare.  One  female  was  taken  and  three  males  seen. 
Mr.  Brown  has  no  records  from  about  Tucson,  nor  have  I  ever  noticed  it 
in  the  markets  of  that  place. 

4.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Hooded  Merganser. — An  immature 
female,  taken  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Tucson,  on  December  5,  1885,  "  ^ 
only  record  of  the  species  that  I  know  of. 

5.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard. —This  is  one  of  the  commonest  Ducki 
about  Tucson,  during  late  fall  and  winter,  leaving  early  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Brown  tells  me.  I  found  it  not  uncommon,  on  the  San  Pedro  on 
March  i,  1S85,  ^^^  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  Ducks  at  the  same 
point,  January  27  to  29  of  the  present  year. 

6.  Anas  strepera.  Gadwall. — The  only  occurrence  of  this  specie* 
that  has  come  under  my  observation  is  a  female,  secured  by  Mr.  Brown, 
near  Tucson,  on  December  20,  18S6,  and  now  in  that  gentleman's  collec- 
tion. 

7.  Anas  americana.  Baldpate. — This  species  was  not  uncommon 
on  the  San  Pedro  River,  in  small  flocks,  never  exceeding  six  individuals, 
during  a  visit  to  that  point  from  January  27  to  29  inclusive,  1886. 

8.  Anas  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal. — '^Abundant  about  Tuc- 
son at  times  during  the  winter;  notably  so,  from  about  February  5  to  19  of 
the  present  year."  (MS.  note  from  Mr.  Herbert  Brown.)  It  was  appar- 
ently rare  on  the  San  Pedro  during  my  visits  of  the  past  winter. 

9.  Anas  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal. — '^Uncommon  about  Tucson" 
{Herbert  Brown).  A  few  were  observed  during  visits  made  to  the  San 
Pedro  River  during  the  pa&t  winter. 

ID.  Anas  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal. — "A  common  migrant,  com- 
ing early  in  the  fall  and  remaining  till  late  in  the  spring,  about  Tucson** 
^Herbert  Brown).  I  have  not  observed  it  on  the  San  Pedro  or  on  the 
Gila  at  Riverside,  but  have  taken  it  about  Tucson  as  late  as  April  26,  when 
the  birds  were  still  in  flocks. 

11.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller. — '-Rather  common  about  Tucson 
in  winter"  (^Herbert  Brown).  Two  representatives  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  markets  and  in  Mr,  Brown's  collection  are  in  immature  plumage,  or 
were  beginning,  late  in  February,  to  assume  the  breeding  plumage. 

12.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. — This  species  I  noticed  as  not  uncommon 
on  the  San  Pedro  in  early  March,  18S5. 

13.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead. — ''Common  about  Tucson  in  win- 
ter" {^Herbert  Brown).  Very  common  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  ten  indi- 
viduals on  the  San  Pedro  River  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  American 
Flag,  from  January  27  to  29  inclusive,  18S6. 

14.  Aythya  vallisneria.  Canvas  Back. — A  small  flock  of  about  eight 
individuals  noted  on  the  San  Pedro  on  January  28,  1886,  and  a  female 
taken.     I  have  no  absolute  record  from  about  Tucson. 

15.  Aythya  marila  nearctica.  American  Scaup  Duck. — Rather  com- 
mon on  the  San  Pedro  in  winter. 
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16.  A3rthya  affinis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. — A  few  seen  on  the  San 
Pedro  during  late  January  of  the  past  winter. 

17.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bufflb-iiead. — "Uncommon  about  Tucson 
in  winter.  My  only  record  is  an  adult  male  taken  December  5,  1885" 
(^Herbert  Brown).  I  look  a  female,  a  bird  of  the  year,  on  the  San  Pedro, 
January  27,  1886,  which  is  my  only  record  of  the  species  from  this  region. 

18.  Erismatura  nibida.  Ruddy  Duck. — Not  uncommon  at  times  about 
Tucson,  but  generally  in  immature  plumage.  Mr.  Brown  has  similar 
records  of  its  occurrence,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  on  the  San  Pedro. 

19.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. — I  saw  a  small  flock  of  three 
in  a  pond  near  the  San  Pedro  on  January  27,  18S6.  This  is  my  only 
record. 

20.  Plegadis  autumnalis.  Glossy  Ibis.— Mr.  Brown  says  that  this 
species  is  not  infrequent  about  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  near 
Tucson,  both  in  the  fall  and  spring.  I  have  never  met  with  it  myself,  but 
have  seen  a  skin  of  this  species  in  Mr.  Brown's  collection. 

21.-  Plegadis  guarauna.  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. — A  much  more 
common  species  than  the  last,  according  to  my  own  experience.  I  have 
found  it  common  in  May,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  in  pairs,  and  in  flocks 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  individuals.  ,  At  such  times  the  birds  were  tame  and 
unsuspicious. 

22.  Tantalus  loculator.  Wood  Ibis. — Rather  common  on  the  Gila  and 
San  Pedro  Rivers  for  most  of  the  year,  and  particularly  so  in  the  later 
months  of  the  summer. 

23.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  American  Bittern. — Mr.  Brown  tells 
me  this  bird  is  rare  about  Tucson.  He  has  but  one  specimen  in  his  col- 
lection. The  only  personal  record  of  it  is  a  male  taken  on  the  San  Pedro 
River,  January  29,  1SS6. 

24.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — A  resident  species,  and 
rather  common.  My  records  are  from  Riverside,  Mineral  Creek,  and  the 
San  Pedro  region,  and  also  about  Tucson.  The  Mineral  Creek  record  is 
perhaps  of  special  interest,  as  the  bird  was  taken  far  from  water  and  had 
evidently  been  feeding  on  a  species  of  land  lizard.  This  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882.  They  were  abundant  on  the  San  Pedro  in  late  January  of  this 
year. 

25.  Ardea  egretta.  American  Egret. — Rather  common  about  Tucson 
in  May,  which  is  the  only  season  that  I  have  records  of  its  occurrence, 
nor  have  I  met  with  it  in  otlier  localities. 

26.  Ardea  candidissima.  Snowy  Heron. — Only  noted  about  Tucson 
in  May,  where  I  saw  a  flock  of  five  and  took  one. 

27.  Ardea  virescens.  Green  Heron. — "Rather  rare  aboi^t  Tucson*' 
{^Herbert  Brow  ft).  Also  noticed  by  the  same  gentleman  on  the  Salt 
River,  near  Tempe.     I  have  no  other  records  of  its  occurrence. 

28.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nsevius.  Black-crowneu  Night  Heron. — 
"Rather  rare  about  Tucson"  (^Herbert  Brown).  I  have  many  records  of 
it  on  the  Santa  Cruz  in  May,  18S3. 

29.  Rallus  virginianus.      Virginia  Rail.     I  saw  a  Rail  on  the  San 
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Pedro  on  January  28,  1886,  which  I   was  unable  to  procure,  but  feci  vcrr 
positive  as  to  its  identity  as  above.* 

30.  [Porzana  Carolina.  Carolina  Rail. — Mr.  Herbert  Brown  has 
kindly  sent  me  an  example  of  this  species  taken  by  him  at  Tucson,  April 
18,  18S6.— J.  A.  A.] 

31.  Qalinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. — *'Not  uncommon  about 
Tucson"  {Herbert  Brown),  I  have  records  of  it  as  being  rare  on  the  San 
Pedro  in  late  January. 

32.  Fulica  americana.  Common,  except  during  summer,  wherever 
suitable  localities  present  themselves.  I  have  notes  of  its  occurrence  about 
Tucson  in  late  May  and  early  June  in  pairs.  Abundant  on  the  San  Pedro 
in  late  January,  1886.  * 

-33.  Phalaropus  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalaropb. — Common  during  the 
migrations  about  Tucson.  Mr.  Brown's  experience  agrees  with  the  above 
statement. 

34.  Recurvlrostra  americana.  American  Avocet. — ** Common  at  timet 
during  the  fall  migration,  near  Tucson"  {Herbert  Brown). 

35.  Qallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. — Common  about  Tucson 
during  the  migrations,  and  a  few  spend  the  winter  both  at  this  point  and 
in  the  San  Pedro  River  region,  indicatexl  on  the  accompanying  map. 

36.  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. — Mr.  Brown  says  this  species 
is  common  about  Tucson  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations,  and  I  have 
also  met  with  it  at  these  times. 

37.  Tringa  alpina  pacifica.  Red-backed  Sandpiper. — I  saw  flocks  of 
this  species  and  took  representatives,  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  1883, 
near  Tucson. 

38.  Ereunetes  occidentalis.  Western  Sandpiper. — Spring  and  fall, 
but  most  common  in  the  former  season,  about  Tucson. 

39.  ( ?)  Limosa  fedoa.  Marbled  Godwit. — A  Godwit  noted  on  Jan- 
uary' 27,  18S6,  on  the  San  Pedro  River,  I  can  refer  only  to  this  species.  I 
was  very  close  to  the  bird,  which  was  alighted,  but  unfortunately  had  no 
means  of  procuring  it. 

40.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. — My  only  rec- 
ord of  this  species  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  took  two  male  birds 
of  the  year  near  Tucson  on  October  29,  1884.  These  are  now  in  his  col- 
lection. 

41.  Totanus  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. — Not  uncommon  about 
Tucson  during  the  migrations.  This  is  the  mutual  experience  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  myself. 

42.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — Occasional  about  Tuc- 
son in  spring. 

43.  Numenius  longirostris.  Long-billed  Curlew.  VNot  common 
during  the  migrations  about  Tucson"  (//.  Brown).  I  have  no  records  in 
regard  to  the  species. 

44.  Agialitis   vocifera.      Killdekr. — Coniinon  about  Tucson  and  on 


•  [I  am  indebted  tf>  Mr.  Herl)^rt   Brown  for  a  s|xrcimcn  of  this  species,  an  adult 
male,  taken  by  him  at  Tucson,  April  11,  1886.— J.  A.  A.] 
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the  San  Pedro,  in  spring  and  fall,  and  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  San 
Pedro  region. 

45.  ^gialitis  semipalmata.  Semipalmatbd  Plover. — ^This  species  is 
doubtless  common  in  the  migrations  about  Tucson,  where  n\y  only  record 
was  made  in  April,  1883,  when  I  saw  many. 

46.  Colinus  ridgwayi.  Masked  Bob-white. — My  personal  experience 
with  the  *Bob-white'  of  Arizona  is  limited  to  having  seen  and  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  material  that  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  has  acquired,  which,  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  type  of  the  male  bird  taken  by  Mr.  F. 
Stephens  in  Sonora,  and  described  by  Mr.  Brewster,  embraces  ail  of  the 
known  specimens  of  the  species  now  in  collections. 

Perhaps  it  may  as  well  be  said  in  this  connection,  though  I  believe  it  is 
already  recorded,  that  previous  to  Mr.  Stephens's  Sonora  trip,  Mr.  Brown 
had  become  aware  that  there  was  a  *Bol>white'  in  Arizona,  and  that  he 
showed  me  two  mummies  of  the  species  c^^uring  the  spring  preceding  Mr. 
Stephens's  Sonora  trip.  And  finally  all  of  the  United  States  records  of  the 
species,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  due  to  the  careful  study  and  work  of  Mr. 
Brown.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  this  record  only  em- 
braced five  individuals,  but  during  the  early  spring  past,  Mr.  Brown  pro- 
cured not  only  a  considerable  series  of  male  birds,  that  must  in  certain 
features  modify  the  original  description  from  the  single  bird  obtaised  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  but  also  a  series  of  the  female  bird,  which  was  up  to  that 
time  unknown,  save  from  a  somewhat  imperfect  bird  that  had  not  been 
dissected.  These  birds  have  all  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Allen  for  more 
complete  description  than  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time.  For 
a  description,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  habits  of  the  species  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Brown's  paper  published  in  'Forest  and  Stream'  (Vol.  XXV,  p.  445, 
December  31,  1885).* 

47.  Callipepla  squamata.     Scaled  Partridge. — ^This  Quail  is  almost 
as  abundant  on  the  dry  mesas  of  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catali- 
na  Mountains,  up  to  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  as  its  congener   C.  gambeli. 
It  affects  a  more  open  country,  however,  though   I  have  often  seen  Hocks 
of  Quails  where  the  two  species  were  represented  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions.    In  other  localities  as,  for  instance,  near  the  Cottonwood  Spring, 
indicated  on  the  map,  it  is  very  abundant  in   larger  flocks,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  C.  gambeli.      The  little  valley  to  the  west  of  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina  range,  where  the  road  passes  down  from  Old  Camp  Grant  to  Tucson, 
is  inhabited  by   both  species  in  great  abundance,  and   here,  too,  I  have 
seen  flocks  composed  of  the  two  associating  apparently  on  the  most  friend- 
ly terms.     About  Riverside  the  birds  were  very  rare,  nor  did  I  find  them 
at  Mineral  Creek,  but  just  about  Florence  they  are  common,  and  near 
Tucson  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.   South  of  Tucson,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Quijotoa  and  on  the  plains  about  Barboquivari,   Mr.  Brown 
says  the  species  is  particularly  abundant. 


•  [I  have  in  press  a  special  paper  on  this  species,  illustrated  with  colored  figures  of 
both  male  and  female.  It  will  appear  in  the  'Bulletin'  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  article  XVI.  A  brief  reference  to  Mr.  Brown's 
specimens  may  be  found  in  the  last  number  of,  The  Auk"  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  275). — J.  A.  A.] 
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The  birds  remain  in  flocks  in  the  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountaiofi* 
where  I  live,  till  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  graduallv  break 
up  into  pairs  to  assume  their  family  duties. 

The  only  nest  I  have  found  was  at  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet.  Thii 
was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1885.  There  was  little  atlenmpt  at  a  nest,  but 
simply  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  lined  "with  a  few  coarse  g^as^c» 
under  a  small  cat-claw  bush.  There  were  eleven  nearly  fresh  ^^'^  that 
so  closely  resemble  those  described  by  Dr.  Coues  (see  Birds  of  the 
Northwest,  p.  443)  that  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  may  be 
well  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  thickness  of  the 
shells  of  the  eggs. 

I  have  taken  birds  of  the  year  in  the  same  locality  that  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  moult  from  the  nest  plumage  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  ^o 
that  probably  several  broods  are. raised. 

The  birds,  whether  in  flocks  or  singly,  are  shy  and  difficult  to  approach, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  overtake  a.  flock  when  they  are  alarmed  and 
begin  to  run  as  a  method  of  escape,  instead  of  flying.  The  call-note  ot' 
the  birds  after  being  scattered  reminds  one  in  a  way  of  the  note  of  the 
Guinea  Fowl,  only  that  it  is  not  so  loud  nor  continuous. 

[Mr.  Scott's  collection  includes  a  series  of  41  specimens,  collected  chiefly 
in  Mv<^*^  *"^  November.     The  sexes  are  about  equally  represented,  and 
show  no  sexual  difference  in  plumagL»^the  lightest  and  the   darkest  bird* 
being  respectively  just  as  often  males  as  females.     The  fall  specimens  have 
a  little  stronger  tinge  of  buff  below  and  are  a  little  darker  generally  than 
those  taken    in  the  spring.     Mr.  Scnnett's  series  of  80  specimens  of  C. 
squiimata  casiauoscastris^  taken   in  Southern  Texas  (Lower  Rio  Grande  , 
average   much    darker,   and  are  further  distinguished  by  the  abilominal 
chestnut  patch,  which  forms  the  chief  diagno*itic  feature  of  this  torm.  The 
darker  Arizona  specimens,   however,  can  not  in   some   instances,  be  di-*- 
tin*^uished  from  some  of  the  Texas  specimens.     In  other  words,  were  the 
labels  removed,  it  would   be  impossible  to  give  their  origin,  or  to   refer 
them  to  one  race  rather  than  to  the  other.    Yet  the  Texas  series  con)pared 
side  bv  side  as  a  whole  with  the  Arizona  series  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  latter,  throui^h  the  deeper  tone  of  all  the  colors,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinctive abdominal  patch   and  stronger  rufous  suffusion  below. — J.  A.  A.] 

48.  Callipcpla  gambeli.  Gamuei/s  Partridge. — Gambel's  Qiiail  is 
so  comrnonlv  distributed  throughout  the  entire  region  here  considered, 
below  an  altitude  of  50^/3  feet,  that  a  few  words  as  to  breeding  time 
and  certain  seasonal  movements  will  suthce.  In  the  winter  tnontll^ 
it  nirelv  ranges  above  ^<ax)  feet  in  the  Catalina  region,  but  during 
the  warmer  portion  of  the  year  many  pairs  range  as  high  as  5000 
feet,  though  the  point  in  altitude  wliere  it  is  most  abundant  at  all 
times  is  fuUv  I5<x)  feel  lower.  It  is  cr)inmon,  too,  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  streams,  a  point  where  I  have  never  met  with  C.  squumata. 
Bv  the  middle  of  April,  on  the  San  IVdro  slope  of  the  Catalina  mountains, 
most  of  the  birds  are  paired,  anil  breeding  has  fairly  begun,  though  I  have 
data  of  lloeks  seen  as  late  as  April  13.     About  Tucson  the  breeding  season 
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begins  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier.    I  have  taken  birds  late  in'Oc- 
tober  that  still  were  moulting  from  the  nest  plumage. 

49.  Cyrtonjrz  montezumse.  Massena  Partridge. — This  partridge  I 
found  rather  commonly  in  the  evergreen  oak  region  of  the  Pinal  Moun- 
tains, near  the  head  of  Mineral  Creek.  Also  in  about  the  same  abun. 
dance  and  in  the  same  localities  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina 
Mountains,  ranging  up  as  high  as  5700  feet,  and  as  low  as  4000  feet 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  small  coveys  of 
from  six  to  a  dozen  birds,  and  seems  to  affect  points  where  the  coarser 
bunch  grass  is  most  luxuriant.  I  have  not  found  it  breeding,  but  have 
taken  young  about  two-thirds  grown  and  still  in  the  nest  plumage  early 
in  October,  in  the  Catalina  Mountains. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  me  that  it  is  a  common  species  in  the  oak  region  of  the 
Santa  Rita  Mountains,  and  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  region 
on  the  mountains  southward  to  the  Mexican  border. 

50.  Meleagris   gallopavo  mexicana.      Mexican  Turkey. —  The  only 

records  of  this  species  that  I  have  are  from  the  San  Pedro  River,   and  the 

oak  and  pine  region  of  the   Catalina  Mountains.     The  bird   seems,  from 

what  I  can  learn,  to  have  already  greatly  decreased   in   numbers   in  most 

localities,  and  to  have  become  exterminated  in  others  where  it  was  formerly 

abundant.      In  the  pine  woods  of  the  Catalinas  at  the  highest  altitudes  it 

Mras   very  common  late   in  November,    1885,   though  snow  covered  the 

ground. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON   PEALE'S   PETREL 
{ySSTRELATA    GULARIS). 


BY   WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 


In  his  description*   of  the   new  Alaskan  Petrel,  .^strelata 

jfisheri^  Mr.  Ridgway  intimates  that  perhaps  I  was  mistaken  in 

i-efeiring  an  yEstrelata  taken  in   Western  New  Yorkf  to  ^, 

^ularis^  adding  that  it  '*seems,  judging  from  the  description,  to 

belong  rather  to  yE.  Jisheri,^^      Through  the  courtesy  of  the 

National  Museum  the  type  oi  .^.  gularis  has  been  permitted  to 

make  a  second  journey  to  Cambridge,  this  time  in  company  with 

the  type  of  ./E>  fisheri;  thus  these  three  interesting  birds  are 

at  length  brought  together. 

.  ...  .   •  Proc  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  V,  1883,  pp.  656-658. 

t  Bull.  N,  O.  C,  Vol.  IV,  April.  1881,  pp.  91-97. 
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After  carefully  comparing  them  I  am  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  (i)  That  -^.  fisheri  Ridg^.  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
-«<£.  gularis  Peale.  (2)  That  the  New  York  waif  is  equally  dis- 
tinct from  -«<£.  Jisheri.  (3)  That  this  New  York  bird  may  be 
also  distinct  from  ./K.  gularis. 

In  referring  it  to  ./E  gularis^  I  ascribed  the  difference  in  color 
of  the  two  specimens  to  a  difference  of  age,  assuming  that  the 
case  afforded  a  fair  parallel  to  that  made  out  by  Dr.  Coues  for 
the  closely  related  .^,  mollis^  which,  according  to  the  author 
just  named,  has  several  well-defined  progressive  stages  of  plu- 
mage, from  the  nearly  uniform  sooty  or  fuliginous  condition  of  the 
young  bird,  to  the  ashy-gray  and  white  livery  of  the  adult. 

Mr.  Ridgway,  however,  has  lately  said*  that  *'no  fact  in  orni- 
thology can  be  more  thoroughly  established  than  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Albatrosses,  the  Petrels  have  no  dis- 
tinct progressive  stages  of  plumage^  the  young  assuming  with 
their  first  feathers  the  fully  adult  livery'* ;  an  opinion  which  seems 
to  be  shared  by  the  best  European  authorities  on  Procellaridje. 

Granting  this  to  be  an  established  fact — I  have  no  disposition 
to  dispute  it — my  former  theory  that  the  New  York  bird  and 
Peak's  type  o{ gularis  represent  different  ages  of  the  same  spe- 
cies must  be,  of  course,  abandoned.  It  is  still  possible  to  fall 
back  on  a  theory  ofdichromatism,  and  to  assume  that  the  yEstre- 
lat*x^  like  certain  of  the  Fulmars,  have  two  phases,  a  dark  or 
fuliginous,  and  a  light  or  grayish  one.  The  fact  that  my  bird 
agrees  so  closely  with  Peale's  in  every  structural  respect,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  consists  chiefly  in  the  absence  in 
my  specimen  of  the  sooty  wash  which  overlies  most  of  the  plu- 
mage of  the  type,  has  made  me  hesitate  to  discard  such  an 
apparently  reasonable  hypothesis.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wholly  dis- 
card it,  for  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  real  solution  of  the  problem  ;  but  having  no  material  by  which 
to  either  prove  or  disprove  it,  I  merely  call  attention  to  it  in 
passing,  and  adopt  what  seems  to  be  the  only  plain  course,  viz. : 
that  of  naming  and  describing  the  New  York  bird  as  follows: — 

Astrelau  scalaris,  nov.  sp. — Scalbo  Pbtrbl. 

Sp.  Char.  Aduit.  Sex—f  (No.  5224,  Coll.  W.  B.,  Mt.  Morris,  Ltvingw 
ston  Co.,  New  York«  April,  1880).     Beneath  white,  immaculate  only  on 

•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  V,  1883,  p.  658. 
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the  chin,  throat,  jugulum,  central  portion  of  breast  and  under  tail-coverts  ;* 
•ides  and  lower  portion  of  breast  finely  mottled  or  vermiculated  with  gray- 
ish-ash; axillars,  sides  of  body,  crissum,  and  anal  region  with  numerous 
broken,  confused,  but  generally  transverse,  bars  of  plumbeous  gray;  abdo- 
men dark  slaty  plumbeous,  the  feathers  just  perceptibly  tipped  with  gray, 
giving  the  darker  color  a  slightly  hoary  appearance.  Above,  with  the 
forehead,  crown,  occiput,  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  dark  bluish-ash, 
darkest  (with  a  slaty  cast)  on  the  rump,  occiput,  and  ends  of  the  longer 
scapulars ;  feathers  of  the  forehead  rather  broadly  and  conspicuously  mar- 
gined and  tipped  with  white ;  those  of  the  crown  narrowly  with  grayish- 
white;  those  of  the  occiput  essentially  plain;  feathers  of  the  back,  as  well 
as  the  scapular  coverts,  broadly  tipped  with  ashy  white,  giving  the  plu- 
mage of  these  parts  a  scaled  appearance ;  tail  faded  brownish-ash,  essentially 
plain  above,  even  when  widely  spread,  although  the  outer  three  pairs  of 
feathers  have  concealed  white  spaces  mottled  with  gray  on  their  inner 
webs,  the  white  being  most  extended  and  purest  on  the  outer  pair  and  dim- 
inishing so  rapidly  inward  that  on  the  fourth  pair  it  is  nearly  wanting, 
and  on  the  central  four  feathers  practically  entirely  so,  these  feathers 
being  perfectly  plain  and  uniform  on  both  webs  nearly  to  their  bases. 

The  wings  are  difficult  of  description.  On  their  under  surfaces  the  ex- 
posed (inner)  webs  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  ashy-white  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  their  tips,  which  are  light  faded  brown  on  both 
webs.  The  middle  and  greater  under-coverts  are  pure  white  with  a  silky 
sheen ;  the  lesser  under-coverts  blackish  slate,  forming  a  narrow  dark  band, 
bordered  outwardly  (or  anteriorly)  next  the  body  by  white,  but  about 
midway  between  the  body  and  the  carpal  joint  spreading  over  the  plumage 
which  lines  the  edge  of  the  wing  beneath,  and  from  this  point  forward  to 
the  ends  of  the  under  primary  coverts,  extending  quite  to  the  edge  of  the 
wing. 

On  the  upper  or  outer  surface  the  first  primary  is  dark  slaty  brown,  the 
tenth  pale  faded  brown  with  a  hoary  tinge ;  the  intermediate  ones  form  a  per- 
fectly graduated,  connecting  series,  each,  beginning  with  the  first,  being 
slightly  paler  and  grayer  than  the  preceding  one.  The  secondaries  and 
tertials  are  all  uniform  and  rather  darker  than  the  darkest  primary,  but 
still  with  obscure  hoary  on  their  outer  webs.  All  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  have  pure  white  spaces  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  basally,  for  a 
varying  but  always  short  distance,  all  are  white  across  both  vanes.  On 
the  outer  vane  the  white  comes  rather  abruptly  to  an  end  just  below  the 
point  reached  by  the  tips  of  the  overlapping  primary  coverts.  On  the 
inner  vane  it  diverges  from  the  shaft  a  little  beyond  this  point  and  extends 
to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  extremity  of  the  feather,  leaving  a  gradually 
widening  dusky  space  next  the  shaft.  On  the  first  primary  this  white  space 
ends  apically  in  a  long,  acute  point,  formed  and  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  dark  color  which  extends  backward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the' 
inner  vane  for  nearly  two  inches.     On  each  succeeding  feather  this  dark 

*  A  few  of  the  shorter  under  tail-coverts  have  phimbeous  spots  on  bars. 
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inner  margin  is  shortened  untU  with  the  sixth  it  disappears,  the  white  on 
this  feather,  and  all  the  remaining  ones,  ending  more  or  less  abruptly  and 
squarely. 

The  primary  coverts  are  essentially  similar  to  the  primaries,  but  with 
less  white  on  their  inner  vanes.  The  greater,  middle,  and  lesser  secon- 
dary coverts  are  concolor  with  the  back  (hence,  much  lighter  and  bluer 
than  the  secondaries),  and,  like  the  feathers  of  the  back,  each  is  tipped,  ai 
well  as  margined,  with  ashy-white,  forming  narrow  but  distinct  light 
wing-bands.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  wing,  for  a  space  more  than  an 
inch  in  width,  is  abruptly  darker  than  the  adjoining  secondary  coverts,  and 
rather  darker,  as  well  as  decidedly  more  sooty,  than  the  darkest  primaries. 

There  is  much  dark  mottling  about  the  eye,  but  the  lores  and  a  rather 
broad  superciliary  strip  are  pure  white.  The  bill  Is  black ;  the  tarsus  dull 
flesh-color.  The  basal  third  of  toes,  with  contained  webs,  pale  straw 
color;  the  terminal  portion  black. 

Measurements:  Bill  (chord  of  culmen),  1.03  in.;  height  at  base,  .46; 
width,  .42;  length  of  nostril  tubes  to  middle  of  incision,  .16;  to  extrem- 
ity, .25;  tarsus,  1.37;  outer  toe  and  claw,  x.65;  middle^  1.70;  inner,  1.43; 
wing,  9.88;  tail,  3.95;  the  graduation  of  the  rectrice^,  .90. 

The  Petrel  just  described  differs  from  ./K.fisheri  in  having  a 
stouter,  more  strongly  hooked  bill,  much  shorter  nasal  tubes, 
less  white  on  the  forehead,  crown  and  wings,  the  inner  two  pairs 
of  tail-feathers  perfectly  plain  on  both  webs,  and  the  outer  three 
pairs  with  faint  sparse  mottling  on  the  inner  webs  only.*  From 
hoiki  fisher  I  and  gularis  it  differs  in  having  the  feathers  of  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts,  tipped  and 
edged  with  white,  giving  the  back  a  scaled  appearance,  and  on 
the  wings  forming  distinct  bands.  Neither  fisheri  nor  gularis 
shows  any  trace  of  white  on  the  back,  and  neither  has  anything 
approaching  well  defined  wing-bands.  The  nostril  tubes  in  ^E. 
scalarts  are  apparently  shorter  and  more  prominent  than  the  yE. 
gularisy  their  superior  outline  straighter,  the  ends  more  squarely 
cut  off  and  less  deeply  incised.  The  tubes  in  the  type  of  fisheri 
have  been  apparently  mutilated,  so  that  their  original  shape  can- 
not be  safely  stated,  but  they  were  certainly  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  in  q\\\\^x gularis  or  scalaris. 

Despite  the  wide  dissimilarity  in  coloring,  the  bird  under  con- 
sideration is  clearly  nearer  related  to  yE.  gularis  than  to  any 
other  known  species.  Structurally  the  two  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical  (save    in    respect   to   the  slight,  perhaps  trifling,  difference 


*  The  type  oi fisheri  has  lost  the  central  pair  of  tail  feathers,  but  all  the  othcfl  have 
much  white  mottling  on  both  webs,  giving  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  a  conq;)icttousl7 
variegated  appearance. 
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in  the  nasal  tubes  just  mentioned),  and,  as  already  hinted,  they 
may  prove  to  be  merely  the  dark  and  light  extremes  of  a  species 
subject  to  dichromatism.  If  really  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
both  unmistakably  are  from  yE.Jisheri^  the  three  birds  furnish  a 
remarkable  case,  viz. :  that  of  three  closely  related  species,  the 
habits  and  distribution  of  which  are  almost  wholly  unknown,  and 
each  of  which  is  at  present  represented  by  only  a  single  specimen. 
To  the  species  just  described  it  is  not  .even  possible  to  ascribe  a 
provisional  habitat,  its  occurrence  in  the  interior  of  New  York 
being  obviously  accidental. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 

The  A.  O.  U.  Code  and  Check-List  of  North  American  Birds.*^  Few  scien- 
tific books  of  recent  years  have  been  awaited  with  as  much  interest  as  this 
'Check-List*  of  birds  and  its  accompanying  *Code.*  To  those  interested 
in  systematic  ornithology,  the  work  is,  of  course,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  giving  an  authoritative  settlement — so  far  as  authority  can  settle 
anything  in  science — of  the  much-vexed  questions  in  bird  nomenclature. 
But  to  the  systematic  workers  in  other  departments  of  Zoology,  and  even 
t:o  botanists,  its  interest  is  scarcely  less  great. 

For  we  who  work  in  other  fields  are  very  willing  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  great  questions  which  underlie  all  systematic  nomenclature 
Tnust  be  first  met  and  settled  by  the  ornithologists.  The  abundance  and 
attractiveness  of  birds  and  the  ease  with  which  thev  mav  be  collected  and 
studied  have  combined  to  render  ornithology  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
of  all  departments  of  science.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  amateur  work, 
>¥hich,  in  one  way  or  another,  gets  published,  it  is,  I  think,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  all  the  various  matters  which  make  up  the  ground- work  of 
systematic  science — in  the  discrimination  of  species  and  varieties,  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  these  groups  to  each  other,  and  to  their  environ- 
ment— American  ornithology  stands  at  the  front  of  systematic  science. 

We  may,  therefore,  in  the  various  stages  through  which  our  ornithology  has 
passed,  or  is  passing,  read  the  future  history  of  our  own  branches  of  science 
In  many  regards,  the  ornithologists  are  fighting  our  battles  for  us,  and  we 
may  take  advantage  of  the  results  won  by  their  efforts.     Thus  the  discus- 
sions of  climatic  influences    on    the  characters  of  species,  first  serious- 

•  The  Code  of   Nomenclature  |  and  |  Check-List  |  of  |  North    American    Birds  | 
Adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  |  being    the  Report  of  the  Coin- 
mittee  of  the  |  Union  on  Classification  and  |  Nomenclature  |  —  |  Zoological  Nomen- 
clature is  a  means,  not  an  end,  of  Zoological  Science  |  —  |  New  York  |  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union  |  1886.    Svo,  pp.  viii  -f"  392. 
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\y  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  1871,  and  which  has  culminated 
in  the  trinomial  system  of  nomenclature,  has  relieved  workers  in  other 
fields  from  the  need  of  urging  the  same  considerations.  So  soon  as  our 
facts  are  sufficient  for  us  to  use  the  trinomial  system,  we  shall  find  it 
ready  for  our  use,  perfected  in  all  its  details. 

Again,  the  absolute  importance  of  the  law  of  priority  has  impressed 
itself  on  the  ornithologists,  in  spite  of  themselves,  for  in  past  times  the 
ornithologists  have  been  among  those  who  have  most  sinned  against  this 
same  law.  The  efforts  of  Cassin,  Coues,  Stejneger,  and  others  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  regard  to  old  names  have  shown  that  no  middle  ground 
exists  between  law  and  chaos  in  matters  of  nomenclature. 

It  is  true,  as  the  authors  of  the  *Code'  have  insisted,  that  **nomenclt- 
ture  is  a  means  and  not  an  end  in  science."  But  the  experience  of  orni- 
thologists have  shown  us  that  in  systematic  zodlogy  and  in  ao6geograph/, 
this  means  is  one  absolutely  essential  to  any  end  of  importance.  A 
system  of  nomenclature  based  on  common  fairness  and  common  sense, 
and  stable,  because  above  the  reach  of  individual  whim  or  choice,  is  as 
necessary  to  success  in  this  kind  of  work  as  a  sharp  scalpel  is  to  good 
work  in  anatomy. 

So  long  as  no  rules  superior  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual  or  the  tra- 
dition of  some  museum  are  recognized,  so  long  is  systematic  work  a  mere 
burlesque,  and  our  schemes  of  classification  anything  but  a  mirror  of 
nature. 

But  besides  the  positive  advances  made  by  the  ornithologists,  from 
which  others  may  profit  when  the  time  comes,  there  is  something  for  us 
to  learn  from  the  results  of  their  less  fortunate  experiments. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  last  Check-list  of  Dr. 
Coues.  This  work  is  in  many  respects  most  valuable.  In  it,  however,  so 
much  learning  and  labor  has  been  expended  in  the  mending  and  remodel- 
ling of  scientific  names,  as  fairly  to  bring  purism  in  that  regard  to  redmc 
tio  ad  absurdam. 

Hence  the  Committee  on  the  new  code,  with  Dr.  Coues  at  its  head, 
now  declares  that  **a  name  is  only  a  name,  and  has  no  necessary  mean- 
ing," and  therefore  no  necessarily  correct  orthography.  After  this  experi- 
ence, the  work  of  strengthening  the  lame  and  halting  words  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  continued  in  other  fields  of  science. 

Another  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
genera,  a  stage  through  which  ornithology  has  naturally  passed,  and 
which  other  sciences,  profiting  from  this  experience,  may  possibly  be  able 
to  avoid. 

The  work  may  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view.  First,  as  a 
*Check-LiRt,'  representing  the  present  aggregate  of  our  knowledge  of 
North  American  birds.  In  this  regard,  the  work  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  altogether  admirable,  and  to  leave  no  ground  whatever  for 
adverse  criticism. 

The  *Code*  may  be  considered  first  in  its  adaption  to  the  needaof  orni* 
thology.     In  this  respect  there  is  little  to  criticise.     The  foct  that  tte 
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ornithologists  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  it,  and  that  they  have  applied 
it  in  detail  to  the  production  of  a  check-list,  would  show  that  for  them  the 
rules  are  good  and  sufficient.  There  are,  in  the  'Code,*  a  few  traces  of 
compromise;  cases  in  which  the  sharpness  of  some  positive  ruling  is 
somewhat  blunted  hy  exceptions.  Some  of  these  doubtless  arise  from  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  ornithologists,  and  others  probably  from  pecu- 
liarities in  the  literature  of  ornithology.  But  whether  these  modifications 
be  unavoidable  or  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  compromise  will  be 
binding  on  future  authors,  and  exceptions,  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  will  be  more  and  more  ignored. 

A  serious  difficulty  with  all  preceding  codes  of  nomenclature,  has  been 
t  lack  of  explicitness  in  dealing  with  details.     It  has  been  hoped  by  zodlo- 
gists  generally,  that  in  this   'Code*  all  the  important  difficulties  would  be 
fairly    met  and  disposed  of  in  ways  which  could  be  followed  in  other 
sciences.     In  other  words,  we  have  hoped  that  this  'Code'  would  be  one 
for  zodlogists  and  botanists  generally  and  not  solely  for  ornithologists. 
That  such  a  hope  was  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  also  is  evident  from 
the  care  with  which  they  have  worked  over  and  considered  all  previous 
codes,  as  well  as  from  their  own  explicit  statement   (page  ii):  "These 
rules  were  considered  in  their  bearing  upon  Zo5Iogy  at  large,  as  well  as 
upon    Ornithology  alone;  it  being  obvious  that  sound  principles  of  no- 
menclature should  be  susceptible  of  general  application." 

From  this  broad  standpoint,  then,  should  the  *Code*  be  judged,  and  any 
rules  or  provisions  based  on  compromise  of  opinions,  as  well  as  any 
arising  from  special  peculiarities  of  ornithological  literature,  must  be  re- 
garded as  blemishes  on  the  'Code.* 

Speaking  only  for  himself  and  for  his  special  line  of  work,  the  present 
"writer  wishes  to  express  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  'Code.'  In  all  its 
essential  features,  the  'Code*  must  commend  itself  at  once  to  those  who 
liave  made  questions  of  nomenclature  the  subject  of  serious  thought,  and 
its  rules  for  the  most  part  need  only  formulation  to  secure  adoption. 

Where  so  much  has  been  done  and  so  admirably  done,  any  word  of 
criticism  is  thankless.  A  few  points,  however,  occur  to  the  writer,  view- 
ing this  code  of  rules  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  experience. 

The  iirst  of  these  is  in  regard  to  the  Canon  XVII,  in  so  far  as  this  ap- 
plies to  different  names  given  in  the  same  work  to  the  same  group. 
This  Canon  reads  as  follows  : 

••Canon  XVII.  Preference  between  competitive  specific  names  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  same  work,  or  in  two  works  of  the  same 
actual  or  ostensible  date  (no  exact  date  being  ascertainable),  is  to  be  de- 
cided as  follows : — 

••i.  Of  names  the  equal  pertinency  of  which  may  be  in  question, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  that  which  is  open  to  least  doubt. 

•*3.  Of  names  of  undoubtedly  equal  pertinency,  (a)  that  founded  upon 
the  male  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  founded  upon  the  female,  {h)  that 
founded  upon  the  adult  to  that  on  the  young,  and  (c)  that  founded  on  the 
nuptial  condition  to  that  of  the  pre-  or  post-nuptial  conditions. 
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**3.  Of  names  of  undoubtedly  equal  pertinency,  and  founded  upon  the 
same  condition  of  sex,  age,  or  season,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  standi 
first  in  the  book." 

It  is  certain  that  clauses  i  and  2  are  based  on  special  peculiarities  of 
ornithology  rather  than  on  the  general  needs  of  zodlogy. 

The  question  of  equal  pertinency  of  descriptions  is  very  often  a  subjec- 
tive one,  and  this  rule  gives  room  to  individual  judgment  or  capricf, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  'Code'  to  clithinate.  As  to  clause  2,  we 
may  notice  that  in  most  groups  of  animals,  as  in  the  fishes  for  example, 
we  cannot  discriminate  in  any  such  way  between  males,  females,  and 
young,  and  between  the  various  nuptial  and  non-nuptial  conditions.  The 
clause  is  evidently  for  ornithologists  alone,  and  by  other  naturalists  it 
must  be  disregarded.  Of  synonymous  names  which  admit  of  positive 
identification,  and  which  arc  printed  in  the  same  book,  we  shall  doubtless 
continue  to  use  the  name  which  stands  first  upon  the  page,  without  regard 
to  other  considerations.  I  believe  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  made 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  twins.  The  chief  aim  of  the  law  of  priority,  like 
that  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  is  not  justice  but  fixity.  The  present 
Canon  XVII  certainly  will  not  secure  fixity.  The  same  remarks  apply 
also  to  Canon  XVIII,  in  regard  to  synchronous  generic  names. 

In  the  cases  of  Canons  XXI  and  XXIII,  some  important  matters  are 
left  a  little  obscure.  It  is  not  stated  to  what  degree,  if  any,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  select  the  type  of  a  comprehensive  genus  by  (metaphorically) 
questioning  its  author  as  to  which  species  he  would  have  regarded  as 
typical.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  results  of  the  application  of  Canon 
XXI  (the  earliest  restriction  of  a  genus  held  to  be  valid)  could  be  set 
aside  either  by  the  application  of  the  process  of  elimination  (Canon 
XXIII),  or  on  account  of  the  supposed  views  of  the  author  of  the  genus. 
My  own  idea  is  that  Canon  XXI  should  be  regarded  as  of  superior  valid- 
ity, in  case  of  difference  of  result  being  reached  by  these  three  processes. 

The  'Code'  agrees  with  all  others  in  the  rejection  oi  nomina  uuda^  but 
it  differs  from  some  others  in  regarding  a 'typonym' as  something  more 
than  a  bare  name,  and  as  therefore  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  this  rcijard  the  'Code'  is.  justlv  or  not,  most  likelv  to  receive  criticism 
from  workers  in  other  fields.  Most  other  departments  of  zoology  have 
but  little  to  do  with  "new  genera'  defined  solely  by  the  specification  of  a 
typical  species. 

These  'tvponyms'  have  been  generally  discarded  as  the  useless  product 
of  lazy  or  'literary'  naturalists,  on  the  general  ground  formulated  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  that  'Science  is  science  and  not  literature,**  and  that  its 
names  are  ineanini;less,  except  as  "handles  to  facts."  It  is.  however,  ap- 
parently the  general  feelini;  of  ornithologists  that  names  of  this  sort  arc 
too  firmly  tixed  in  their  science  to  be  now  set  aside.  The  Committee  on 
the  'Code'  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  52)  that  "the  mere  mention  of  a  type 
has  been  found  to  be  often  a  better  index  to  an  author's  meaning  than  is 
frequently  a  diajrnosis  or  even  a  long  description." 

This  niav  be  true;  but  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  certain  author 
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will  tell  us  what  he  is  talking  about,  we  can  form  a  better  idea  of  his 
meaning  than  we  shall  have  if  we  listen  to  his  statements.  Possibly  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  between  the  *typonym*  and  the  nomen 
nudum,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  science  should  be  obliged  to  notice  either. 

Canons  XLIV  and  XLV,  requiring  absolute  identification  to  secure 
priority,  will  offer  some  difficulties  in  practice,  and  it  is  in  this  regard 
that  most  fluctuations  in  nomenclature  in  the  future  are  likely  to  occur. 
Absolute  identification  is  often  difficult  among  birds,  and  in  more  obscure 
groups  it  becomes  less  and  less  easy  of  attainment. 

With  these  slight  exceptions,  the  rules  of  the  *Code*  seem  to  the  present 
writer  above  cavil,  and  they  fill  the  needs  of  other  naturalists  quite  as  well 
as  they  do  those  of  ornithologists.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of  Canons 
XVII  and  XVIII,  which  do  not  seem  to  him  wise,  and  which  in  fact  he 
cannot  use  at  all,  the  entire  'Code'  will  certainly  be  adopted  by  workers  in 
ichthyology,  [hope  and  believe  that  other  branches  of  science  will  find 
these  rules  equally  satisfactory,  and  that  this  may  soon  become  in  all  impor- 
tant respects  the  Code  of  nomenclature  for  zodlogy  and  botany  as  well  as  for 
American  ornithology. — David  S.  Jordai*. 

[The  preceding  review  being  confined  mainly  to  a  critical  notice  of  the 
'  'Code,*  the  following  descriptive  remarks  are  added  respecting  the  'Check- 
List.' 

The  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List,'  compared  with  previous  check-lists  of 
North  American  birds,  presents  several  distinctive  peculiarities,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  order  of  arrangement  adopted,  the  present  list  beginning 
with  the  'lowest*  or  'most  specialized'  forms  and  ending  with  the  'highest' 
or 'most  generalized.*  .This,  however,  is  in  accordance  with  a  sound  and 
well-approved  principle  of  classification,  which  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able period  carried  into  effect  in  other  departments  of  zodlogy,  and  needs 
no  defense  or  further  explanation. 

The  second  distinctive  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  all 
the  higher  groups,  making  the  list  a  classified  one,  giving  due  prominence 
to  the  various  'rounds  of  the  ladder'  in  systematic  ornithology,  from  sub- 
species to  'orders.'  Aside  from  the  inverted  order  of  arrangement,  there 
are  few  departures  from  the  systems  of  late  in  vogue  in  the  standard  works 
on  North  American  ornithology. 

A  third  distinctive  feature  is  the  introduction  of  references  to  the  works 
•  where  the  genera,  species,  and  subspecies  were  first  named,  and  to  the 
.works  where  the  names  of  the  species  and  subspecies  as  here  adopted 
were  first  used. 

A  fourth  innovation  is  the  introduction  of  a  brief  statement  of  the 
geographical  range,  or  'habitat,'  of  the  species  and  subspecies,  with 
special  reference  to  their  distribution  in  North  America. 

The  geographical  scope  of  the  list  is  North  America  north  of  Mexico, 
and  Greenland,  and  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  with  its  dependent 
islands.  This  gives  a  'hard  and  fast'  geographical  line,  thus  rendering  it 
possible  to  decide  the  propriety  of  including  any  given  species  in  the  list. 
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on  the  basis  of  its  actual  capture  within  the  prescribed  limits.  A  natural 
faunal  boundary  would  have  been  preferable  could  such  have  been  de- 
fined, but  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ornithologj  of  the 
region  south  of  the  United  States,  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  is  for  the 
present  impracticable — in  fact,  simply  impossible. 

Compared  with  former  lists,  in  respect  to  the  nomenclature  adopted, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  genera,  and  the  recognition  of  subgenera, 
are  features  of  note.  Other  changes  result  from  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  priority,  in  respect  not  only  to  genera  and  species,  but  also  to 
subspecies.  As  an  outcome  of  this,  many  radical  changes  necessarilj 
resulted.  The  English  names,  in  some  cases,  are  also  changed,  through 
an  effort  to  adopt  the  most  suitable,  all  things  considered;  and  in  the 
interest  of  brevity  and  simplicity  only  one  name  is  in  any  case  given  for 
a  species  or  subspecies,  alternative  names  being  omitted.  The  concord- 
ance of  previous  check-lists,  however,  gives  a  ready  clue  to  either  the 
scientific  or  vernacular  names  of  any  form  as  designated  in  each  of  the 
four  preceding  lists. 

In  the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List'  768  species  are  recognized,  flus  183  sub- 
species, against  764  species  and  160  subspecies  in  Mr.  Ridgway*s  list  of 
1880,  or  a  total  of  951  names  in  the  former  against  924  in  the  latter,  and 
888  in  Dr.  Coues's  list  of  1882.  This  gives  an  apparent  increase  over 
Mr.  Ridgway*8  list  of  4  species  and  27  subspecies  (=31)  ;  but  the  actual 
increase  is  29  species  and  45  subspecies  (=  74).*  In  reality,  however, 
some  50  names  were  eliminated  and  nearly  80  added.  The  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  names  themselves,  including  the  many  generic  changes, 
probably  affect  about  one-third  of  the  specific  and  subspecific  names. 
Twenty-six  species  and  subspecies,  not  satisfactorily  established  as  North 
American  birds,  though  previously  included  in  one  or  more  of  the  earlier 
check-lists,  are  removed  to  a  supplementary  'Hypothetical  List,*  being 
thus  held  in  abeyance  for  further  information  respecting  them.  A  list  of 
the  fossil  species  of  North  American  birds,  and  a  full  index,  closes  the 
work,  of  which  the  'Code*  occupies  pp.  1-69,  the  'Check-List*  proper,  pp. 
71-347,  the  'Hypothetical  List,*  pp.  349-357,  the  list  of  'Fossil  Birds  of 
North  America,'  pp.  359-367,  and  the  Index,  pp.  369-392. — J.  A.  A.] 

Madar^sz's  'Zeitschrift  fttr  Omithologie.* — ^The  latest  numbers  of  the 
'Zeitschrift  fdr  die  gesammte  Ornithologie,*  edited  at  Budapest  by  Dr. 
Julius  von  Madardsz,  have  recently  come  to  hand.  Part  IV  of  1885  con- 
tains the  first  of  a  series  of  memoirs  by  O.  Finsch  and  A.  B.  Meyer  on 
birds  from  New  Guinea,  especially  from  the  Alpine  region  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  It  treats  of  the  Birds  of  Para- 
dise (19  species),  of  which  not  less  than  6  new  ones  are  described,  among 
them  tyf>e8  of  two  new  genera,  Astrarckia  and  Paradisomis,  besides  the 

•The  increase  over  Dr.  Coues's  list  is  much  greater,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the 
addition  of  the  [>en insula  of  Lower  California  and  its  dependent  islands  to  the 
covered  by  the  new  list. 
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hitherto  unknown  females  of  Parotia  lawesii  and  Lofkorina  minor,  and 
the  likewise  unknown  male  of  Amblyornis  snbalaris.  Two  other  species, 
or  subspecies,  from  other  parts  of  that  region  are  also  separated  and 
-named.  Eight  beautifully  colored  plates  illustrate  as  many  species,  of 
gorgeous  colors  and  strange  forms. 

The  first  part  for  i$36  has  even  a  more  elegant  typographical  appearance 
than  the  foregoing  two  volumes.  Finch  and  Meyer's  memoir  is  con- 
tinued, treating  of  69  species,  X3  being  new,  among  which  are  four  new 
Psittaei^  accompanied  by  fine  illustrations. 

'  We  take  pleasure  in  callincr  the  attention  of  American  ornithologists  to 
this  Journal,  a  number  of  which  appears  in  March,  June,  September,  and 
December,  consequently  a  month  ahead  of  'The  Auk'  and  'The  Ibis.'    Its 
character  is  international,  articles  in  any  of  the  scientific  languges  being 
accepted  for  publication,  and  equal  interest  is  taken  in  all  the  zodgeographi- 
cal  regions  of  the  earth.     The  contents  are  varied,  and  many  exceedingly 
valuable  and  interesting  memoirs  have  already  appeared  in  it,  making  it 
indispensible  to  the  working  ornithologist.     The  price  ($5.00)  is  exceed- 
ingly  low  considering  the  great  number  of  colored   plates;  thus  vofume 
II   contained   not  less  than   22   plates.    We   are  told  that  the  *Zeitsch rift* 
has  only  two  North  American  subscribers.     It  is  about  time  that  the  orni- 
thologists of  our  country  give  up  their  exclusiveness  and  study  the  birds 
of  this  continent  as  a  part  of  the  birds  of  the  whole  earth,  lest  our  views 
become  narrow  and  our  opinions  one-sided.      The  North  American  avi- 
tleiuna  is  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  properly  un- 
<ierstood  unless  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
"^he  whole  class.     An  additional  number  of  American  subscribers  to  Mada- 
z-dsz's  *Zeitschrift'  would  indicate  that  we  have  determined  to  emerge  from 
our  seclusion  and  take   a  place  among  the  students  of  the  whole  class, 
aand  not  merely  of  the  birds  inhabiting  a  single  zoological  province.     The 
aaddress  of  Dr.  J.  v.  Madardsz  is  the  National  Museum,  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary.— L.  S. 

Goss's  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.* — Our  readers  will  rc- 
inember  the  Catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Kansas  published  by  Col.  N.  S. 
Goss,  in  1883.  Since  that  time,  several  new  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  a  number  of  species  have  been  added  to  the  list  The  present 
''Catalogue"  contains  335  species  and  races,  against  320  in  the  old  list. 
All  local  lists  are  of  much  value  when  carefully  prepared,  and  aid  us  great- 
ly in  determining  the  geographical  range  and  migration  of  species.  Much 
time  and  care  have  evidently  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
and  Col.  Goss  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  completion  of  so 
interesting  a  contribution  to  our  ornithological  knowledge  of  Kansas. 
The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  is  that  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check  List. 
— C»  B.  C« 

*A  revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas,  with  descriptive  notes  of  the  Nests  and 
Eggs  of  the  Birds  known  to  breed  in  the  State*    Topeka,  1886.  8vo.,  pp.  vi  4-  76. 
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Capen's  *051ogy  of  New  England.'* — ^Uhder  this  title  Mr.  Capen  his 
published  a  handsome  volume,  illustrating  in  color  the  eggs  of  our  New 
England  birds.  It  is  a  work  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  manj 
who  are  interested  in  egg-collecting,  and  they  will  find  these  colored  illus- 
trations of  great  assistance  in  the  identification  of  specimens.  Short  de- 
scriptions of  the  eggs  and  nests  are  given,  together  with  notes  on  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  species. 

We  wish  that  the  author  had  given  his  authority  for  including  among 
the  birds  known  to  breed  in  New  England,  such  species  as  Empidanau 
acadictts^  PoUoptila  cternlea^  and  Tkryothorus  ludovicianus^  while  omit- 
ing  others,  such  as  Plectrophenan  nivalis  and  Lanius  borealis. 

The  typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the 
plates  especially  being  far  better  than  colored  lithographs  usually  are. 
^— C.  B.  C. 

Nests  and  Eggs  of  the  Birds  of  Ohio. — We  have  a  double  number  of 
this  great  work,  which  maintains  the  high  character  of  which  we  have 
oflen  spoken  already.  It  is  Parts  2X  and  22,  pp.  235-286,  pU.  Ixi-lxvi. 
Of  the  six  plates,  three  are  devoted  to  various  eggs,  chiefly  of  water  birds, 
and  birds  of  prey  without  nests.  Of  those  with  nests,  pi.  Ixi  represents 
Lanivireo  flavifrons  and  Helmintkophaga  chrysoptera;  pi.  Ixv,  Stimrus 
auricapillus;  pi.  Ixvi,  Parus  atricapillus, — E.  C 

Mrs.  Miller's  *Bird-Ways.'t — Few  more  delightful  bird-bookK  have  ap- 
peared than  Mrs.  Miller's  'Bird-Ways,'  it  being  of  equal  interest  to  the 
bird-lover  and  the  specialist.  In  style  it  is  simply  admirable,  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  its  diction.  The  book  is  made  up  largely  of  articles 
previously  published  in  the  'Atlantic'  and  other  magazines,  but  contains 
several  papers  not  before  printed.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a  genuine  bird-lover, 
intelligent  and  accurate  in  her  observations,  whether  of  birds  in  the 
aviary  or  in  the  field.  Many  of  her  sketches  relate  to  some  of  our  native 
birds  kept  as  household  pets,  and  include  the  Robin,  the  Wood  Thrush, 
the  Catbird,  the  Red-winged  Blackbird,  and  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  on  the  European  Song  Thrush,  while  no  less  than  five 
are  devoted  to  the  European  House  Sparrow,  which  latter  have  the  following 
headings:  'A  Ruffian  in  Feathers,'  'A  Tragedy  in  the  Maple-tree,'  *Trouble 
in  the  Honeysuckles,' 'The  Bird  of  the  Street,' and  'These  are  your  Brothers.' 
In  these  are  well  depicted  the  character  and  domestic  life  of  this  discordant 
and  now  unwelcome  denifen  of  our  streets  and  parks.  The  chapter  on  the 
Robin  is  suggestively  headed  *The  Bird  of  the  Morning' ;  the  two  chap- 
ters on  the  Wood  Thrush  are  entitled  respectively  'The  Bird  of  Solitude,' 
and  'A   Gentle  Spirit,'  while  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  is  'TheBirtiof 


•oology  of  New  England;  a  description  of  the  Eggs, Nests  and  Breeding  Habhs  of 
the  Birds  known  to  breed  in  New  England,  with  colored  illustrations  of  their  Eggs. 
By  Edwin  A.  Capen.    Boston,  1886,  4to.,  pp.  116,  pll.  xxv. 

fBird-Ways.  By  Olhre  Thome  Miller.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton.  Mifflin 
&  Company,  1885.     i6mo.,  pp.  viii,  227. 
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Society.*     These   felicitous  titles  indicate  the  character  of  the   sketches, 
which  arc  based  on  personal  experience  and  observations. 

The  present  little  volume  forms  a  fitting  addition  to  its  publishers'  pre- 
vious trio  of  bird-books,  namely,  Torrey's  'Birds  in  the  Bush/  and  Bur- 

roughs*8  'Wake  Robin*  and  'Birds  and    Poets.'  either  of  which  it  easily 

rivals  in  interest  and  literary  merit. — ^J.  A.  A. 

The  *  Water  Birds  of   North   Afnerica' — Explanations. — In  the  April 
number  of 'The  Auk,'  III,  p.  266,  Mr.  Ridgway  has  undertaken  to  "rectify'* 
some  of  my  corrections  of  the  above  work  made  in  the  January  number 
(III.  p.   124),  and  asks  for  certain  explanations.     It  is  unfortunate  that 
remarks  intended  by  me  to  be  complimentary,  and  purely  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  should  be  so  misconstrued  as  to  lead  to  discourteous 
and  almost  personal  criticism  ;  but  while  disavowing  the   least  intention 
to  be  unjust  to  the  authors  and  compilers,  I  must  insist  on  the  right  to 
give  facts,  even  if  contrary  to  their  statements,  and  to  let  the  public  form 
their  own  opinions  as  to  the   points  in  dispute.     Mr.   Ridgway  calls  my 
article  "a  long  list  of  so-called  corrections."    There  are  really  less  than 
thirty  items  given  by  me  from  the  perusal  of  two  quarto  volumes  of  more 
than  700  pages,  showing /r/V/i/i/r/r/V  but  little  to  correct.     Many  (14)  of 
the  items  are  typographical  or  proof-reader's  errors,  which  need  correction. 
Eight  items  are  "additional  observations."  which  I  mention  as  such  rather 
than  corrections,  although  mostly  called  for  by  the  omission  of  Dr.  Brewer 
to  quote   them  while  compiling  a  work   intended  to  coniprise  the  whole 
fiistory  of  the  birds  as  then  known.     The  corrections  I  make  relating  to 
the  writings  of  others  are  all  typographical,  except  those  given  below,  and 
Dr.  Brewer's  omissions. 

I  now  proceed  to  answer  Mr.  Ridgway's  questions  Ji^id  "rectifications" 
of  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  hoping  to  satisfy  him  and  all  others  as  to 
the  facts. 

Mareca  americana.  Widgeon.— The  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  Wid- 
geon does  not  breed  in  the  United  States  is  the  history  given  in  Vol.  I, 
p.  522-524,  where  it  is  quoted  as  breeding  abundantly  in  British  America, 
"but  only  rarely  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  I'nitcd  States,"  with- 
out giving  any  instance  of  the  last-named  kind.  Mr.  Ridgway's  speci- 
mens, though  published  eight  years  previously,  are  not  referred  to — a 
strange  omission. 

I  must,  however,  confess  here  to  a  blunder  o(  my  own,  which  is,  that  I 
should  have  given  ^thyia  americana^  the  Red  Head,  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Heermann,  among  the  Ducks  breeding  in  Sacramento  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, not  the  Widgeon.  No  one  else  seems  to  have  found  it  breeding 
south  of  Lat.  42°. 

Pelecanus  californicus /^/V/^f. — This  being  a  little-known  form  I  ven- 
tured to  give  some  facts  as  to  specimens  I  collected  at  San  Diego,  without 
any  intention  to  "discredit"  its  distinctness  as  a  s/>ecies,  but  I  will  now 
assert  that  its  claims  to  that  distinction  seem  very  slight.  Its  larger  size 
is  in  accordance  with  the   local  variations   of  manv   other  birds,  and   the 
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red  condition  of  the  pouch  might  easily  be  explained  by  individual  or 
accidental  causes.  As  Brown  Pelicans  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Panama  Isthmus,  and  must  fiy  across  it,  a  comparison  of  Central  Ameri- 
can specimens  should  furnish  important  points  on  this  subject.  As  now 
stated,  the  West  Coast  bird  looks  like  a  mere  subspecies  or  local  race. 

Cymochorea  melania  and  C.  hoirochroa.  —  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ridg- 
way's  positiveness,  I  have  to  reassert  the  fads  regarding  Emerson's 
specimens,  that  with  Ridgway*s  descriptions  before  me,  and  the  bird  in  mj 
hand,  I  found  it  to  differ  from  both  as  mentioned,  being  decidedly  inter- 
mediate. 

Puffinus  stricklandi  Ridg. — Mr.  Ridgway  himself  answers  his  question 
why  I  considered  my  specimen  P,  stricklandi  instead  of  P.  ^ri*5^«5,  by 
acknowledging  his  own  error  in  regard  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
two  sj.ecies,  my  bird  being  larger  than  the  largest  size  given  for  the 
former.  Not  having  the  specimen  at  hand  I  cannot  decide  as  to  plumage, 
but  at  the  time  I  collected  it  I  compared  it  with  Coues*s  monograph  of 
Puffinus^  and  found  it  agree  with  P.  ^'fulig-itiosus^*  {^stricklandi) y  notyt\\ii 
P.  {Ncctris)  amaurosoma  {=.griseHs).  So  the  question  rests  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  descriptions  of  Coues  and  Ridgway. 

As  to  the  unification  of  several  so-called  *specie8,*  we  need  only  to  look 
at  the  synonymy  of  most  of  the  Longipennes  and  Tubinares  to  sec  that 
great  combinations  of  nominal  species  have  been  made  already,  and  a 
studv  of  the  species  still  recognized  shows  that  many  of  them  differ  very 
slightly.  Their  distinctness  is  based  on  the  fact  that  intermediate  forms 
have  not  yet  been  found.  This  is  an  artificial  rather  than  a  natural  basis 
of  distinction,  as  shown  by  the  difference  in  degree  of  distinctness  found 
in  groups  of  species  breeding  on  continents  and  those  breeding  on 
islands;  both  land  and  water-birds.  In  continental  groups  we  find  many 
species  embracing  several  subspecies  or  geographical  races,  especially 
where  of  very  wide  range,  these  races  connected  by  graded  links.  Island- 
breeding  birds,  however,  while  presenting  many  local  races,  are  so  separ- 
ated by  water  from  each  other  that  there  is  no  intermediate  ground  for 
the  production  of  connecting  links,  and  the  local  races,  therefore,  are 
called  'species' though  often  less  different  than  the  extreme  races  of  some 
continental  birds.  Therefore,  I  still  assert  that  consistency  requires  the 
combination  of  many  so-called  species  of  water-birds  if  not  into  fewer 
*specicK,'  at  least  into  groups  nearly  corresponding  to  some  continental 
species.  The  descriptions  of  the  four  Puffini  mentioned  show  close  simi- 
laritv  in  size  and  form.  The  difference  in  plumage,  on  which  two  have 
been  separated  as  Neciris,  if  positively  proved  not  to  depend  on  age 
(which  is  left  unsettled  in  the  'Water  Birds'),  may  be  dichromatic  forms, 
like  those  of  some  Herons.  There  is  not  enough  known  yet  regarding 
these  birds  to  decide  this  question.  But  accepting  Mr.  Ridgway*s  decision 
that  all  the  species  he  gives  are  distinct,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  'species'  depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface,  separ- 
ating the  breeding  places  of  two  forms,  than  on  the  degree  of  difference 
between  the  forms  tliemselves. — J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D. 
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[It  Is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  me  that  any  portion  of  my  re- 
marks, above  referred  to,  should  be  construed  by  Dr.  Cooper  as  being 
either  **  discourteous"  or  *' almost  personal."  They  were  certainly  not 
80  intended,  and  upon  again  carefully  reading  both  Dr.  Cooper's  *Cor- 
rections,*  and  my  ^Rectifications'  I  am  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  lat- 
ter justifying  such  construction. 

In  taking  cognizance  of  Dr.  Cooper's  article,  I  exercised  merely  the 
privilege  of  an  author  to  defend  his  writings  against  adverse  criticism, 
and  in  the  present  case  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  the  interested  portion  of  the  public  might  have  the  other  side 
of  the  **  points  in  dispute."  The  points  under  discussion  are  not  so  much 
matters  of  personal  concern  as  they  are  questions  of  facts;  and  the  circum- 
stance that  exactly  one-half  of  the  thirty  items  given  by  Dr.  Cooper  under 
the  indiscriminating  title  of 'Corrections*  relate  merely  to  typographical 
errors,  many  of  them  so  obvious  that  no  correction  is  necessary,  while 
of  the  remaining  fifteen  more  than  half  constitute,  as  he  himself  states, 
items  of  "additional  information,"  will,  I  think,  justify  my  use  of  the  term 
"so-called"  in  connection  with  them — a  characterization  the  more  neces- 
sary since  Dr.  Cooper  expressly  says,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  that 
•*the  following  corrections  ....  relate  chiefly  to  quotations  from  vc\y  [his] 
own  writings,"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  as  shown  above,  they  do  not  do. 

Dr.  Cooper  himself,  in  the  above,  'rectifies'  his  'so-called  correction' 
regarding  the  breeding  of  Mareca  americana  by  explaining  that  he  meant 
Aytkya  americana.  In  regard  to  this  species,  I  would  also  refer  him  to 
•Ornithology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel'  (p.  625),  where  it  is  stated  that  "in 
June,  either  this  species  \_A.  vallisneria']  Or  the  Red-head  was  very  abun- 
dant in  the  tule  sloughs  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  where  they  were 
undoubtedly  breeding."  I  have  since  had  reason  to  consider  the  species 
as  being  beyond  question  A.  americana ^  and  not  A.  vallisneria. 

Respecting  the  overburdening  of  the  synonymy  of  "most  of  the  Longi- 
pennes  and  Tubinares,"  for  which  Dr.  Cooper  suggest  a  remedy,  a  con- 
siderable "lumping  together"  of  allied  forms,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
unfortunate  condition  which  others,  no  less  than  Dr.  Cooper,  deplore  is 
chargeable  much  less  to  those  who  draw  fine  distinctions  (or,  more  prop- 
erly, who  are  scientifically  accurate),  than  to  those  who  ignore  distinctions 
which  really  exist,  who  have  made  erronous  identifications,  and  who  have 
given  new  names  to  species  already  named  without  being  aware  of  the 
fact.  In  short,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  history 
of  the  synonyms  of  almost  any  species  thus  burdened,  it  will  become  very 
evident  that  they  owe  their  existence  to  very  many  circumstances  over 
which  the  so-called  'hair-splitter'  has  no  control,  and  for  which  he  is  in 
no  way  responsible. 

The  suggestion  that  certain  dark  colored  Puffini ''^  may  be  dichromatic 
forms  "  of  other  white-bellied  species,  is  not  new,  having  been  made  at 
least  a  year  ago.  Speaking  of  dichromatism  among  the  Herons,  Dr. 
Leonhard  Stejneger,  in  '  Standard  Natural  History,'  Vol.  IV,  p.  7  (1885), 
says:  "The  example  from  the  herons  can  be  nearly  duplicated  by  the  status 
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of  some  forms  of  fulmars,  from  the  northern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
....  We  have  other  examples  of  dichromatism  in  the  same  group,  as  the 
dark  and  white  forms  of  Ossifraga  gis^antea ;  and  Mr.  Ridgwaj*b  sug- 
gestion that  it  will  be  found  more  [or  less]  extensively  all  through  the 
superfainily  of  Tubinares  or  Procellaroidea;,  is  well  worth  consideration.' 
As  to  other  questions  involved,  their  further  discussion  by  me  is  unnec- 
essary, and  the  valuable  space  which  would  thus  be  sacrificed  can  easilj 
be  filled  much  more  acceptably  to   th»*   readers   of  'The  Auk.' — Robert 

R  IDG  WAY.] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Trochilidse,  Caprimulgidse,  and 
Cypsclidae.*  —  In  the  present  paper,  Dr.  Shufeldt  treats  of  three   of  the 
most  interesting  families  of  birds,  anatomically  speaking.     He  gives  verv 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  bones  of  Trochilus  alexattdri,  several  Ckorde- 
dilfF,  and  Phal<rMoptilus  ttnttalli^  as  well  as  Panyptila  saxaiiit's,  accom- 
panied by  finely  executed  plates,  for  which  working  anatomists  who  have 
no  access  to  the  forms  mentioned,  will  be  verv  thankful.     It   can   not  be 
our  int.Mition,  in  the  present  connection,  to  examine  into  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  descriptions,  which  may  be  taken   for  granted  until  dis. 
proved,    but   we   are   obliged    to   say   that   Mr.    Frederic   A.   Lucas,   the 
osteologist  of  the  National  Museum.  Washington  (who  is  also  the  original 
source  of  the  information  contained  in  a  note  in  'Science,'  1886,  p.  572), 
has  called.our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Shufeldt  in  describing  and  figur- 
ing the  forelimbs  of  Trocfiiius,  has  transposed  the  humeri  of  the  two  sides, 
and  described  and   figured  the  right  humerus  in   place  of  the   left   one, 
which   scfms  quite  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  pi.  Ixi.  fig.  3^  as  com- 
pared  with  the  corresponding  part  of  fig.  4.     The  great  difference  which 
Dr.  Shufeldt  found  in  the  form  of  this  bone  in  Micropodida*  (zn  Cypselida*) 
and    Trochilida*   is   thus  easilv  accounted   for  and   reduced    to   verv  little 
indeed. 

But  more  interesting  to  ornithologists  in  general  are  his  *  Conclusions* 
which  sum  up  the  results  of  his  comparisons  of  the  three  families.  He 
first  confirms  the  cr)rrectness  of  the  view  held  bv  a  great  many  ornithol- 
ogists  and  anatomists  {ex.  gr.^  W.  K.  Parker,  Newton,  Nitzsch.  Garrod, 
Korbes,  etc.),  that  the  Cuprimulgi  are  not  very  closely  related  to  the  Cyp- 
seli  or  Trochili,  and  sliould  lu*  removed  from  the  'order'  Macrochin*s. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that  Nit/sch,  in  establishing  this  term, 
only  inchuioil  therein  Cypselus  and  Trochiiits,  while  CaprimttlgMS  and  its 
allies  were  kept  in  a  group  by  themselves.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  sep- 
aration of  the  (Joatsuckers  fronj  the  other  two  groups  will  be  scriouslv 
challenged.  Not  so.  however.  Dr.  Shnfeldt's  conclusion,  that  the  relation- 
A\\\\  of  V.  vpseli  and  Trochili  is  equally  remote,  and  that  '*  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  minor  j)oints  in  their  organization,  the  Swifts  are  essentially 


*  ( 'ontrihution  to  the  ( 'ornpar.itivo  Ost«'ol<>i;y  of  tin'  'Iro<"hili(l.i*,  (.'aprimulRida\  ami 
("yps'lidiv.    By  K.  \V.  Shufrldt.  M.  I ).     <  l*r.  /ool.  Soc.  liondon,  1885.  pp.  886-«^i5 

-|-  pll.  Iviii-Ixi. 
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modified  Swallows,  and,  as  the  family  Cypselidae,  they  belong  in  the 
order  Passeres,  next  to  that  group."  Here  we  must  enter  a  most  decided 
protest,  quoting,  as  we  do.  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker,  perhaps  the  most  compe- 
tent anatomist  living.  He  says  of  the  Swallow*:  *' In  this  remarkable 
group  of  tender-billed  Passerines,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  sin- 
gle aberrant  character  of  importance.  The  skull,  the  skeleton  generally,  the 
digestive  and  the  vocal  organs,  — all  these  might  belong  to  species  of  the 
genus  Sylvia.  And  yet,  in  minor  adaptive  modifications  (I  say  minor  in 
reference  to  what  is  of  importance  in  morphology),  these  birds  are  full  of 
modifications,  and  to  the  unscientific  eye  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  kind 
of  the  Swifts,  and  not  to  the  kind  of  the  ordinary  Warblers.  The  Swifts, 
however,  lie  on  the  extreme  margin  of  the  Coracomorphae,  and  form  an- 
other group,  which  leads  to  the  Goatsuckers ;  but  the  Swallows  have  re- 
tained (or  gained)  that  perfect  syrinx  which  is  the  sign  and  the  seal  of 
their  right  to  the  title  'Oscines.*"  And  of  the  Swifts  he  says  (op.  cit.» 
p.  295)  :  "Although  the  border  of  the  Swifts  falls  to  them  close  on  that  Cop- 
land* of  the  Passerines  where  the  Swallows  congregate,  yet  are  these  con- 
terminous groups  only 'second  cousins,' and  more  alike  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  dress  than  in  their  real  nature.  .  .  .  Now  a  Swif^,  as  to  his  skull 
and  face,  is  merely  an  exaggerated  Swallow,  an  ultra-hirundine  bird,  a 
caricature,  as  it  were,  of  the  true  Passerine  gaping  birds.  In  the  skeleton 
he  comes  close  to  the  Humming-bird;  in  the  huge  disproportion  in  length 
of  the  arm  to  the  hand  even  the  Swallow  begins  to  be  very  Cyfscline; 
but  the  Swift  and  the  Humming-bird  are  here  as  one.  So  also,  are  they  in 
the  sternum  and  shoulder-girdle;  the  Swift  also  has  lost  the  *  cseca  coli,* 
and  has  not  developed  any  intrinsic  muscles  to  the  syrinx." 

Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  overlooked  the  many  points  in 
which  Swallows  and  Swifts  disagree  outside  of  the  skeleton?  It  may  be 
well  to  enumerate  some  of  the  most  salient  features,  and  for  that  reason 
we  introduce  the  following  brief  statement  from  the  'Standard  Natural  His- 
tory,* IV  (1885),  p.  437:  *'  Externally  they  may  be  easily  distinguished; 
the  Swifts  by  having  ten  primaries,  not  more  than  seven  secondaries,  and 
only  ten  tail-feathers;  while  the  Swallows  have  but  nine  primaries,  at  least 
nine  secondaries,  and  twelve  tail-feathers.  The  Swifts*  have  also  the  dor- 
sal track  bifurcate  between  the  shoulders,  while  in  the  Swallows  it  is  sim- 
ple. Internally  -they  differ  in  a  great  number  of  points,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  that  the  Swifts  have  a  sternum,  while  the  Swallows  have  the 
manubrium  bifurcate,  and  the  posterior  border  deeply  two-notched ;  the 
former  have  a  myological  formula  A  -^,  the  latter  A  X  Y  -7- ;  the  former 
are  synpelmous,  the  latter  are  schizopelmous;  the  former  have  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis,  the  latter  have  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  Passeres;  the  former  have  a  simple  syrinx  without  in- 
trinsic muscles,  the  latter  have  a  very  specialized  syrinx;  the  former  are 
without  cajca,  the  Swallows  possess  them,  etc.,  the  total  effect  being  that 
the  Swifts  are  Picarians  and  the  Swallows  are  Passeres." 

♦  Trans.  Zool.  See.  London,  X,  i878,.p.  293. 
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Dr.  Shufeldt  explains  the  similarities  in  the  skeletons  of  Swifts  and 
Hummers  hy  saving  that  '*such  similarities  are  due  to  physiological  adap- 
tation of  structure,  referable  in  the  present  instance  to  the  peculiar  flight 
of  these  birds,  and  the  consequent  requirements  of  the  muscles  involved 
in  it."  But  what  differences  *are  there  in  the  Swifts*  flight  from  that  of  the 
Swallows*  that  should  have  caused  such  a  remarkable  modification  towards 
the  Hummingbirds?  And  are  not  the  Swallows*  and  the  Swifts*  flight  more 
similar  inter  se  than  that  of  either  one  to  the  Hummers?  How  is  it  then 
that  the  wings  of  Swifts  and  Hummers  are  more  alike,  even  in  the  shape  of 
the  humerus  and  its  processes  ? 

Finally  we  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  the  Picarians  which 
we  prepared  last  year  for  the  bird- volume  of  the  *  Standard  Natural  History.* 
The  order  Picarix  is  quite  polymorphic,  but,  after  all,  we  do  not  regard  it 
as  so  extremelv  unnatural.  Some  few  forms  mav  have  to  be  eliminated, 
but  until  it  be  shown  that  these  have  had  an  ancestry  different  from  the 
common  stock  from  which  most  of  them  have  sprung  we  consider  it  as 
consisting  of  the  following  super-families  : 

Homalogonatous;  dcsmopclmous ;  ^ucnMdece^  j  j^„^,  tract  furcate  between  the  shoulders. 


Isynpelmous         \Colioideoe;  feet  pamprodactylous   >  dorsal  tract  simple be- 
(  Alctdinoideoe'  feet  Hnisodactylnus  \  tween  the  shoultleTS. 
schizopelmous;     Upupoidecr;  dorsal  tract  furcate  between  theshoulders. 
antiopclinous;        fiicoidtoe;  zyy-odactvious  .     .     .     "\  j   _«   i  .       »    .       ,   u 
hetcropclmous ;        Trogonoidea;  hctn'rodactvlous      Mo"^*'  Jj^<^t  simple  be- 
Ofii  4,.i«„«™vf5         /  ^  /«,^«r«^..^»«i«.,«\  >  tween  the  shoulders. 
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c  ^  <  cal  tormuia.  ^^netcropclmous;        irogonotaea;  nclnrocactyious      \ 
a  s  I  A  alone  consti-        )  I  pamprodactylous  \   X 

*^  Sj  '  tutes  the  myolog- 1  Micropodoidi«t  \  or  J  J 

t  ical  formula.  )  ( anisodactylous      ) 

We  remark  that  the  Goatsuckers  are  referred  to  the  super-family  Cora- 
cioide(E,  consequently  far  from  the  Cypseli  and  Trochili,  which  we  include 
in  the  super-family  Micropodoidea;. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  always  thankful  for  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Shufeldt,  and  we  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  is  his  intention  to  take 
up  the  Trogons  next.  But  we  must  warn  against  conclusions  solely  drawn 
from  osteological  characters,  and  in  the  present  order,  especially  against 
such  ones  as  are  based  chiefly  in  the  features  of  the  bony  palate.  A  natu- 
ral system  cannot  be  based  upon  one  single  set  of  characters ;  all  will  have 
to  be  carefully  considered,  whether  they  are  external  or  internal,  before 
we  can  hope  to  understand  the  true  relationship  of  the  diffierent  groups. — 
L.  S. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Phoenicopterus  ruber  as  a   South    Carolina    Bird. — In   the  A.  O.  U. 
*  Check-List'  the  habitat  of  the  Flamingo  is  given  as  **  Atlantic  coasts  of 
subtropical  and  tropical  America;  Florida  Keys."     This  statement,  exclud- 
ing the  Audubonian  record,  does  not  complete   the  written  history  of  its 
distribution  so  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned.     In  the  'Monthly  Re- 
port of  the  South   Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture*  (Circular  No.  5, 
new  series,  Aug.  i,  1885,  PP*  6*  7)  ^''*  G*  ^*  Manigault,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  specimen 
near  Georgetown,  in  September,   1876.      The  bird  was  forwarded  to  the 
museum,  but  not  being  well  prepared  had  to  be  throw^n  away.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  species  was  formerly  more  than  an  accidental  visitant 
in  the  State,  as  both  Ramsay  and  Mills  include  it  in  their  vernacular  lists; 
the  former,  in  his  *  History,'  in  1809,  and  the  latter  in  the  *  Statistics  of 
South   Carolina/   in    1S26,  about  the  time  of  the  disappearance    of  the 
Paroquet  from  our  local  fauna. — Leverett  M.  Loomis,  Chester,  S.  C. 

More  News  of  Ardetta  neoxena. — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
T.  Stuart  of  Tampa,  Florida,  who  claims  to  have  killed  the  type  of  this 
species.  He  states  that  he  remembers  it  perfectly,  and  that  he  shot  it  on 
or  near  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  near  Lake  Okeechobee,  Florida. — 
Charles  B.  Cory,  Boston,  Mass, 

Another  Speciman  of  Ardea  wuerdmanni  ?  — I  have  received  from  Mr. 
R.  T.  Stuart  an  Ardea  which  closely  resembles  the  type  of,^.  wyerdmammi 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  So  many  theories  have  been  advanced 
regarding  this  bird  that  it  would  be  hardly  advisable  to  hazard  new  guesses 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  coloration.  The  specimen  was  killed  in 
Southwestern  Florida,  and  a  number  of  the  Great  White  Heron  (^Ardea 
occidentalism  were  killed  in  the  same  locality. — Charles  B.  Cory,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Early  Arrival  of  a  Rare  Bird. — On  the  i8th  of  March,  the  present  year, 
a  Black  Rail  {Porzana  jamaicensis)  was  captured  on  low  bottom  land 
near  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas.  This  is  much  earlier  than  it  has  previouslv 
been  noticed. — N.  S.  Goss,  Topcka^  Kans. 

^gialitis  meloda  circumcincta  on  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina. — While 
collecting  waders  on  the  fine  sea  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston, 
May  II,  1885,  I  shot  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Belted  Piping  Plover  (^./E. 
m.  circumcincta).  It  was  a  male  in  high  nuptial  plumage,  with  the  black 
pectoral  collar  broad  and  continuous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  inland  form  will  prove  to  be  a  regular  if  not  uncommon  fall  and 
spring  visitor  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States. — Willlam 
Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  Snowy  Plover  on  the  Salt  Plains  of  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Kansas. — On  the  i8th  of  June,  1886,  I  found  ^^gialitisntvosa  hre^din^  on 
the  salt  plains  along  the  Cimarron  River,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the 
northern  limits  of  which  extend  across  the  line  into  soiitlnvestern  Co- 
manche County,  Kansas.  I  shot  two  of  the  hirds  within  the  State  limits, 
at  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and  saw  one  more,  a  female,  with  two  young 
birds  nearly  half  grown,  which  I  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb.  Just 
south  of  the  line,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  1  saw  several  of  the  birds,  and 
started  one  from  a  nest — a  depression  marked  out  in  the  sand,  with  no 
lining,  and  nothing  near  to  shelter  or  hide  it  from  view.  The  nest  con- 
tained three  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  Their  dimensions  are  120  X  90, 
120  X  89.  122  X  89;  color,  pale  olive  drab  (approaching  a  light  clay  color 
with  a  greenish  tint),  rather  evenly  and  thickly  marked  with  irregularly- 
shaped,  ragged-edged  splashes  and  dots  of  dark  or  blackit-h  brown.  The 
measurements  of  the  three  birds  shot,  which  on  dissection  proved  to  be 
females,  are  as  follows  : 

Length.  Extent.  Wini>^.  Tail.  Tnrstts.  Bill. 

6.40  13- -O  3-9^)  I -80                .95  .60 

6.50  *3-5^  40^>  i-Sti              .95  .60 

6.60  '3-7^  4.10  1.90              .95  .60 

lri«idark  brown  ;  bill  and  claws  black  ;  legs  and  fcft  bluish  ash.  The  birds 
are  lighter  in  color,  and  the  markings  about  the  head  not  quite  so  distinct, 
as  ill  the  pair  in  my  collection  shot  at  San  Diego.  California,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S81.  I  therefore  send  two  of  the  skins  for  examination,  as  I  have 
not  any  specimens  in  the  breeding  plumage  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  I  started  for  the  salt  plains  it  was  my  intenticHi  to  spend  several 
days  and  carefully  look  up  its  bird  life;  but  a  business  matter  called  me 
home,  and  as  it  was  important  that  1  should  reach  the  stage  line  that  even- 
ing, I  only  had  time  for  a  sl.ort  and  hurried  ride  over  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  grounds.  From  the  number  of  these  Plovers  seen,  however,  I  think 
it  safe  to  enter  them  as  quite  a  common  summer  resident. — N.  S.  Gos.s. 
Topeka^  Kansas. 

[The  two  birds  sent  by  Col.  Goss  are  very  much  lighter  in  color  than 
California  specimens  taken  in  the  breeding  season,  hut  agree  exactly  with 
a  specimen  in  Mr.  Sennett's  collection  taken  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
May  24.  1S82.  These  three  examples  differ  markeilly  from  Pacific  Coast 
specimens,  they  showing  only  the  merest  trace  of  the  fulvous  tinge  on  the 
head,  while  the  black  markings  are  much  paler,  and  the  upj)er  plumage 
generally  presents  a  bleached  or  washed-out  appearance.  Doubtless  addi- 
tional material  will  show  that  the  birds  of  the  Plains — from  Texas  north- 
ward to  Kansas  —  are  well  entitled  to  subspecific  separation. — J.  A. 
Allen.] 

Naturalization  of  the  European  Goldfinch  in  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity. — I  am  informed  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Conklin,  of  tiie  Central  Park  Me- 
nagerie. New  York  City,  that  the  Kuro{)ean  Goltlfinch  {Canhnlis  vlvtrans) 
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first  appeared  in  the  Park  in  1879,  havinjj^  probably  croKsed  the  Hud>on 
River  from  Iloboken,  N.  J.,  where  some  birds  had  been  set  at  h'bertvthe 
previous  year.     The  species  is  now  common  and  apparently  resident. 

On  April  20,  1S86,  I  discovered,  in  precisely  similar  situations,  twonesU. 
one  of  which,  containing  five  fresh  eggs,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  was  placed  in  a  pine  tree,  resting  among  the  tufts 
of  long  needles  near  the  end  of  a  slender  horizontal  limb,  some  twelve  f«t 
from  the  ground. 

The  species  seems  to  be  gradually  extending  its  range,  as  on  May  23, 
1S86,  I  met  with  a  pair  occupying  a  clump  of  pines  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  northward. — E.  T.  Adney.  New    York  City. 

Ammodramus  lecontei  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — During  thr 
past  two  winters  Mr.  Wayne  has  been  searching  carefully  for  Leconte's 
Sparrow,  and  his  efforts  are  at  length  crowned  with  success,  for  he  now 
sends  me  a  temale,  shot  January  26,  18S6,  about  seven  miles  inland  from 
Charleston.  This  extends  the  range  of  the  species  practically  to  the  coaht 
of  South  Carolina,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  occurs  there  in  anvthinulike 
the  numbers  which  Mr.  Loomis  finds  in  Chester  Countv. — William 
Hrew'STKR,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  and  Tufted  Titmouse  breeding  in  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey. — Although  not  remarkable,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
note  that  these  two  species  are  residents  in  greatly  increased  numbers  in 
this  vicinity,  during  my  residence  here  of  the  last  three  years.  They  are 
quite  common  in  suitable  localities  at  all  seasons.  In  1884  a  nest  of  a 
Cardinal  was  brought  mc,  and  this  season  I  found  two  more,  containing 
respectively  two  and  three  eggs  each,  on  May  24  and  May  28.  which  had 
been  incubated  some  days. 

Although  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  the  eggs  of  the 
Tufted  Tit  myself,  they  breed  in  considerable  numbers  at  Springfield,  two 
miles  from  here,  while  near  Chatham  a  boy  found  two  sets  last  vear  and 
two  this  vcar,  in  the  early  part  of  Ma  v. — H.   B.    Bailey,   South   Oratt^e, 

N  y.    ' 

Vireo  solitarius  alticola  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  —  Among 
other  interesting  birds  collected  for  me  by  Mr.  Wayne,  during  the  past 
winter  is  a  typical  specimen  (<J^  of  this  new  bird.  It  was  shot  February 
20,  '886.  within  a  few  miles  of  Charleston,  where  it  may  prove  to  lye  a  reg- 
ular winter  resident,  although  all  the  winter  and  early  spring  specimens 
which  I  have  hitherto  seen  from  that  locality,  as  well  as  from  Georgia 
and  Florida,  have  been  true  solitarius. — William  Brewster,  Cambridji^e^ 
Mass. 

Occurrence  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  {Protonotaria  citrrti)  in 
Massachusetts. — On  the  afternoon  of  May  9,  1886,  1  was  rowing  up  the 
Assabet  River  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  when  my  companion,  Mr.  D.  C. 
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French,  called  my  attention  to  a  small  bird,  which  was  hopping  about  in 
some  driftwood  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Getting  on\y  a  glimpse  at  it  I 
mistook  it  for  a  Yellow  Warbler  and  was  about  to  take  up  the  oars  again 
when  it  came  out  in  full  view  and  I  at  once  recognized  an  old  friend  which 
I  certainly  never  expected  to  see  in  Massachusetts,  viz. :  the  Prothonotary 
Warbler.  It  seemed  perfectly  at  home,  flitting  from  twig  to  twig,  jetting 
its  tail,  and  occasionally'  chirping  sharply.  Once  it  sang  in  an  undertone. 
It  was  very  tame,  and  as  we  sat  watching  it  our  boat  drifted  past  within  a 
few  yards  without  alarming  it.  Finally  I  shot  it.  It  proved  to  be  an  adult 
male  in  high  plumage.  Its  skin  was  well  covered  with  fat,  its  stomach 
filled  with  insects,  chiefly  beetles.  The  weather  was  fine  at  the  time,  but 
on  the  preceding  day  an  easterly  storm  of  some  violence  prevailed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  New  England.  To  this  storm  I 
doubtless  owe  the  pleasure  of  adding  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  to  the 
fauna  of  our  State,  for  my  specimen  is  the  first  that  has  been  reported 
from  Massachusetts,  although  the  bird  has  occurred  once  previously  in 
Maine,  and  once  in  Rhode  Island. — William  Brewster,  Cambridge, 
Afass. 

Helminthophila  leucobronchialis  in  New  Jersey.  — A  specimen  of  this 
hybrid  was  killed  about  ten  miles  from  this  place  by  Mr.  Auguste  Blanchet 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1859.  '^^^  entire  dorsal  plumage  is  tinged  with 
greenish-yellow;  the  throat  and  cheeks  are  pure  white,  very  lightly  tinged 
with  yellowish  ;  upper  breast  grayish  :  breast  yellow,  extending  toward  the 
crissum;  a  small  black  line  through  the  right  eye,  a  large  grayish  patch 
behind  the  left;  wing-bars  yellow.  The  whole  plumage  resembles  some- 
what that  of  the  female  //.  chrysoptera^  but  the  grayish  on  the  breast  is 
not  so  deep. — K.  Carleton  Thurber,  Morris/own,  iV.  y. 

An  Interesting  Specimen  of  Helminthopila. — Mr.  K.  Carleton  Thurber, 
of  Morristovvn,  New  Jersey,  has  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  a  Helm  in- 
thopkila^  which  differs  considerably  from  anything  that  has  been  hitherto 
described,  and  which  is  apparently  a  hybrid  between  the»hybrid  //.  laxv- 
rruce/ and  the  typical  H.  pinna.  It  is  most  like  the  adult  male  H.  pinus^ 
the  wing-  and  tail-markings  and  general  coloring,  ])oth  above  and  beneath, 
being  essentially  the  same.  But  across  the  jugulum  there  is  a  broad  band 
of  heavy  black  spots,  and  the  black  eye-stripe,  short  and  well  defined  in 
pinus.  is  in  this  bin!  narrowed  to  a  mere  line  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly 
extends  to  the  auriculars,  over  a  portion  of  which  it  spreads,  forming  a 
dusky  or  blackish  patch  more  or  less  broken  or  overlaid  by  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  yellow.  The  black-spotted  space  on  the  jugulum  is  widest  in 
the  middle,  narrowing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  sides.  Its  greatest 
width  is  rather  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  spots  are  sub- 
terminal,  all  the  feathers  being  tipped,  and  many  of  them  edged  as  well, 
with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  undcrparts  generally.  This,  of  course,  tends 
to  conceal  the  black,  but  it  cannot  be  entirely  concealed  by  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  feathers,  and  when  they  are  disarranged  ever  so  slightly  it  is  a 
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conspicuous  feature.  Its  effect  is  not  unlike  that  seen  in  young  autumnal 
males  of  Dcndroica  virens,  which  have  the  black  of  the  throat  and  jugu- 
lum  more  or  less  similarly  overlaid  with  yellow. 

In  briefer  terms,   this  interesting  bird  may  be  said  to  be  about  inter- 
mediate in  color  and  markings  between  typical  pinus,  with  its  short,  nar- 
row eye-stripe  and  uniformly  yellow  underparts,  and  the  so-called  f/JuT- 
renceiy  which  has  a  broad,  black   patch  extending  from   the  bill  through 
and  behind  the   eye,    and    the  chin,    throat,   and   forepart  of  the  breast 
solidly  black.     It  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  sup- 
porting my  theory*  that  H.  pinus  and  //.  chrysoptera   frequently  inter- 
breed, and  that  their  offspring  perpetuate  a  variously-characterized  hybrid 
stock  by  b]^ccding  back  into  one  or  the  other  parent  strains.     That  thi" 
is  the   only  possible   way  of  accounting  for   the    now   almost   complc^'^ 
scries  of  intermediate  specimens  connecting  the  obviously  distinct  speci*^* 
//.  pinus  and  H.  chrysoptera  is  to  my  mind  certain,  despite  the  able  argj^ 
ment  to  the  contrary  lately  publishedf  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 

Mr.  Thurber  tells  me  that  the  specimen  just  described,  was  shot  abc^'^'". 
May  15,  18S4,  two  miles  from   Morristown,  and   exactly  four  and  one-htT^"^ 
miles  from   the  place  where  the  type  of  laivrcncei  was  obtained.    Tl 
sex  was   not  determined,  but  it  is   undoubtedly  a  male.    The  coUecto 
Mr.  Frank  Blanchet.  has  also  taken   another  hvbrid  of  the  '//.  leucohro 
chialis'  type  in   the  same  locality  [as  above  recorded  by  Mr.  Thurber] 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kirtland's  Warbler  on  St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina. — Mr.  W. 
VV.  Worlhington,  of  Shelter  Island.  New  York,  has  shown  me  a  skin  of 
this  Warbler  wiiiih  he  has  secured  for  his  private  collection.  The  speci- 
men is  a  male  in  full  plumage  and  was  shot  bv  a  native  lad  on  the  27th 
of  April.  I  had  ^uspccted  the  existence  of  the  species  here  before,  but 
was  unable  to  secure  any  specimen.  On  May  3,  while  returning  to  camp 
without  my  -gun,  1  observed  three  specimens  near  the  middle  of  the 
Island.  Thev  were  quite  familiar,  allowing  me  to  approach  cautioush 
within  loss  than  a  rod,  and  seemed  to  be  at  home — not  tired,  and  vet 
anxious  to  be  otT,  as  passing  migrants  usually  are.  The  notes  are  <^X'  two 
distinct  characters.  The  first,  a  song,  was  uttered  with  the  head  held 
forward  and  the  ]>oclv  quite  erect.  It  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
song  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  The  second  was  a  loud  chipping. 
uttered  while  moving  about  among  the  hushes,  and  wa«  kept  up  for  a 
space  of  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time.  Resting  a  few  seconds  the  bird 
would  bi'giii  again,  creeping  about  the  branches  and  'swapping  ends* 
with  a  ijuick,  jerking  inovenient  all  the  time.  Arriving  near  the  top  of  the 
bush  or  the  ciul  of  the  branch  he  would  settle  himself  and  sing  two  or 
three  times  before  tlullering  to  the  next    bush.     All  these  specimens  were 

in  low  husjics  and  seemed  to  prefer  them  to  trees.     For  though  there  were 

•_      _     _ 

*  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Cluh,  \'ol.  \'i.  1881.  pp.  218-225. 
t  Auk,  \\)1.  II.  1S85,  pp.  359-303- 
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plenty  of  them  about,  and  some  very  tall  ones,  I  saw  none  of  them  ascend 
to  a  greater  height  than  ten  feet.  Neither  did  I  see  any  of  them  alight  on 
the  ground.  The  time  was  shortly  after  sunrise.  A  subsequent  visit  to 
the  same  locality  at  mid-day  was  unsuccessful. — Walter  Hoxie,  Fro^- 
more  P,  O.,  St.  Helena  Id.^  S.  C. 

Connecticut  Warbler — A  Correction. — In  the  ^Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall 
Ornithological  Club'  for  July,  1882  (Vol.  VII,  p.  190),  I  recorded  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Connecticut  Warbler  at  Ebeme  Lake,  Maine,  in  August,  1879, 
which  made  the  second  record  for  the  species  in  the  State. 

To  make  certain  of  its  identity  I  sent  the  skin  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer, 
who  wrote  me  (Oct.  26,  1879)  *^^^  ***  vie\\  as  he  could  make  out  the  speci- 
men was  the  Connecticut  Warbler,  but  that  he  would  get  some  one  more 
4iu  fait  in  plumage  than  he  was  to  confirm  or  reverse  his  opinion. 

Following  this  he  returned  the  skin  and  wrote  (Oct.  30)  :  "I  have 
shown  the  inclosed  to  Mr.  Allen  and  have  his  confirmation  of  my  own 
impressions.     The  agilts  is  rather  an  interesting  specimen." 

Lately  the  question  of  its  correct  identity  was  again  raised,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  I  sent  the  skin  to  Mr.  William  Brewster  for  ex- 
amination, giving  its  history.  Mr.  Brewster  wrote  me  (March  28,  i886)  : 
*  The  case  is  of  such  importance,  I  have  compared  it  carefully  with  large 
series  of  both  Oporornis  ajriUs  and  G.  Philadelphia.  There  can  not  be 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  is  a  perfectly  typical  Geothlypis 
Philadelphia  in  autumnal  plumage."  From  Mr.  Brewster's  careful  exam- 
ination he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  I  would  correct  the  record  already 
made. — H.\rrv  Merrill,  Bangor.  Me. 

•Aptoso-Chromatism.* — Ii^  the 'Ornithologist  and  Oologist' for  April, 
1886  (Vol.  XI,  p.  49),  Mr.  Walter  lioxie  has  an  article  under  the  title 
*Aptoso-Chromatism' — a  term  intended  to  designate  the  "  '  moultless 
color  change'  in  the  feathers  of  birds."  Mr.  Hoxie  suggests  that  aptoso- 
chromatism  is  induced  by  the  activity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  clainis 
its  occurrence  in  both  sexes,  and  cites  in  proof  the  changes  in  color  noted 
in  the  Cardinal  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season.  He  finds  that 
**the  Black-bellied  Plover,  Red-breasted  Snipe,  Sanderling  and  Turnstone 
iihow  a  tolerably  even  ratio  between  perfect  plumage  and  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organs,  independent  of  the  stage  of  tnoiilt."  'i'he  argument 
is  not  very  clearly  stated,  and  the  illustrations  given  relate  in  part  to  birds 
which  undergo  a  change  ot  color  through  a  spring  moult  as  well  as  inde- 
pendently of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  many  birds,  particularly  males,  un- 
dergo a  color  change,  more  or  less  extensive  and  well-marked,  as  the 
mating  season  approaches,  either  in  consequence  ot  a  partial  moult,  or 
without  an  actual  renewal  of  the  plumage.  This  coincidence  of  the 
change  of  color  with  the  period  of  activity  of  tlie  sexual  organs  seems  to 
be  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Hoxie  as  a  relation  of  cause  and  etfect,  the  former 
being  due  to  the  latter.  While  this  mav  be  true,  certiiin  tacts  mav  be 
recalled  which    tend  to   show   that   both   are   simply  an  expression  or  in- 
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dication  of  the  complete  maturation  of  the  whole  organism,  so  far  as 
regards  the  first  assumption  of  the  nuptial  plumage  by  young  birds.  In 
respect  to  the  older  birds,  the  donning  of  the  nuptial  dress  and  activitvof 
the  sexual  organs  are  coincident  phenomena  of  the  breeding  season,  but 
that  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the  former  seems  evident 
from  the  breeding  of  young  male  birds  before  acquiring  the  nuptial  dress, 
as  is  well  known  to  occur  in  many  species,  familiar  examples  of  which 
being  the  Purple  Finch,  the  Redstart,  and  the  Orchard  Oriole.  The 
subject,  however,  is  an  important  one,  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
investigation. — J.  A.  Allen,  American  Museum  of  Natural  HistoryyTjkt 
St.  and  Sth  Ave.^  Nevj  York  City. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

\Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  brie  Ay  and  to  the  point.     Xo  attentiifn  vtli 

be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.'] 

The  Classification  of  the  Macrochires. 

To  THE  Editors  of  the  Auk  : — 

Sirs:     Recent  examinations  of  nine  of  the  skeletons  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  sub-orders  of  birds  (Caprinuilgi,  Cypseli.  and  Trochili) 
now  constituting,  according  to  the  Check-List  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists* I'nion,  the  order  Macrochires,  convince  me,  so  far  as  skeletal  char- 
acters go,  that  we  are  retaining  in  the  same  order  birds  that  undoubteJlv 
belong  to  very  different  orders.     There   is   no  question   in   the  world  but 
that  the  Swifts  are  widely  separated  from  the   Hummingbirds,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  structural  characters  of  any  of  the   forms  of  the^^e  two 
groups  will  at  once  convince  us  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  ordinal  rank. 
The  Cypseli  are  profoundly  modifieil   Passeres,  coming  nearer  the  Swal- 
lows in  their  organization   than   any  other  group  of  birds,  and   should  Ik* 
awarded   a   place   in    the   system  accordingly.       On    the  other  hand,  the 
Trochili  are  fully  entitled  to  an  oriler  by  themselves,  and   further  investi- 
gations are  necessary  to  ascertain    how   they  are  approached,  structurally, 
by  other  groups. 

Again,  this  classification  will  leave  the  Caprimulgi  standing  out  by 
themselves,  as  they  undoubtedly  should  do,  in  an  order  of  their  own.  as  an 
examination  of  their  organization  goes  to  show  that  they  have  but  little  ii» 
common  with  the  Cypseli.  and  are  widely  separated  from  the  Humming- 
birds. 

My  preliminary  examination  into  the  structure  of  this  group  has  just 
been  published  (Dec.i,  1S85)  '"  ^'^^*  'Proceedings' of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  London,  where  much  will  be  found  which  the  limitations  of  space 
will  prevent  me  from  discussing  here,  but  further  investigations  in  the 
directions  pointed  out  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.     It  is 
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my  intention,  if  nothing  prevents,  to  further  pursue  the  investigations  I 
have  already  inaugurated,  and  thoroughly  compare  the  remaining  systems 
of  these  groups,  more  especially  the  muscular,  arterial,  and  digestive  sys- 
tems. To  this  end  it  is  very  important  that  I  should  have  my  material  as 
complete  as  American  types  can  make  it,  and  the  principal  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  to  this  matter, 
and  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  the  work.  As  my  desiderata  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  for  the  most  part  not  diflicult  to  obtain.  I  feel  that  I  can  look 
with  certainty  to  the  realization  of  my  hopes  in  that  direction. 

I  have  alreadv  written  to  sotne  of  mv  friends  in  Arizona  and  California 
tor  alcoholic  specimens  of  the  various  forms  of  Trochili,  and  all  such  do- 
nations of  course  will  be  fullv  acknowledged  in  mv  future  contributions  to 
the  subject. 

Alcoholic  specimens  of  any  of  the  Trogons  are  particularly  desirable, 
and  the  following  forms  essentially  so:  An/ro.s/omus  carolttivnsh,  two 
specimens:  Ch(Ptura  felagicuy  six  specimens;  Prot^nc  sud/s,  six  speci- 
mens.    And,  as  I  have  already  said,  any  of  the  Hummingbirds. 

The  specimens  should  be  properly  tagged,  giving  donor,  locality,  date, 
etc..  and  placed  in  good  alcohol  in  an  ordinary  screw-top  glass  fruit-jar, 
and  packed  round  with  sawdust  in  a  box  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
safe  transportation,  and  sent  C.  Q.  D.  to  me  by  express.  I  would  beg 
such  persons  as  are  willing  to  a*;sist  in  this  work,  to  communicate  with 
nic  before  sending  material,  in  order  to  save  expense  (as  express  rates  are 
very  liiglO.  and  the  undue  duplication  of  material. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.    W.    SHUFELDT. 

Fort  Wimrate,  Neiv   Mexico.  May  i.  1886. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Coues's  'Key'  being  already  out  of  print. 
Messrs.  Estes  &  I^auriat  announce  the  third  etlition,  which  will  contain 
the  new  nomenclature  of  the  A.  C).  I'.  Committee,  with  all  necessarv  cor- 
rections  and  additions  to  date.  This  edition  will  appear  in  two  forms,  one 
like  the  second  edition,  the  other  called  the  •Sj)ortsman's  Edition'  for  use 
in  the  field,  on  thin  paper,  trimmed  to  a  very  narrrjw  margin,  and  bound 
in  flexible  Russia  leather  covers. 

The  Milwaukee  .S()ciet>  of  (ierman  Journalists  and  Booksellers  have 
issued  a  prospectus  of  Mr.  11.  Xehrling's  work  on  North  Anierican  birds, 
entitled  'Die  nordamerikanische  Vogelwelt.'  which  is  to  be  published  by 
subscription  in  ten  to  twelve  quarto  parts,  with  colored  plates,  at  $1  per 
part.  A  work  in  the  German  language  on  North  American  birds  is  still  a 
desideratum,  and  one  which  is  doubtless  much  felt  by  the  (ierman  Amer- 
icans:  and   no   one  is  doubtless  better   fitted  than  Mr.  Nehrling  to  supply 
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this  want,  as  his  various  ornithological  communications  to  various  Ger- 
man periodicals  and  newspapers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  'Father- 
land,' have  already  w^ell  shown.  We  wish  this  timely  enterprise  the 
success  it  so  well  deserves. 

Besides  Mr.  Capen's  '051ogy  of  New  England,'  noticed  briefly  on  an 
earlier  page  of  the  present  number  of  *The  Auk,'  we  have  also  to  note  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Oliver  Davie's  'Nests  and 
Eggs  of  North  American  Birds,'  which  is  ''increased  in  size  and  entirely  re- 
written."   It  will  doubtless  prove  a  welcome  hand-book  of  the  subject. 

Parts  2  and  3  of  'Ornis,'  the  organ  of  the  Permanent  International 
Ornithological  Committee,  edited  by  Drs.  R.  Blasius  and  G.  von  Hayek, 
contains  biological  notes  on  some  of  the  birds  of  Southeast  Borneo, 
by  F.  J.  Grabowsky;  the  report  on  bird  migration  for  Heligoland  for 
1884,  by  II.  Gatke,  and  the  report  for  1883  on  the  migration  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  by  Dr.  K.  von  Dalla-Torre  and  Victor  Ritter  v.  Tschusi 
zu  Schniidhoffen,  the  latter  alone  comprising  nearly  275  pages. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ridgway  Ornithological  Club,  held  May 
13,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President. 
G.  Frean  Morcom  ;  Vice-President,  Ruthven  Dcane;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, 11.  K.  Coale ;  Curator  and  Librarian,  Geo.  L.  Tappan.  The  Club 
was  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

We  are  authorized  to  state,  for  the  information  of  persons  desiring  to 
make  exchanges  of  birds' skins  or  eggs  with  the  National  Museum,  that 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  applications  or  propositions  for  exchanges  in 
which  only  catalogue  itnmbers  are  used  instead  of  names.  If  this  could 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  desiring  to  make  exchanges,  not  only  with  the 
National  Museum,  but  with  other  museums,  much  vexation  and  valuable 
time  would  be  saved  curators  in  hunting  out  and  translating  into  names 
the  numbers  of  the  various  check-lists  in  use  to  determine  the  species  re- 
ferred to  by  correspondents  when  ijsing  merely  check-list  numbers. 

As  the  last  pages  of  'The  Auk'  go  to  press  we  have  space  to  briefly  note 
an  important  change,  just  made  by  Congress,  in  the  status  of  the  work  on 
Economic  Ornithology,  carried  on  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  the  influence  of  Senator  Miller  c»f 
New  York,  not  only  has  the  suin  of  $10,000  been  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  for  the  present  year,  but  this  important  branch  of  inquiry 
has  been  separated  from  the  Division  of  Entomology,  and  made  a  sepa- 
rate division,  with  Dr.  Merriam  at  its  head.  The  scope  of  the  work  has 
also  ])een  extended  so  as  to  include  investigations  concerning  the  food- 
habits  of  nianiTuals.  The  appropriation  now  made  is  for  the  "promotion 
of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy;  an  investigation  of  the 
food-habits,  di^^tribution,  and  migration  of  birds  and  mammals  in  relation 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry;  for  publishing  reports  thereon; 
and  for  drawings  and  traveling  and  other  expenses  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  divi>ion." 
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ON  AN   OLD    PORTRAIT    OF    AUDUBON,   PAINTED 

BY  HIMSELF,  AND  A  WORD  ABOUT  SOME 

OF  HIS  EARLY  DRAWINGS. 

BY    R.    W.    SHUFKLDT. 

•  Sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1885,  I  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  very  valuable  gift  from  an  esteemed  lady  of  Wood- 
stock, Louisiana,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Walker.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  three  of  Audubon's  early  original  boy-drawings  of  birds, 
afid  I  came  into  possession  of  them  through  the  kind  intercession 
of  Mrs.  Walker's  daughter,  Mrs.  Jamar,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Jamar 
of  the  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  conversant  with  the  life  of 
Audubon,  that  sometime  during  his  youth  he  sp>ent  a  year  or 
more  with  his  parents  at  Nantes,  France.  His  wife  tells  us  in 
his  biography,  that  while  at  Nantes,  this  famous  young  devotee' 
of  nature  made  a  hundred  drawings- of  European  birds.  These 
were  brought  back  by  him  in  his  portfolio  on  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica, and  it  proves  to  be  that  it  is  three  of  these  juvenile  efforts' 
that  I  now  have  in  my  possession.  Rare  old  treasures  they  arc 
to  be  sure,  and  would  that  I  could  commit  to  paper  the  quickly- 
passing  thoughts  they  inspire  in  my  mind,  as  I  hold  them  up  one 
at  a  time  before  mc  !    Thcv  cause  us  to  wonder  whether  Audubon 
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really  dreamed,  as  he  worked  away  over  these  crude  productions, 
of  the  man  he  was  to  be  some  day.  And  we  wonder,  too,  as  we 
examine  them,  at  the  rapidity  of  his  artistic  development  and  im- 
provement. 

They  are  each  and  all  drawn  by  a  combination  of  crayon  and 
water-colors  upon  a  thin  and  not  expensive  kind  of  drawing- 
paper,  now  brittle  and  soiled  by  age.  Audubon  had  evidently 
numbered  these  drawings  of  his,  and  tliese  numbers  are  44,  77, 
and  96,  a  European  Magpie,  a  Coot,  and  a  Green  Woodpecker, 
respectively.  Sometime  ago  I  had  them  all  reduced  by  photog- 
raphy, with  the  view  of  publishing  them,  but  although  I  have 
been  temporarily  disappointed  in  this,  I  may  yet  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  out  in  some  other  connection. 

As  I  have  said,  the  earliest  of  these  drawings  is  the  one  of  the 
Magpie — and  let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  life  size,  as  they 
all  three  are,  and  the  bird  is  represented  standing  on  the  ground, 
being  drawn  lengthwise  ©n  the  paper.  The  execution  is  quite 
crude,  though  the  naturalist  ^sticks  out'  in  it,  for  notwithstanding 
the  somewhat  awkward  position  the  bird  is  in,  there  is  life  in  it. 
The  ground  is  simply  a  wash  of  pale  green  and  brown,  while 
over  on  one  side  of  the  paper  he  has  'tried  his  brush,'  having 
made  some  rough  concentric  circles  with  paint  dabs  alK>ut  them. 
Beneath  this  drawing  we  find  written  in  lead-pencil  in  two  lines^ 
**La  Pie,  HuHbn,"  ''Pye,  Piot  Magpye,  Pianet,  english,"  and 
over  to  the  left-hand  corner,  ''No.  44." 

The  second  picture  is  that  of  a  Coot,  and  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment upon  the  Magpie.  Far  more  pains  have  been  tiiken  with 
tlie  feet,  legs,  bill,  and  eye,  though  little  has  been  gained  in  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  bird.  It  is  also  represented  standing  up 
on  the  dry  ground,  which  is  here  of  a  pjile  violet  wash,  unbroken 
by  anything  in  Ihe  shape  of  stones  or  vegetation.  Except  vcrj* 
faintly  in  tlie  wing,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  individualize 
tlic  featlicrs,  tlie  entire  body  being  of  a  dead  black,  worked  in 
cither  by  bmiit  cork  or  crayon.  Beneath  this  figure  has  been  writ- 
ten in  lead-pencil,  but  gone  over  again  by  the  same  hand  in  ink, 
'•La  fouhpie  ou  La  Morelle — Buflbn,  Riviere  Loire  Joselle — " 
'*Ln;^lisli — the  Coot, — " 

As  is  usually  the  case  among  juvenile  artists,  l>otli  this  bird  and 
the  Magpie  arc  represented  upon  direct  lateral  view,  and  no  evi- 
dence  has  yet  appeared  to  hint  to   us  of  the  wonderful  power 
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Audubon  eventually  came  to  possess  in  figuring  his  birds  in  their 
every  attitude. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  takes  possession  of  us  as  wc 
turn  to  the  third  and  last  of  these  figures,  the  one  representing 
the  Green  Woodpecker  (Gtf««w5  7'/V/r//>).  It  is  a  wonderful 
improvement,  in  every  particular,  upon  both  of  the  others.  The 
details  of  the  plumage  and  other  structures  are.brouglit  out  with 
great  delicacy,  and  refinement  of  touch  ;  while  the  attitude  of  the 
bird,  an  old  male,  is  even  better  than  many  of  those  published  in 
his  famous  work.  The  colors  are  soft  and  have  been  so  handled, 
as  to  lend  to  the  plumage  a  very  flossy  and  natural  appearance, 
while  the  old  trunk,  upon  the  side  of  which  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented, presents  several  evidences  of  an  increase  of  the  power  to 
paint  such  objects.  We  find  written  in  lead  pencil  beneath  this 
figure,  in  two  lines,  and  in  rather  a  Frcnchy  hand,  *'Le  Pic  vert, 
Buflfon,"  ''the  Green  Woodpecker — British  Zoology." 

When  Mrs.  Walker  presented  me  with  these  drawings,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  valued  letter  from  her  with  them,  and  in  it  slie  tells 
me  that  "there  was  a  portfolio  of  quite  a  number  and  variety  of 
birds  left  with  my  father  by  Mrs.  Audubon,  but  they  have  been 
given  to  different  members  of  our  family.  He  left  a  half-finished 
portrait  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  a  portrait  of  himself  in  oil 
colors,  taken  by  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  and  a  life  si/c 
American  Eagle ;  were  they  now  in  my  possession  I  won  If!  most 
willingly  send  them  for  your  inspection." 

''Mrs.  Audubon  was  governess  in  my  father's  family  for  several 
years,  also  in  that  of  a  neighbor's  of  ours.  I  presume  you  arc 
aware  she  supported  herself  and  sons  by  teaching  during  the  years 
of  Mr.  Audubon's  wanderings  through  America  in  ptirsuit  of  his 
collections.  I  was  but  a  child  at  the  time.  He  was  with  us 
eight  months  [in  Louisiana],  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  wandering  all  over  the  State,  walking  the  almost  entire 
time; — no  insect,  worm,  reptile,  bird,  or  animal  escaped  his 
notice.  He  would  make  a  collection,  return  home  and  draw  his 
crayon  sketches,  when  his  son  John  would  stutf  the  birds  and 
such  animals  as  he  wisherl  to  preserve.  I  regret  greatly.  Doctor, 
that  I  cannot  gratifv  vou  in  <iW\x\<r  a  more  minute  account  of  Mr. 
Audubon's  life  while  with  ns.  But  \  was  too  young  at  the  time, 
and  as  all  of  the  oMer  meml)ers  of  my  family  have  passed  away, 
I  cannot  collect  such  items  us  I  might  have  done  some  years 
since.     The  two  [throe]  crayons  I  beg  vou  will  acccptr* 
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Several  months  after  receiving  this  letter,  Mrs.  Walker  came  to 
Fort  Wingate  to  visit  her  daughter,  and  to  my  great  pleasure 
brought  with  her  the  oil-painting  of  Audubon  she  speaks  of  in 
the  letter  just  quoted.  I  hold  tliis  valued  little  art-treasure  in  my 
left  hand  as  I  pen  these  words.  It  is  a  quaint  and  winning 
picture,  painted  on  rather  thin  canvas,  and  tacked  to  a  rough, 
wooden  frame,  some  26  cms.  by  31  cms.,  and  evidently  hand- 
made. But  the  hair,  t/ie  eyes^  the  mouth,  the  nose,  are  Audu- 
bon's !  Not  only  that,  but  given  us  by  Audubon's  hand,  and  that 
grand  old  naturalist's  face  grows  upon  us  as  we  look  into  it.  He 
wears  an  old-fashioned  dark-green  coat,  and  a  still  more  old- 
fashioned  neck-cloth  and  collar.  The  background  is  filled  in  by 
rather  a  rosy-tinted  sky,  shading  off  into  a  blue  above. 

I  was  permitted  to  have  a  photograph  made  of  this  picture, 
which  was  kindly  and  handsomely  executed  for  me  by  Mr.  Ben 
Wittick  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The  negative  was  at  once 
fonvarded  by  me  to  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Richmond  Hart  of  the 
famous  photo-engraving  establishment  of  Park  Place,  New  York, 
and  we  arc  to  thank  the  skill  of  his  workmen  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  photograph  in  tlie  illustration  of  this  old  oil  painting  which 
now  accompanies  this  article. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  believe  the  members 
of  tiic  A.  O.  U.  will  pardon  the  pride  that  arises  within  me,  at 
having  succeeded  in  reproducing  such  a  picture  as  this  of  Audu- 
bon in  tlie  publication  of  an  organization  that  we  must  all 
appreciate  he  would  rejoice  to  know  existed  in  this  his  own,  and 
wcU-bcloved  country.  I  only  hope,  too,  it  will  give  others  as 
much  pleasure  on  seeing  his  face  in  'The  Auk,*  as  it  has  me  in 
introducing  it  there,  and  I  believe  it  will. 

My  Audubon  relics  hold  a  high  place,  in  my  eyes,  among  my 
earthly  treasures,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  at  the  present 
writing  a  long  letter  of  his,  written  to  Richard  Harlan,  and  an- 
nouncing in  the  P.  S.  his  just  having  secured  a  **New  Hawk" 
which  he  describes  and  names  as  Harlan's  Buzzard.  This  letter 
was  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Audubon  herself  many  years  ago, 
and  accompanied  by  a  charming  little  note  of  presentation  from 
the  old  ladv,  savins:  it  was  the  last  letter  of  her  husband's  that  she 
possessed,  etc.,  etc.  This  valued  note  I  also  have,  and  naturally 
prize  it  very  iii<^iily.  The  letter  itself  has  already  been  published 
in  the  ^Bulletin  of  the  NutUdl  Ornithological  Club,'  Vol.  V,  1880, 
pp.  202,  20^^. 
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ON    THE  AVI-FAUNA    OF  PINAL   COUNTY,   WITH 
REMARKS  ON  SOME   BIRDS   OF  PIMA  AND 
GILA  COUNTIES,   ARIZONA. 

BY    W.     E.     D.     SCOTT. 

With  annotations  by  J.    A,    Allen, 

(  Continued  from  page  s8g,) 
III. 

51.  Columba  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon. — Common  in  the 
Catalina  Mountains  for  almost  the  entire  year.  Breeds  in  July.  I  have 
met  with  it  commonly  in  May  and  June  as  low  down  as  3500  feet,  in 
flocks  feeding  on  wild  mulberries.  It  was  not  uncommon  about  the 
middle  of  April  in  the  pine  region,  and  I  saw  several  flocks  late  in 
November,  1884  and  18S5,  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  fall,  from  the 
middle  of  September  until  early  in  December,  I  have  met  with  it  al- 
most daily  in  flocks  ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  several  hundred  in- 
dividuals. This  later  observation  is  from  the  oak  region  of  the  Santa 
Catalinas.  I  did  not  find  the  species  in  the  Pinal  Mountains,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  its  occurrence  either  about  Tucson,  Florence,  or  at  Riverside. 

52.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. — Resident  throughout 
the  entire  region  under  consideration,  except  in  the  pine  forests,  where  it 
probably  occurs  in  summer.  Near  my  house  it  is  rare  in  winter,  but 
abundant  during  the  warmer  portions  of  the  year. 

53.  Melopelia  leucoptera.  Wiiite-winged  Dove. — Though  very  gen- 
erally distributed  up  to  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  throughout  the 
entire  region,  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  certain  lociilities  than  at 
others.  At  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  road  from 
that  place  to  Riverside,  is  a  spring  known  as  the  Little  Cottonwood, 
where  I  found  the  birds  by  hundreds,  in  April  and  May,  1882.  I  have 
taken  the  eggs  fresh,  about  the  middle  of  May  in  the  same  caflon  that  my 
house  is  in,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  but  the  bird  is  here  rather  uncom- 
mon. In  the  same  locality  I  have  also  taken  young  just  leaving  the  nest, 
June  4,  1885. 

54.  Columbigallina  passerina.  Ground  Dove.  —  Not  uncommon 
about  Tucson  and  Florence,  and  also  at  Riverside.  I  have  not  met  with  it 
on  the  San  Pedro,  nor  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  house  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  range. 

55.  Scardafella  inca.  Inca  Dove. — The  only  points  where  I  have  seen 
this  species  are  Tucson  and  Florence,  where  it  is,  especially  in  the  latter 
place,  of  common  occurrence  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year.  The 
birds  are  very  tame  and  seem  to  affect  particularly  the  streets  and  corrals 
and  gardens  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
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56.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. — Rather  common  at  the  lower 
altitudes  throughout  the  year,  but  migrator^r  in  the  Catalina  region,  where 
I  have  not  met  with  it  above  4000  feet  in  winter,  and  it  is  rare 
even  at  that  altitude  at  that  season.  I  noted  it  in  the  pine  woods  as  rare 
late  in  April,  1885,  and  took  a  nest  containing  two  fresh  eggs  in  the  oak 
region  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  altitude  5000  feet,  Ma^r  2,  1885. 

57.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk. — My  records  are  from  about 
Tucson  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  earl^r  spring,  and  also  from  the  San  Pedro 
River  in  January,  1886. 

58.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. — Common  during  the 
fall  migration,  from  September  25  until  the  middle  of  November  in  the  oak 
region  of  the  Santa  Catalina  range.  Pine  region  of  the  Catalina  Moun- 
tains, one  seen  on  November  27,  1884.  San  Pedro  River,  March  i,  1885, 
a  few  noted.  Pines  of  Catalinas,  3d-8th  November.  1885,  several  seen. 
San  Pedro  River,  26th-29th  January,  1886,  two  noted.  It  was  common 
in  the  fall  of  1882  on  Mineral  Creek.  These  are  all  my  notes  in  regard  to 
this  species. 

59.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. — Common.  Resident  and 
breeds  in  the  oak  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountains.  But  most  abundant 
during  the  fall  migration,  which  begins  late  in  September.  I  have  found 
two  nests  in  this  locality,  both  containing  young  just  hatched.  They 
were  taken  on  June  9  and  11,  1S85,  and  both  were  built  in  cottonwood 
trees,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  near  springs. 

I  also  found  the  birds  common  on  Mineral  Creek  in  August,  1882,  and 
have  records  of  its  being  seen  during  the  several  visits  I  have  made  to  the 
pine  region  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains. 

60.  Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi.  Harrises  Hawk. — Mr.  Hrown  has 
taken  this  species  on  a  single  occasion  near  Tucson. 

6x.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Wkstkrn  Red-tail.  —  Resident  and 
breeds  abundantly  throughout  the  entire  region.  Though  many  breed 
along  the  water  courses,  selecting  generally  a  high  cottonwood  or  syca- 
more, I  have  found  them  nesting  quite  as  commonly  in  the  low  mesquites, 
miles  from  any  water.  In  these  cases  the  nests  are  not  more  than  twenty 
and  often  as  low  as  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  found  a  nest  once  but 
seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Not  infrequently,  too,  I  have  seen  the  nests 
placed  in  a  giant  cactus  where  the  lowest  arms  branch  from  the  main 
trunk.  On  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalina  range  at  an  altitude 
of  3500  foet  on  March  12,  1885,  I  took  three  eggs,  which  had  been  incubated 
for  at  least  a  week,  from  a  nest  situated  in  a  mesquite  tree  rather  less  than 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  only  instance  where  I  have  met  with  the 
very  dark  phase  of  this  subsj)ecies  was  near  my  house.  It  is  No.  1130,  (f. 
and  was  taken  on  the  nth  of  October,  1884.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Historv  in  New  York. 

On  one  occasion  in  1883  I  took  a  nestling  which  I  kept  for  t»ome 
oii^htcen  months.  The  bird  was  a  male,  I  think,  and  on  moulting  in  the 
.sprini^  of  1SS4,  when  a  year  old,  it  assumed  the  full  breeding  plumage 
witli  clear  red  tail. 
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62.  Bateo  abbreviatus.  Zonb-tailbd  Hawk. — This  species  has  been 
so  fully  discussed  hy  Dr.  Mearns  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  (Auk 
II,  pp.  63-69,  January,  1886)  that  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  have  met  with 
it  at  all  the  points  where  I  have  collected,  that  I  have  records  of  its  breed- 
ing throughout  the  region,  generally  in  April,  and  that  in  the  San  Pedro 
region  and  about  Tucson  it  is  apparently  strictly  migratory. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  seen  from  the  railroad,  while  passing  through 
the  country  between  Casa  Grande  and  Bowie  stations,  flocks  of  at  least 
ii fly  birds  of  this  species,  evidently  migrating  and  closely  associated  to- 
gether. This  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1882,  and  as  the  train 
was  going  very  slowly,  and  I  was  close  to  the  birds,  and  had  become  very 
familiar  with  them  in  life  about  Riverside  in  the  months  just  preceding, 
I  could  be  very  certain  of  my  identification. 

63.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson's  Hawk. — Only  met'with  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Tucson  where,  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year, 
it  is  common.  I  have  seen  flocks  of  this  species  congregated  together, 
evidently  migrating,  in  September.  This  was  on  the  plain  just  outside  of 
Tucson  about  the  middle  of  September,  1882. 

64.  Asturina  plagiata.  Mexican  Goshawk. — Mr.  Brown  tells  me 
this  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  spring  and  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  I  have  not  met  with  it  at  other  points,  but 
saw  the  species  on  a  few  occasions  while  driving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tucson  in  May,  1883. 

65.  Aquila  chrysaStos.  Golden  Eagle. — Common  resident  through- 
out the  region  at  an  altitude  above  4000  feet.  I  have  seen  the  birds 
carrying  material  for  nest  building  early  in  December  and  noted  them 
mating  at  about  the  same  time.  The  birds  were  among  those  I  saw  almost 
daily  throughout  the  year  near  my  house  in  the  Catalina  Range. 

66.  Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon. — A  rather  common  resident 
on  the  plains  throughout  the  region. 

67.  (?)  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk. — A  small  Falcon,  seen 
several  times  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  pine  region  of  the  Catalinas, 
I  can  only  refer  to  this  species. 

68.  Falco  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. — Resident  and  common  up 
to  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  at  all  the  points  visited,  but  rarely  seen  above 
that  elevation.  It  breeds  commonly  in  deserted  Woodpecker  holes  in  the 
giant  cacti  wherever  they  flourish,  nesting  in  late  April  and  May. 

69.  Polyl>oru8  cheriway.  Audubon's  Caracara. — Rather  common 
about  Tucson  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year,  and  a  few  are  appar- 
ently resident.     I  have  no  records  of  the  species  from  other  points. 

70.  Pandion  haliadtus  carolinensis.  Amkrican  Osprky. — Not  un- 
common along  the  larger  water  courses,  but  I  have  no  records  of  it  in 
winter,  nor  of  its  breedintr- 

71.  Strix  pratincr)la.  Barn  Owl. — Taken  on  three  ocxasions  near 
Tucson,  which  are  the  only  records  I  have  of  the  species. 

72.  Megascope  asio  tiichopais.  Mexican  .ScRKK<if  Owl.— Common 
resident  and  breeds  about  Tucson  in  April  and  early  May.     Also  taken  at 
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Riverside  breeding  in  April.  I  took  a  male  (No.  1675)  at  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Range  on  January 
20,  1885. 

This  is  one  of  the  species  that  particularl^r  affect  the  growths  of  giant 
cactus,  it  living  and  breeding  in  deserted  Woodpecker  holes. 

73.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. — Com- 
mon resident  and  breeding  in  February  and  March,  according  to  altitude. 
Twice  I  have  found  nests  in  small  caves  on  the  bluff  sides  of  caflons  near 
my  house.     Both  contained  young  birds. 

74.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsea.  Burrowing  Owl. — Near  Benson, 
which  is  just  outside  of  the  region  indicated  on  the  map  and  to  the  east  of 
it,  is  a  very  considerable  colony  of  these  birds,  and  I  have  heard  from 
good  observers  of  another  colony  northeast  of  Florence.  The  bird  is  un- 
usual, however,  in  this  area. 

75.  Glaucidium  phalsenoides.  Ferrugineous  Pygmy  Owl. — Not 
uncommon  about  Tucson.  I  have  no  record  of  its  occurrence  at  other 
points,  but  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  obtains  not  at  all  rarely 
throughout  this  entire  region  up  to  an  altitude  of  at  least  5000  feet. 

76.  Micrathene  whitncyi.  Elf  Owl. — This  species  is  decidedly  the 
commonest  Owl  breeding  in  this  region,  and  is,  at  least  during  the  breed- 
ing time,  very  abundant.  I  have  found  it  at  all  the  points  where  I  have 
collected  up  to  an  altitude  of  5000  feet.  While  it  seems  particularly  to  like 
the  Woodpecker  holes  of  the  giant  cactus,  I  found  it  on  one  occasion  breed- 
ing in  a  deserted  Woodpecker's  nest  in  a  mesquite  tree.  The  eggs  range 
from  two  to  four  in  number,  and  once  I  took  five  from  the  same  nest.  The 
ordinary  number  is  three.  On  one  occasion  while  collecting  with  Mr.  F. 
Stephens,  near  Fuller's  Ranch,  about  the  last  of  May,  1883,  we  secured 
with  no  particular  exertion,  over  twenty  of  the  birds  and  a  dozen  or  more 
nests  of  eggs,  in  about  six  hours.  I  give  this  so  that  an  idea  of  their 
abundance  may  be  had.     They  frequent  holes  only  when  breeding. 

77.  Geococcyx  califomianus.  Road-runner. — A  common  resident 
up  to  an  altitude  of  4(xx)  feet;  and  in  the  warmer  months  and  early  fall 
they  arc  often  to  be  found  as  higli  as  5000  feet,  and  even  a  little  higher, 
thus  going  well  into  the  evergreen  oak  belt.  While  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant on  the  plains,  I  found  them  in  the  Pinal  and  Catalina  Mountains, 
and  in  the  latter  locality  they  bred  commonly. 

From  my  notes  I  take  the  following  abbreviated  data  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  various  nests  found  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina  Moun- 
tains. 

March  17th,  18S5.  Altitude,  3000  feet.  A  nest  in  a  cholla,  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  A  very  compact  and  well  built  structure, 
looking  much  like  the  common  Crow's  nest  as  found  in  the  East,  except 
that  the  loose  outer  part  of  twigs  is  not  so  bulky  as  in  that  species.  The 
inner  structure  is  lined  with  grasses  and  cow  and  horse  dung.  The  nest 
contained  two  fresh  eggs,  and  the  birds  had  evidently  not  finished  laying. 
This  is  the  earliest  date  that  I  have  found  the  species  breeding  in  this 
region. 
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March  23,  1885.  Altitude,  3200  feet.  Found  an  unfinished  nest  in  a 
cholla  2  feet 6  inches  from  ground.  Visiting  the  same  nest  on  25th  March, 
it  was  finished  and  contained  two  fresh  eggs.  Structure  identical  with 
that  found  on  17th  March.  On  the  27th  it  contained  four  fresh  eggs, 
which  I  secured. 

March  28,  1885.  Altitude,  3400  feet.  Nest  in  choIIa,  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Similar  to  nest  of  17th  of  March,  being  built  of  same  mate- 
rials. Contiined,  when  found,  two  fresh  eggs.  On  April  i  it  contained 
six  eggs  and  the  parent  bird  was  sitting. 

I  have  data  of  other  nests  built  at  considerable  height,  the  greatest 
being  rather  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  though  a  pref- 
erence seems  to  be  shown  for  building  in  the  chollas,  yet  I  have  found 
nests  in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  trees  that  grow  in  the  region  frequented 
hy  the  birds.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  found  in  one  nest  is  eight. 
The  males  share  the  duties  of  incubation  with  the  females  and  show  quite 
as  great  concern  in  the  care  of  the  yoxing. 

[Mr.  Scott's  collection  contains  a  series  of  five  ^roung  of  different  ages. 
These  show  that  the  first  or  nestling  plnmage  differs  little  from  the  adult 
stage,  except  in  being  softer  or  more  fluffy  and  downy.  In  the  youngest 
specimens,  apparently  not  many  days  old,  the  clothing  feathers  are 
tipped  with  a  white  hair-like  appendage,  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  in 
length.  These  hair-like  tips  soon  fall  off,  only  a  very  few  remaining  on 
specimens  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  The  chief  difference  in  color 
consists  in  the  broad  shaft  stripes  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast 
being  less  sharply  defined  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  the  brown 
edgings  bordering  the  shaft-stripes  being  paler. — J.  A.  A.] 

78.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. — Rare  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina 
Mountains,  ranging  as  low  as  4000  feet.  The  only  specimen  collected  is 
an  adult  male  (No.  500),  taken  July  4,  1884,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet. 

79.  Trogon    }  — A    species    of   Trogon  undoubtedly  occurs 

casually  in  the  Catalina  Mountains.  A  laborer  who  had  manifested  con- 
siderable interest  in  my  collections,  described  to  me  a  bird  he  had  seen 
only  a  few  hours  before,  which  he  believed  "was  a  kind  of  bird  of  paradise.** 
He  said  it  was  quite  tame,  allowing  him  to  approach  closely.  **IIad  a  very 
long  brilliant  tail,  and  was  bright  pink  on  the  breast.'*  This  was  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1884,  and  about  a  mile  from  my  house.  Subsequently  two 
other  men   saw  the  same  or  a  similar  bird. 

80.  Ccryle  alcyon.  Kingflsher. — A  resident  species.  Met  with  at 
the  several  points  where  I  collected,  but  it  retires  from  the  mountains  in 
the  winter.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  species  is  frequently  to  be  found 
in  this  region  far  from  water,  feeding  on  the  larger  insects  and  lizards.  It 
always  seemed  strange  to  meet  the  bird  under  'desert'  conditions. 

81.  Dryobates  villosus  harrisii.  Harris's  Woodpecker. — Resident 
in  the  pine  forests,  and  a  winter  visitor  to  the  lower  altitudes,  though  I 
believe  thus  far  it  has  not  been  detected  about  Tucson.  It  generally  made 
its  appearance  about  my  house  (altitude  4500  fectj  early  in  November,  and 
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was  rather  common  until  the  Inst  of  January.  On  vay  visits  to  the  pine 
woods,  both  of  the  Pinal  and  Catalina  Mountains,  I  have  always  found  it 
rather  common. 

83.  Dryobates  pubescens  gairdnerii.  Gairdnbr*s  Woodpecker.— 
A  rare  species,  apparentl^r,  which  I  have  only  met  with  in  a  single  locality. 
This  was  on  the  Gila  River,  near  Riverside,  in  April,  1882,  where  I  took  a 
single  male,  the  only  one  seen. 

83.  Dryobates  scalaris.  Texan  Woodpecker. — Common  in  all  the 
localities  visited.  Limited  in  its  upward  range  on  the  mountains  to  about 
5000  feet;  not  at  all  common  above  4000  feet.  On  the  plains,  especially 
in  the  mesquite  parks,  it  is  very  common,  and  it  also  affects  the  cholla 
region.  Here  I  have  frequently  met  with  the  species  digging  in  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  a  cactus.  They  are  at  times  gregarious.  I  particu- 
larly noticed  this  in  December,  18S5,  when  I  frequently  met  the  species  in 
flocks  of  from  four  to  a  dozen,  on  the  plains  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  I 
have  found  the  species  breeding  in  May  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet.  On 
May  27,  1884, 1  found  a  nest  in  a  mesquite  tree.  The  opening  to  the  nest 
was  fourteen  feet  from  ground.     Eggs,  five,  nearly  ready  to  hatch. 

84.  Dryobates  stricklandi.*  Strickland's  Woodpecker. — The  only 
point  where  I  have  met  with  this  species  is  in  the  oak  region  on  the  San 
Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina  Mountains.  Here,  except  in  midwinter,  it  is 
not  uncommon,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  found  it  common  in  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains.  I  have  never  found  it  so  commonly  as  Mr.  Ilenshaw  did  in 
the  Santa  Ritas,  nor  have  I  found  it  gregarious,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw.  Rarely  have  I  met  with  more  than  two  in  company,  and  a  family, 
two  parents  and  three  young,  were  the  most  I  ever  saw  associated  together. 
But  I  frequently  met  in  the  fall  a  party  composed  of  Arizona  Jays,  Cali- 
fornia Woodpeckers,  various  Titmice  and  Warblers,  and  a  pair  of  Strick- 
land's Woodpeckers.  The  birds  where  I  have  met  with  them  appear  late 
in  January  or  early  in  February,  and  arc  apparently  already  mated.  A 
nest  found  on  ♦.he  27  of  May,  1S84,  was  in  an  oak  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  nest  was  much  like  that  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  save  that 
the  opening  was  a  little  smaller.  It  contained  three  young  birds  about 
two-thirds  grown  and  half  feathered.  The  young  birds  have  at  first  a  full 
red  cap  on  the   head,  without  regard  to  sex,  though   it  is  perhaps   more 


•  [In 'The  Ibis' for  April,  i836  (pp.  iia-115)  Mr.  K.  Hargitt  considers  the  Picus 
strickUwdi  of  Malherbc,  from  Mexico,  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  the  Arizona  Wood- 
pecker, hitherto  st>-called.  Ho  therefore  names  the  Arizona  bird  Ptcus  arisomir,  and 
gives  the  following  diagnosis  : 

"/*.  similis  /*.  striiklattdi,  sed  dorso  uniformi  nee  albo-fasciato  distinguendus. 

'*Hab.  In  niontibus  'Santa  Rita'  dictis  in  Arizona." 

/J.  s/riiJ^U/iJi'iin^id  by  Mr.  Hargitt  to  have  "the  upper  parts  barred  with  white, 
whereas  in  the  Arizona  bird  the  back  is  perfectly  uniform  in  both  old  and  young." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  respecting  the  red  cap  in  the  young,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  his  series  of  21  specimens,  about  one-fourth  of  them  show  more  or  less 
distinct  white  bars  on  the  rump,  irrespective,  apparently,  of  sex  or  age.  In  some  ex- 
amples these  bars  are  quite  conspicuous ;  but  none  of  them  show  any  white  bars  on 
the  interscapulars,—  J.  A.  A.] 
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conspicuous  in  the  ^oung  male.  This  gradually  disappears  with  the  first 
moult,  though  I  have  taken  young  birds  in  October  that  still  showed 
traces  of  the  red  cap. 

85.  Sphyrapicus  varlua  nuchalis.  Reivnaprd  Sapsuckbr. — So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  this  species  is  migratory  and  does  not  breed  in  the  area  under 
consideration.  Nor  do  many  remain  here  during  the  winter  months. 
They  begin  to  arrive  early  in  September  in  the  Catalina  region,  and  are 
at  first  mostly  young  birds  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of  October 
and  November  they  are  particularly  abundant,  but  arc  rarely  seen  in  De- 
cember or  January,  and  though  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  spring 
months,  February,  March,  and  April,  they  are  not  nearly  so  common  then 
as  in  the  fall. 

Manv  of  the  adult  birds  have,  in  addition  to  the  red  nuchal  band,  char- 
acteristic  of  the  subspecies,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  red  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  and  on  the  face. 

86.  Sphyrapicus  thyroideus.  Williamson's  Woodpecker.  —  This 
species  I  have  found  only  in  the  pine  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountains. 
Even  there  it  is  not  common  and  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  fall,  winter, 
and  very  early  in  the  spring.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  pine  woods  of  the 
Catalinas  in  April,  and  do  not  think  it  breeds  there. 

87.  Mclanerpcs  formicivorus  bairdi.  Californian  Woodpecker. — 
Common  and  resident  in  the  mountain  regions,  both  in  pines  and  oaks,  as 
low  as  4000  feet.  It  was  abundant  in  the  pine  woods  of  the  Pinal  Moun- 
tains late  in  November,  1882.  And  it  was  among  the  more  conspicuous 
species  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Catalinas.  The  only  record  I  have  of  its 
breeding  is  in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  where  I  took  a  nest  containing 
three  young,  half-grown,  on  July  30,  1884.  This  was  at  an  altitude  of 
4700  feet.  The  nest  was  in  a  sycamore  tree,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
a  natural  cavitv  caused  bv  decay.  The  entrance  was  where  a  small  branch 
had  been  broken  ofi",  leaving  a  natural  opening. 

88.  Melanerpes  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker,  t-  An  abundant 
though  irregular  migrant  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  at  the  lower  altitudes, 
and  probably  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  pine  woods.  'If  present  in 
the  Pinal  Mountains  it  escaped  my  notice.  About  my  house  it  generally 
appeared  ah  )utthe  20th  of  September,  and  some  years  was  very  abundant. 
It  stays  as  late  as  April  20,  and  then  is  not  seen  again  till  fall,  though  I 
have  seen  the  species  in  the  pine  region  above  me  late  in  the  spring.  In 
18S4.  there  was  an  unprecedented  abundance  of  the  species  throughout  the 
entire  region  under  consideration.  They  came  in  countless  numbers  about 
th-2  i*anchcs,  both  on  ^he  San  Pedro  and  near  Tucson.  Arriving  early  in 
September,  they  did  great  injury  to  the  fruit  crops  raised  in  these  regions, 
and  I  heard  much  complaint  of  them.  In  the  oak  woods  they  were  equally 
abundant,  living  almost  altogether  on  acorns,  but  spending  much  of  the 
warmer  portion  of  the  day  catching  insects  on  the  wing,  very  much  as 
any  of  the  larger  Flycatchers  do,  only  that  on  leaving  the  perch  of  obser- 
vation or  rest,  the  flight  is  much  more  prolonged  than  in  the  Flycatchers 
that  I  have  seen. 
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[A  series  of  eight  young  birds,  partly  in  nestling  plumagCt  show  thtt 
the  young  in  first  plumage  not  only  lack  the  divided,  bristly  tips  to  the 
feathers  of  the  narrow  nuchal  collar  and  lower  plumage,  so  characteristic  of 
adult  birds,  but  differ  also  from  the  latter  notably  in  color.  In  the  nestling 
plumage  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  head,  including  the  hind  head.it 
dull,  dusky  brown,  with  a  trace  of  reddish  on  the  forehead,  but  without 
greenish  gloss  or  any  metallic  tints.     The  back  and  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  are  bronzy  green  nearly  as  in  the  adult,  with,  however,  in  addition, 
broad  bars  of  steel-blue  on  the  scapulars  and  quills.     These  bars  are  es- 
pecially prominent  on  the  secondaries  and  inner  vanes  of  the  primaries, 
and  are  seen  also  in  some  specimens  on  the  rectrices.     The  steel-blue 
^ging  the  outer  vanes  of  the  quill  feathers  in  the  adult  is  absent;  and 
the  inner  secondaries  and  longest  primaries  are  tipped  more  or  less  promi- 
nently with  white.     The  throat,  fore-neck  and  breast  are  dusky-brown, 
varied  with  dull  brownish  white;  sides  blackish  brown,  washed  with  dull 
brownish  white,  the  latter  oflen  prevailing;  abdomen  washed  with  dull 
red,  this  color  sometimes  extending  forward  over  the  breast.     The  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  region  about  the  eye  mixed  dark  red  and  blackish. 

The  specimens  before  me  present  considerable  individual  variation,  ir- 
respective of  sex,  some  lacking  wholly  the  white  tips  to  the  remiges;  in 
some  the  steel-blue  bars  crossing  the  quills  are  not  strongly  defined;  and 
the  amount  of  red  on  the  lower  surface  varies  greatly. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  first  moult  the  bristly  tipped  feathers  become 
sprinkled  through  the  breast  plumage,  and  metallic  tinted  feathers  appear 
on  the  head,  producing  a  peculiar  mottled  effect. — J.  A.  A.] 

89.  Melanerpes  uropygialis.  Gila  Woodpfxker. — A  common  resi- 
dent, especially  in  the  giant  cactus  regions,  and  occurs  in  numbers  up  to 
an  altitude  of  4500  feet.  Their  occurrence  at  this  altitude  seems  to  be 
coincident  with  the  regular  fall  migration,  as  I  have  not  noticed  the  spe- 
cies about  my  house  in  summer,  though  they  are  rather  common  in  fall 
and  spring,  and  are  common  at  all  times  up  to  an  altitude  of  3C00  feet. 
Though  breeding  in  mesquite  and  cottonwood  trees,  they  show  a  great 
preference  for  groves  of  giant  cactus,  which  afford  nesting  places  for 
thousands  of  pairs  about  Tucson,  Florence,  and  Riverside.  Near  Tucson 
I  have  taken  many  sets  of  fresh  eggs,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  from 
May  15  until  the  last  of  the  month.  They  do  not  always  excavate  new 
nc^tini?  holes  in  the  giant  cactus,  but  more  frequently  take  advantage  of 
some  former  nesting  place.  Besides  their  preference  for  this  cactus  in 
nesting,  thoy  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of  this  and  other  cacti,  and  fre- 
quent the  plants  in  very  large  numbers  at  the  time  the  fruit  ripens. 

90.  Colaptes  cafer.  Rkd-siiaftkd  Flicker. — Common  throughout 
the  region,  except  during  the  breeding  season,  when  most  if  not  all  the 
representatives  of  the  species  retire  to  the  upper  oak  and  pine  forest  re- 
gions, rarely  being  seen  in  summer  lower  down  than  about  6000  feet.  In 
the  scries  that  I  have  collected  are  a  number  of  individuals  having,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  peculiar  plumage  of  the  so-called  ^kybridms.^  I 
found  the  birds  about  to  breed  in  the  pine  region  of  the  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains  during  the  last  week  in  April,  1S85. 
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91.  Colaptes  chrysoides.  Gilded  Flicker. — A  rather  common  resi- 
dent wherever  the  giant  cactus  occurs  throughout  the  region,  but  is  much 
more  common  in  the  giant  cactus  of  the  southern  part  of  the  area  under 
consideration  than  to  the  northward.  The^r  are  common  all  about  Tucson 
in  such  localities  as  I  have  indicated,  but  are  more  rare  in  the  San  Pedro 
Valley.  I  have  met  with  the  species  in  early  spring  and  fall  on  the  San 
Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalinas  as  high  up  as  3000  feet.  I  have  now  and  then 
seen  single  individuals  in  the  mesquite  timber,  far  away  from  any  giant 
cactus.  All  that  I  have  ever  met  with  breeding  have  been  in  giant  cactus. 
The  breeding  time  about  Tucson  is  from  April  10  until  the  last  of  May. 
Unlike  the  other  Flickers  that  I  am  aquainted  with,  the  number  of  eggs 
is  small,  varying  from  two  to  five,  which  latter  is  the  largest  number  I 
have  ever  found  in  a  nest.  I  have  in  a  former  paper  described  a  so-called 
hybrid  between  this  species  and  the  Red-shafted  Flicker  (C.  cafer).  The 
bird  was  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  near  Tucson.  (For  details  see 
*The  Arizona  Daily  Star,*  Tucson,  December  16,  1884.) 

92.  Antrostomus  vociferus  arizonse.  Stephen's  Whip-poor-will. — 
On  the  evening  of  the  i6th  of  April,  1885,  ^  heard  a  Whip-poor-will,  which 
I  vras  unable  to  get.  The  note  was  somewhat  harsher  than  that  of  the 
true  Whip-poor-will  of  the  East,  but  the  same  in  cadence.  I  can  only  refer 
it  to  this  species.  This  was  at  a  point  near  my  house  in  the  Catalina 
Mountains,  and  is  the  only  time  I  have  met  with  the  bird. 

93.  Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli.  Poorwill. — An  abundant  migrant.  It 
breeds  in  the  mountain  regions  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  not  occur 
much  below  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  They  arrive  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  February  in  the  Catalinas,  and  are  in  full  song  at  the  time  of  arri- 
val. I  have  heard  them  singing  as  late  as  November  10,  which  is  the 
latest  record  I  have  of  their  stay  in  the  Catalinas.  (For  the  occurrence 
of  the  species  at  the  higher  altitudes,  see  Auk,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  256.)  These 
birds  are  frequently  to  be  heard  singing  in  the  daytime  and  my  records  of 
this  are  numerous.  **Catalinas,  4000  feet,  15th  July,  1884.  Bright  sun- 
shine. Heard  SL  PAai<enopiiius  if«//a//f  singing  continuously  from  12  m. 
till  12.20  P.M.**  I  have  similar  records  of  singing  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  and  usually  the  birds  begin  singing  before  it  is  dark. 

94.  Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  Western  Niohthawk.— Met 
with  a  few  times  in  the  early  spring  in  the  Catalinas  at  an  altitude  exceed- 
ing 4000  feet.  Not  observed  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and  apparently 
uncommon  at  any  time. 

95.  Chordeiles  tezensis.  Texan  Nighthawk. — An  abundant  migra- 
tory species,  below  an  altitude  of  4500  feet.  Breeds  commonly.  About 
Tucson  this  species  is  particularly  common  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  I  observed  it  at  Florence  and  RiverHide  all  through  the 
summer  months  and  early  in  October.  I  have  aUo  notes  of  their  occur- 
rence, though  by  no  means  so  commonly,  both  in  the  Catulina^and  Pinol 
Mountains,  up  to  the  altitude  indicated  above.  In  the  CatuIinaK  I  found 
a  pair  breeding  May  20,  1885,  at  an  altitude  of  ^S^x)  feet. 

96.  Chsetura  vauxii.     Vaux's  Swift. — The  only  time  that  I  have  met 
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with  this  speiecs  was  early  in  October,  1884,  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of 
the  Catalina  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  3000  to  4000  feet.  From  the  2(1 
to  the  6th  of  the  month  they  were  rather  common,  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
being  noted  each  day.  The  birds  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  very  like  the 
common  Chimney  Swift  in  general  habits  and  flight.  Mr.  Allen  has  very 
kindly  identified  the  species  for  me,  from  a  female  (No.  996)  taken  Octo- 
ber 2,  1S84,  in  the  locality  above  mentioned. 

97.  Micropus  melanoleucus.  Wiiite-throatei)  Swift. — An  abundant 
migrant,  and  a  few  probably  occur  in  winter.  I  have  no  positive  record  of 
its  breeding  in  the  area  in  question,  but  have  constant  records  of  seeing  the 
species  in  the  Catalinas,  from  the  middle  of  March  until  August.  The 
bird  is  probably  most  abundant  about  the  middle  of  May  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tucson,  at  which  time  I  have  seen  them  by  hundreds.  Here  at  this  sea- 
son  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  habit  of  high  flight  so  noticeable  in 
Colorado  and  at  other  points  where  I  have  met  with  them,  but  are  to  be 
seen  skimming  low  over  ponds,  and  even  close  to  the  ground,  in  pursui 
of  insects,  and  quite  as  tame  and  unsuspicious  as  the  Chimney  Swift  of  the 
East.  That  a  few  are  winter  residents  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  mv 
records  mention  them  every  month  in  the  year,  save  February,  either  in 
the  Catalinas  or  near  Tucson.  On  January  5  of  the  present  year,  which  is 
about  midwinter  in  this  region.  I  saw  five  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cata- 
lina Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet. 

9S.  Trochilus  alexandri.  Black-ciiinnkd  Hummingbird. — A  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  where  it  breeds  very 
commonly.  Arrives  early  in  March,  and  is  abundant  by  the  last  of  that 
month.  By  the  last  of  April  the  birds  are  mated  and  begin  breeding;  and 
I  have  found  nests  with  fresh  eggs  late  in  July  and  early  in  August.  By 
the  loth  of  October  they  have  all  left  the  region  in  question. 

Though  I  have  found  many,  at  least  a  hundred,  Hummingbirds*  nests  in 
the  Catalinas  in  vicinity  of  my  house,  and  have  been  very  careful  to  iden- 
tify the  owners,  and  though  most  of  the  species  to  be  presently  mentioned 
are  quite  as  abundant  as  Trochilus  alexandri^  and  though  two  at  least  (A 
latiro$tri^  and  T.  cos/<c)  are  present  all  the  time  that  7*.  alexandri  is 
found,  yet  1  have  no  positive  record  of  any  other  Hummingbird  breeding 
in  this  immediate  locality. 

1  have  not  found  this  species  to  be  of  common  occurrence  above  7000 
feet  altitude  in  the  Catalina  Mountains.  It  is  common  and  breeds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Lowell,  which  is  North  of  Tucson,  and  lies  at  about 
the  same  altitude,  but  Mr.  Brown  regards  it  as  rare  about  Tucson,  and 
has  no  record  of  its  breeding  there. 

tyc).  Trochilus  costae.  C<»sta's  Hummingbird. — My  first  acquaintance 
with  this  species  was  made  at  Riverside  in  April  and  May,  1S82.  The 
birds  wtMv  not  very  common  there,  but  were  the  only  Hummingbirds  ob- 
served. On  May  q.  1S82,  I  t'ound  a  nest,  the  female  sitting,  and  the  very 
cons|)icu(>us  male  in  dose  attendance,  often  perching  on  a  twig  but  a  few 
inches  auay.  This  nest  was  built  in  a  cottonwood  tree,  almost  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  branches,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 
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In  1884  I  did  not  meet  with  the  birds  in  the  Cataiinas  till  late  in  July, 
and  then  only  sparingly.  But  in  1885,  »"  the  same  locality,  the  birds 
were  very  common  by  April  5,  particularly  the  males,  in  the  most  gor- 
geous plumage.  The  absence  of  adult  females  for  the  next  six  weeks  was 
very  noticeable.  I  think  I  took  only  three,  though  the  males  were  com- 
mon all  the  time.  About  the  20th  of  May  young  birds  of  the  year  began 
to  be  abundant,  and  adult  birds  of  either  sex  were  difficult  to  find.  The 
young  birds  were  common  all  through  June ;  I  could  often  count  twenty 
near  my  house,  but  after  June  i  I  was  unable  to  get  any  adult  birds  of 
either  sex.  I  do  not  think  the  birds  bred  in  the  Cataiinas,  but  think  that 
probably  they  did  breed  in  numbers  on  the  San  Pedro  River. 

100.  Trochilus  anna.  Anna's  Hummingbird. — The  only  time  that  I 
have  met  with  this  species  was  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
5000  feet,  when  on  October  i,  1883,  I  ^'QoV.  a  male  bird,  young  of  the  year 
(No.  420  of  my  collection).  Mr.  Brown  has  no  records  of  its  occurrence 
about  Tucson  at  any  season,  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  rare  spe- 
cieb  throughout  the  area  under  consideration. 

loi.  Trochilus  platycercus.  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  —  Rather 
common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  and  a  few  remain  during  the  summer, 
doubtless  breeding  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Cataiinas.  All  of  the 
birds  collected  by  me  in  the  region  about  my  house,  even  in  spring,  arc 
either  females  or  males  that  have  not  assumed  full  plumage.  The  birds 
seem  to  be  most  common  in  the  Cataiinas  from  August  20  to  September 
10,  and  a  few  remain  till  October  i.  They  arrive  here  in  the  spring 
about  April  1.  The  species  doubtless  occurs,  at  least  during  the  migra- 
tions, throughout  the  entire  area,  though  my  only  notes  are  from  the  Cat- 
aiinas. 

102.  Trochilus  rufus.  Rufous  Hu.mmingbird.  —  Not  common  in 
spring,  but  young  birds  of  the  year  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  by  August  1  are  common.  In  August  and  September  they  are 
very  abundant,  feeding  on  thistles  and  a  kind  of  scarlet  flower  very  similar 
to  the  salvia  or  scarlet  sage.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  at  such  places 
and  times  to  see  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  the  birds  at  once.  They  leave 
early  in  October.  I  have  taken  very  few  adult  birds  of  this  species  at  any 
season,  and  only  one  male  in  full  plumage  in  a  large  series.  These  ob- 
servations are  based  on  data  accumulated  in  the  Catalina  Mountains :  alti- 
tude 4000  to  6000  feet  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  species  breeds, 
perhaps  commonly,  at  the  higher  altitudes  in  these  mountains. 

103.  Trochilus  alleni.  Allen's  Hum.mingbird. — The  only  record 
that  I  am  aware  of,  of  this  species  from  the  territory  of  Arizona,  is  an 
adult  male  (No.  589)  taken  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet,  July  23,  18S4,  ^"^  "ow  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  ;it  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 

104.  Trochilus  calliope.  Calliope  Hi'm.mingbikd.  —  This  species 
seems  to  be  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  area  under  consideration.  I 
have  only  two  records  of  its  capture,  both  in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  at 
an  altitude  of  50fx)  feel.     The^e  are  both  female^,  apparently   adult  (No. 
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730,  ?ad.,  12th  August,  1884;  No.  2 141,  ?ad.,  14th  April,  1885).  Mr. 
Brown  has  not  met  with  this  species  about  Tucson  nor  at  other  points  vitt- 
ited  hy  him. 

105.  lache  latirostris.  Broad-billed  Hummingbird. — During  the 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  of  1S84  this  was  a  rather  common  species 
in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  from  an  altitude  of  3500  to  5000  feet,  but  in 
the  corresponding  season  of  1885  the  birds  were  apparently  rare.  The 
birds  arrive  at  this  point  early  in  April,  the  5th  of  that  month  being  my 
earliest  record,  when  I  took  two  adult  males.  They  remain  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer,  leaving  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September. 
I  took  an  adult  female  on  June  26,  18S4,  that  contained  an  unlaid  egg  with 
shell  nearly  formed,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  birds  breed 
at  this  point.  Besides,  I  have  the  young  birds  in  first  plumage  from 
July  ist  until  late  in  August. 

[Young  birds  of  the  year,  of  both  sexes,  have  the  upper  plumage  edged 
with  fulvous,  particularly  on  the  head  and  lower  back.  The  young  males 
have  an  oblong  blue  patch  on  the  throat,  each  feather  of  which  is  edged 
with  dark  gray,  like  the  rest  of  the  lower  plumage,  with  sometimes  a  few 
metallic  green  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  In  one  specimen  (No. 
703,  August  9, 1884)  the  breast  is  about  half-covered  with  metallic  feathers. 
-J.  A.  A.] 
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BY    WILLIAM     DUTCHER. 

I.  Megalestris  skua.  Skua. — Mr.  M.  F.  King,  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Life  Saving  Station  at  Amagansett,  Siiflblk  Co.,  sent 
to  me,  in  the  flesh,  a  specnnen  of  this  species.  lie  informed  me 
that  he  found  the  bird  March  17,  18S6,  in  a  large  piece  of  ice 
which  had  formed  on  the  meadow  back  of  the  beach.  He  also 
stated  that  January  9,  the  tides  were  exceedingly  high,  by  reason 
of  a  very  severe  northeast  storm  and  gale  of  wind.  He  thouglit 
the  bird  probably  died  near  the  shore  and  was  driven  hy  the 
very  violent  surf  and  wind  to  where  it  was  found.  The  high  tide 
was  followed  immediately  by  very  cold  weather,  which  encased 
this  bird  in  its  icy  tomb,  thus  preserving  it  until  found,  and  per- 
mitting a  new  record  for  Long  Island  and  the  third  and  most 
southern   one  for  North  America.*     Mr.  King  stated  further  that 

*  The  previous  records  may  be  found  in  Hull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  III,   1878,  p.    it(!<; 
Auk,  I,  1884,  p.  395. 
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no  ice  was  driven  on  the  beach  during  the  past  winter,  therefore 
the  bird  must  have  died  while  on  or  near  the  beach.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  died  of  starvation,  as  it  was  very  much  emaciated. 
The  sex  could  not  be  determined,  as  the  viscera  had  commenced 
to  decompose. 

2.  Sterna  fuliginosa.  Sooty  Tern. — To  my  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Earlc,  of  New  York  City,  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege 
of  adding  still  another  bird  to  the  Long  Ishuid  list.  The  month 
of  September,  1878,  was  spent  by  him  at  Lake  Ronkonkoma, 
which  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  island.  A  very  heavy 
storm  occurred  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  during  which  he 
shot  the  Tern  here  recorded.  He  informs  me  that  he  saw  thirty 
or  more  Terns  but  docs  not  recollect  of  what  species.  He  has  no 
record  of  the  direction  or  duration  of  the  storm,  but  remembers 
that  the  Terns  ''were  flying  diagonally  across  the  Lake  from  the 
southwest,  and  continued  their  flight  toward  the  Sound.  I  should 
certainly  conclude  from  all  the  conditions  of  the  storm  that  the 
birds  were  carried  from  their  normal  habitat  by  its  force.  In  my 
two  years*  wanderings  about  Ronkonkoma  I  never  obser\'cd  any 
Terns  before  on  the  lake,  although  a  local  guinier  told  me  he 
h:ul  sometimes  observed  them,  but  I  should  say  they  were  strag- 
glers from  Ihe  coast."  As  there  was  no  published  description  of 
the  phase  of  plumage  presented  by  this  specimen  [  submitted  it  to 
Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  w'ho  writes,  under  date  of  Washington, 
January  19,  1S86,  as  follows:  "I  have  carefully  examined  the 
Tern,  which  is  undoubtedly  S,  fuliginosa^  and  is  a  young  bird 
apparently  in  its  second  year.  It  is  in  moult,  and  a  very  singu- 
lar thing  is  that  tlie  new  feathers  appearing  on  the  breast  and 
other  lower  parts  are  darker  than  the  old  plumage.  From  this 
I  infer  that  another  moult  would  be  necessary — probably  during 
the  following  spring,  but  possibly  not  until  tiie  next  autumn — 
before  the  white  plunage  of  the  adult  would  be  assumed.  It  is 
possible  the  feathers  themselves  might  eventually  fade  to  white, 
but  I  regard   this  as  hardly   probable.     I  send   a  description,  as 

requested." 

^^ Sterna  fuiigiHoaa.  A  young  bird  in  transition  plumage  (apparently  in 
second  year)  from  Lake  Ronkonkotna,  Long  Island  (Sept.  13.  1878, 
Charles  Earlc,  collector),  differs  from  the  young  in  first  plumage  as  de- 
scribed in  'Water  Birds  of  North  America'  (Vol.  II,  pp.  312,  313)  as  follows  : 
The  rather  light  sooty  brown  plumai^e  of  the  lower  parts  is  much  mixed 
or  clouded  with  a  darker  and  Ic'^s  brownish  sooty  tint,  these  dark   feathers 
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(belonging  to  the  new  dress,  just  being   assumed)   having  the  whole  of 
their    underlying   portion   grayish    white,    this   color   showing    through 
wherever  the  plumage  is  disarranged.     The  upper  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  head  are  clouded  with  blackish  (new  feathers).     The  wing-coverts  and 
tertials   are  entirely  destitute  of  the  white  terminal  bars  of  the  first  plu- 
mage, the  general  surface  of  the  wing  being  dark  sooty  brown,  mixed  with 
new  feathers  of  a  decidedly  darker  color,   these  prevailing  over  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  lesser  covert  region,  where  contrasting  very  boldly 
with  the  broad  and  very  distinct  white  border  to  the  fore  arm  and  bend 
of  the  wing.     The  old  feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  are  sooty  brown, 
without  white  tips   (the  latter  being  worn  off?)  ;  the  new  feathers,  which 
largely  prevail,  are  dark  brownish  slate,  with  a  chalky  cast  in  certain  lights, 
bordered  terminally  with  ashy  white — these  lunulate  markings  being  very 
different  from  the  much  broader,  much  more  distinct,  and  directly  trans- 
verse white  tips  of  the  first  plumage.     The  lateral  rectricesare  much  more 
elongated  and  attenuated  than  in  the  first  plumage,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
adult;   in  color  they  are  much  like  those  of  the  latter,  being  white  for  the 
basal  half  or  more,  passing  gradually  into  grayish  dusky  toward  the  end. 
the  tip  again   grayish,  especially  on  the  outer  web.     Lining  of  the  wing 
grayish  white,  becoming  nearly  pure  white  on  the  longer  axillars,  clouded 
faintly   with  light  sooty  gray  toward  the  anterior  and  outer  border  of  tb^ 
wing.      Anal  region  abruptly  grayish  white ;  crissum  and  lower  tail  -covert* 
grayish  white  or  pale  gray,  the  feathers  with  darker  tips.       Wing,  11.20  ♦ 
tail,  outer  rectrices,  5.40,  middle  rectrices,  3.50;  culmen,  1.60:  gonys,  .Sa  ^ 
tarsus,  .95;  middle  toe,  .80." 

3.     Histrionicus    histrionicus.     IlARLEqiiN*  DrcK.  —  Mr- 
Knoess   informs  nic  that  durinji^  the  time  he  has  been  engaged  a s^ 
a   taxidermist  at   Riverhcad,  he  has   moinited  fonr  specimens  oi' 
this  species.      I  have   seemed  the  following  particulars  regarding' 
the  capture  of  three  of  them. 

Mr.  \V.  W.  Reeves,  of  (ireenport,  Suffolk  Co.,  writes:  "I  shot 
the  Harlequin  Duck  in  January,  1865,  on  Gull  Island,  while  I 
was  keeper  of  the  light.  There  were  fom*  of  them  living  aroimd 
the  Island  sometime  before  I  had  a  chance  to  kill  one.  The  bird 
I  secured  was  a  n^ale.  I  crippled  a  female  at  the  same  time  but 
did  not  secure  her,  as  the  tide  was  running  so  swiftly.  They 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  nor  have  I  seen  but  twt^ 
since.  Tliey  are  a  diving  Dnck,  and  like  to  play  around  the 
rocks.  I  watched  them  play  several  times  while  they  were  there; 
thev  chased  each  other  about  as  boys  do  while  playing  tag. 

**I  JKivc  «»uiinedover  forty  years,  and  as  far  s'>uth  as  Savaiuiah, 
(ja.,  and  never  saw  this  Duck  anywhere  except  on  tiie  island,  so 
I  think  it  a  rare  bird." 

Mr.  Josiah   Robbins,  of  Bayshore.  Suffolk  Co.,  writes:  **The 
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Harlequin  Duck  which  I  have  is  a  male  and  was  alone  when 
shot.  It  was  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1883,  in  the 
South  Bay.  opposite  Fire  Island  Inlet.  The  bay  was  frozen  over 
at  the  time,  except  a  few  air-holes.  It  was  killed  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Hulse,  who  is  about  tifty-five  years  of  age,  and  has 
always  followed  the  bay.  He  says  it  is  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  seen  here,  to  his  knowledge." 

Mr.  George  E.  Post,  of  Greenport,  writes:  ''My  Harlequin 
Duck  I  think  is  by  no  means  common.  They  are  here  only  in 
very  cold  winters,  and  even  then  only  a  few.  The  one  I  have 
was  shot  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  near  the  village  of 
Southold.     I  think  it  is  a  male." 

Giraud  says  of  this  species:  ''On  the  shores  of  Long  Island  I 
have  known  the  young  only  to  occur,  although  some  of  our  most 
experienced  bay-men  say  that  a  number  of  years  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  adult  was  not  unusual."  * 

It  is  probable,  owing  to  the  marked  appearance  of  this  bird, 
that  almost  all  that  are  shot  in  this  locality,  where  it  is  so  rare, 
are  presented,  and  we  therefore  in  the  above  records  have 
approximately  its  numbers  in  the  waters  that  surround  the 
island. 

4.  Ardea  candidissima.  Snowy  Heron. — Although  these 
birds  are  not  uncommon  on  Long  Island  in  the  summer  months, 
I  do  not  recall  any  published  notes  of  their  breeding.  Mr.  L.  S. 
Foster  and  the  writer  visited  a  very  extensive  pine  and  cedar 
swamp  on  Great  South  Beach,  oft*  Sayville,  Sufiblk  Co.,  May 
30,  1885,  and  while  there  saw  three  individuals  of  this  species. 
One  was  alone,  but  the  others  were  mated  and  undoubtedly  were 
preparing  to  breed.  They  were  watched  for  some  time  and  were 
always  flying  to  or  from  a  pine  tree  in  the  swamp.  All  their 
actions  indicated  that  they  were  nest  building.  The  one  first 
seen  was  carrying  a  long  stick  in  its  bill. 

5.  Crex  crex.  Corn  Crake. — In  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Lucas 
&  Buck,  of  Sag  Harbor,  I  found  a  mounted  specimen  of  this 
species,  which  I  purchased.  They  bought  it  about  August  15, 
1S85,  while  in  the  flesh,  from  a  farmer  residing  near  Amagan- 
sett,  Sufiblk  Co.  It  was,  when  shot,  on  an  upland  or  dry 
meadow,  in  company  with  some  Meadow  Larks  (Sturfteila 
fnag'na).     The  sex  was  not  ascertained. 

•  Birds  of  Long  Island,  p.  337. 
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6.  Crymophilus  fulicarius.  Red  Piialarope. — Mr.  G.  E. 
Pavne,  of  New  York  Citv,  while  bav-bird  shootin«:  at  Shinne- 
cock  Bay,  September  26,  1885,  procured  a  female  of  this  species 
in  full  winter  plumage.  He  presented  tiie  specimen  to  me,  in 
the  flesh,  and  gave  me  the  following  note  of  the  capture.  *'My 
gunner,  Charles  Lane,  first  obsei*ved  the  bird,  and  concluded  it  to 
be  a  stranger.  It  was  quietly  feeding,  and  although  we  were  quite 
close,  it  did  not  appear  to  notice  us.  It  was  alone.  It  was 
pronounced  a  Phalaropc,  but  none  of  the  members  of  the  Lane 
family,  who  are  all  gunners,  remember  having  seen  one  like  it 
before." 

6.  Phalaropus  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope. — The  only 
note  of  tliis  species  made  by  the  writer  since  his  record*  of  the 
unusual  flight  which  took  place  in  May,  1883,  is  of  one  which 
struck  Fire  Island  Light  during  the  night  of  May  19,  1S84. 
Wind  south  south-west,  fresh.     Weather  cloud  v. 

7.  Phalaropus  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope — Mr.  G. 
W.  Howell,  of  Atlanticville,  Suftblk  Co.,  shot  an  individual  of 
this  species  about  August  15,  18S5.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  while  being  mounted  at  the  taxidermist's. 

8.  Macrorhamphus  scolopaceus.  Long-billed  Dow- 
itciier. — I  think  that  on  Long  Island  this  wader  mav  be  called  a 
regular,  but  not  common,  late  fall  migrant.  September  26,  iSS^. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  informed  me  that  he  procured  thrt^e  while 
at  Shinnecock  Bay.  Capt.  Lane,  of  the  same  place,  wrote  me 
that  his  sons  shot  three  October  6,  1885.  and  o\\  the  next  day  two 
more.  Mr.  H.  A.  Tackson  wrote  me  that  he  saw,  at  Atlanticville, 
a  Dowitcher  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  another  on  the  9th. 
They  were  uiidoubtcdly  scolopaceus^  as  the  common  form  is  never 
found  in  this  locality  so  late  in  the  season.  October  9,  188s,  Mr. 
VV^  V .  Ilendrickson  shot  one  at  Long  Island  Citv. 

9.  Limosa  fedoa.  Marblki)  (jodwit. —  The  -Brown  Mar- 
lin'  of  the  Long  Island  giumers  is  at  the  best  a  rare  bird,  and  is 
looked  on  as  a  prize  at  any  time.  Mv  experience  in  bav-bird 
sliooting  on  the  South  Shore,  dating  back  as  it  docs  for  twelve 
years,  is  a  blank  regarding  this  species.  Not  onlv  have  I  never 
sh')t  o!ic.  l)ut  1  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  one  utter 
it^  call  note,  (iiraud  savs,  *' Arrives  on  the  shores  of  Lon**^ 
Island  in  the  month  of  May  :   it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  abimdant 

*Auk.  Vol.  I,  1884.  p.  33. 
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species — still,  we  observe  it  visits  us  regularly  every  spring  and 
autumn."*     August  12,  1881,  one  \^a8sentto  me  from  Shinne- 
cock    Bay,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  an  enthu- 
siastic sportsman,  who  spends  many  weeks  every  summer  on  the 
beaches  and  bars  of  that  Indian-named  bay.     In  1883,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  another  sportsman  habitui  of  Shinnecock  Bay,  informed 
me  that  three  Marbled  Godwits  had  been  shot  between  Septem- 
ber I  and  8  by  the  sportsmen  and  their  gunners  who  were  shoot- 
ling  on  the  bay. 

During  1884  I  did  not  record  any.  During  the  spring  of  1885, 
none  were  seen  at  Shinnecock  Bay,  my  informant  being  George 
A.  Lane,  who,  with  his  brothers,  is  shooting  every  day  during  tlie 
season.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year  produced 
four,  and  possibly  five,  records  as  follows :  August  25,  one  was 
shot  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  a  'sportsman  who  was  located 
at  Atlanticville,  a  hamlet  near  the  western  end  of  Shinnecock 
Bay.  August  31,  two  were  seen  at  the  same  place  by  L.  E. 
Howell,  a  resident  gunner.  The  same  day  one  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  some  two  miles  further  east.  It  was  in  all  prob- 
ability one  of  the  pair  seen  by  Mr.  Howell.  September  15,  Mr. 
Perkins  reports  one  seen  and  secured. 

II.  Limosa  haemastica.  Hudsonian  Godwit. —  The 
'Ring-tailed  Marlin'  of  the  gunners  is  much  more  often  seen 
than  its  congener,  contrary  to  the  record  left  by  Giraud,  who 
states, ''This  bird  with  us  is  not  as  plentiful  as  the  former.  A 
few  are  shot  every  season  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island. "f 
September  12,  1882,  I  recorded  five  at  Shinnecock  Bay,  and  on 
October  5,  four  from  near  Babylon,  Sufiblk  Co.  During  1883, 
September  i  to  8,  Mr.  Talmadge  sent  me  records  of  six  seen  at 
Shinnecock  Bay.  During  1884  ^**'  Pei'kins  sent  me  the  record 
of  one  shot  August  8  at  the  same  place.  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  I  received  the  record  of  one  shot  at  South  Oyster 
Bay,  Queens  Co.,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  Mr.  N.  T. 
Lawrence  furnished  me  with  the  record  of  two  which  were  seen 
at  Rockaway,  Queens  Co.,  one  of  which  was  secured.  Mr 
Talmadge  shot  two  at  Shinnecock  Bay  ;  the  first  September  19, 
the  second  on  the  24th.  During  the  spring  of  1885,  George  A. 
Lane  notes  their  entire  absence  in  his  locality.     The  first  record 

♦  Birds  of  Long  Island,  p.  260. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  261. 
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of  the  fall  migration  was  by  Lane,  who  saw  two  August  26. 
Mr.  Perkins  shot  two  between  September  7  and  I3.  Subse- 
quently five  more  were  shot  on  various  points  and  bars  on  Shin- 
necock  Bay,  tiie  latest  record  being  one  secured  October  9,  bv 
Mr.  E.  A.  Jackson,  a  gunner  resident  at  Atlanticville. 

12.  Vanellus  vanellus.  Lapwing.  —  Early  in  Dcceml)er, 
1884,  I  heard  a  rumor  tiiat  a  strange  bird  had  been  shot  on  Long 
Island.  After  some  extended  inquiry  I  traced  it  to  the  possession 
of  Mr.  C.  IL  Lott.  In  reply  to  a  communication  on  the  subject, 
I  received  the  following:  ''Merrick,  L.  I.,  December  18,  1884. 
The  birds  to  which  you  refer  (European  Lapwings)  were  seen 
here  in  the  month  of  December,  a  day  or  two  after  Christmas  of 
last  year,  1883.  It  was  just  after  the  severe  northeast  snow  storm 
that  we  had  at  that  time.  One  was  shot  and  preserved  by  mv  son. 
C.  FL  Lott,  Jr.  The  mate  remained  about  the  place  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  and  then  disappeared.  In  the  meantime  it  had 
l>een  shot  at  several  times,  but  was  not  captured,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  seemed  to  get  very  wild  after  its  mate  was  shot."  Having  as- 
certained from  Mr.  Lott  the  name  of  the  taxidermist  who  mount- 
ed the  biril,  I  wrote  asking  its  condition  when  it  was  brought  to 
her.  Her  husband  replied  as  follows:  "'The  bird  you  have  refer- 
ence to  was  not  a  bird  that  had  l>een  caged.  It  was  a  wild  bird.** 
January  i,  1886,  1  visited  Mr.  Lott  at  his  residence  and  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  bird.  I  could  find  no  evidence  that  it 
ever  was  other  than  a  wild  bird.  Its  plumage  and  legs  were  clean 
and  in  no  degree  cage- worn  or  stained.  I  also  visited  the  taxi- 
dermist, who  was  positive  that  it  had  never  been  caged.  From 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  case  I  can  but  conclude  that  the  record 
is  a  good  one,  and  I  therefore  have  decided  to  make  it  public,  and 
claim  it  not  only  as  the  first  record  for  this  species  on  Long 
Island,  but  also  on  the  continent  of  North  America  below  the 
60th  pirallel  of  latitude. 

13.  ^gialitis  wilsonia.  Wii^son's  Plovkk. — Since  the 
reconl  I  made  in  1879*  I  have  been  able  to  secure  only  one  speci- 
men of  this  Plover  on  Long  Island.  May  16,  1884,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Lane  shot  one  at  Shinnecock  Bav,  which  he  sent  to  me.  It  was 
a  tl'malc  and  some  of  the  ova  were  materiallv  increase<l  in  size. 
It  was  in  company  with  some  Turnstones  when  shot.  Xelson 
Verity,  of   South    Oyster   Bay,  (^leens   Co.,  a  professional   gun. 

«   Hull.  N.itt.  Orn.  Cub.  Vol.  IV.  p.  242. 
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iier,  recognized  a  description  of  this  species  and  said  that  he  had 
shot  them  at  long  intervals. 

14.  Haematopus  palliatus.  American  Oyster-catcher. 
— As  long  ago  as  Giraud's  time  this  bird  was  considered  rare,  as 
he  says  of  it,  ''With  us  the  Oyster-catcher  is  a  ratlier  scarce  bird 
....  Its  occurrence  with  us  is  so  seldom  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  its  habits  as  closely  as  I  should  wish."  * 
It  is  probably  now  even  more  rare  than  it  was  then.  In  the  early 
part  of  June,  1882,  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  in  the  shop  of  a 
taxidermist  on  William  St.,  N.  Y.  He  claimed  that  they  had 
been  shot  at  or  near  Green  port,  Suffolk  Co.,  a  few  days  previous, 
although  the  name  of  the  shooter  could  not  be  given.  The  record 
although  somewhat  obscure,  is  probably  correct.  During  an 
outing  on  Long  Island  in  April,  18S6,  I  found  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Squires  of  Ponquogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  a  specimen  of  this 
species.  It  was  shot  on  a  salt  meadow,  near  the  beach,  about 
March  9,  1880. 

15.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. — Mr.  Knoess, 
of  Riverhcad,  informed  me  that  he  mounted  a  specimen  of  this 
Vulture,  August  15,  1877,  for  Mr.  James  A.  Johnston,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Benj.  B.  Johnston,  in  whose  possession  the  bird  now 
is,  informs  me  that  his  brother  shot  the  bird  ''one  mile  from  the 
village  of  Greenport,  Suffolk  Co.,  on  the  north  road."t 

16.  Strix  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl.  —  Mr. 
GiraudJ  does  not  include  this  Owl  in  his  list  of  Long  Island 
birds,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence§  simply  says,  *'Barn  Owl,  rare." 
An  instance  of  the  breeding  of  this  Owl  on  Long  Island  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Langdon  Gibson,  of 
Flushing,  Qiieens  Co.,  as  follows:  "May  30,  18S3,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gibson  caught  four  young  Barn  Owls  in  the  steeple  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Flushing.  On  his  reaching  the  staging 
where  the  young  birds  were,  one  of  the  parent  birds,  the  only 
one  present,  flew  out  of  the  broken  window  and  escaped.  The 
young   birds  crowded  up   into  one  corner  and  made  a  peculiar 


♦  Birds  of  Long  Island,  pp.  222,  223. 

t  A  later  Long  Island  record  may  l>e  found  in  Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  19,  18F6, 
p.  64. 

X  Birds  of  Long  Island,  1844. 

\  Catalogue  of  Birds  observed  on  New  York,  Long,  and  Staten  Islands,  and  the  ad- 
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hissing  sound.  The  floor  on  which  they  were  was  in  a  filthy 
condition,  covered  with  pellets,  and  dead  rats  and  mice  in  all 
stages  of  decomposition.  There  was  also  one  young  muskrat 
and  some  moles.  The  young  Owls  appeared  to  be  of  diflerent 
ages,  no  two  being  of  the  same  size.  They  were  afterwards 
confined  in  a  cage  near  my  house,  which  was  about  a  mile  frora 
the  church.  They  kept  up  such  a  screaming  that  the  old  bird 
found  and  afterwards  visited  them  every  night  at  dusk.  They 
were  kept  caged  until  early  winter  when  they  died,  apparently 
without  cause." 

17.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-wiiet  Owl. — Giraud  says  of 
this  Owl,  "With  us  it  is  quite  rare."  *  My  notes  as  given  below 
would  indicate,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  common,  at  least  in  the 
winter  months.  December  6,  1884,  Capt.  Hubbard,  of  the  Fire 
Island  Life  Saving  Station,  shot  one  on  the  beach,  which  he  sent 
to  me.  One  was  sent  to  me  from  Merrick,  December  31,  1884. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrickson,  of  Long  Island  City,  one  of  my  most 
earnest  and  reliable  observers,  writes  me  regarding  this  species 
as  follows:  "November  15,  1884,  saw  one  with  a  gunner  who 
had  killed  it  near  Train's  Meadows,  Qiieens  Co.  December 
27,  my  brother  found  one,  a  female,  at  Ravenswood,  Queens  Co., 
which  had  been  frozen.  November  4,  a  friend  shot  one  at 
Creedmorc,  Qiieens  Co.,  and  I  saw  one  in  his  shop  which  he 
was  mounting  for  a  customer.  It  was  also  killed  on  the  island. 
March  30,  1885,  I  found  the  feathers  of  one  scattered  about  as 
though  it  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  cat  or  Hawk."  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  Port  Washington,  Queens  Co.,  informed  me  that  on 
February  28,  1885,  a  small  Owl  had  flown  or  fallen  down  the 
chimney  flue  into  his  library.  He  caught  it  alive  and  afterward 
liberated  it.  From  his  description  of  the  bird  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  species. 

18.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspur.  —  This 
boreal  species,  usually  so  rare,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  roving 
mood  during  the  winter  of  1884-85.  At  Far  Rockaway  Beach, 
Queens  Co.,  February  7i  '885,  while  on  a  collecting  trip  with 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  one  was  secured  by  him  as  it  was  flushed  from 
the  short  bcacii  grass  where  we  were  looking  for  Ipswich  Spar- 
rows. Fcbrnary  26,  1885,  several  flocks  of  from  six  to  ten  indi- 
viduals were  found  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrickson  on  some  flUed-in 


•   Birds  of  Long  Island,  p.  23. 
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roads,  running  through  what  was  formerly  a  swamp,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Long  Island  City,  Queens  Co.  They  were  in  company 
with  a  few  Snowflakes  and  Horned  Larks.  Two  days  later  he 
saw  a  few  scattered  Longspursand  one  mixed  flock  of  Longspurs, 
Horned  Larks,  and  a  few  Snowflakes.  This  flock,  he  says,  con- 
tained about  twenty  or  twenty-five  Longspurs.  They  were  very 
wild  and  difficult  of  approach.  Four  were  secured  and  preserved. 
All  were  males  and  were  in  good  condition.  This  Arctic  wave 
must  have  been  receding,  as  no  more  were  seen,  although  Mr 
Hendrickson  carefully  looked  for  them  in  the  same  and  other  lo- 
calities many  times  subsequently.  As  from  a  receding  wave  one 
often  sees  a  fleck  of  foam  left  lightly  resting  on  the  beach,  so  must 
this  bird-wave  have  left  one  of  its  number  on  the  Hempstead 
Plains  (Queens  Co.),  where  it  was  found  and  shot  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hawley,  April  18,  1885. 

19.  Ammodrainus  princeps.  Ipswich  Sparrow. — On 
Long  Island  I  think  this  species  is  a  regular  winter  resident  on 
the  barren  sand  beaches  of  the  South  Shore.  It  can  undoubtedly 
be  found  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  first  of  April.  Al- 
though this  bird  is  a  winter  resident  in  numbers,  yet  some  must 
migrate  further  south,  as  Mr.  J.  D wight,  Jr.,  found  them  at 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware,  November  22,  1884  (Auk,  Vol.  II, 
p.  105).  It  may  be  that  the  120  miles  of  coast  line  of  Long 
Island  is  their  southern  winter  range,  below  which,  however,  a 
few  may  straggle.  In  addition  to  the  Long  Island  records  already 
published  I  will  add  the  following,  which  will  extend  the  time  of 
their  residence  on  the  island  materially.  Charles  Carter,  of 
Shinnecock  Bay,  wrote  me  October  20,  1884,  that  he  had  seen 
but  one  princeps  this  fall ;  that  on  October  12.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Carter's  identification  of  the  bird,  as  he  is  very 
familiar  with  the  species,  having  shot  and  sent  to  me  a  large 
number  of  tiiem  from  time  to  time.  He  is  a  keen  and  reliable 
observer,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  notes  and 
rare  birds.  Very  early  in  November  he  commenced  to  send  me 
specimens  of  this  species  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  all 
winter.  February  7,  1885,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  myself  secured 
eleven  during  a  walk  of  two  miles  on  the  beach  at  Rockaway, 
and  saw  at  least  three  individuals  which  we  did  not  eet.  On  the 
same  ground,  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  L.  S.  Foster  and  my- 
self shot  thirteen  and  saw  probably  as  many  more.     Of  these  the 
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genital  organs  of  some  of  the  males  were  quite  sensibly  increased 
in  size,  and  of  some  received  March  19  they  were  quite  marked- 
ly so.  Some  of  these  last  specimens  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
moult.  April  i,  I  received  from  Mr.  Carter  two  specimens,  the 
stomachs  of  which  were  filled  with  small  black  insects.  This 
was  the  first  instance  where  I  had  found  anything  but  vegetable 
matter  used  for  food.  All  of  the  stomachs  examined  before  con- 
tiiined.  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  seeds.  Mr.  X.  T.  Lawrence 
kindly  permits  me  to  record  one  shot  at  Far  Rockawav  Beach. 
April  3,  1885.  He  thinks  he  saw  another  the  same  day.  Here- 
after tiiis  species  will  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  commonplace, 
and  not  worthy  of  special  record  on  Long  Island. 

20.  Spizella  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow. — Mr.  S.  B.  Strong, 
of  Setauket,  Sufiolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  me  a  fine  specimen, 
which  he  had  shot  on  his  farm  January  31,  1SS5.  It  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  its  stav  must  have  been  voluntarv,  there  beinjr  no 
evidence  on  the  biid  itself  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  bad  been 
hurt  or  disabled  in  anv  manner. 

21.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. — While  at  Sag 
Harbor  recently  I  found  among  some  mounted  birds  in  the  shop 
of  Lucas  &  Buck,  an  adult  specimen  of  this  species  which  was 
shot  some  time  in  May,  1S85,  "^i"*  the  village  of  Bridgbampton. 
Mr.  Ivan  C.  Hyram,  of  Sag  Harbor,  wrote  me  that  on  April  7, 
18S6,  a  friend  sliot  a  strange  bird.  It  was  unfortunately  eaten  hv 
a  cat,  which  did  not  know  its  value  as  a  specimen.  From  the 
description  given  of  the  bird  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
correct! v  identified  bv  Mr.  Bvram  as  a  Summer  Tanacfer.  Mr. 
Albert  Lott,  of  Merrick,  Qiieens  Co.,  sent  one  to  nie  for 
identification.  He  wrote  that  it  was  shot  by  a  neighbor,  Mav  14, 
rSS6.  At  the  time  it  was  killed  it  was  near  his  hives  catchinjj 
the  bees.  It  did  not  eat  any  portion  of  them  except  the  head. 
It  had  been  about  the  place  for  three  or  four  days. 

22.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Caroijxa  Wrkn.— 
Giraud  savs  of  this  bird:  '^Occasionallv  during:  the  summer 
months,  this  large  and  musical  Wren  is  seen  on  Long  Island."' 
The  later  published  records  for  the  country  lying  east  and  north 
of  Long  Island  arc  tor  the  summer  months,  with  the  notable 
c\CLj)tiMns  of  the  record  made  bv  Mr.  H.  A.  Purdief.  of  Boston. 

*  Hirds  of  F-onp  Island,  p.  75. 
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Mass.,  of  one  taken  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Xovenibcr  25,  187S, 
and  by  Mr.  John  H.  Sajje,*  of  one  taken  at  Portland,  Conn., 
March  2,  18S3.  The  November  specimen  was  undoubtedly  a 
bird  that  had  spent  the  summer  in  the  locality  where  it  was 
secured,  and  the  March  specimen  may  possibly  have  braved  the 
riorors  of  a  New  England  winter.  It  yndoubtedlv  did,  as  I  am 
now  able  to  present  a  record  of  one  taken  in  January,  thus 
confirming  that  supposition,  and  showing  that  although  they,  as 
a  family,  prefer  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  Southern  States, 
yet  an  individual  of  unusual  hardiness  is  sometimes  seen.  Mr. 
John  D.  Hicks,  of  Old  Westbury,  L.  I.,  was  attracted,  January 
30,  1885,  ^y  **  loud  call-note,  which  resembled,  "as  near  as  1 
can  produce  it,  kac/i^'''  and  proceeded  from  a  tangled  and 
swampy  thicket  near  his  lumberyard  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.  Proceeding 
to  the  place  whence  the  sound  issued,  he  saw  the  bird  on  a  low 
willow  tree,  giving  utterance  to  its  peculiar  note  and  acompany- 
ing  each  one  with  a  Wren-lik^  motion.  It  gave  no  song  whatever, 
was  sprightly,  and  in  good  condition,  and  was  busily  occupied 
in  looking  for  food.  Not  having  a  gun  with  him  at  the  time  he' 
was  unable  to  secure  it,  but  on  the  following  day  (January  31) 
he  found  it  in  a  swamp  not  more  than  live  hundred  feet  from 
where  it  was  seen  the  day  before.  On  both  occasions  it  was  in 
company  with  a  mixed  flock  of  Tree  and  White-throated 
Sparrows.  The  swamp  in  which  it  was  found  is  full  of  springs 
that  verv  rarelv  freeze. 

23.  Turdus  aliciae  bicknelli.  Bickxell's  Thuish. — With 
a  number  of  birds  which  were  sent  to  me,  that  had  been  killed  V)y 
striking  the  Great  West  Bay  Light  (Shinnecock  Bay),  Long 
Island,  on  the  night  of  October  i,  1881,  were  four  Thrushes,  which 
I  labelled  alicicc.  Qiiite  recently  I  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Bick- 
nell,  who  pronounced  two  of  them  to  be  undoubted  examples  of 
the  new  variety  bicknc/li.  I  have  therefore  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
ding another  bird  to  the  known  avi-fauna  of  Long  Island. 

24.  Turdus  aonalaschkae  pallasii.  Hkrmit  rnKisH. — A 
case  of  the  probable  breeding  of  this  Thrush  on  Long  Island  has 
come  to  mv  notice  throu^^h  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Earlc,  of 
New  York  City.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1S7S,  near  Lake 
Ronkonkoma,  he  secured  a   Thrush   of   this  species   in  the  iicst- 
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ing  plumage,  and  on  the  next  or  the  following  day  another  in  the 
same  plumage.  Both  specimens  show  conclusively  that  they  are 
very  young  birds,  each  being  in  the  undeveloped  feather-stage 
peculiar  to  altricial  birds  just  leaving  the  nest.  As  both  speci- 
mens were  taken  in  the  same  neighborhood,  it  is  presumable  that 
they  were  nest  companions,  although  one  is  some  days  more  de- 
veloped than  the  other.  I  have  shown  them  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
who  informs  me  that  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  such  immature 
birds  migrating. 


THE    AFFINITIES    OF   CIIy^TURA. 

BY    FREDERIC    A.     LUCAS. 

For  a  longtime  the  Swifts  have  been  debarred  from  the  society 
of  passerine  birds  and  made  to  associate  with  those  contained  in 
that  avian  waste  basket,  termed  the  order  Picariae.  Of  late, 
however,  several  ornithologists,  notably  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Dr. 
Parker,  have  advanced  a  plea  for  their  reinstatement  in  the  order 
Passeres.  Latest  of  these  is  Dr.  Shufeldt  who  reaches  the  con- 
clusion* that  '*the  Swifts  are  essentially  modified  Swallows,  and, 
as  the  family  Cypselidaj,  they  belong,  in  the  order  Passeres,  next 
to  that  group." 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  care  of  Dr.  Shufeldt's  work  I  must 
confess  myself  as  unconvinced  by  the  evidence  he  brings  forward 
and  will  briefly  review  the  case  of  C/icetura  as  a  plea  for  the 
continued  separation  of  Swifts  and  Swallows  and  the  retention  of 
the  first  named  family  near  the  Hummingbirds.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  risk  I  run  in  opposing  my  own  slight  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  the  results  of  Dr.  Shufeldt's  more  extended  studies, 
and  it  is  with  still  greater  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  disagree 
with  so  distinguished  a  morphologist  as  Dr.  Parker.  Nevertheless, 
until  still  more  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  adduced,  I  will  hold 
fast  to  Huxley's  union  of  Hummingbirds  and  Swifts.  As  for 
the  Caprimnlgidai,  there  are  few,  I  think,  who  will  object  to  their 

•  Contribution  to  the  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Trochilida*,  Caprimulgidae.  and 
Cypselidse.     Proc.  ZoOi.  Soc.  London,  Dec.  i  1885. 
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being  placed  in  an  order  by  themselves.  They  are  a  most 
attractive  group  of  birds  for  study,  and  all  that  I  have  examined 
or  seen  figured  offer  good  cranial  generic  characters,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  most  birds.  In  the  ensuing  compari- 
sons Trochilus  may  be  construed  as  71  colubris^  while  Chelidon 
stands  for  C.  erythrogaster ^  this  bird  having  been  chosen 
simply  because  its  name  is  a  little  less  formidable  than  that  of 
most  Swallows,  and  not  from  any  peculiarity  of  its  skeleton. 
Before  taking  up  the  more  salient  structural  characters,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that,  viewed  in  profile,  the  skull  of  Chcetura  is 
very  suggestive  of  Chordeiles^  while  that  of  Chelidon  unmistak- 
ably resembles  that  of  a  Flycatcher.  The  sphenoidal  rostrum  of 
Chcetura  is  broad,  the  palatines  are  separated  from  one  another, 
and  the  pterygoids  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  basi-temporal 
region,*  all  characters  wherein  Chcetura  agrees  with  Trochilus 
and  differs  from  Chelidon,  This  bird  has  the  rostrum  narrow, 
the  palatines  applied  to  each  other  posteriorly,  and  the  pterygoids 
standing  well  out  from  the  basi-temporal  region,  as  in  the  higher 
Passerines.  In  Chcetura  the  curiously  expanded  end  of  the  vomer 
abuts  on  the  maxillo-palatines,  with  which  in  young  birds  it  is 
intimately  connected.  While  this  is  wholly  unlike  the  sharp- 
pointed,  anteriorly  free,  vomer  of  Trochilus^  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  typically  passerine  vomer  of  Chelidon^  yet  the  vomer 
of  Chelidon  is  quite  free  from  the  maxillo-palatines,  although  it 
overlies  them  for  its  entire  length.  Now,  among  the  Goatsuckers, 
Chordeiles  has  a  slender,  pointed  vomer,  which  at  first  rests  upon 
and  later  in  life  coalesces  with  the  united  maxillo-palatines,  while 
in  Antrostomus^  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Nyctidromus^  the  vomer 
is  broad  and  at  its  free  extremity  articulates  with  the  maxillo-pala- 
tines. Assuredly  there  is  an  interesting  suggestion  of  relation- 
ship between  Chcetura  and  the  Goatsuckers,  and  a  study  of  the 
embryology  of  the  former  bird  would  undoubtedly  yield  good  re- 
sults. The  maxillo-palatines  of  Antrostomus  terminate  in  recurved 
points  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  slender,  curved 
maxillo-palatines  of  Chcetura,  In  Chelidon  these  bones  are  ex- 
panded at  their  free    extremities,  these  expansions  having    the 

^Perhaps  I  over  cstimatethe  importance  of  this  last  character,  but  it  is  a  pronounced 
feature  of  many  'Picariae,'  notably  of  the  Woodpeckers  and  Goatsuckers,  less  so  of  the 
Cuckoos. 
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same  peculiar  and  characteristic  shape  in  the  six  species  of  Swal- 
lows at  my  disposal.* 

The  maxillo-palatines  of  Trochilus  are  apparently  not  pro- 
longed, but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  too  poslively  tliat  such 
is  the  case  before  examining  some  large  species,  since,  even  if 
present,  tliey  would  be  filamentous  in  character. 

I  will  touch  but  briefly  on  the  vertebral  column  and  ribs,  as 
both  time  and  space  are  wanting  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
characters  contained  therein.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  vertcbraj  and  ribs  in  Trochilus^  Chcctura^  and  Cheli- 
don^  the  two  Limosce  being  added  to  show  of  how  little  value  is 
the  mere  number  of  vertebrae.  L,  rufa  is  quoted  from  Eyton, 
and  while  his  term  'sacral*  includes  some  presacrals  and  some 
caudals,  neither  the  total  number  of  vertebrai  nor  the  proportion 
of  true  dorsals  and  cervicals  is  thereby  aftected. 

Trochilus,     Ckaiura.    Chelidon,    Limota    Limas* 

fedoa,        rufa. 
Cervicals 13  14  13  15  12 

Presacrals 8  7  8  11  7 

Sacrals 4  3  3  4  »5 

Caudals,  including  pygostyle..*.     9  12  12  12  6 

Total 34  36  36  42  ^o 

Cervical  ribs i  2  121 

True  ribs 87687 

The  term  sacral  is  here  applied  to  the  true  sacrals  as  defined  by 
Huxley  and  Parker. 

According  to  the  above  table,  T.  colubris  possesses  one  more 
vertebra  than  does  T,  alexatidri^  while  the  arrangement  of  ribs 
is  also  (lirtcrcnt.  At  first  sight  the  last,  free  rib  seems  to  be 
without  a  corresponding  vertebra,  but  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  last  apparent  presacral  vertebra  is  really  composed  of  two. 
Very  fortunat9ly  there  was  one  specimen  of  Trochilus  among 
my  material  in  which  the  vertebrai  could  be  clearly  counted. 
Very  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  last  rib  of  C/icctura^  like  that 
of  Trochilus^  is  imperfect,  only  the  lower  moiety  with  its  attached 
sternal  rib  being  present.  A  similar  condition  is  found  in  the 
Loons,  but  not  that  1  am  aware  of  in  any  passerine  bird.  Cyf- 
scliis  is  the  same  as  Cluctura  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
careful  dissection  will  reveal  this  rib  in  Pauyptila. 

*In  Dr.  Shufcldt's  figures  of  Panyptila  and  Tachycincta  the  mazillo-paUtines  are 
imperfect. 
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The  free  caudals  of  Trochilus  and  Chcetura  agree  in  having  long, 
slender,  recurved  transverse  processes,  in  which  particular  they 
resemble  the  Goatsuckers,  and  contrast  with  the  Swallows,  whose 
short  transverse  processes  are  like  those  of  other  Passeres. 

A  character  of  great  importance  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  ribs  join  the  sternum.  In  Trochilus  and  Chcetura  they 
articulate  with  the  body  of  the  sternum,  while  in  Cheltdon^  as  in 
all  Passeres  I  have  examined,  the  ribs  are  attached  only  to  the 
costal  process.  In  this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  the  Goat- 
suckers more  nearly  resemble  the  passerine  birds  than  does 
Chcetura,  To  say  nothing  of  the  great  depth  of  keel*  possessed 
by  both  Trochilus  and  Chcetura^  their  sterna  agree  in  having 
small  costal  processes  and  un-notched,  rounded  posterior  borders. 
In  Chcetura^  as  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  noticed  in  Pafiyptila^  there  are 
numerous  vacuities  in  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  keel.  This  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  structure  found 
in  Trochilus^  whose  sternum  is  honey-combed  by  irregular 
depressions  which  in  many  places  lack  but  little  of  completely 
perforating  the  walls  of  the  sternum. 

The  manubrium  is  entirely  wanting  in  Trochilus  and  very  small 
in  Chcetura, 

In  all  these  particulars  Chcetura  and  Trochilus  contrast 
strongly  with  Chelidon^  which  has  the  large  Y-shaped  manubrium, 
prominent  costal  processes,  and  deeply  bi-notched  sternum  so 
characteristic  of  the  Passerines. t     The  sterna  of  Chordeiles  and 

•  Speaking  ol  Panyptila,  Dr.  Shufeldt  says  (p.  907)  "the  keel  to  the  sternum  is  not 
so  deep  in  comparison  with  the  remainder  of  the  bone  as  we  often  find  it  among  Pas- 
seres, and  in  this  particular  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  the  extraordinary  carinal 
development  of  Trochilus*^ 

Dr.  Shufeldt's  eye  has  certainly  deceived  him  here,  for  a  pair  of  dividers  applied  to 
his  figures  shows  that  the  proportion  of  length  to  depth  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
As  to  the  matter  of  carinal  development  among  the  Passeres,  I  must  confess  myself 
unable  to  name  one  which  at  all  equals  Chietura  or  Panyptila,  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  proportions  do  not  show  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
since  Trochilus  and  Chtctura  have  sterna  not  only  unusually  deep  but  unusually  long. 
The  relation  of  depth  to  length  is  much  greater  in  the  sternum  of  Chordeiles  than  in 
Trochilus^  but  the  breast  bone  of  Chordeiles  is  a  short  one.  In  Chcetura  and  Campy- 
lopterus  the  proportion  of  length  to  depth  is  identical. 

t  Among  birds  the  characters  afforded  by  the  sternum  are  so  important  that  I  must 
confess  myself  a  little  surprised  that  Dr.  Shufeldt  should  so  readily  reject  them  (see  p. 
914),  when  only  two  pages  before  he  lays  stress  on  the  development  of  the  phalanges. 
The  notched  or  un-notched  condition  of  the  xiphoid  border  is  in  no  way  due  to  physi- 
ological adaptation,  while  the  modifications  of  the  phalanges  are  very  largely  so  caused. 
Some  of  the  parrots  fly  well,  some  very  poorly,  none  at  all  compare  with  Trochilus  or 
Chatura,    And  yet  all  ijide  Huxley)  have  the  sternum  un-notched. 
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Trogon  resemble  each  other  closely  and  are  intermediate  in  form 
between  those  just  described.  In  these  birds  the  manubrium  is 
absent,  the  costal  processes  large,  and  the  xiphoid  border  marked 
with  two  rounded  excavations. 

The  coracoids  of  both  Chmtura  and  Trochilus  are  short  and 
stout,  and  in  both  birds  these  bones,  instead  of  resting  in  the 
usuiU  coracoid  groove,  articulate  with  a  raised  oval  facet,  forming 
a  shallow  ball  and  socket  joint.  While  there  is  as  wide  a  difference 
between  the  coracoids  of  Chmtura  and  Trochilus  as  Dr.  Shufeldt 
points  out  between  Trochilus  and  Panyptila^  this  discrepancy  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  unusual  development  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bone  in  Trochilus.  This  is  so  great  as  to  make  the 
distal  end  of  the  coracoid  as  wide  as  the  proximal,  while  the 
prolongation  of  the  clavicular  process  and  its  fusion  with  the 
scapular  process  forms  a  tendinal  foramen.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  in  Chtjctura,,  but  there  is  a  good  sized  foramen  correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  foramen  of  Trochilus^  and  the  coracoid  as  a 
whole  is  entirely  different  from  the  long,  slender,  imperforate  bone 
we  find  in  Chclidon  and  other  topical  Passeres.  Here,  again, 
Chordciles  stands  intermediate  between  Chcetura  and  Chelidon^ 
the  coracoid  being  moderately  stout,  but  long  and  imperforate. 
The  furculum  of  Trochilus  is  widely  U-shaped,  has  an  almost 
rudimentary  hypocleidium.  is  devoid  of  an  anterior  process  at  its 
articulation  with  the  coracoid,  and  is  so  short  as  to  reach  but  half 
way  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  sternal  keel.* 

The  furculum  of  Chivtura  agrees  with  that  of  Trochilus  in  all 
respects  save  width,  and  even  here  it  greatly  exceeds  the  corres- 
ponding bone  of  Chclidon,  The  furculum  of  Chelidon^  more- 
over, reaches  from  coracoid  to  angle  of  sternum,  has  clavicular 
ends  anteriorly  expanded,  and  a  large  backwardly  directed  hypo- 
cleidium. 

The  point  of  the  scapula  has  a  downward  droop  in  Trochilus 
that  is  wanting  in  that  of  Chatura.  but  in  the  nestling  of  this 
latter  bird  the  cartilaginous  supra-scapula  is  bent  downward  at 
an  angle  even  greater  than  in  Trochilus.  The  curious  shape  of 
the  humerus  in  Trochilus  and  Chatura  is  due  to  the  total  sup- 


♦  This  shortness  is  not  only  apparemt  but  rro/,  and  b  not  due  to  the  depth  of  keel. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  coracoids  the  fiircuhim  of  Ckriid^n  will  reach  from 
scapu.a  to  angle  of  keel  in  Cktihtra,  and  that  of  I  Vrr<7  will  do  the  same  for  CamfyloP' 
tenu. 
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pression  of  the  shaft,  the  elongation  of  the  distal  head,  and  the 
exaggeration  of  all  ridges.*  The  shortness  of  the  humerus  in 
Trochilus  is  remarkable,  but  in  this  particular  it  is  equalled  by 
Chcetura^  while  the  strange  development  of  the  radial  ridge  in 
this  latter  bird  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  the  Swifts. 
The  humerus  of  Chelidon  is  merely  that  of  any  typical  Passerine 
a  little  shortened.  Os  humero-scapulare  is  present  in  Chelidon^ 
but  1  have  been  unable  to  find  it  either  in  Chcetura  or  Trochilus. 
This,  however,  does  not  signify  much,  for  this  little  bone  isi  found 
in  such  a  distant  relative  of  the  Passeres  as  Steatornis.  Tro- 
chilus has  two  anconeal  sesamoids ;  Chcetura^  Chelidon^  and 
many  Passerines  have  but  one.f 

The  curious,  straight  antebrachium  of  Chcetura  is  apparently 
another  peculiarity  of  the  Swifts,  and  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  forearm  of  either  Trochilus^  Chelidon^  or 
Chordeiles.  The  radius  and  ulna  of  Trochilus  are  strongly 
bowed  outward  from  one  another,  an  arrangement  which  prob- 
ably has  some  direct  relation  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wing 
is  moved,  for  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Tinatnus^  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  the  Gallinae,  and  these  birds  are  noted  for  their  rapid 
wing  beats.  The  principal  bone  of  the  carpus,  the  ulnare,  is 
very  similar  in  both  Trochilus  2iV\(\  Chcetura^  its  inner  side  being 
prolonged  into  a  process  which  overlaps,  or  underlies  the  meta- 
carpus. The  ulnare  of  Chordeiles  resembles  that  of  Chcetura^ 
but  the  ulnare  of  Chelidon  has  the  roughly  trihedral  shape  cus- 
tomary among  the  Passeres.  The  second  metacarpal  of  Chcetura 
is  round,  as  in  Trochilus  and  Chordeiles^  and  is  very  different 
from  the  broad,  flat  metacarpal  of  Chelidon^  Ampelis^  and  other 
passerine  birds.  Its  length  in  comparison  with  the  ulna  is  the 
same  in  Chcetura  and  Trochilus. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  is  proportionally  much 

♦  A  word  in  regard  to  variation.  Apparently  the  smaller  the  bird  the  more  exag- 
gerated the  characters  of  its  bones.  Thus  little  Selasphorus  with  its  narrow  wings  has 
in  proportion  to  its  size  a  more  widely  forked  furculum,  a  stouter  and  more  rugose 
humerus,  and  deeper  sternal  keel  than  its  larger  relative  Campyhpterus, 

fThe  majority  of  passerine  birds  dissected  by  me  have  an  anconeal  sesamoid,  one 
on  the  ulnar  aide  of  the  carpus,  and  one  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  wing  at  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  digit.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  sesamoids 
are  seldom  if  ever  lacking  in  Passeres  except  when  lost  in  preparation,  as  may  readily 
happen. 
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shorter  in  Chcetura  than  in  Trochilus.  In  shape  it  is  intermedi* 
ate  between  Trochilus  and  Chordeiles^  Trochilus  being  inter- 
mediate between  Chordeiles  and  Chelidon,  The  first  phalanx 
of  the  third  digit  of  Trochilus^  although  long  and  slender,  does 
not  begin  to  equal  in  these  respects  the  corresponding  phalanx  of 
Aptenodytes^  and  is  approximated  even  by  Chordeiles^  so  that 
mere  length  can  hardly  be  adjudged  a  good  distinctive  character. 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  second  and  third  digits  articulate  with 
the  metacarpus  Trochilus^  Chcetura  and  Chordeiles  agree  very 
well  among  themselves,  showing  little  of  the  'breaking  joints*  found 
in  Chelidon  and  other  Passerines.  In  the  proportional  length  of 
the  outer  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  Chcetura  falls  a  little  short 
of  Trochilus^  although  vastly  exceeding  Chelidon. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  pelvis  of  Trochilus  is  the 
great  length  of  the  slender,  incurved  pubes,  which  almost  touch 
one  another.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Chcetura^  although  to  a 
much  less  degree.  In  Chelidon^  on  the  contrary,  the  pubes  are 
of  but  moderate  length  and  but  slightly  incurved,  so  that  they  are 
very  far  removed  from  one  another  at  their  extremities,  as  in  the 
higher  Passerines.  Chordeiles^  in  this  as  in  other  particulars, 
lies  between  Chelidon  and  Chcetura. 

A  slighter  character  is  found  in  the  varying  development  of 
the  ilio-neural  grooves.  These  are  practically  obsolete  in  Tro- 
chilus  and  nearly  so  in  Chcetura^  shallow  in  Chordeiles^  and 
deeply  excavated  in  Chelidon^  Ampelis^  Merula^  and  others. 
The  region  immediately  over  the  true  sacrals  is  strongly  tumose  in 
both  Trochilus  and  Chcetura^  but  not  at  all  in  Chelidon^  or  even 
Chordeiles. 

Passing  by  the  femora,  which  present  few  salient  characters,  we 
find  that  Trochilus  and  Chcetura  have  the  cnemial  ridges  of  the 
tibia  but  poorly  defined,  while  in  Chelidon  they  stand  forth  as 
boldly  as  in  Merula^  Chordeiles  again  holding  a  median  position. 
In  Trochilus  the  fibula  is  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  tibia,  in 
ChiCtura  less  than  one  third,  in  Chelidon  over  one-half. 

Both  Trochilus  and  Chcetura  have  a  deep  groove  on  the  front 
of  tlie  'tarsus,'  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  comparatively  large 
foramen.  Not  only  Chelidon  but  Chordeiles  also  has  the  shallow 
tarsal  groove  and  minute  perforation  of  the  higher  Passerines. 
Trochilus  is  peculiar  in  having  a  deep  notch  or  emargination  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  'tarsus*  near  its  proximal  extremity. 
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Trochilus^  Chcetura^  and  Chelidon  all  ag^ee  in  having  the 
penultimate  phalanges  of  the  foot  much  the  longest  of  the  series, 
Chcetura  standing  first  in  the  list.  In  this  respect  the  three  dis- 
agree with  Chordeiles^  in  which  the  phalanges  are  inclined  to  be 
sub-equal.  Finally,  both  Trochilus  and  Chcetura  have  the  three 
anterior  digits  of  the  foot  somewhat  equal  in  length,  while  Chc" 
lidon  has  the  middle  digit  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  Chor^ 
deiles  exaggerates  the  condition  existing  in  Chelidon. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  aflfinities  of  Chcetura^  I  am  fully  aware 
that  my  comparisons  have  not  been  so  extended  as  could  be  wished, 
but  to  have  done  the  subject  justice  would  have  required  an 
amount  of  time  and  material  that  unfortunately  do  not  lie  at  my 
disposal.  As  Dr.  Parker  well  says,  *'the  structures  of  the  skull 
and  face  govern  the  entire  body,"  yet  where  these  are  divided  in 
their  allegiance  it  is  surely  allowable  to  fall  back  on  other  charac- 
ters. Now,  if  I  have  read  the  skull  of  Chcetura  aright,  it  has  af- 
finities not  only  with  the  Passeres  but  with  the  Hummingbirds 
and  Goatsuckers.* 

Such  being  the  case  the  remaining  portions  of  the  skeleton 
would  seem  unmistakably  to  point  to  the  relationship  of  Chcetura 
with  Trochilus^  while  between  these  birds  and  the  Passeres 
stand  the  Goatsuckers. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  L.  M.  McCormick,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  supplying  me  with  the  specimens  of  Trochilus^  Chcetura^ 
and  Swallows  on  which  this  article  has  been  mainly  based,  and 
to  the  National  Museum  for  the  use  of  the  other  material. 

[Since  this  paper  has  been  in  the  printer's  hands  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scoliick  has  furnished  me  with  a  specimen  of  Cottle  riparia^ 
thus  enabling  me  to  examine  all  the  North  American  Swallows. 
Dr.  W.  K.  Parker  has  most  kindly  sent  me  Cypselus  apus^  and 
although  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  fully  prepare  the  skeleton 
and  compare  it  carefully  with  Chcetura  yet  it  promises  to  show 
no  marked  differences  from  that  bird  except,  of  course,  in  the 
numbering  of  the  phalanges.] 

♦  In  order  to  be  free  from  preconceived  ideas  Dr.  Parker's  matchless  treatise  on  the 
Skull  of  i£githognathous  Birds  was  not  consulted  until  this  paper  was  finished.    It  is 
now  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  in  this,  as  in  other  places,  I  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  so  trustworthy  a  guide. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  JAY  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

BY   H.    W.    HENSHAW. 

Aphelocoma  insularis,  sp.  nov. 

General  color  above,  including  surface  of  wings  and  tail,  dark  azure 
blue,  deepest  on  head. 

Back  deep  sepia  brown.  Feathers  from  just  anterior  to  ejre  to  the  occiput 
tipped  with  white,  forming  a  streaked  line.  Sides  of  head,  extending 
well  down  on  neck  and  breast,  dark  azure  blue.  A  spot  anterior  and 
posterior  to  eye,  including  lores  and  ear-coverts,  black. 

Feathers  of  throat  and  breast  ashy  white  edged  with  blue.  Posteriorly 
the  underparts  dull  white.     Crissum  and  under  tail-coverts  blue. 

Hab.  Santa  Cruz  Island,  California. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

WiM^.  Tail.  Bill,  Tarsus. 

(fad 5.30  6—  1.30       1.85 

?  ad 5.40  6.28  1.20       X.79 

—  ad 5.40  6.10  1.17       X.65 

The  island  to  which  the  above  species  is  confined,  so  far  as 
known  at  present,  is  the  innermost  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Group, 
and  is  distant  from  the  California  coast  about  twenty  miles.  While 
on  a  short  visit  to  the  island  in  June,  1875,  I  collected  three 
specimens  of  the  bird  in  question  which,  after  considerable 
hesitation,  I  decided  to  call  caltfornica^  though  they  diflercd 
considerably  from  the  few  specimens  of  that  bird  then  at  hand. 
Since  then  the  number  of  specimens  of  californica  in  the 
National  Museum  has  so  materially  increased  that  nearly  every 
portion  of  its  range  on  the  west  coast,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to 
Oregon,  is  represented  in  the  series.  Having  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  examine  the  entire  collection  of  Jays,  Mr.  Ridgway 
has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  accession  of  so  much  new  material  the  island  specimens  still 
remain  unique*  I  therefore  hesitate  no  longer  to  describe  them 
as  representing  a  new  species. 

The  insular  habitat  of  the  bird  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  intergradation  with  the  mainland  form,  if,  indeed, 
the  ample  material  at  hand  for  comparison  did  not  negative  such 
an  assumption. 

The  origin  of  the  bird  can   hardly  be  doubtful.     Individuals 
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doubtless  reached  the  island  from  the  mainland,  and  being  non- 
migratory  their  continued  residence  under  new  conditions  has 
effected  very  considerable  changes  of  size  and  coloration. 

The  essential  differences  of  the  island  bird  from  californica 
are  its  large  size,  deeper  colors,  especially  of  the  brown  on  back, 
and  the  blue  under  tail-coverts  instead  of  white.  With  reference 
to  its  coloration,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  colors  are 
much  deeper  than  of  specimens  from  the  northern  counties  of 
California  and  of  Oregon  where,  from  the  presence  of  deep 
forests  and  a  heavy  rainfall,  the  coloration  should  be  darker  than 
anywhere  to  the  southward.  Specimens  of  californica  from  the 
mainland,  both  in  California  and  Oregon,  appear  to  be  remark- 
ably uniform  in  coloration.  In  its  blue  under  tail-coverts /«^«//a- 
ris  is  like  woodhousei^  but  otherwise  its  resemblance  to  that  form 
is  no  closer  than  to  californica. 

Several  other  species  of  land  birds  were  found  to  inhabit  the 
island,  and  doubtless  there  were  a  considerable  number  not  de- 
tected in  the  very  hurried  search,  especially  as  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  island  was  visited.  Specimens  were  obtained  ot 
Otocoris  alpestris  rubea^  Sturnella  magna  neglect  a  ^  Carfo- 
dacus  frontalis  rhodocoipus^  Melospiza  fasciata  samuelis^ 
and  Helminthophila  celata  lutescens.  None  of  these,  however, 
so  far  as  the  few  specimens  testify,  show  noteworthy  differences 
from  the  respective  mainland  forms. 


THE   BIRDS  OF  WESTERN  MANITOBA— ADDENDA. 

BY    ERNEST    E.    THOMPSON. 

[N.  B. — Hitherto  I  have  written  under  the  assumed  name  of  "Seton" ;  henceforth 
I  shall  write  and  be  known  only  by  my  true  name,  as  above.] 

Mr.  Ridgway  informs  me  that  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington 
there  is  a  specimen  of  true  Pediascefes  pkasianellus  from  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  common  Manitoban  form  is  probably  campestris. 

My  brother,  Dr.  A.  S.  Thompson,  has  sent  me  from  Carberry,  a  Great 
Crested  Flycatcher  (Afv/arcAus  crinitus),  thus  confirming  my  aural  iden- 
tification as  published.     Also  a  Bluebird   (Sialia  sialis)  with  nest  and 

eggs. 
258.    Sturnella  magna.     Meadow  Lark. — Given  by  Professor  Macoun 

as  found  at  **Grand  Valley  and  north  of  Lat  51.' 
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THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES,    INCLUDING 
THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER  AND 
THE  LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 
THE  ISLANDS  OF  TOBAGO 
AND  TRINIDAD. 

BV   CHARLES   B.    CORY. 
[  Continued  from  p,  jSi,] 

Family  PSITTACID^E. 
Genus  Ara  Briss. 

Ara  BRIS80N,  Orn.  1760. 

Ara  tricolor  (Bechst.). 

Psitiacus  tricolor  Bechst.  Kurze  Ueb.  p.  64,  pi.  i  (181 1). 

Macrocercus  tricolor  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  p.  262. — Less.  Traits  d*Orn.  p. 

186(1831). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.   105. — Brbwkr»  Pr.  Host.  Soc 

Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). — GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I, 

p.  297  (1866)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  163. 
Sittace  tricolor  Wagl.  Mon.  Psitt.  p.  669   (1832). — FiNSCH,  Die  Papag. 

Mon.  Bearb.  I,  p.  409  (1867). 
Ara  tricolor  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*8  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  161  (1840). — 

Gray,  Gen.   Bds.   II,  No.  5   (1844-49). — Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  260 

(1847). — Albrecht,  J.  f.   O.   1862,  p.   202. — ScL.   &  Salv.   Norn. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  in  (1873). — A.  &  E.   Newton,   Handb.  Jamaica 

p.  no  (i88i). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 
Macrocercus  makavouitnna  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  XIV,  p.  112. 
Macrocercus  {Aracatig-a)  tricolor  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,   p.   132  (1850). — Bp 

Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  149. 
Arara  tricolor  Bp.   Naum.    1856. — Schleg.   Mus.  Pajs-Bas,   Psitt.  p.  4 

(1864). 
Primolinus  tricolor  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  145  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  red,  becoming  yellowish  red  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  shading  into  bright  vellow  on  the  nape;  feathers  of  the 
upper  back  cinnamon  red,  edged  with  greenish;  lesser  wing-coverts 
brown,  with  reddish  edgings  ;  entire  underparts  scarlet  red,  showing  a 
tinge  of  orange  on  the  cheeks  and  throat,  some  of  the  feathers  show- 
ing  yellow  on  the  belly ;  primaries  and  secondaries  showing  bright 
blue  on  the  upper  surface ;  under  surface  of  primaries  pale  brownish 
red ;  upper  surface  of  tail-feathers  showing  the  feathers  cinnamon  red, 
shading  into  bright  blue  on  the  tips,  some  feathers  showing  more 
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blue  than  cinnamon,  while  in  others  tlie  cinnamon  predominates; 
under  surface  of  tail-feathers  cinnamon  red,  showing  bright  orange 
when  heiti  in  the  light ;  crisaum  pale  blue ;  bare  skin  around  the  Kyc 
probably  dull  white;  bill  dark  brown,  pale  at  the  tip;  tegs  and  feet 
brownish;  iris  pale  yellow. 
The  senes  are  probably  similar. 

Length  (skin),  including  tail,  about  i8;  wing,  ii ;  tail,  to;  tarsus 
.85;  bill,  curve,  1,  straight  line  from  base  to  tip,  \.T$. 
Habitat.     Cuba.     Jamaica. 

It  is  not  impossible  tliat  Ara  militarts  may  have  occurred  iii 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  but  it  is  improbable.  The  bird  recorded  as 
such  was  perhaps  A.  tricolor  wrongly  identified  ;  Gosse  re- 
marks, however,  that  every  description  he  received  of  the  bird 
agreed  with  that  of  ^.  »//7*Vay(s,  "the  Great  Green  Maciiw  of 
Mexico."  Dr.  Gundlach  writes  me  he  believes  A.  tricolor  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  swamps  of  Cuba,  and  that  years  ago  he  killed 
a  number  of  birds  of  this  species  in  the  swamps  of  southern  Cuba. 
He  has  several  fine  specimens  in  his  collection. 

Genus  Conurus  Kuiil. 

Conurus  KuilL,  Consp.  Psitt.  4,  1830. 

Conurus  euops  (Wagl.). 

Sittace  ruops  Waol.  Mon.  Psitt.  p.  638  (1S33). 
PMttacHS  euaf!  Halm.  Orn.  Atl.  Pap.  p.  95  (1S36)- 

CaniiruiguuiHeHsit'D'09».'\i\   La  Sagra's  Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,   Ois.   p.   161 
(1840).— Lemb.  AvcsCuba.  p.  131  (i8jo). 

Conurus  euops  Gray,  Gen.  Bds. 

II,  No.  26(1844-49). -FlNHCH, 

Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  I.  p. 

474    ( 1867).  —  ScL.  &    Sai-v. 

Nom.  Avium    Neotr.   p.   112 
£-:f^"^^^^         (  1873).  —  CokY,   List   Bds. 
i,.^  ^^^  ^       W.  I.  p.  20  (i88s). 
■  ^.=  — ^==-     c:v^  Bvopsitta  evops  Bp.  Rev.  Mag. 

^^^7  Zool.   1854,  p. 

-  ^^ 


PsHtaeara  euofis  SoL'ancb,  Rev. 

Mag.  Zool.  1S56,  p.  69. 
Ca«iirusgHya«enshC.\ii.].  f.O. 

1856,  p.   :o6.  —  Bkewkk,  Pr, 

Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  Vll,  p. 

307  (i860). 
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Conurus   evops  Gundl.   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  297  (1866) ;  i3. 

J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  164;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.   Esp.  Hist.  Nat  VIII,  p.  229 

(1878). 
Bvopsiita  guyanensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  IF,  X46  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  green,  dark  above,  light  beneath ;  the 
head  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  touches  of  bright  red;  this 
marking  does  not  seem  at  all  constant;  a  broad  patch  of  vermillion 
red  on  the  under  wing-coverts,  extending  upon  the  carpus ;  shafts  of 
wing  and  tail-feathers  brownish  black;  bare  skin  around  the  c^c 
bluish  white. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 
Length  (skin),  9.75;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  5.50;  tarsus,  .50. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 


Conurus  xantholsemus  Scl. 

Conurus  xantholaimus  ScL.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  3d  ser.  IV,  p.  225 ;  ib.  Cat. 
Am.  Bds.  p.  348  (1862). — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  P-  374-"" 
Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377. — Taylor,  Ibis, 
1864,  p.  171. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  148  (1870). — Cab.  J.  f.  O. 
1879,  p.  222. — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Conurus  xanthogenius  ScL.  &  SaLv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  112  (1873). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Fordhead,  sides  of  the  head  and  chin  bright  orange; 
rest  of  upper  surface  bright  green;  underparts  yellowish  green, 
marked  with  orange  on  the  belly  and  abdomen ;  primaries  blue, 
showing  green  on  the  outer  webs,  and  having  the  shafts  and  tips 
brown  ;  upper  surface  of  tail  green  ;  under  surface  of  tail  yellow ;  bill 
dark. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.50;  wing,  6;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  .35;  bill,  .90. 

Habitat.     St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 

Conurus  nanus  (Vic). 

Psittacara  nana  Vig.  Zool.  Journ.  V,  p.  273  (1830). — Lear,  Parr.  pi.  12. 

— VVagl.  Mon.  Psitt.  p.  640  (1832). 
Conurus  wri//w5  Gray,  Gen.   Bds.  II,  No.  32   (1844-49). — Sou axck,  Icon. 

Pcrr.  pi.  12.  fig.  I. — Albreciit,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  203. — Scl.  Cat.  Am. 

Bds.  p.  349  (1862). — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1803,  p.  284. 

—  FiNscH,  Die  Pupag.  Mon.  Bearb.  I.  p.  520  (1867). — Gray,  Handl. 

Bds.  II,   p.  148  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.  112 

(^1873). — A.  ^  E.  Newton,  llandb.  Jamaica,  p.    no  (1881). — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 
Conurus  Jiaviventcr  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  263  (1847;. 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  upper  plumage  bright  green ;  underparts  show- 
ing a  brownish  tinge  on  the  throat  and  breast;  dull  olive  on  the 
belly;  upper  surface  of  tail  bright  green  shading  into  blue  at  the 
tip ;  under  surface  of  tail  yellow ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  green, 
inner  webs  blue«  becoming  brown  at  the  edge;  bill  pale. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 
Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  5.25;  tail,  5;  bill,  i. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Conurus  chloropterus  (Souance). 

Psittacara  chloroptera  Souanck,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1856,  p.  59. 

Conurus  chloropterus  ScL.  P.  Z.   S.   1857,  p.   234. — Finsch,  Die  Papag. 

Mon.  Bearb.  I,  p.  469  (1867). — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  113  (1855)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  20  (1885). 
Psitticus  {Conurus)  chloropterus  Bryant,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 

p.  96  (1866). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  yellowish  green,  darkest  on  the  tail 
and  wings;  under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  greenish  yellow ;  under 
wing-coverts  bright  scarlet,  showing  upon  the  edge  of  the  wing; 
bill  pale;  feet  dark  brown;  some  specimens  occasionally  show 
feathers  tipped  with  red  upon  the  back- and  wings,  but  generally  so 
slightly  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  Immature  birds  often  show 
yellow  on  the  primaries. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  12;  wing,  7;  tail,  6;  tarsus,  .50. 

Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Conurus  gundlachi  Caban. 

/  Conurus  evops  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  184. 

Conurus  gundlachi  Cab.  Orn.  Ceiftralb.  VI,  p.  i  (1881) ;  ib,  J.  f.  O.  1882, 
p.  119. — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1881,  p.  401. 

Sp.  Char. — "This  species  is  distinguished  from  Conurus  euops  in  having 
the  wings  nearly  3  ctm.  longer,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  red 
coloring  of  the  lower  wing-coverts,  also  on  the  under  row  of  large 
wing-coverts,  which  in  euops  are  yellowish  olive  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  Conurus.^*     (Cabanis,  1.  c,  orig.  descr.,  translated.) 

Habitat.     Mona,  near  Porto  Rico. 

I  have  never  seen  this  species,  and  the  descriptions  of  it  are 
somewhat  meagre.  Dr.  Gundlach  says  that  he  was  told  the 
birds  came  from  San  Domingo  to  the  Island  of  Mona,  but  adds 
that  this  is  only  a  supposition. 
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Genus  Chrysotis  Swains. 

Chrysotis  •*Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  1837." 

Chrysotis  sallsei  Scl. 


''Psittacus  leucocephalusf  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  338  (1788)." 

Chrysotis  salleei  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  224;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  353  (1862). 

— Scl.   &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.   113  (1873). — Cory,  Bds. 

Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.   115   (1885);  ib.   List  Bds.  W.  I.   p.  20 

(1885). 
Amatona  sa / tcei  Schlkg.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Pfiitt.  p.  58  (1864). 
Psittacus  (CArysotis)  sa/ltei  Bryaut^  Ft.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   XI,  p.  96 

(1866). 
Chrysotis  ventralis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  H,  p.  164  (1870). 
Chrysotis  sallei  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.  154  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  green ;  forehead  white,  extending  in 
front  of  the  eye ;  top  of  head  blue,  narrowly  tipped  with  black;  a 
patch  of  black  on  the  cheeks ;  abdomen  and  basal  half  of  tail-feathers 
crimson,  wanting  upon  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  tail-feather; 
thighs  pale  blue  in  very  adult  birds,  in  most  specimens  green,  the 
blue  being  scarcely  perceptible;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark 
blue  on  the  outer  webs ;  inner  webs  dark  brown  ;  a  small  patch  of 
red  on  the  throat,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  constant. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  10.50;  wing,  8;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  .60. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Chrysotis  vittata  (Bodd.). 

Psittacits  vittatus  Bodd.  Tab!.  PI.  d*  Aub.  p.  49(1783). — Gray,  Gen.  Bds. 
II,  No.  24  (1844-49). — SuNDEV.  Oefv.   K.   Vet.  Akad.   Fttr.    1869,  p. 

599- 
Psittacus  dominicensis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.   343    (1788). — Vikill.  Enc. 

M<5th.  p.  1375. — VVagl.  Mon.  Psitt.  p.  597  (1832). 
Psittacus  Icucoccphalus  KuHL,  Consp.  p.  80  (1821). 
Chrysotis  dominicensis  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  151. 
Chrysotis  vittata  Scl.   P.  Z.    S.   1857,   P-   224.-— Gray,   List  Psitt.   p.  83 

(1859). — FiNSCii,  Die  I^apag.  Mon.  Bearb.  II,  p.  515  (1867). — Gray, 

Hnndl.  Bds.  II,  p.  165  (1870). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.   Avium  Neotr. 

p.  113  (1873).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 
Amazona  vittata  SciiLECi.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Psitt.  p.  58  (1864). 
Chrysotis  vittatt/s  Taylor,   Ibis,    1864,  p.  171. — Gundl.  J.  f.    O.  1874,  p. 

312;  i/f.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  228  (1878). 
Chrysotis Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.  256  (1866). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — A  narrow  band  of  red  on  the  forehead ;  upper  plumage 
green;  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  edged  with  dark  brown, 
heaviest  on  the  neck;  underparts  green,  h'ghter  than  the  back; 
yellowish  green  on  the  belly ;  the  feathers  on  the  breast  edged  with 
dull  brown ;  primaries  having  the  outer  webs  bright  blue,  lacking 
on  the  first. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (^kin),  10.50;  wing,  7;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  x.35. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

,    Chrysotis  coUaria  (Linn.). 

Psitiacus  collar ius  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.   149  (1766). — Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat. 

I.  P-  347  (1788). 

Psittacus  gutturalis  MiJLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  78  (1776). 

Psittacus  leucocepkalus,  var.  p.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  p.  118  (i79o).w-Wagl. 
Mon.  Psitt.  p.  600  (1832). 

Psittacus  leucocephalus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  No.  25  (1844-49). — Gossb, 
Bds.  Jam.  p.  269  (1847). 

Pionus  vinaceicollis  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  241. 

Psittacus  vinaceicollis  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  Ill,  App.  p.  20  (1849). 

Chrysotis  Uucocephala  Bp.  Naum.  1856, . 

Chrysotis  vinaceicollis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  18571  P-  ^^5* 

Chrysotis  collaria  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  79;  ih.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  353 
(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  203. — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  284. — Finsch,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  II,  p. 
517  (1868).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  164  (x87o).--Scl.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113  (i873).-^A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Ja- 
maica, p.  110  (1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

^* Chrysotis  amaxonicus,  juv.  Bl.  Cat.  Bds.  p.  xi." 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  blue,  the  feathers  indistinctly  showing 
black  edges,  fading  into  green  on  the  nape ;  a  narrow  line  of  white 
on  the  forehead ;  the  rest  of  upper  surface  bright  green  ;  throat  dull 
red,  some  of  the  feathers  narrowly  edged  with  green ;  cheeks  green- 
ish blue;  rest  of  underparts  green  ;  tail  green,  most  of  the  feathers 
having  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs  dull  green,  faintly  showing 
on  the  outer  webs,  the  red  entirely  wanting  on  the  central  feathers. 
Length  (skin),  11.50;  wing  7;  tail,  4.50. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Chrysotis  leucocephala  (Linn.). 

Psittacus  leucocephalus  L.iU'S,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  100  (1758).  — Aldrov.  Orn. 

I,  p.  670. — Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  338  (1788).— Wagl.  Mon.  Psitt. 

p.  599  (1832). — GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  297  (1866). 
Psittacus  martinicanus  Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  242  (1760). 
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Chrysotis  leucocefhalus  SwAiNS.  Class.  Bds.  II,  p.  301  (1837).— Bp.  Rev. 

Mag.  Zool.    1854. — Cab.  J.  f.  O.   1856,  p.  105. — Brbwer,  Pr.  Bo«t 

Soc.    Nat.   Hist.  VII,   p.  307  (i860). — Finsch,  Die  Papag.  Mon. 

Bearb.  II,  p.  520  (1868). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  164  (1870).— 

GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  161. 
Amaxona  leucocepkala  Schlbg.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Psitt.  p.  59  (1864). 
Psittacus  (^Chrysotis)  coUaria  (var.  bahamensis)  Bryant,  Pr.  Best.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.  VI.  p. (1866). 

Chrysotis  leucocephala  Sgl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113  (1873).— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 
Chrysotis  collaria  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  123  (1880). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  green,  many  feathers  narrowly  tipped 
with  dark  brown ;  forehead  and  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  eyes 
white;  throat  bright  red,  sometimes  touched  with  green;  some  of 
ttfe  feathers  on  the  belly  brownish  red ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  blue, 
inner  webs  brown;  tail  green,  showing  blue  on  outer  webs  of 
outer  feathers,  and  red  on  the  basal  half  of  inner  webs  of  all  except 
the  central  ones,  which  sometimes  show  a  trace  near  the  shaft;  bill 
yellowish  white;  iris  brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  13;  wing,  8;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

Birds  from  the  Island  of  Inagua,  Bahamas,  vary  some- 
what from  Cuban  examples.  The  Cuban  bird  shows  deep 
crimson  on  the  belly  ;  the  tail  is  light  green,  having  the  basal 
half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  feathers  deep  red,  rest  of  web 
pale  yellowish  green,  the  red  marking  becoming  less  and  lesson 
succeeding  feathers  until  obsolete  or  nearly  so  on  the  two  central 
ones  ;  red  coloring  slight  or  absent  on  under  wing-coverts.  The 
Bahama  bird  difters  from  the  above  by  showing  very  little  red  on 
the  belly,  sometimes  nearly  absent;  more  red  on  the  crissum  and 
under  wing-coverts ;  tail  bluish  green,  the  red  marking  shown 
only  on  the  two  outer  feathers.  It  is  possible  that  the  differences 
in  question  are  not  constant,  but  judging  from  the  material  ex- 
amined I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  forms  are  at  least  separa- 
ble sub-specifically.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  Dr. 
Bryant's  name  bahamensis  would  be  used  for  the  Bahama  bird. 

Chrysotis  agilis  (Linn.). 

Psittacus  caycMCftsis  Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  237  (1760). 

Psittacus  a/r//is  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  143  (1766). — GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p. 
266  (1847). 
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Psittacus  minor  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet  XXV,  p.  314. 

Psittacus  signatus  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  VIH,  p.  510. — Kuhl,  Consp.  p.  71 

(1821). 
Psittacus  (Estivus  KuHL,  Consp.  p-  75  (iSsx)* 
Psittacus  virescens  Bkchst.  Kurze  Ueb.  p.  99. 
Ckrysotis  signatus  Swains.  Class.  Bds.  II,  p.  301  (1837). 
Ckrysotis  agilis  Gray,  List  Psitt.  p.  82  (1859). — Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

354(1862). — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  X862,  p.  203. — March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  284. — Finsch,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  II, 

p.  531  (1868). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  164  (1870). — ScL.  &  Salv. 

Nom.   Avium  Neotr.  p.    113    (X873). — A.  &   E.  Newton,  Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  no  (x88i). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  dark  green,  becoming  somewhat  lighter  on 
the  back;  underpurts  light  green;  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  back  delicately  edged  with  black ;  a  patch  of  black  on 
the  ear-coverts ;  primaries  blue  on  the  outer  webs,  edged  with  green 
on  the  basal  portion,  the  blue  color  but  slightly  showing  on  the  first 
four  primaries ;  terminal  portion  of  quills  dark  brown ;  tail  green. 
One  specimen  before  me  has  one  of  the  wing-coverts  bright  red  on 
one  side,  lacking  in  the  other  specimens 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  6.50;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .40;  bill,  1.20. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Chrysotis  augusta  (Vic). 

Psittacus  havanensis  KuHL,  Consp.  p.  79  (182 1). — Wagl.  Mon.  Psitt  p. 

740(1832). 
Psittacus  augustus  ViG.  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p.  80. — Gray  &  Mitch.  Gen.  Bds. 

pi.  104  (1844-49). 
Ckrysotis  augustus  Gray  &  Mitch.  Gen.  Bds.  No.  16  (1844-49). 
CEnochrus  augustus  3^.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  151. 
Amaxona  augustus  Schleg.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  p.  50  (1864). 
Ckrysotis  augusta  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  437. — Finsch,  Die  Papag.   Mon. 

Bearb,  II,  p.  557  (1868). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113 

(1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  62,  487  (1878). — Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  627.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — ^Top  of  the  head  tinged  with  purplish,  shading  into  green  on 
the  nape;  cheeks  and  throat  reddish  purple,  the  feathers  edged  with 
bluish;  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  nape  tipped  with 
dull  purple,  forming  a  sort  of  collar ;  back  and  wings  green  ;  feath- 
ers on  the  rump  slightly  tipped  with  bluish ;  breast  and  underparts 
dull  purple,  the  feathers  pale  at  the  tips,  and  showing  delicate 
bluish  edging  when  held  in  the  light;  flanks  green ;  a  patch  of  red 
on  the  outer  webs  of  two  of  the  secondaries,  faintly  showing  on  the 
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last  primary,  dull  towards  the  terminal  portion,  becoming  bright 
scarlet  on  the  basal  half;  a  patch  of  red  on  the  edge  of  the  carpus; 
quills  brown;  tail  purplish-brown;  under  surface  of  tail  green. 
Length,  17 ;  wing,  ix ;  tail,  7;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.50. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Chrysotis  guildingi  (Vig.)* 

Psittacus  guildingi  ViG.  P.  Z.   S.  1836,  p.  80.— Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  No.  28 

(1844-49)- 
Chrysotis  guildingi  ^^,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  151. — FlNSCH,  Die  Papag. 

Mbn.  Bearb.  II,  p.  559  (1868). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  164  (1870).— 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113  (1873). — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  193,  487  (1878). — Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  42. — Set. 

P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  627.—C0RY,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Amazona  guildingi  Sc\it.fLQ.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  p.  49  (1864). 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  yellowish  white,  shading  into 
yellowish  orange  on  the  throat,  and  into  bluish  feathers  with  black 
edgings  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  nape;  back  pale  yellowish 
brown,  feathers  edged  with  dull  black;  underparts  pale  reddish 
brown,  feathers  shading  into  green  at  the  ends,  and  tipped  with 
black  on  the  belly ;  under  surface  of  tail  dull  orange,  pale  yellow  at 
the  tip,  feathers  banded  across  the  middle  by  a  broad  stripe  of  green ; 
upper  surface  of  tail-feathers  yellow  at  base  and  tip,  showing  a  band 
of  blue  across  the  centre;  primaries  dark  blue,  the  basal  half  of  the 
first  five  yellow,  the  rest  shading  into  orange  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  basal  half  and  showing  less  and  less  yellow  on  the  inner  webs; 
under  surface  of  wing  yellow;  greenish  on  the  under  wing-coverts; 
bill  pale. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  19;  wing,  10.75;  tail,  7;  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Chrysotis  bouqueti  (Beciist.). 

Psittacus  arausiacus  MfiLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  79  (1766). 

Psittacus  autumnalis  var.  p.  Gmkl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  345  (1788). — Lath. 

Ind.  Orn.  p.  124  (1790). 
Psittacus  dou^ueti  Bkchst.  Lath.  Ueb.  p.  99  (1793). — KuHL,  Consp.  p.  76 

Psittacus  cyaneocapillus  ViEiLL.  Enc.  M^th.  p.   1373. — Burm.   Syst.  Ueb. 

II,  p.  186. 
Psittacus   cierulifroHS    Shaw,   Gen.  Zool.  VIII,   p.  515. — Voight,  Cuv. 

Ueb.  1S31,  p.  741. 
Chrysotis  cyaneocephalus  SwAiNS.  Class.  Bds.  II,  p.  301  (1837). 
Chrysotis  bouqueti  Qrw,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  No.  n  (1844-49). — B***  Rev*  Mag 
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Zool.  1854.^ .— ScL.  p.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  627.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 

p.  20(1885). 
Ckrysotis  nickolhi  L.KWK,  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  III»  p.  254  (x88o). 

Sp.  Char. — Front  of  head  and  throat  dull  purplish  blue,  palest  on  the 
throat;  the  feathers  of  the  cheeks  green,  tipped  with  bluish;  upper 
parts  dark  green,  and  the  feathers  tipped  with  dark  brown;  quills 
dark  brown,  tinged  with  green  on  the  outer  webs,  and  showing  a 
patch  of  red  on  the  outer  web  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  feathers;  a 
patch  of  dull  red  mixed  with  jellow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast 
joining  the  throat;  underparts  green,  the  feathers  narrowly  edged 
with  bluish  ;  tail-feathers  showing  red  at  the  base  of  the  inner  webs, 
succeeded  by  dark  green  at  the  middle,  and  tipped  with  light  green. 
Length,  15;  wing,  9.25;  tail,  6.50;  tarsus,  .62;  bill,  1.50. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Chrysotis  versicolor  (Mull.). 

Psittacus  versicolor  MiJLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  78  (1766). 

Ckrysotis  cya rto^s is  Fifi sen,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  II,  p.  528  (1868). — 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113  (1873). 
(Enockrus  versicolor  GKKY,ll?iV\d\.  Bds.  II,  p.  165  (1870). 
Ckrysotis  dou^ueti  Sch.  P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  323;  id.  1875,  p.  61. — Allen, 

Bull.  Nutt,  Orn.  Club.  V,  p.  169  (1880). 
Ckrysotis  versicolor  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  627. — CoRY,  List  Bdf.  W.  I.  p. 

20(1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  and  in  front  of  the  eye  dark  blue;  top  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  throat  pale  blue,  the  feathers  tipped  with  black ;  a  few 
yellowish  feathers  at  tbebase  of  the  skull;  breast  red,  the  feathers 
tipped  with  dark  brown ;  underparts  red,  the  feathers  tipped  with 
green;  back  and  wing-coverts  green,  tipped  with  black;  primaries 
dark  blue  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer  webs;  rest  of  the  pri- 
maries dark  brown  ;  a  broad  patch  of  red  on  the  outer  webs  on  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  feathers ;  outer  tail-feathers  showing  bright  red 
at  the  base,  a  band  of  blue  extending  half  the  length  of  the  feather, 
and  the  terminal  portion  being  yellow;  under  surface  of  tail-feathers 
green,  having  the  terminal  portion  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  show- 
ing the  red  on  the  base  of  the  outer  feathers. 
Length,  18;  wing,  11 ;  tail,  8;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.40. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 

Family  STRIGID.^. 
Genus  Strix  Linn. 

Strix  LiNN^us,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  131  (1766). 
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Strix  flammea  furcata  (Temm.)- 

Strix  furcata  Temm.  PI.  Col.  p.  432  (1832).— D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist. 

Nat.   Cuba,   Ois.  p.  34  (1840).  —  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.    1855,  P-   467-— 

Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). — Gundl. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  227  (1865) ;  ih.  J.  f.  O.  187 1,  p.  79. 
Strix pratincqla  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  23  (1847). — ScL.  P.  Z.   S.   1861,  p. 

79. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  204. 
Glypkidura  furcata  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  52  (1869). 
Strix  flammea  var.  furcata  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  Ill, 

p.  12  (1874). 
Strix  flammea  fuscata  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 

This  form  varies  from  the  usual  coloration  in  having  the  second- 
aries  and  tail  nearly  white,  the  latter  usually  without  bars. 
Wing,  12.50;  tail,  5.70;  tarsus,  2.75. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Bubo  virglnianus  is  recorded  from  Jamaica  in  Sclatcr  & 
Salvia's  'Nomenclator  Avium  Neotropicaliunfi.'  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  other  West  Indian  records. 

Strix  flammea  nigrescens  Lawr. 

Strix  flammea  var.  nigrescens  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  64  (1878). 

Strix  flammea  Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  44. 

Strix  flammea  nigrescens  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — "Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  blackish  brown,  rather  sparsely 
marked  with  small  white  spots;  the  tail  is  crossed  with  alternate 
bands  of  brown  and  light  dull  ochraceous  freckled  with  brown; 
the  wings  are  the  color  of  the  back,  somewhat  intermixed  with 
rufous;  the  under  plumage  is  light reddish-ochraceous,  marked  with 
small,  round  black  spots  (the  color  is  lighter  than  the  under  plu- 
mage of  the  Costa  Rica  specimen)  ;  the  ends  of  the  rufT-feathers  arc 
dark  reddish-brown;  feathers  around  the  e^'e,  black;  the  face  is  of 
a  light  reddish  fawn  color.  Bill  white;  iris  deep  chocolate,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Length  (fresh),  13  in. ;  wing,  10;  tail,  4^ ;  tarsus  i.** 
(Lawr.,  orig.  descr.,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent  and  Dominica. 

Strix  flammea  pratincola. 

Strix  fratincota  Bonap.  List,  1838,  p.  7. 

Strix Jiammea  var.  ?  Bryant,    Pr.   Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.   XI,  p.  65  (1867) 
(Bahamas). 
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Strixflammea  v^x.  pratincola  Bd.   Bwr.  &  Ridgw.   Hist.  N.  Am.   Bds. 

p.  13,  III  (1874). — Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  125  (1880). 
Strixflammea  fratincola  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 

This  form  occurs  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Strix  glaucops  Kaup. 

Athene  dominicensis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  38  (X850). — Sall&,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p. 

231. 
Strix  glaucops ''KKVTy  Contr.  Orn.  p.  118  (1852)";  ib,  Tr.  Z.  S.  IV,  p. 

246. — Pelz.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  23. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  117  (1885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 
Strix  (^Athene')  dominicensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  XI,  p.  90 

(1867). 

Strix  flammea  Sharps.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  292  (1875). 
Strix  dominicensis  CoKY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.  95  (1883). 

Sp.  Char.  Male:  —  General   plumage  above  dark  brown,  shading  into 
orange-rufous  on  the  side  of  the  neck;  quills  showing  inner  webs 
brownish ;  outer  webs  dull  orange-rufous,  banded  with  brown ;  entire 
underparts  pale  orange-rufous,  mottled  with  zigzag  marking  of  light 
brown,  whitening  somewhat  on  the  throat  and  abdomen ;  face  deep 
gray;  an  ante-orbital  spot  of  black ;  circle  of  feathers  around  the 
face  dark  chestnut,  bordered  with  black  on  the  throat;   tarsus  not 
feathered  to  the  feet. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 
Length,  13.50;  wing,  10;  tail,  4.60;  tarsus,  3.45. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Dominsro. 


•» 


Genus  Pseudoscops  Kaup. 

Pseudoscofs  Kaup,  Isis,  1848,  p.  769. 

Pseudoscops  grammicus  (Gosse). 

Ephialtes  grammicus  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  19  (1847). 

Pseudoscops  grammicus  Kaup,  Isis,  1848,  p.  769. — ScL.    P.   Z.  S.  1861,  p. 

80. — Albrecht.J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  204. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.   I,  p.  51 

(1869). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  116  (1873). — A.  &E. 

Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  110(1881). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

21  (1885). 
Scops  grammicus  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  46  (1850). — Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  p.  205. 
Asio  grammicus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  242  (1875). 

'''Adult  female,  (xeneral  colour  above  sandy-buff,  transversely 
vermiculated  with  dark  brown,  more  distinctly  on  the  back  and 
scapular  feathers,  some  of  which  are  mesially  streaked  with  dark 
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brown,  some  of  the  outermost  rather  more  broadljr  barred  with 
sandy  colour,  but  not  exhibiting  any  trace  of  white  or  buff  spots; 
.  head  and  necH  rather  lighter  sandy  colour,  the  transverse  black  lines 
very  regular,  especially  on  the  ear  tufts,  which  are  coloured  like  the 
rest  of  the  head,  but  are  nearly  uniform  rufous  on  their  inner  webs; 
entire  facial  aspect  foxy  red,  the  hindermost  of  the  ear-coverts 
whitish,  tipped  with  black,  merging  in  the  ruff,  which  is  composed 
of  sandy-buff  feathers,  black  at  tip  and  at  base ;  the  stiff  gular  feath- 
ers sandy  rufous,  streaked  and  indistinctly  barred  with  black ;  chin- 
feathers  huffy  white;  rest  of  the  under  surface  deep  sandy  rufous, 
with  faint  indications  of  dusky  vermiculations  of  brown,  the  abdom- 
inal plumes  more  or  less  verging  on  white  and  showing  yery  little 
of  the  mesial  black  streaks  which  are  so  distinct  on  the  breast 
feathers ;  leg  feathers  uniform  tawny  buff,  as  also  the  under  tail- 
coverts  ;  under  wing-coverts  buff,  slightly  washed  with  sandy-rufous, 
the  lower  series  black,  with  fulvous  bases,  forming  a  bar  across  the 
wing,  and  resembling  the  inner  lining  of  the  quills,  which  are  ful- 
vescent  towards  the  base  of  the  inner  web,  on  which  they  are  broad- 
ly barred  with  black ;  upper  wing-coverts  resembling  the  back,  and 
very  coarsely  vermiculated  with  dark  brown,  the  sandy-buff  bars 
being  pretty  apparent  here  and  there,  and  especially  distinct  on  the 
outer  web  of  the  spurious  quills ;  primary-coverts  dark  brown,  irreg- 
ularly barred  across  with  sandy-buff;  quills  banded  alternately  for 
their  entire  length  with  blackish  brown  and  sandy-buff,  these  bars 
less  distinct  on  the  secondaries,  the  light  interspaces  obscured  with 
dark  brown  vermiculations,  especially  the  innermost,  which  conse- 
quently resemble  the  back;  tail  sandy-buff  barred  across  with  dark 
brown,  about  eleven  bars  being  traceable  on  the  centre  feathers,  the 
interspaces  more  or  less  mottled  with  vermiculations  of  brown,  the 
exterior  rectrix  paler  and  more  fulvous,  crossed  with  about  thirteen 
brown  bars;  cere  blackish  grey ;'bill  pale  blue-grey;  feet  dull  lead- 
colour;  claws  horny  grey;  iris  hazel.  Total  length  12:2  inches, 
wing  8.4,  tail  5.1,  tarsus  1.55."  (Sharpe,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Genus  Asio  Briss. 

Asio  Brisson,  Orn.  I,  p.  28  (1760). 

Asio  stygius  (Wagl.). 

Nyctalops  stygius  Wagl.  Isis,  1832,  p.  1221. — Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.  p.  6. 

— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  116  (1873). 
Otus    sygnapa    D'Orb.     in    La    Sagra's   Mist.    Nat.     Cuba,   Ois.    p.  31 

(1840). — Gray,  Gen.  Eds.  I,  p.  40  (1844-49). — ^**'  Consp.  I,  p.  50 

(1850). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.   1855,  p.  465.— GuNDL.    Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba,  I,  p.  226  (1865)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  187 1,  p.  374. 
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Otus  stygius  PucHKR.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1849,  P  29.— Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p. 

40  (1844-49). — Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  1852,  p.  113.— Brewer,  Pr.  Host. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N. 

Am.  Bds.  Ill,  p.  17  (1874). 
Otus  melanofsis  Light.  Nom.  Av.  p.  6. 
Asio  stygius  Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  p.  207.— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus. 

II,  p.  241  (1875).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 
Asio  signapa  Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  p.  312. 

Sp.  Char.  ^^Adult.     Above  of  a   nearly  uniform  chocolate-brown,  the 
hinder  neck  and  wig  with  a  few  longitudinal  spots  of  light  ochre, 
rather  more  oval  in  shape  00  the  latter,  the  rest  of  the  upper  sur- 
face having  concealed   spots  and  vermiculations  of  whitish    buff, 
rather  larger  and  more  distinct  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  scapulars ; 
wing-coverts  uniform  with  the  back,  with"  the  same  more  or  less 
concealed  vermiculations,  these  being  absent  on  the  primary-coverts, 
which  are  uniform  brown;  quills  chocolate-brown  like  the  batk, 
with  obsolete  bars  of  lighter  brown,  more  distinct  on  the  seconda- 
ries, where  Ihey  are  often  replaced  by  ochraceous  spots  or  vermicu- 
lations, the  innermost   uniform  with  the  back,  and  slightly  freckled 
with  vermiculations  of  whitish  buff  or  light  ochre,  the  primaries  with 
a  few  spots  of  deep  ochre  on  the  onter  web,  only  distinct  or  of  any 
size  near  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  brown,  with  distinct  bars  of 
bright  ochre;  tail   deep   chocolate-brown,  with  a  whitish  tip,  and 
crossed  with  five  or  six  additional  bars  of  bright  ochre,  these  bars 
more  numerous  (seven  or  eight)  on  the  inner  web  when   the  tail  is 
spread;  forehead  and  feathers  above  the  eye  brown,  streaked  with 
silvery  grey ;  ear-tufts  2  inches  long,  chocolate-brown,  with  outer 
margins  of  light   ochre;   sides  of  face   dingy   brown,    the   cheeks 
streaked  with  fulvous,  and   the  ear-coverts  fulvous  at  their  bases; 
ruff  brown,  mottled  with  light  ochre,  the  hinder  feathers  almost  en- 
tirely ochraceous,  with  brown  milrgins  and  shaft-stripes;  chin  dingy 
brown,  mottled  with  pale  ochraceous,  the  ruff  across  the  throat  com- 
posed of  white  feathers  with  dark  brown  centres;  rest  of  under  sur- 
face ochraceous,  mottled  with  brown,  this  color  more  prevalent  on 
the  upper  breast  where  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  feathers;  the 
lower  breast  and  abdomen  streaked  with  brown  down  the  middle  of 
the  feathers,  with  dark  brown   lateral  bars  to  each,  the  interspaces 
being  oval  spots  of  white  ;  leg-feathers  deep  ochre,  spotted  with  tri- 
angular brown  markings;  uru^K tail-coverts  deep  ochre,  the  longest 
ones  streaked  with  brown;  under  wing-coverts  deep  ochre,  the  out- 
ermost spotted  and  margined   with  brown,  the  greater  series  light 
ochraceous  at  base,  dark  brown  at  tip,  thus  resembling  the  inner 
lining  of  the  wing,  which  is  almost  entirely  dark  brown,  excepting 
a   few  irregular  bars  of   ochraceous,  these  being  almost  entirely 
absent  near  the  primaries.      Total  length  20  inches,  wing  13.7,  tail 
7.8,  tarsus  1.4."    (Sharpe,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Asio  accipitrinus  (Pall.). 


Strix  accifirina  Pall.  Reise  Russ.  Reich,  I,  p.  455  (1771). 

Otus  brachyotus  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  21  (1850). 

Brachyotus  falustris  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  465  (Cuba). 

Brachyotus  cassin ii  Brewrr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860) 

(Cuba). — GuNDL.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  226  (1865);!-*. 

J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  375  (Cuba). 
Asio  accipitrinus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  234  (1875). — Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Asio  portoricensis  Ridgw. 

Strix  brachyotus  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  For.  1869,  p.  6oi  (Porto 

Rico)(?) 
Brachyotus  cassinii  Gvudl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  165,  1878; 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  158  (Porto  Rico). 
Asio  portoricensis  Ridgw.  Pr.   U.   S.  Nat.  Mus.  IV,  p.  366  (1881)  (Porto 

Rico).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  ** Above  dusky  brown,  nearly  or  quite  uniform  on  the  dorsal 
region  ;  the  scapulars,  however,  narrowly  bordered  \%'ith  paleochra- 
ceous  or  dull  buff;  feathers  of  the  head  narrowly,  and  those  of  the 
nape  broadly,  edged  with  buif ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  paler 
brown  or  fawn-color,  the  feathers  marked  near  their  tips  by  a  cres- 
centic  bar  of  dark  brown.  Tail  deep  ochraceous,  crossed  by  about 
five  distinct  bands  of  dark  brown,  these  verv  narrow  on  the  lateral 
rectrices,  but  growing  gradually  broader  toward  the  intermedin, 
which  are  dark  brown,  with  five  or  six  pairs  of  ochraceous  spots 
(corresponding  in  position  to  the  ochraceous  interspaces  on  the 
outer  tail-feathers),  these  spots  sometimes  having  a  central  small 
brown  blotch.  Wings  with  dark  brown  prevailing,  but  this  much 
broken  by  a  general  and  conspicuous  spotting  of  ochraceous ;  pri- 
maries crossed  with  bands  of  dark  brown  and  deep  ochraceous,  the 
latter  broadest  on  the  outer  quills,  the  pictura  of  which  is  much 
as  in  A.  accipitrinus,  but  with  the  lighter  color  usually  less  ex- 
tended. Face  with  dull,  rather  pale,  ochraceous  prevailing;  this 
becoming  nearly  white  exteriorly,  where  bordered,  around  the  side 
of  the  head,  by  a  uniform  dark  brown  post-auricular  bar;  eyes  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  uniform  dusky,  this  broadest  beneath  and 
behind  the  eye.  Lower  parts  pale  ochniceous  or  buff,  the  crissum, 
anal  region,  tarsi,  and  tibia:  entirely  immaculate;  jugulum  and 
breast  marked  with  broad  stripes  of  dull  brown,  the  abdomen,  sides 
and  flanks  with  narrow  stripes  or  streaks  of  the  same.  Bill  dusky; 
iris  yellow.  Wing,  11.25-12.00;  tail,  5.25-5.50;  culmen,  .70;  tarsus, 
1.85-2.00;  middle  toe,  i. 20-1. 30"     (Ridow.,  orig.  de»cr.) 

Habitat.    Poito  Rico. 
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Genus  Gymnasio  Bonap. 

Gymnasio  Bonaparte,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  543. 

Gymnasio  nudipes  (Daud.). 

Strin  nudipes  Daud.  Traits  d'Orn.  II,  p.  199  (1800). — VisiLL.  Ois.  Am. 

Sept.  I,  p.  45  (1807). 
^foctua  nudipes  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  XIII,  p.  70. — Less.  Traits  d'Orn.  p. 

104. 
Athene  nudipes  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  35  (1844). — Strickl.  Orn.*Syn.  p. 

173- 
Surnia  nudipes  Bp.  Oss.  R^g.  An.  Cuv.  p.  59. 

Sumium  nudipes  Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  p.  120  (1852). 

Gymnasio  nudipes  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  543. — Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  149  (1875).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 
Gymnoglaux  nudipes  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1S59,  P*  54  >  '^'  i860,  p.  307. 

— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i86o,  p.  374. — ScL.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  116  (1873). — Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist. 

Nat  VII,  p.  166  (1878)  -,  ih.y  f.  O.  1878,  p.  158. 
Gymnoglaux  newioni  Lawr.  Ann.  Ljc.  N.  Y.  VIII,  p.  258  (1867). 
Gymnoglaux  krugii  Cab.  J,  f.  O.  1875,  p.  223. 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  surface  reddish  brown;  feathers  of  the  breast 
and  belljr  pale,  variously  dotted  and  banded  with  light  brown ;  face 
pale  brown,  showing  whitish  between  the  eyes ;  the  feathers  slight- 
ly marked  with  whitish  on  the  cheeks  and  throat ;  under  tail-coverts 
white,  narrowly  shafted  with  brown;  tail  dull  brown;  primaries 
brown,  dotted  with  white,  mixed  with  brownish  white  on  the  outer 
webs;  lining  of  wing  dull  white,  mottled  with  brown  on  the  carpus. 
Length,  9;  wing,  6.75;  Uil,  3;  Ursus,  1.45;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico,  St.  John,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Gymnasio  lawrenceii  (Scl.  &  Salv.). 

Noctua  nudipes  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  23,  pi.  4,  fig.  2  (1850). 
Gymnoglaux  nudipes  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  465. — Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 

VII,  p.    257   (1862).— Gl'XDL.  Repert.  Fii*ico-N'at  Cuba,  I.  p.  226 

(1865)  ;  ih.  J.  f.  O.  187 1,  p.  376. 
Ephialtes  nudipes  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost  Soc«  Sat  \\\%\..  VII.  p.  306  (i¥jO)> 
Gymnoglaux  lawrenceii  ^i^.  Si  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  p.  328*  pi.  3^;  i^ 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  117  ^1873). 
Gymnasia  lavrencei  Gwlky .  Ifandl.  Bds.  I,  p.  47  ^1869;. 
Gymnasio  lawrenceii  SHAttyE.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit  Mu%.  II,  p.   150  CtH^S),— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  ^1885). 

Sp.  Char. — tTpper  surface  dark  brown,  mottled  wit>i  white  on  the  back 
and  «ring-c»vcrU;  face  dull  brownish  white-  palett  on  t>ie  threat; 
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breast  brown  mixed  with  white ;  rest  of  underparts  dull  white,  the 
feathers   lined    with  brown;    primaries   dark    brown   marked  with 
white  on  the  outer  webs;    tail  dark  brown,  showing  an  indistinct 
band  of  white  on  the  under  surface;  bill  horn-color. 
Length,  8;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 


Genus  Glaucidium  Boib. 

Glaucidium  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  p.  976. 

Glaucidium  siju  (D*Orb.). 

Noctua  siju  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra*s  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  33  (1840).— 
GuNDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  318  (1857). 

Athene  siju  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  25  (1844). — Cass.  Cat.  Strig.  Phila. 
Mus.  p.  13. 

Nyctale  siju  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  54  (1850). — Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  p.  177. 

Strix  havanensis  LiCHT.  Mus.  Berol.  unde. 

Glaucidium  havancnse  Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  p.  103  (1852). 

Glaucidium  siju  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  59. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). — GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  226 
(1865). — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  42  (1869). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1871, 
p.  375. — RiDGW.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1873,  p.  65. — ScL.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  117  (1873). — Sharpe,  Ibis,  1875,  p.  59*» '*^- 
Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  193  (1875). — CokY,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21 
(1SS5). 

Sp.  Char. — Very  small.  Top  of  head  pale  brown,  the  feathers  delicately 
dotted  with  dull  white;  face  dull  white  mixed  with  brownish;  throat 
dull  white,  shading  into  mixed  light  brown  and  white  on  the  breast; 
underparts  white,  the  feathers  streaked  with  dark  brown;  thighs 
rufous  brown;  under  tail-coverts  white;  primaries  dark  brown, 
dotted  and  blotched  with  white,  heaviest  on  the  basal  portions;  back 
and  wing-coverts  dull  brown,  mottled  with  pale  brown;  upper  sur- 
face of  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  narrowly  banded  with  brownish 
white;  bill  pale. 

A  female  in  my  collection  has  the  entire  upper  surface  reddish 
brown,  with  the  feathers  on  the  head  unspotted. 

Length,  7;  wing,  4;  tail,  2.40;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .45. 

Habitat.     Ctiba. 

Genus  Speotyto  Gi.oger. 

Spcotyto  Gloger,  Handb.  Naturg.  p.  226,  1842. 

It    . 
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Speotyto  dominicensis  Cory. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.   142  (1875). — 

Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  118(1885). 
Athene  cunicularia  Brace,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX,  p.  240  (1877) 

(?) 

Speotyto  cunicularia  dominicensis  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,   VI,  p. 

X54  (1881) ;  ih.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  22  (1885). 
Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  brown ;  the  head  marked  with  streaks 
of  dull  white;  feathers  of  the  nape  showing  a  sub-terminal  bar  of 
dull  white ;  back  mottled  and  barred  with  dusky  white  ;  quills  brown 
tipped  with  dull  white  and  barred  with  pale  brown ;  secondaries 
marked  on  the  outer  web;  tail  brown,  tipped  with  buff  white  and 
banded ;  ear-coverts  brown ;  cheeks  dull  white ;  throat  and  upper 
neck  dull  white,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mark  of  sandy  buff, 
barred  with  brownish ;  underparts  dull  white,  barred  with  brown, 
the  bars  becoming  narrower  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  thighs 
buff;  under  wing-coverts  yellowish  buff,  sometimes  spotted  with 
brown  near  the  outer  edge,  and  becoming  dull  white  on  the  edge  of 
the  wing;  tarsus  feathered  in  front  to  the  foot;  iris  yellow. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8;  wing,  6;   tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  1.50. 
Habitat.     Haiti.     Bahamas? 

It  is  possible  that  the  species  mentioned  by  Brace  was  the 
Florida  form.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  from  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Speotyto  guadeloupensis  (Ridgw.). 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  guadeloupensis  Ridgw.  in  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw. 
Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   Ill,  p.  90  (1874).— Coues,  Bds.  N.  W.  p.  322 

(1874). 
speotyto  guadeloupensis  Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit  Mus.  II,  p.  147  (1875). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — "Primaries  without  broad  or  regular  bars  of  whitish  on  either 
web ;  primary-coverts  plain  brown.  Brown  markings  on  the  lower 
parts  regularly  transverse,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the  white.  White 
spots  on  the  upper  parts  very  small,  reduced  to  mere  specks  on  the 
dorsal  region. 

**Wing,  6.40;  tail,  3.4o;culmen,  .60;  tarsus,  1.82;  middle  toe,  .85. 
Outer  tail-feathers  and  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  with  the  light 
(ochraceous)  bars  only  about  one  fourth  as  wide  as  the  brown  (dis- 
appearing on  the  inner  quills)."     (Ridgw.,  orig.  descr.,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  St.  Nevis. 
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Speotyto  amaura  Lawr. 

Speotyto  amaura  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  234   (1878). — Cory, 
List.  Bds.  W.  L  p.  21  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  deep,  brown  color,  marked 
with  roundish  spots  of  light  fulvous ;  the  spots  are  smallest  on  the 
crown,  hind  neck,  and  smallest  wing-coverts ;  they  are  conspicuously 
large  on  the  other  wing-coverts,  the  dorsal  region,  scapulars,  and 
tertials;  the  quills  are  blackish  brown,  with  indented  marks  of  pale 
reddish  fulvous  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  large  round- 
ish paler  spots  on  the  inner  webs;  under  wing-coverts  reddish  ful- 
vous sparsely  mottled  with  black ;  tail  dark  brown,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  back,  crossed  with  four  bars  (including  the  terminal  one),  of 
light  reddish  fulvous,  which  do  not  quite  reach  the  shaft  on  each 
web;  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  with  the  basal  portion  of 
their  shafts  whitish;  front  white,  superciliary  streak  pale  fulvous; 
cheeks  dark  brown,  the  feathers  tipped  with  fulvous;  upper  part  of 
throat  pale  whitish  buff,  the  lower  part  grayish  white,  with  a  huffy 
tinge,  separated  by  a  broad  band  of  dark  brown  across  the  middle  of 
the  throat,  the  feathers  of  which  are  bordered  with  light  fulvous; 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  breast  are 
dark  brown,  like  the  back,  the  feathers  ending  with  fulvous,  the 
spots  being  larger  on  the  breast;  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen  arc 
pale  fulvous,  conspicuously  barred  across  their  centres  with  dark 
brown  ;  on  some  of  the  feathers  the  terminal  edgings  are  of  the  same 
color;  the  flanks  are  of  a  clear  light  fulvous,  with  bars  of  a  lighter 
brown;  under  tail-coverts  fulvous,  with  indistinct  bars  of  brown; 
thighs  clear  fulvous,  with  nearly  obsolete  narrow  dusky  bars;  the 
feathers  of  the  tarsi  are  colored  like  the  thighs  and  extend  to  the 
toes;  bill  clear  light  yellow  with  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
blackish,  toes  dull  yellowish-brown. 

"Length  (fresh),  8i  in. ;  wing,  6| ;  tail,  3! ;  tarsus,  ij. 

**The  female  differs  but  little  from  the  male  in  plumage;  the  bars 
on  the  abdomen  appear  to  be  a  little  more  strongly  defined,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  culmen  is  a  small  red  spot.  There  are  two  females  in 
the  collection,  the  other  also  having  the  red  spot;  in  one  the  tarsi 
are  feathered  to  the  toes,  in  the  other  only  for  two-thirds  their  length. 

"Length  of  one  (fresh),  8  in. ;  wing,  6i;  tail,  2|;  tarsus,  \\. 

"Length  of  the  other,  8i ;  wing,  6i;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  il. 

"Compared  with  gaudeloupensis,  the  prevailing  color  is  dark 
brown,  instead  of  a  rather  light  earthy-brown,  and  the  spots  on  the 
interscapular  region  are  much  larger;  it  is  more  strikingly  barred 
below,  the  other  having  the  breast  more  spotted;  the  bars  on  the 
t:iil  are  four  instead  of  six.  In  the  Antigua  bird  each  feather  of  the 
breast  is  crossed  with  but  one  bar,  while  those  of  the  other  arc 
cm.>>cd  with  two."  (Lawr.,  orig.  descr.,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     Antigua. 
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RECENT    LITERATURE. 

*The  Standard  Natural  History*— *Bird8.**— The  *bird  volume*  of  the 
well-known  'Standard  Natui-al  History,'  published  by  S.  E.  Casino  and 
Company  of  Boston,  well  maintains  the  high  degree  of  excellence  charac- 
terizing this  important  treatise  on  Zoology,  now  about  completed  in 
six  beautifully  illustrated  imperial  octavo  volumes,  mostly  by  the  leading 
American  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  treated.  The  bird  volume 
is  mainly  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  who  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
its  general  style  and  character,  he  having  written  the  admirable  *Intro- 
duction*  (pp.  1-20),  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  general  text,  as  follows: 
Subclass  I,  Saururje  (the  Archaopteryx),  pp.  21-23;  Subclass  II,  Odon- 
totormae  (toothed  birds  having  the  teeth  in  sockets),  pp.  23-26;  Subclass 
in,  Odontoholcai  (toothed  birds  with  the  teeth  in  grooves),  pp.  27-30; 
Subclass  IV,  orders  Struthiones  (Ostriches,  Cassowaries,  Mbas,  Dodo, 
etc.),  pp.  31-47;  -^piornithes,  pp.  47,  48;  Apteryges  (Kiwis),  pp.  48-51; 
Crypturi  (Tinamous),  pp.  51-54;  Gastornithes  (the  extinct  Gastornis 
and  allies),  pp.  54,  55 ;  Ptilopteri  (Penguins),  pp.  56-63;  Cecomorphae 
(Grebes,  Auks,  Guillemots,  Puffins,  Skuas,  Gulls,  Terns,  Skimmers, 
Albatrosses,  and  Petrels),  pp.  64-91 ;  Grallae  (Plovers,  Sandpipers,  Cranes, 
Rails,  etc.),  pp.  91-132;  Chenomorpha;  (Screamers,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Swans,  Flamingoes,  etc.),  pp.  132-157;  Herodii  (Ibises,  Storks,  Herons, 
Boatbills,  etc.),  pp.  157-179;  Steganopodes  (Tropic-birds,  Frigate-birds, 
Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Darters,  etc.),  pp.  179-195;  Picariaj  (except  the 
Hummingbirds),  pp.  368-441;  Passeres,  pp.  458-547.  In  more  general 
terms.  Dr.  Stejneger  has  written  the  three  subclasses  of  extinct  birds, 
the  Struthious  birds,  the  wading  and  swimrtiing  birds,  the  so-ollled 
Picarian  groups  except  the  Hummingbirds,  and  the  great  group  of  Pas- 
seres. 

Of  the  other  groups  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Elliot  has  written  the  Opisthocomi 
(pp.  X96,  197),  the  Gallinse  (pp.  197-237),  theColuniba;  (pp.  237-259),  and 
the  Hummingbirds  (pp.  441-457), — groups  to  which  he  is  well  known  to 
have  g^ven  special  attention. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Barrows  is  responsible  for  the  Accipitres  (pp.  260-348), 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley  for  the  Psittaci  (pp.  349-367). 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  While  to  a  large  de- 
gree *popular'  in  treatment,  it  presents  a  fair  reflection  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  class  Aves.  As  an 
authoritative  reviewer  of  the  volume  has  already  well  said,  "  No  work  issued 
in  Europe  contains  such  a  good  general  account  of  the  Class  of  Birds  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  researches  of  naturalists,  and  brings  one  into 
acquaintance  with  the  newest  discoveries  in  this  group  of  vertebrates.' 


»> 


•The  Standard  |  Natural  History,  |  Edited  by  John  Sterling  Kingsley.  |  Vol.  IV.  | 
Birds.  I  Illustrated  |  by  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  wood-cuts  and  twenty-five  |  full- 
page  plates.  I  Boston :  |  S.  £.  Casino  and  Company,  j  1885.    Imp.  8vo,  pp.  vili  -f-  558. 
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The  classification  presents  a  few  innovations  as  regards  the  relative 
rank  and  limitations  of  certain  of  the  higher  groups,  where  a  few  new 
names  are  introduced,  and  a  few  changes  are  made  in  the  nomenclature 
of  genera  and  species.  The  class  Aves  is  divided  into  four  subclasses,  as 
already  indicated,  three  of  them  consisting  entirely  of  extinct  tjpes, 
while  the  fourth  (Eurhipidurae)  includes  all  the  living  representatives  of 
the  class  and  their  more  closely  allied  extinct  forms.  This  latter  sub- 
class is  divided  into  three  *  super-orders'  and  eighteen  *  orders.'  The 
work  begins  with  the  'lower'  or  more  generalized  forms,  as  the  Archeop- 
teryx  and  Toothed  Birds,  and  closes  with  the  Passeres.  It  is  illustrated 
with  25  full-page  plates  and  273  cuts  in  the  text,  not  a  few  of  the  latter 
being  anatomical. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed  review,  quotations,  or  extended  criti- 
cism. 

In  the  matter  of  editorship,  we  may  remark  that  the  passage  from  one 
group  to  another  is  often  obscurely  indicated,  which  a  more  formal  use 
of  subheadings  would  have  obviated.  While  the  names  of  the  authors 
are  given  on  a  leaf  preceding  the  title  page,  there  is  nothing  there  or  else- 
where to  indicate  the  share  of  each  author's  work,  except  the  signatures 
to  the  articles,  the  discovery  of  which  entails  a  laborious  search,  as  they 
seem  to  be  inserted  on  no  easily  discoverable  system.  The  index,  occupy- 
ing only  eight  pages,  could  easily  have  been  considerable  extended  with 
profitable  results  to  the  reader.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  defects  are 
slight,  while  the  excellences  are  manifold,  and  the  general  plan  and 
execution  are  admirable.  To  the  general  reader  the  work  must  long 
prove  a  boon,  and  to  the  specialist  will  be  hardly  less  valuable. — J.  A.  A. 

Brewster  on  *Bird  Migration.' — Mr.  Brewster's  important  memoir^  of 
22  pages,  forming  No.  I  of  the  '■  Memoirs  of  the  Nqttall  Ornithologi- 
cal Club,'  consists  of  two  papers  relating  to  the  subject  of  bird  migra- 
tion. The  first  (read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists* 
Union,  and  here  first  published)  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  ob- 
servations made  at  the  Point  Lepreaux  Lighthouse,  where  he  spent  the 
interval  from  Aug.  13  till  Sept.  26,  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
movements  of  the  birds  on  their  autumnal  journey  southward.  The 
locality  and  other  circumstances  proved  exceedingly  favorable  for  observ- 
ing the  behavior  of  birds  under  the  fascination  of  a  powerful  light,  and 
their  manner  of  'striking*  these  fatally  alluring  objects  is  well  detailed, 
the  narrative  adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  a  matter  previously 
little  understood.     The  second  part  of  the  memoir  deals  with  the  general 

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  |  —  |  No.  I.  |  —  |  Bird  Migration.  | 
By  William  Brewster.  |  Contributed  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Ornithologists* 
Union's  Committee  on  the  |  Migration  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  North 
American  Birds.  |  Part  I. —  Observations  on  Nocturnal  Bird  Flights  at  |  the  Light- 
house at  Point  Lepreaux,  I^y  of  |  Fundy,  New  Brunswick.  |  Part  II. —  Facts  and 
l^heories  respecting  the  general  |  subject  of  Bird  Migration.  |  —  |  Cambridge,  Mass.  | 
Published  by  the  Club.  |  March,  1886.    Imp.  8vo,pp.  aa. 
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subject  of  bird  migration,  its  causes  and  methods,  based  on  the  writer*8 
long  experience  and  mature  reflection.  The  'facts'  here  presented  are  of 
highest  interest;  the  theories  and  suggestions,  while  original  as  regards 
their  presentation  in  the  present  connection,  are  but  to  a  small  extent 
novel,  and  in  the  main  confirmatory  of  hypotheses  previously  suggested; 
but  for  this  reason  they  lose  none  of  their  interest  or  value.  The  paper 
is  not  only  an  able  presentation  of  the  subject  in  its  general  aspects,  but 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  interesting  subject,  through  the  pres- 
entation of  much  new  and  valuable  matter. — J.  A.  A. 

Minor  Ornithological  Publications. — The  'American  Naturalist,'  Vol. 
XIX,  1885,  contains,  besides  extracts  and  abstracts  from  other  publications! 
the  following  (Nos.  1037-1041)  : 

1637.  A  Crow  \^Corvusamericanus']  Cracking  Clams.  By  S.  Lockwood. 
American  Naturalist ^  Vol.  XIX,  April,  1885,  P*  4^* — ^J  dropping  them 
on  a  fence. 

1038.  The  Turkey  Buzzard  breeding"  in  Pennsylvania.  By  Witmer 
Stone.  Ibid,  p.  407. — Several  instances  of  its  breeding  in  Chester  County 
recorded. 

1039.  Birds  out  of  Season — a  Tragedy.  By  Charles  Aldrich,  Ibid., 
May,  1885,  pp.  513,  514. — A  Chewink  (JPifilo  erythropkikalmus) ^  winter- 
ing at  Webster,  la.,  was  finally  killed  by  a  Blue  Jay,  after  it  had  for  weeks 
braved  a  temperature  of — 20°  to  — 35*^. 

1040.  Harelda  glacialis  at  New  Orleans.  By  G.  Kohn.  Ibid.,  Sept. 
1885,  p.  896. — An  old  male  in  winter  plumage  was  shot  on  Lake  Catherine 
Feb.  28,   1885. 

1041.  Tke  Problem  of  the  Soaring  Bird.  By  I.  Lancaster.  Ibid.,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1885,  pp.  1055-1058,  1162-1 171. 

'Science,'  Vols.  V  and  VI,  1885,  contains  the  following  (Nos.  1042-1054)  : 

1042.  The  coming  of  the  robin  and  other  early  birds.  By  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam.  Science,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  571,  572. — On  the  arrival  of  the  Robin 
{Merula  migratoria)  at  various  places  in  North  America  in  the  spring  of 
1884,  and  a  summary  statement  of  the  average  dates  of  arrival  of  various 
other  species  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  and  Southern  Connecti- 
cut 

1043.  A  second  phalanx  in  a  carinate  bird^s  wing.  By  Dr.  G.  Baur. 
Ibid.,  V,  May  1,  1885,  p.  355- — **A  rudiment  of  a  second  cartilaginous 
phalanx  in  the  third  digit"  found  "in  an  embryo  of  Anas  domestica.** 

1044.  A  complete  fibula  in  an  adult  living  carinate-bird  ^Pandion 
carolinensis'}.     By  Dr.  G.  Baur.  Ibid.,  May  8,  1885,  P-  375- 

1045.  ^  complete  fibula  in  an  adult  living  carinate-bird  \_C0lymbu5 
septentrionalis'].     By  Dr.   R.  W.  Shufeldt.     Ibid.,]\ine  26,  1885,  P-  5^6. 

1046.  Untimely  death  of  a  chipping  sparrow.  By  W.  L.  Poteat.  Ibid., 
VI,  July  24,  1885. — Hung  by  the  neck  by  becoming  entangled  in  a  horse- 
hair from  its  nest 

1047.  The  Audubon  collection  of  birds  presented  to  Amherst  college. 
Editorial.  Ibid.,  Aug.  14,  1885,  140. — "There  are  about  six  hundred  skins 
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of  birds  in  the  collection,  some  of  which  are  labelled  in  the  handwriting 
of  Audubon  himself,  and  many  of  which  are  the  typical  specimens  by 
which  the  species  were  determined."  About  one  hundred  of  them  have 
been  mounted  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward  of  Rochester.  The  collection  is  the 
gift  of  the  Hon.  Elbert  E.  Fairman,  LL.  D.,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

1048.  The  English  sparrow.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  /^#V/.,  Nor.  6,  1S85, 
416. — On  the  dates  of  its  introduction,  increase,  food,  and  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  toward  the  bird. 

1049.  -^  search  for  the  gigantic  bird  [ySpyornis']  of  Madaga$car. 
Anon.  Ibid..  ^,  418. — It  *'was  probably  exterminated  very  soon  after  the 
advent  of  man  in  the  region  it  inhabited." 

1050.  The  English  sparrow.  By  A.  L.  Child,  M.D.  Ibid.^  Nov.  37, 
1885,  478. — Chiefly  on  its  spread  in  the  West.  "The  condemned  sparrow 
seems  to  be  entire  master  of  the  position." 

1051.  The  English  sparrow.  By  Jos.  F.  James  and  G.  C  Henning. 
Ibid.y  Dec,  4,  1885,  pp.  497,  498. — Chiefly  on  its  habits — its  driving  away 
native  birds,  and  depredations  upon  small  fruits  and  pear^ 

1052.  The  English  sparrow.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Ibid.^  Dec.  11,  1885, 
p.  520. — Advises  offering  a  small  bounty  for  their  nests  and  eggs,  etc 

1053.  The  English  sparrow.  By  P.  J.  Farnsworth  and  John  Nichols. 
Ibid..,  Dec.  18,  1885,  p.  541. — In  defence  of  the  bird. 

1054.  The  English  sparrow.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Ibid..,  Dec.  25,  1885, 
p.  563. — Gives  an  extract  from  the  London  'Academy,*  showing  how  ''the 
bird  is  viewed  in  England."  The  quotation  strongly  denounces  the  Spar- 
row. 

1055.  Report  of  the  Ornithological  Branch  {of  the  Ottawa  Field 
Naturalists'  Club\  By  W.  L.  Scott  and  George  R.  White.  Trans. 
Ottawa  Field  Nat.  Club,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  1885,  PP*  272-280. —  Nine  species 
are  added  to  the  list  of  Ottawa  Birds;  there  are  notes  on  12  other  species, 
"rare  in  this  locality  or  recently  added  to  our  local  list,"  followed  by  a  list 
giving  dates  of  arrival  birds  observed  in  the  spring  of  1884. 

1056.  Ravages  of  Rice-Birds.  By  Hon.  Warner  Miller.  Congres- 
sional Record,  49th  Congress,  June  11,  1886,  p.  5747. —  A  loss  of  $6.87 
per  acre  caused  by  the  Rice  Birds  to  the  rice  crop,  and  the  total  annual 
loss  to  one  plantation  is  estimated  at  $8,250. 

1057.  The  English  Sparrow  in  the  United  States.  By  Hon.  Warner 
Miller.  Ibid.y  pp.  5747,  5748. — "The  indications  are  that  if  the  English 
Sparrow  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  annual 
loss  of  grain  and  fruit  products  due  to  his  ravages  will  be  in  amount  suf- 
ficient to  p:iy  the  interest  on  our  national  debt,  if  not  the  debt  itself.  Few 
persons  have  any  conception  of  the  scourge  he  has  proved  wherever  he 
has  been  naturalized  in  foreign  lands,  and  he  threatens  to  become  a 
greater  pest  to  the  American  farmer  and  horticulturist  than  the  grass- 
hopper, caterpillar,  and  Colorado  beetle." 

1058.  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  known  to  breed  on  Siaten  Island. 
By  Arthur  Hollick.  Proc.  Nat.  Sci.  Ass.  Staien  Island.  Extra  No.  4, 
Dec,  1885. — A  nominal  list  of  67  species,  published  as  a  one-page  leaflet 
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1059.  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds.  (  Wiik  special  reference  to  Chester 
County  J  Pa,)  Bj  B.  Harry  Warren,  M.D.  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania^ 
1883  (1884),  pp.  96-112. — ^A  verj  important  paper  on  the  food  of  various 
species  of  Hawks,  with  report  of  numerous  examinations  of  the  contents 
of  stomachs. 

1060.  Blackbirds'  Food,  Facts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Field-  Working 
Naturalist.,  Skowing  tke  Piscivorous  Habit  of  two  Species  of  the  Genus 
^uiscalus.  By  B.  H.  Warren,  M.D.,  Ornithologist  of  the  Board  [of  Agri- 
culture], /bid,.  Rep.  for  1885  (1886),  pp.  157-159. — Statistics  of  examina- 
tions of  stomachs  of  numerous  specimens  of  ^uiscalus  purpureus  and 
^.  major, 

1061.  Birds'  Food.  By  B.  H.  Warren,  M.D.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-156. —  On 
the  food  of  the  Turdus  migratorius  and  Mimus  carolinensis. 

1062.  Tke  Common  Crow  Blackbird — Purple  Grackle,  ^uiscalus pur- 
pureus {Bartr.).  By  B.  Harry  Warren,  M.D.  Ibid.,  1883  (1884),  pp. 
214-217. —  On  its  habits  and  food. 

1063.  Die  Purfursckwalbe  (^Progne  subis  Baird,  Purple  Martin). 
By  H.  Nehrling.  Der  Zoologiscke  Garten,  Jahrg.  XXVI,  No.  i,  1885,  pp. 
22-27. —  History  of  the  species. 

1064.  Der  Grunsanger  (^Dendroica  virens  Baird.  Black-tkroated 
Green  Warbler).     By  H.  Nehrling.     Ibid.,  No.  3,  pp.  82-85. 

1065.  Der  Heckensdnger,  Dendroica  pensylvanica  Baird,  Ckestnut- 
sided  Warbler.     By  H.  Nehrling.     Ibid.,  No.  6,  pp.  185,  186. 

1066.  Der  Wurmsanger,  Helmitkerus  vermivorus  Bonap,,  Worm- 
eating  Warbler.     By  H.  Nehrling.     Ibid.,  No.  7,  pp.  214-215. 

1067.  Der  Blauflugelige  Buscksdnger,  Helmintkopkaga  pinus  Baird. 
Blue-winged  Tellow  Warbler.  By  H.  Nehrling.  Ibid.,  No.  i2,  pp.  364-366. 

1068.  Bin  kaliforniscker  Ckaraktervogel.  Von  H.  Nehrling.  Ibid,, 
Jahrg.  XXVII,  No.  3,  1886,  pp.  87-90. —  An  account  of  the  Phainopepla 
(P.  nitens). 

The  present  index  to  minor  papers  and  notes  on  North  American  birds 
was  begun  in  January,  1880,  in  the  first  number  of  the  fiflh  volume  of  the 
^Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,*  with  the  heading  *Minor  Or- 
nithological Papers,'  with  the  purpose  of  giving  short  notices  or  abstracts 
of  the  more  important  papers  and  notes  relating  to  American  birds, 
appearing  in  publications  not  usually  conveniently  accessible  to  working 
ornithologists,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Coues*8  ^List  of  Faunal  Publications 
relating  to  North  American  Ornithology,*  published  in  his  ^Birds  of  the 
Colorado  Valley*  in  1878.  The  scope  of  the  index  was  at  first  limited  to 
notes  or  papers  of  special  value,  particularly  those  having  the  character  of 
local  lists,  or  bearing  upon  the  migration  or  distribution  of  species,  ex- 
cluding, however,  such  as  were  anonymous,  or  pseudonymous.  Later  the 
scope  was  enlarged  to  include  everything  worth  citing  relating  to  North 
American  birds,  wherever  published,  unless  appearing  in  journals  strictly 
devoted  to  ornithology.  The  compiler  is  aware  that  the  record  must  be 
far  from  complete,  particularly  as  regards  newspapers,  but  it  is  believed 
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to  fairly  cover  the  ^Proceedings'  and  *Memoir8,'etc.,  of  scientific  societies, 
the  literary  magazines,  papers  devoted  to  field  sports,  and  scientific  peri- 
odical literature.  The  number  of  titles  cited  already  exceeds  one  thousand 
and  it  seems  now  desirable  to  give  a  list  (here  following)  of  the  principal 
publications  indexed,  with  references  to  the  volumes  and  pages  of  the 
'Bulletin'  and  *Auk'  where  these  indexes  have  been  published. — J.  A.  A- 
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Edson  on  the  Birds  of  Chatauqua  County,  N.  Y. —  In  a  brochure*  of 
14  pages  Mr.  Edson  gives  an  annotated  list  of  150  species,  embracing  only 
such  as  have  come  under  his  own  notice  during  several  years  of  obser- 
vation in  the  centfal  part  of  the  County.  The  author  says  that  many  others 
might  doubtless  have  been  added  with  safety,  but  he  commendably  re- 
frains from  including  them  till  he  can  add  them  authoritatively.  The  list 
consequently  includes,  in  the  main,  only  the  more  common  species.  Un- 
fortunately the  list  is  greatly  marred  by  typographical  errors,  for  which, 
however,  the  author  cannot  be  held  responsible,  it  having  been  printed, 
as  we  are  informed,  without  his  revision  of  the  proofsheets.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  worse  specimen  of  printing  in  respect  to  the  techni- 
cal  names  of  the  species. — J.  A.  A. 

Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  Conunis  carolinensis  and  Oeococcyz 
califomianus. —  In  a  paperf  of  nearly  twenty  pages  accompanied  by 
two  beautiful  plates.  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  given  us  another  memoir  on 
the  osteology  of  American  birds,  this  time  treating  of  the  Carolina 
Paroquet,  a  form  doubtless  soon  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  species  exter- 
minated by  man's  agency.  Besides  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  he  adds  a  convenient  synopsis  of  the  skeletal  char- 
acters of  the  species. 

A  second  paperf  of  similar  character  deals  with  the  Road-runner,  and 
is  illustrated  by  three  excellent  plates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both 
papers  are  valuable  contributions  to  avian  osteology. § — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received. —  Allen,  J.  A.  (i)  A  Revised  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Massachusetts.  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  No.  7,  pp.  231-271.) 
(2)  The  Masked  Bob-white  (Colinus  ridgwayi)  of  Arizona,  and  its  Allies. 
{Ibid.,  pp.  273-290,  pi.) 

Blasius,  W.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Vogelfauna  von  Celebes,  II. 
(Zeitsch.  air  die  ges.  Orn.,  1886,  Hefl.  II.) 

Blasius,  R.,  J.  Rohweder,  R.  Tancr^,  and  A.  Walter.  IX.  Jahresbericht 
(1884)  des  Ausschusses  fiir  Beobachtungsstationen  der  Vdgel  Deutschs- 
lands.     (Journ.  fUr  Orn.,  Jahrg.  1886,  April-Heft.) 

Edson,  John  M.  Birds  of  Chatauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  1886,  pp.  14. 
(Jamestown,  1886,  Geo.  H.  Tiffany.) 

*  Birds  of  Chautaqua  County.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Chautaqua  Society 
of  History  and  Natural  Science,  at  its  semi-annual  meeting  held  in  Jamestown,  Janu- 
ary 99, 1885.  By  John  M.  Edson.  Jamestown :  Geo.  H.  Tiffany,  1886.  Large  8vo 
pp.  14. 

t  Osteology  of  Conurus  carolinensis.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.D.,  Medical  Corps 
U.  S.  Army  [etc.] .    <  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  407-435,  pll.  x,  xi. 

X  The  Skeleton  in  Geococcyz.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  Med.  Dept,  U.  S.  Army  [etc.] . 
^  Joum.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  244-266,  pll.  vii-ix. 

^  We  notice  that  in  our  copy  of  the  paper  on  Conurus  carolinensis  the  author  has 
corrected  the  description  of  the  plate  to  read  ri^ht  pectoral  limb,  and  right  humerus 
instead  of  left,  respectively,  as  printed. 
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Evcrmann,  B.  W.  A  List  of  the  Birds  observed  in  Ventura  County, 
California.     (Auk,  1886,  pp.  86-94,  179-186.) 

Fox,  W.  H.  List  of  Birds  found  in  Roane  County,  Tennessee,  during 
April,  1884,  and  March  and  April,  1885.     (Auk,  1886,  315-320.) 

Harvie-Brown,  J.  A.,  J.  Cordeaux,  R.  M.  Barrington,  A.  G.  More, 
and  W.  Eagle  Clarke.  Report  on  the .  Migration  of  Birds  in  the  Spring 
and  Autumn  of  1885.     Seventh  Report  (Vol.  II,  No.  a).     8vo.,  1886,  pp. 

173- 

Merriam,  C.  Hart,  (i)  Circular  on  the  Food-habits  of  Birds.  (Agri- 
cultural Department.  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  Circular 
No.  1.)  (2)  Circular  on  the  English,  Sparrow.  (Ibid.,  Circular  No.  a.) 
(3)  Circular  on  the  Economic  Relations  of  Mammals.  (Ibid.,  Circular 
No.  3.)  (4)  Instructions  for  the  Collection  of  Stomachs.  (Ibid.,  Circu- 
lar No.  4.) 

Lattin,  F.  H.  Checking  List  of  North  American  Birds.  8vo.,  1886, 
pp.  8. 

Meyer,  A.  B.  Notiz  liber  Lophorhina  minor  (Rams.)  und  Euthy- 
rhyncha  fulvigula  Schl.     (Zeitsch.  fUr  die  ges.  Orn.,  1886,  Hefl.  II.) 

Seton,  E.  E.  T.     The  Birds  of  Western  Manitoba.    (Auk,  1886,  pp.  145- 

156.  320-329) 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.     (i)  The  Skeleton  in  Geococcyx.     (Journ.  Anat.  and 

Phys.,  XX,  1886,  pp.  244-266,  pU.  vii-ix.)     (2)  Osteology  of  Conurus  car- 

olinensis.     (Ibid.,  pp.  407-425,  pll.  x,  xi.) 

Warren,  B.  H.  (i)  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds.  (Agricult.  of  Penn., 
1883  (1884),  pp.  96-112.)  (2)  The  Common  Crow  Blackbird  —  Purple 
Grackle.  (Ibid.,  pp.  214-217.)  (3)  Blackbirds'  Food.  (Ibid.,  1885  (1886), 
pp.  157-159.)     (4)  Birds'  Food.     (Ibid.,  pp.  150-156.) 

Axrerican  Field,  XXV^  Nos.  1-26,  XXVI,  Nos.  1-12,  1886. 

American  Naturalist,  XX,  July-Sept.,  1886. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  XXXII,  July-Sept.,  1886. 

Anzeiger,  Zoologischer,  Nos.  225-240,  1876. 

Bulletin  Essex  Inst.  XVII,  Nos.  4-12,  1885. 

Bulletin  California  Acad.  Sci.  II,  No.  5,  Sept.,  1886. 

Hoosier  Naturalist,  I,  Nos.  11,  12,  II,  No.  i,  June- Aug.,  1886. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXV,  Nos.  23-26,  XXVI,  Nos.  1-26,  XXVII,  Nos. 
4-8,  1 886. 

Journal  Cincinnati  See.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  No.  2,  July,  1886. 

Mittheilungen  des  Orn.  V'ereins  in  Wien,  Jahr.  X,  Nos.  17-19,  1886. 

Naturalist,  The,  A  Monthly  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  the  North  of  England, 
Nos.  132-134,  July- Sept.,  1S86. 

Ornis,  Jahrg.  I,  Heft.  4,  1885. 

Ornithologist  and   Ottlogist,  XI,  Nos.  6-8,  June-Aug.,  1886. 

Proceedings  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1886,  pp.  1-160. 

Random  Notes  on  Nat.  Hist.,  HI,  7-9,  1866. 

Young  Naturalist's  Journal,  I,  No.  8,  July,  1S86. 

Zoologist,  X,  Nos.  1 15-1 17,  July-Sept.,  1886. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Occurrence  of  the  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  in  Florida. —  Although 
this  species  is  common  enough  in  the  West  Indies,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  observed  many  times  oh  the  mainland  of  North  America,  even 
along  the  coast  of  Florida.  On  this  account  a  specimen,  shot  April  21, 
1886,  on  Bananna  River,  at  the  southern  end  of  Merritt's  Island,  Florida, 
may  be  worth  recording.  I  had  the  bird  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  for  whom 
it  was  collected  by  a  Mr.  Peterson.  It  is  a  female,  in  immature  and  rather 
ragged  plumage.  Mr.  Maynard  tells  me  that  it  was  captured  just  after  a 
series  of  southeast  gales.^- William  Brewster,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

The  Breeding  of  Branta  canadensis  at  Reelibot  Lake,  Tenn. — On  the 
7th' of  June,  1886,  I  took  a  trip  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  situated  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  of  Tennessee  and  distant  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  Hickman,  Ky.  My  first  intimation  of  the  breeding  of  the  Canada 
Goose  at  that  place  was  while  I  was  waiting  for  dinner  at  Mr.  Carpenter's, 
who  keeps  a  hotel  for  the  benefit  of  persons  visiting  the  lake,  and  also  of 
himself.  While  watching  some  small  birds  in  a  tree  near  the  house^  I 
vi'as  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  six  Geese  wandering  about  in 
the  yard,  and  after  looking  at  them  a  moment,  I  said  to  Mr.  Carpenter 
** Are  not  those  Wild  Geese?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  **I  found  six  eggs  on  a 
stump  in  the  lake  and  brought  them  home,  set  them  under  a  tame  Goose, 
and  every  one  hatched."  "Why,"  I  saidi  "I  did  not  know  they  would 
breed  so  far  south."  *'0,  yes,"  he  answered,  "they  breed  here  every  sum- 
mer." These  Geese  were  tamer  than  the  common  domestic  Geese,  eating 
put  of  his  hand,  etc.  They  made  no  effort  to  get  away,  though,  had  their 
wings  not  been  clipped,  they  would  probably  have  flown  to  the  lake  very 
soon. 

Then  after  dinner  when  I  was  paddling  a  little  plank  canoe,  a  full 
grown  Goose  came  flying  along  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  canoe.  I  did  not 
mistake  it  for  any  other  bird.  It  was  too  close  for  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  hurt  or  sickly,  it  flew  too  swiftly  and  well  for  that. 

Wishing  to  have  still  more  proof  on  the  subject,  I  asked  a  boy  who 
often  goes  to  the  lake  to  fish  and  hunt,  if  he  knew  that  the  Wild  Geese 
stayed  there  all  summer.  He  answered,  "Yes,  I  do.  I've  seen  the 
young  Geese  round  in  the  water  many  a  time." 

I  think  these  facts  go  far  to  prove  that  the  Wild  Goose  breeds  at  Reel- 
foot  Lake. — L.  O.  Pindar,  Hickman^  Ky. 

Breeding  of  the  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis  in  Florida. — I  have  lately  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  a  set  of  three  eggs  of  the  White-faced 
Glossy  Ibis  {Pleg-adis  guarauna),  taken  April  18,  1886,  at  or  near  Lake 
Washington  (the  head  of  the  St.  Johns  River),  Florida.  The  nest  was 
*'in  bushes,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground."    The  identity  of  the  eggs  is  open 
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to  no  doubt,  for  thej  are  accompanied  by  the  skin  of  the  female  parent, 
which  was  shot  on  the  nest.  Mr.  Maynard  had  the  specimens  directljr 
from  the  collector,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Lapham> 

If  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  authentication  of  the  alleged  eggs  of 
P.  autumnalis  {= falcinellui)  from  Florida  (see  B.  B.  &  R.,  Water  Birds, 
Vol.  I,  p.  96),  both  species  of  Glossy  Ibis  breed  together  in  that  State. 
The  P,  guarauna  has  not  been  previously  found  breeding  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain. — William  Brewster,  Cambridge^ 
Mass. 

The  Red  Phalarope  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — A  Correctioii.— In 

*The  Auk*  for  January,  1886,  the  writer  noted  the  occurrence  of  a  Northern 
Phalarope  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  near  Washington, 
in  October,  1885.  The  statements  made  at  that  time  regarding  the  capture 
and  identity  of  the  bird  were  given  on  the  authority  of  the  collector,  Mr. 
Webster,  who  then  had  the  specimen.  A  short  time  ago  the  bird  in  question 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  National  Museum  (catalogue  number 
109,213)  and  has  been  identified  as  a  young  specimen  of  the  Red  Phalarope 
{Crymopkilus  fulicarius).  In  making  this  correction  I  at  the  same  time 
add  this  rare  species  to  our  avian  fauna. — Hugh  M.  Smith,  Waskirngton^ 
D.  C. 

Agialitis  meloda  circumcincta  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. — During  a  recent 
hurried  visit  to  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
I  noticed,  in  looking  over  the  beautifully  mounted  Scott  collection  of  birds, 
two  specimens,  male  and  female,  in  adult  spring  plumage,  of  the  Belted 
Piping  Plover,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  at  Long  Beach,  Barnegat  Bajr, 
N.  J.,  in  April,  1877.  On  referring  to  the  series  of  skins  two  other  speci- 
mens were  found,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above,  in  which 
the  pectoral  band  was  complete  but  narrow.  The  specimens  first  men- 
tioned above  have  the  pectoral  band  broad  and  continuous — typical  rep- 
resentatives of  var.  circumcincta. 

In  the  same  collection  I  found  also  two  skins  of  typical  circumcincta 
taken  by  Mr.  Nathan  Clifford  Brown,  on  the  Scarborough  marshes,  near 
Portland,  Maine,  respectively  May  17,  1878,  and  May  2,  1880.  Thus  in  a 
series  of  thirteen  specimens  of  the  Piping  Plover  taken  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  contained  in  the  Museum  of  Princeton  College,  four  were  typical 
of  var.  circumcincta.  These  specimens  appear  to  have  been  unrecorded 
till  briefly  mentioned  by  me  in  the  'Additions  and  Corrections'  to  my  *Re- 
vised  List  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,*  recently  published  in  the  'Bulletin 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,'  Vol.  I,  No.  7. 

Mr.  Ridgway  and  Dr.  Brewer  (Water  Birds  of  North  America,  Vol.  I, 
1884,  pp.  161,  163)  mention  this  variety  as  occasionally  occurring  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  though  mainly  restricted  to  the  Missouri  River  region. 
Mr.  Cory  (A  Naturalist  in  the  Magdalen  Islands,  1878,  p.  61),  howsrer* 
has  recorded  it  as  ^'abundant*'  in  the  Ma^^dalen  Islands,  i^Qii  Judged  it 
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''possible  that  its  range  may  extend  to  Anticosti,  or  even  to  Labrador,''* 
he  believing  that  many  of  the  migrants  of  this  species  he  saw  at  the  Mag- 
dalens  came  from  further  north. — J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist,^ 
New  Tork  City. 

Bonasa  umbellus  in  the  Alpine  Region  of  South  Carolina. — The  more 
recent  writers  on  South  Carolinian  ornithology  have  regarded  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  in  the  State  as  an  open  question.  While  on 
an  ornithological  tour  to  the  mountainous  portions  of  Pickens  County, 
during  the  past  summer,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
its  local  abundance  and  distribution.  About  Mt.  Pinnacle  (the  highest 
point  in  the  State,  3,436  feet)  and  Table  Rock  (3,000  feet),  I  found  it  a 
common  bird,  ranging  from  the  valleys  of  the  Saluda  and  Oolenoe  up  the 
mountain  sides  to  their  summits.  Later  in  the  season  I  traced  the  'Pheas- 
ant* to  the  King's  Mountain  chain  (a  part  of  which  lies  in  York  County), 
where,  although  not  common,  it  is  well  known  to  everyone.  Several  years 
ago  I  saw  a  mounted  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
of  Greenville,  which  Was  said  to  have  been  taken  in  that  county.  From 
the  foregoing,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  habitat  of  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  in  South  Carolina  is  co-extensive  with  the  Alpine  region  of  the 
northwestern  border  counties  —  a  wedge-shaped  area,  extending  from 
King's  Mountain  on  the  east  to  the  Georgia  line  on  the  west,  having  a 
length  of  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from 
eight  to  twenty-one  miles. — Levkrett  M.  Loomis,  Chester^  S.  C. 

The  Type  Specimen  of  Colinus  ridgwa3ri. — In  my  recent  paper  on  this 
species  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  p.  276)  I  referred  to 
the  original  type  specimen  of  the  Masked  Bob-white  {Colinus  ridgwayi) 
as  being  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Stephens.  I  was  subsequently  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  information  added  an  erratum  to  this  effect.  I  have  now  learned 
that  the  specimen  is  not  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  but  in 
that  of  Mr.  G.  Frean  Morcom,  of  Chicago,  who  recently  purchased  it  of 
Mr.  Stephens. — J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mus.  Nat,  Hist.^  New  Tork  City. 

A  Red-headed  Black  Vulture. — ^During  my  first  visit  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  May,  1883,  I  was  one  day  watching  the  Black  Vultures 
which,  a*  certain  hours,  congregated  by  hundreds  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
house  tops  about  the  city  market,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
that  differed  from  all  others  of  its  kind  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  having 
the  entire  bill  yellow  and  the  bare  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  uniformly 
red,  similar  to,  but  of  a  duller  tint  than,  the  head  of  Cathartes  aura.  That 
the  bird  was  not  a  Turkey  Buzzard  but,  on  the  contrary,  either  a  Black 
Vulture  or  something  very  near  it,  was  evident  from  its  flight  and  the  shape 
of  the  wings  and  tail.  I  suspected  that  it  might  be  a  hybrid,  but  there  was 
no  way  of  securing  the  specimen  at  the  time  and  I  never  saw  it  again. 

Through  Mr.  Wayne's  kindness,  however,  I  have  just  come  into  posses- 
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sion  of  a  similar — if  not  the  same — bird  taken  at  the  Charleston  market  in 
August,  1886.  Mr.  Wayne  bought  this  specimen  for  me  from  the  taxider^ 
mist  who  mounted  it  and  who,  unfortunately,  is  able  to  furnish  no  precise 
information  respecting  the  color  of  the  soft  parts  in  life,  save  that  **the  head 
was  red  like  a  Turkey  Buzzard's.**  In  the  dried  specimen  the  bill  is  dull 
straw-color,  the  bare  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  yellowish-brown,  the  legs, 
feet  and  claws  pale  brownish-orange.  The  head  and  neck  are  also  tinged 
with  purple,  but  this  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  clumsy  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  original  color,  for  the  dye  has  stained  some  of  the  feathers  at 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  tow  protruding  from  the  eye  socket.  In  all  other 
respects— excepting  that  the  bill  is  unusually  depressed  and  the  fifth  pri- 
mary on  each  wing  white  to  its  base  —  the  bird  agrees  perfectly  with 
average  specimens  of  the  Black  Vulture.  That  it  is  merely  an  abnormally 
colored  example  of  that  species  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  its  peculiarities 
are  certainly  at  once  interesting  and  curious. — William  Brewster,  Cam' 
bridge^  Mass. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York.  —  In  my 
collection  is  a  specimen  of  an  Elanoides  forficatus^  mounted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gibson,  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  who  told  me  that  he  received  the 
dead  bird  July  17,  1886,  from  Mr.  Griffin  Haight,  and  that  by  dissecting 
the  bird  he  found  it  was  a  male.  Its  plumage  is  that  of  an  adult,  and  is  in 
partly  worn  and  moulting  condition.  Wing,  15.6  inches;  tail,  11.6, 
with  fork,  5.6. 

Mr.  Haight  has  a  little  house  on  a  newly  cleared  acre,  in  the  border  of  a 
large  wood-lot  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Pittstown,  about  sixteen 
miles  northeasterly  from  the  city  of  Troy,  and  there  breeds  fancy  fowls 
which  run  about  freely  in  the  clearing  and  ajacent  woods.  He  informs  me 
that  Hawks  trouble  his  fowls  ancj  carry  off  some  chickens,  and  on  the 
morning  of  July  16  he  staid  at  home  to  clean  out  a  few  of  the  Hawks,  and 
had  shot  three,  and  just  fired  at  another,  when  he  was  surprised  to  see, 
flying  up  from  the  woods  by  the  clearing,  a  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  such  as 
he  had  formerly  seen  in  South  Carolina.  The  Kite  flew  away  and  was 
gone  about  twenty  minutes  when  it  came  down  and  lit  on  the  dead 
stubby  top  of  a  tree  by  the  clearing.  Afler  a  few  minutes,  it  flew  up  out 
of  sight,  but  in  about  thirty  minutes  came  down  again  and  sat  on  the 
same  dead  tree-top  for  about  seven  minutes;  it  then  flew  up  again  out  of 
sight.  About  fifty  minutes  later,  two  Kites  came  down  together  and  lit  on 
the  same  dead  tree  stub.  As  he  started  toward  them  the  largest  Kite 
flew  away  in  a  flash,  and  as  he  went  nearer  the  other  Kite  darted  up 
overhead;  he  fired  and  killed  it,  and  sent  the  dead  bird  to  Mr.  Gibson  to 
be  mounted. 

Mr.  Haight  informs  me  that  he  has  since  seen  one  or  more  of  the  Kites 
around  a  pond  in  a  swamp  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  within  two  miles 
of  his  house  ;  once  on  July  29,  and  several  times  on  August  9.  He  also 
saw  at  a  distance,  on  dead  ash  trees  standing  in  the  swamp,  three  or  four 
birds  having  the  appearance  and  flight  of  Kites,  and  they  alighted  like 
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young  birds.  He  also  observed  one  of  the  Kites  iibout  twenty  rods  off, 
sitting  on  a  stub  in  the  pond,  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  He  also 
tells  me  that  on  August  30,  on  higher  ground,  within  a  mile  of  his  house, 
two  of  the  Kites  flew  past  him  within  fifty  yards,  and  afterward  coursed 
about  together  low  over  a  field  of  buckwheat,  as  if  catching  insects.  One 
of  these  Kites  had  a  \'cry  long  and  deeply  forked  tail,  and  was  larger  than 
the  other,  which  had  its  tail  but  little  forked  or  nearly  even  at  the  end. 
Two  other  persons  told  me  about  seeing  one  or  two  of  the  birds  at  or  near 
the  same  place. 

From  seeing  the  locality,  and  from  the  information  received,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  pair  of  Swallow-tailed  Kites  bred,  in  1S86,  in  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  at  about  latitude  42^53',  longitude  73°  33',  and  near  600 
feet  above  tide  water  level. — Austin  F.  Park,  Troy^  N.   T, 

The  Bam  Owl  at  Englewood,  N.  J. — At  about  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  26,  near  the  centre  of  a  tolerably  dense  wood,  I  start- 
ed from  its  roost  of  the  previous  night,  a  bird  I  was  unable  to  identify,  and 
which  eventually  escaped  me.  The  ground  and  bushes  beneath  the  tree 
from  which  it  had  flown  were  spattered  with  its  droppings,  some  of  them 
not  yet  dry,  and  here  a  number  of  feathers  were  found,  undoubtedly  shed 
by  the  bird  which  had  passed  the  night  above.  These  feathers,  the  basal 
half  of  a  primary,  a  covert  from  either  wing,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
were  forwarded  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  at  Washington,  who  has  kindly  iden- 
tified them  as  the  feathers  of  a  Barn  Owl  (Strix  pratincola). — Frank 
.M.  Chapman,  Engleivood,  N.  J. 

Carnivorous  Propensities  of  the  Crow  (^Corvus  americanus).  —  My 
neighbor,  Mr.  E.  M.  Davis,  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  live  pets,  and 
amongst  them  is  a  Crow,  reared  by  hand  from  the  nest  and  now  perhaps 
three  or  four  months  old.  He  manifests  the  usual  inquisitive  and  mis- 
chievous habits  of  the  species  in  confinement,  secreting  various  objects  for 
which  he  can  have  no  possible  use,  and  worrying  on  all  occasions  both 
the  cat  and  the  dog  of  the  premises,  by  picking  at  their  toes,  pulling  their 
tails,  etc.  He  seems  to  fear  nothing  but  a  small  rubber  hose  used  for 
sprinkling  purposes,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  which,  even  before  any 
water  was  thrown,  he  manifested  the  utmost  fright,  and  fled  to  the  house 
and  his  master  for  protection  ;  this  he  has  repeated  whenever  the  hose  ap- 
pears. Qiiery  :  Is  it  a  case  of  hereditary  fear  of  snakcsf  Qiiite  recently 
a  young  House  Sparrow  (^Passer  domcsficus),  not  fully  fledged,  was  cap- 
tured and  taken  into  the  happy  family,  pains  being  taken  to  keep  it  away 
from  the  cat^  but  not  from  the  Crow,  which,  at  its  first  introduction, 
pounced  upon  it  savagely,  seized  it  by  the  neck,  shook  it  as  a  terrier  does 
a  rat,  and  before  it  could  be  released  the  Sparrow  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
birds;  portions  of  it  being  eaten  by  its  destroyer.  As  the  Crow  had  been 
well  fed,  on  a  diet  embracing  meat,  grain,  and  vegetables,  the  killing  of 
the  Sparrow  would  seem  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  natural  propensities 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  pangs  of  hunger. — F.  W.  Langdon,  Cinctn- 
natty  Ohio. 
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On  the  Absence  of  Ammodramus  lecontei  from  Chester  County,  South 
Carolina,  during  the  Winter  of  1885-86. — Mr.  Brewster's  mention,  in 
the  July  number  of  'The  Auk,'  of  the  capture  of  an  example  of  Lccontc's 
Sparrow  in  the  lower  section  of  the  State,  during  the  past  winter,  is  of 
special  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  apparent  absence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester  C.  H.,  where  it  has  been  a  common  and  regular  visitor  for  sev- 
eral winters  past.  Being  desirous  of  fixing  the  date  of  its  arrival,  I  began 
to  look  for  it  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  continued  my  search 
with  great  thoroughness  through  the  entire  winter,  but  not  a  single  speci- 
men was  seen.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  unusually  mild,  and  the 
Grasshopper  Sparrow  was  found  up  to  the  14th  of  December — an  incident 
hitherto  unnoted  in  the  Piedmont  region.  January  brought  the  severest 
weather  known  for  years.  As  the  Arctic  wave  came  from  the  northwest, 
giving  a  temperature  10°  lower  in  Chester  than  in  New  York,  I  expected 
Leconte's  Sparrow  with  confidence,  and  kept  constantly  afield,  but  with- 
out success.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  during  this  peculiar  stress  of 
weather  the  Horned  Larks  and  other  boreal  birds,  which  frequently  favor 
us  with  their  presence  during  protracted  cold,  were  wholly  wanting. — 
Leverett  M.  Loomis,  Chester^  S.  C. 


Occurrence  of  Ammodramus  caudacutus  nelsoni  in  Massachusetts.— 
The  Nelson's  Finch  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  Allen,  from  near  Chi- 
cago, and  has  been  supposed  to  be  strictly  confined,  in  the  breeding  season, 
to  fresh  water  marshes.  Recently  Mr.  Ridgway  has  called  my  attention^ 
to  specimens  of  this  race  from  the  salt  marshes  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  raise  some  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  this  form.  The  spec- 
imens are  three  in  number,  collected  by  myself  as  far  back  as  1871.  Two 
were  taken  October  7,  and  their  occurrence  at  this  season,  though  interest- 
ing us  adding  a  new  bird  to  the  Massachusetts  list,  need  not  occasion  sur- 
prise, since  the  bird  has  been  taken  frequently  near  Sing  Sing,  New  York, 
bv  Dr.  Fisher,  and  is  known  to  occur  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
during  the  fall  migrations. 

The  third  specimen,  however,  occupies  a  different  status.  It  was  taken 
May  31.  the  lateness  of  which  date  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  it  being  a  migrant.  In  fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  took  eggs, 
supposed  tlien  to  belong  to  caudacutus  proper,  on  the  very  day  in  question. 

The  specimen  appears  on  comparison  to  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  inland  race,  and  though  not  so  typical  as  some  examples  from  Chi- 
cago, is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  others. 

Tiie  occurrence  of  this  single  specimen  on  the  coast  at  this  season  may 
of  course  bo  entirely  accidental.  The  bird  may  have  drifted  in,  and  finding 
the  locality  to  its  liking,  may  have  remained  to  breed,  mating  perhaps 
perforce  with  one  of  the  coast  form.  Those  having  Sharp-tailed  Finches  in 
their  collections  will  do  well  to  examine  their  series  thoroughly  with  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  status  of  the  two  forms. — H.  W.  Hknsuaw, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Occurrence  of  Chondestes  grammacus  about  Washington,  D.  C. — Up 
to  date  our  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Lark  Finch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Washington  18  limited  to  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  August  27,  1877,  and  the  observation  of  two  individuals  in 
the  Smithsonian  grounds,  during  the  summer  of  the  same  j»ear.  To  the 
above  is  to  be  added  the  capture  of  a  second  specimen,  an  adult  male, 
August  8,  1886,  by  the  writer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  cap- 
ture to  indicate  that  the  bird  was  not  an  *accidental.' — H.  W.  Henshaw, 
Washington^  D.  C, 

Lincoln's  Sparrow  and  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  in  Connecticut. — I 
have  recently  examined  a  female  Melosfiza  lincolni  taken  at  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1885,  by  Mr.  Willard  E.  Treat.  It  was  accidentally 
killed  when  shooting  Geotklyfis  trichas.  He  writes  that  on  April  24, 
1886,  he  winged  another  of  these  Sparrows  but  did  not  capture  it.  It  was 
in  thick  brush  and  extremely  shy. 

May  7,  1886,  Mr.  Treat  killed  a  female  Polioptila  ccFrulea  at  East  Hart- 
ford. It  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  willow.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  third  re- 
corded capture  of  this  Gnatcatcher  for  Connecticut. — Jno.  H.  Sage,  Port- 
land^ Conn. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  in  Wisconsin. — I  am  glad  to  record  the  cap- 
ture of  a  male  specimen  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  {^Ilvsferophona  ves- 
pertina)  at  DePere,  Wis.,  Nov.  28,  1885.  This  is  the  first  authentic  occur- 
rence of  the  species  in  Brown  County.  —  Samuel  Wells  Willard, 
DePere,   Wis. 

First  Plumage  of  the  Summer  Tanager  (^Piranga  rubra). — (Jnder- 
parts  whitish-bufF,  heavily  streaked  on  breast  with  dusky;  throat  and  abdo- 
men with  lighter  and  more  linear  streaks  of  the  same.  Under  tail-coverts 
reddish-buff  with  dark  streaks.  Head  and  upper  parts  dark  brownish  buff 
thickly  spotted  and  streaked  with  dusky.  Wings  showing  traces  of  dull 
red  and  green  on  primaries  and  secondaries.  The  first  and  second  wing- 
coverts  tipped  and  edged  with  buff,  forming  two  distinct  wing-bars. 

The  bird  (No.  20S4,  J,  Coll.  C  W.  Beckham),  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription is  taken,  was  shot  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  on  June  21,  and  was 
attended  by  both  parents. 

The  call-note  of  the  vounij  Tana<jer  is  very  different  from  anv  note  of 
the  adult  birds.  It  is  very  full  and  sonorous  and  faintly  suggestive  of  the 
Bluebird's  ordinary  whistle. — Charles  Wickliff  Beckham,  Bardstown^ 
Ky. 

Two  additional  Massachusetts  Specimens  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler 
(^Protonotaria  citrea). — At  the  time  of  recording*  the  Prothonotary  War- 
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bier  taken  May  9,  1886,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  ever  shoot  another  in 
Massachusetts.  During  the  following  August,  however,  I  took  two  more  in 
Concord,  one  August  17,  on  the  banks  of  the  main  river  about  a  mile  below 
the  town,  the  other  August  23.  on  the  Assabet,  within  fifty  jards  of  the 
spot  where  the  first  (May)  specimen  was  obtained.  The  first  of  these 
August  birds  was  a  young  female,  the  second  an  adult  male;  both  had 
completed  the  summer  moult  and  perfected  the  autumnal  plumage.  I  saw 
and  fully  identified  each  on  the  day  before  it  was  shot,  Mr.  Purdie  being 
with  me  on  one  occasion  (Aug.  22)  as  well  as  examining  the  freshly-killed 
specimen  next  day. 

Both  birds  were  restless  and  rather  shy,  flitting  from  place  to  place, 
frequently  crossing  and  recrossing  the  narrow  stream.  For  the  most  part 
they  kept  well  up  in  the  trees,  seeming  to  prefer  the  denser  foliaged  ones, 
especially  the  swamp  oaks  {^ucrcus  bicolor)  among  the  broad,  dark  leaves 
of  which  they  concealed  themselves  so  successfully  that  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  even  a  glimpse  at  them.  They  seemed  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  strange  surroundings,  as  indeed  they  might  well  be,  for 
both  the  Concord  and  Assabet  Rivers,  with  their  denselv-wooded  banks 
and  half-submerged  thickets  of  black  willows  and  button  bushes,  afford 
plenty  of  just  such  places  as  the  Prothonotary  delights  in  at  the  South  and 
West. 

V^iewed  in  the  light  of  this  later  experience  the  status  of  the  Prothono- 
tary Warbler  as  a  Massachusetts  bird  presents  an  interesting  problem. 
The  May  specimen,  considered  apart,  might  be  consistently  treated  as  a 
chance  straggler  from  the  South,  especially  as  it  occured  just  after  a  storm 
which  prevailed  along  our  entire  eastern  coast;  but  the  appearance  of  two 
others,  one  of  them  a  young  bird,  in  the  same  locality,  at  the  height  of  the 
return  migration,  seems  to  indicate  that  during  1S86,  at  least,  there  has 
been  a  regular,  if  limited,  flight  into  and  from  New  England,  and  that  the 
species  has  actually  bred  either  within  or  to  the  northward  of  this  region. 
That  such  a  visitation  is  of  annual  recurrence  is  more  doubtful,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  Prothono- 
tary is  a  bird  of  peculiar  habits  and  tastes,  and  that  the  haunts  which  it 
loves  are,  in  this  region,  neither  numerous  nor  often  visited  by  collectorN. 
— William  Urkwster,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

An  Earlier  Occurrence  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  in  Massachusetts. 

— In  the  last  issue  of  'The  Auk'  my  friend  Mr.  Brewster,  announces  his 
taking  a  Prototiotaria  citrea  in  Concord,  very  properly  considering  it  the 
first  for  the  State,  and  I  am  aware  that  he  will  in  tlie  October  nnml>cr 
record  his  capture  of  two  more  in  the  same  town,  one  of  which  1  had  the 
great  i)leasure  of  Nceing  alive  as  well  as  afterwards  handling  in  the  flesh. 
Let  ine  note  a  fourth  specimen  that  I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
George  Dwelley.  lie  assures  me  that  he  shot  the  bird,  a  male,  from  the 
foliage  overhanging  a  creek,  it  falling  into  the  water.  This  was  in 
spring,  sfNerul  years  ago,  but  not  previous  to  18S0,  in  the  town  of  South 
Abiii'tou,  Pl\  mouth  Countv. — H.  A.   Pukdik,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Csu'olina  Wren  in  Connecticut. —  Mr.  Willard  E.  Treat  writes  me 
that  he  took  a  male  Thryothorus  /«e/£>v/W«/««5  at  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
March  i8,  i8S6.  It  was  in  good  condition,  and  had'been  seen  since  Feb- 
ruary 15  among  some  thick  brush  and  tall  weeds.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
third  capture  of  this  bird  in  Connecticut. — Jno.  H.  Sage,  Portland^ 
Conn, 

The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  in  Kentucky  in  Summer. — On  July  16, 
while  'taking  my  ease'  in  a  hammock,  I  saw  a  small  bird  skipping  about 
the  uppermost  branches  of  an  adjacent  pine  tree.  Not  being  able  to  iden- 
tify it,  my  ever-ready  .22  cal.  cane-gun  was  brought  into  requisition,  when 
down  came  a  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  (^Sitta  canadensis).  Its  presence  at 
this  latitude  (37°  52')  and  altitude  (650  feet  above  tide-water)  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  very  singular,  and  remains  to  be  explained.  Upon  dis- 
section the  bird  proved  to  be  a  female.  The  ovaries  were  much  contracted 
but  plainly  discernible. — C.  W.  Beckham,  Bardstown,  Ky. 

Singular  nesting  site  of  Wilson's  Thrush. — It  has  long  been  a  problem 
as  to  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  old  tin  cans  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  preserved  in,  but  it  is  now  partially  solved  by  a  pair  of  Wilson's 
Thrushes  choosing  one  to  place  its  nest  in.  My  two  sons  in  passing 
through  a  piece  of  woods  where  this  species  is  quite  common,  boy-like, 
kicked  an  old  can  lying  on  the  ground  when,  to  their  astonishment,  they 
made  the  discovery  that  it  contained  a  nest  and  three  eggs  of  the  above 
species.  The  can  rested  on  its  side,  the  birds  going  in  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  cover  (the  entire  end  not  having  been  cut).  The  nest  was  very 
wet  and  the  eggs  were  addled,  evidently  having  been  deserted,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  in  early  June.  Unfortunately  one  Qg^r  was  broken  and  the 
other  two  badly  damaged,  but  the  nest  is  perfect  and  the  materials  are 
typical  of  this  species. — H.  B.  Bailey,  South  Orange,  N.  y. 

The  Eastern  Bluebird  at  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado. — Four  Eastern  Blue- 
birds (Sia/ia  sta/is),  two  of  each  sex,  were  first  seen  here  May  24  of  this 
vear.  One  male  I  collected,  one  female  was  killed  bv  a  cat.  I  found  the 
nest  of  the  other  pair  June  25.  The  young  were  then  two-thirds  grown. 
Old  birds  and  young  left  July  14.  The  late  arrival  and  nesting  of  these 
birds  at  this  place  where,  during  the  four  years  I  have  been  stationed  here 
none  have  been  seen,  seems  unusual. 

»S.  arctira  is  abundant  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  stays  a  few  days 
only.  vS.  mcxiciuia  is  not  found  here. — P.  M.  Thome,  Capt.  22nd  Inf.^ 
Fort  Lyon,  Col. 

Three  Interesting  Birds  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History : 

'  Ammodramus  leconteii,  Helinaia   swainsonii,    and    Saxicola    oenanthe. 

— As  is    well    known,  Leconte's    Sparrow    was    described    by    Audubon 

(Birds  of  America,  VII,  p.  338,  pi.  488)  in  1843,  from  a  specimen  obtained 

on  the  Upper  Missouri.     Audubon  says:  *'Although  we  procured  several 
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specimens  of  this  pretty  little  Sharp-tailed  Finch,  I  have  at  present  onlr 
one  by  me,  a  fine  male,  however,  shot  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bell,  of  New  York,  on 
the  24th  of  May."  He  gives  its  habitat  as  "Upper  Missouri  prairies. 
Common."  Professor  Baird,  in  1858.  says  (Birds  of  North  America,  1858. 
p.  452)  :  "I  am  obliged  to  copy  the  description  of  this  rare  Sparrow  from 
Mr.  Audubon,  as  I  have  no  skin  at  hand.  The  type  of  the  species  was  pre- 
sented to  me  bv  Mr.  Audubon,  but  it  has  somehow  been  mislaid.'*  In  the 
'History  of  North  American  Birds'  (Vol.  I,  1874,  p.  552)  a  second  specimen 
is  recorded  as  having  been  "received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
Washington  Co.,  Texas,  collected  by  Dr.  Lincecum,"  but  **in  very  poor 
condition,  having  been  skinned  for  an  alcoholic  preparation  and  does  not 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  colors."  This,  then,  was  the  only 
specimen  known  to  be  extant  when  the  species  was  re-discovered  in  1873 
by  Dr.  Coues.  "near  Turtle  Mountain,  on  the  border  of  Dakota,  latitude 
39°,"  where  a  number  were  found  together  on  August  9 — the  only  occa- 
sion when  they  were  noticed.  The  subsequent  remarkable  history  of  this 
long  lost  species  need  not  be  recounted,  it  having  been  found  of  late  in 
numbers  from  the  Upper  Missouri  region  to  as  far  south  and  east  as  South 
Carolina. 

A  specimen  in  the  Maximilian  Collection  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  proves  that  a  second  specimen  was 
really  extant  during  this  long  interval.  It  still  bears  the  original  label  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  Prince,  as  follows:  "Ammodramus  LeContci 
Audub.  (Eniberiza  Audub.)  Missouri.  Mas."  In  the  manuscript  Cata- 
logue of  the  Maximilian  Collection  (p.  171,  genus  515,  sp.  3)  it  is  recorded 
as  follows:  "[Coturniculus]  Lecontei  Audub.:  Bp. ;  (Ammodramus  Lc- 
contei  Gray).  Nord  America,  am  oberer  Missouri."  There  is  no  further 
clue  to  its  history,  but  doubtless  it  was  taken  by  the  Prince  on  his  North 
American  journey,  1S32-34,  and  hence  some  ten  years  before  the  discovery 
of  the  species  by  Audubon.  As  the  Maximilian  Collection  was  transferred 
to  the  American  Museum  in  1S70,  this  specimen  was  in  New  York  City 
for  three  years  prior  to  the  re-discovery  of  the  species  by  Dr.  Coues. 

The  specimen  (No.  1916)  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  though 
doubtless  taken  not  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Another  specimen  of  historic  interest  in  the  collection  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the  original  Bachmanian  specimens 
of  Swainson's  Warbler  (No.  25.348).  This  is  from  the  Elliot  Collection, 
Mr.  Elliot  havinjj  rcrcived  it  from  Professor  Baird. 

A  third  specimen,  of  much  local  interest,  is  an  example  (No.  1236.  9ad.) 
of  a  Whcatcar  {Sax/fo/a  a:nanthe).  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot, 
taken  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  but  the  date  of  capture  is  not  given.  It  ap- 
pears not  ♦o  have  been  previously  recorded. — J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mms. 
2^"itt.  I/ii>t.,   AVtc    Vork  City. 

Four  Rare  Birds  in  Northern  California:  Yellow  Rail,  Emperor  Goose, 
European  Widgeon,  and  Sabine's  RufTed  Grouse. — While  on  the  coast 
of  Northern  California  in  December,  1885,  I  visited  the  ornithological  col- 
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lections  of  Mr.  Charles  Fiebig,  who  lives  at  Eureka,  on  Humboldt  Bay. 
As  Mr.  Fiebig  had  informed  me  upon  my  arrival,  that  all  his  birds  had 
been  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  Bay,  I  was  surprised  and  interested 
to  find  in  his  collection  specimens  of  the  Yellow  Rail,  the  Emperor  Goose, 
the  European  Widgeon,  and  Sabine's  Rufted  Grouse,  which  I  saw  at  once 
were  rather  extra -limital  species,  particularly  the  first  two.  Mr.  Fiebig*s 
account  of  these  was  as  follows  (transcribed  from  my  note  book)  : 

Porzana  noveboracensis.  One  specimen  18S4,  shot  on  the  marsh  at  the 
mouth  of  Freshwater  Creek,  flowing  into  Humboldt  Bay.  .  A  pair  were 
seen  but  only  one  secured. 

Philacte  canagica.  One  specimen  obtained  on  the  bay  in  the  winter  of 
1884.     Others  seen  at  long  intervals. 

Mareca  penelope.  One  specimen  shot  on  the  bay  in  the  winter  of  18S4. 
The  only  record  of  its  occurrence  there,  according  to  Mr.  Fiebig  and  the 
sportsmen  of  Eureka. 

Bonasa  sabinii.  Only  one  specimen  in  the  collection,  but  met  with 
on  several  occasions  in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  surrounding  redwood 
forest. 

Mr.  Fiebig,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  a  German  who  came  to  America 
about  1850,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  wagon-making,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, until  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  and 
afterward  settled  in  California.  While  living  in  Washington  he  became 
acquainted  with  North  American  birds  b^'  studying  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lections. He  is  a  taxidermist  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  but  prac- 
tices the  art  only  as  a  pastime.  His  method  of  mounting  is  unique;  after 
removing  the  skin,  he  carves  a  model  of  the  bird's  body  in  soft  wood,  with 
great  exactness.  The  tf^^y  is  then  covered  with  the  skin,  and  the  bird, 
after  the  eyes  are  added,  is  conxplete.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  is  done 
with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  the  results  secured  by  this  method  are  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Fiebig  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  as  a 
Duck  hunter  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  when  a  boy. — Chas.  H. 
TowNSEND,  Smithsonian  Institution^  Washington^  D,  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[ComsponcUnts  are  requested  to  write  briefly  and  to  the  point.    No  attention  will 

be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.'] 

The  Classification  of  the  Macrochires. 

[Second  Letter.] 

To  THE  Editors  of  the  Auk: — 

Sirs:  If  the  valuable  space  in  the  section  reserved  for  your  corres- 
pondence will  admit  of  it,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  criti- 
cism passed  upon  my  classification  of  the  Macrochires,  so  far  as  I  defined 
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it  in  my  contribution  to  the  'P.  Z.  S.'  (1885),  by  Doctor  Stejneger  in  the 
July  number  of 'The  Auk.' 

Dr.  Stejneger  asks,  ''Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  overlooked  the 
many  points  in  which  Swallows  and  Swifts  disagree  outside  of  the  skel- 
eton .?"  To  this  I  can  answer  that  I  duly  took  into  consideration  all  of 
those  characters,  both  internal  and  external,  now  generally  known  to  us, 
when  I  came  to  draw  up  my  conclusions  in  the  'P.  Z.  S.*  memoir,  wherein, 
as  the  Doctor  remarks,  the  skeletal  characters  alone  appear  to  have  swayed 
me  in  my  decisions.  I  am  net  only  conversant  with  the  ^'•many  points**  of 
difference  existing  between  Swallows  and  Swifts,  but  am  becoming  more 
convinced  every  day  of  the  ^many^  many  points*  of  structural  difference  ex- 
isting between  the  Trochili  and  Cypseli. 

Further  along  in  his  criticism,  when  reviewing  for  my  benefit  some  of 
the  more  prominent  differences  existing  between  the  Swallows  and  Swifts, 
as  Dr.  Stejneger  comprehends  their  structure,  he  contends  that  "internally 
they  differ  in  a  great  number  of  points,  but  we  shall  only  mention  that  the 
Swifts  have  a  sternum,  while  the  Swallows  have  the  manubrium  bifurcate 
and  the  posterior  border  deeply  two-notched.**  Reading  this  sentence  over 
carefullv  a  number  of  times  I  must  confess  that  its  author  docs  not  make 
quite  clear  to  my  mind  the  kind  of  comparison  he  wishes  to  institute  be- 
tween the  sternum  of  a  Swift  and  a  Swallow.  No  one  probably  will  deny 
*'that  the  Swifts  have  a  sternum,*'  though  many  might  take  exception  to 
the  remark  that  that  bone  was  '* two-notched"  in  the  Swallows.  To  be 
sure  it  has  a  pair  of  notches  in  its  xiphoidal  extremity;  but  as  generally 
described,  the  two-notched  sternum  is  seen  in  such  forms  as  Picus. 

Again,  Dr.  Stejneger  asks  me  in  his  criticism,  *'but  what  differences 
arc  there  in  the  Swifts'  flight  from  that  of  the  Swallows'  that  should  have 
caused  such  a  remarkable  modification  towards  the  Humming-bh^ds.^" 
(p.  406).  My  answer  to  this  question  will  also  constitute  a  reply  to  the  two 
succeeding  questions  of  my  critic,  as  it  will,  I  hope,  still  further  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  systematists  the  warning,  already  given  in  my  'P.  Z.  S.' 
memoir,  that  the  similarities  of  certain  structures  existing  between  the 
Cypseli  and  Trochili  arc  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  modification  of  these 
structures  gradually  brought  about  by  the  habits  or  actions  of  the  forms 
in  question.  Surely  Dr.  Stejneger  would  never  have  asked  the  question  I 
^ave  first  quoted  from  him  if  he  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  compare 
in  nature  the  tlights  of  two  such  birds  for  example  as  Micropus  melanoleu- 
cu$  and  Tachycincta  thalassina.  Many  a  time  have  I  stood  in  the  deep, 
rocky  caflons  of  New  Mexico,  and  seen  one  of  the  former  birds  pitch  down 
from  its  dizzy  position  in  the  air  above,  with  a  velocity  that  taxed  the  very 
eye  of  the  observer  to  follow,  to  its  nest  in  the  side  of  the  precipice  below; 
check  itself  suddenly  at  its  entrance;  hover  for  an  instant,  like  a  Hum- 
mingbird over  a  flower,  with  its  wings  in  rapid  motion,  then  enter, — to 
be  gone  but  a  moment, —  when  it  makes  its  appearance  again  as  if  shot 
from  a  gun,  to  be  off  with  the  swiftness  of  the  bullet.  How  different  is  all 
this  from  the  tlight  of  the  pretty  little  Violet-green  Swallow,  with  it  slight 
and  easy  motion,  rarely  hurried  and  never  precipitous  I 
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sideration  of  external  characters  and  obscure  points  in  synonomy,  as  Dr. 
Stejneger  has  so  ably  done  for  us,  expressing  himself  as  he  does  in  the 
criticism  of  my  memoir  by  saying,  ''A  natural  system  cannot  be  based 
upon  one  single  set  of  characters ;  all  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered, 
whether  they  are  external  or  internal,  before  we  can  hope  to  understand 
the  true  relationship  of  the  different  groups"  (p.  406).  This  is  precisely, 
indeed  the  words  are  quite  the  echo  of,  what  I  have  taught,  and  my  senti- 
ments for  a  number  of  years  past,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  leading  paragraphs  in  my  "Osteology  of  the  Cathartidie,"  published 
in  1883  in  Hayden's  Twelfth  Annual,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Very  respectfully, 
/v.   Wingate,  New  Mexico,  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

4th  August,  1886. 

Erratum. — In  Dr.  Shufeldt's  letter  in  the  July 'Auk,*  p.  414,  for  "nine," 
in  the  first  line  of  the  letter,  read  mine. — Edd. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologist's  Union  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  Tuesday,  November  16,  and  following  days.  A  very  in- 
teresting meeting  is  anticipated,  and  a  much  larger  attendance  than  usual 
of  both  Active  and  Associate  Members  is  expected.  The  meeting  will  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of  scientific  papers. 
There  will  be  in  addition  the  usual  reports  of  committees. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Langdon,  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  preparation  a  work  on  'Ohio 
Valley  Birds,'  which  he  hopes  to  have  soon  ready  for  the  press.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  birds  of  the  region  drained  by  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Besides  some  matter  relating  to  ornithology  in  general,  it 
will  include  descriptions  and  life  histories  of  Ohio  Valley  birds. 

A  'Manual  of  North  American  Birds,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  is  an- 
nounced as  in  press,  to  be  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  and,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger  announces  his  intention  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1886,  p.  99)  ''to  write  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  guide  to  Japan- 
ese ornithology,  with  ample  descriptions  of  all  the  known  forms  from 
original  Japanese  specimens."  Finding  his  material  for  the  work  still 
incomplete  he  earnestly  requests  assistance  in  gathering  it,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The  work 
will   be  based  primarily  on  the  Blakiston  and  Jouy  collections  of  Japanese 
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birds  in  the  National  Museum,  which  is  desirous  of  obtaining  bv  ex- 
change specimens  necessar)^  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Japanese  Avian 
fauna.  Specimens  loaned  to  Dr.  Stejneger  in  aid  of  his  work  will  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  possible  without  expense  to  the  owner. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammology  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Division, 
has  issued  four  circulars  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Division.  No.  i 
is  in  relation  to  the  *Food-Habits  of  Birds';  No.  2  is  *On  the  English 
Sparrow/  and  is  accompanied  with  a  'Schedule* of  inquiries;  No.  3  is 
'On  the  Economic  Relations  of  Mammals';  No.  4  is  ^Instructions  for  the 
collection  of  Stomachs,'  of  both  birds  and  Mammals.  Dr.  Merriam's 
chief  scientific  assistants  are  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  Prof.  Walter  B.  Barrows, 
the  latter  recently  instructor  in  Natural  History  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn. 

The  a.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  North  American  Birds 
has  resumed  its  meetings,  and  proposes  to  issue  soon  a  short  Bulletin 
on  the  subject  of  its  work,  with  special  reference  to  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  birds. 

Professor  Eugen  von  Boeck,  Director  of  the  Central  School  of  Bolivia, 
member  of  the  International  Ornithological  Committee,  and  a  naturalist 
who  for  thirty  years  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  his- 
torv  of  South  America,  died  on  the  30th  of  January,  1886,  in  Cochabamba. 
after  a  single  day's  illness  from  a  choleraic  attack.  His  researches  were 
mainly  ornithological,  and  as  early  as  1855  he  published  in  'Naumannia' 
a  paper  on  the  birds  of  Bolivia.  His  last  contributions  were  papers  on  the 
birds  of  the  valley  of  Cochabamba,  published  in  the  'Mittheilungen  des 
ornithologische  Vereins  in  Wien'  in  1884.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  Taczanowski's  *Ornithologie  du  P^rou,' 
He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  briefer  ornithological  communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding  many  other  pressing  engagements,  he  devoted 
much  time  for  many  years  to  the  study  of  South  American  ornithology. 
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Anatomists  have  long  known  that  in  avian  forms,  such  as  the  Cvpseli 
and  Trochili,  wherein  thepowersof  flight  have  through  time  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  velocity,  that  it  is  nec- 
essarily accompanied  by  corresponding  modifications  of  structure,  such  as 
a  deepening  of  the  sternal  keel,  and  changes  **in  the  shape  of  the  hume- 
rus and  its  processes,"  as  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Stejneger.  That  the 
corresponding  "processes"  have  become  more  conspicuous  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  think  for  a  moment  and  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  they  probably  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  corresponding  muscles 
involved  in  the  flight.  In  other  words,  when  we  come  to  sift  out  the  char- 
acters wherein  the  Cypseli  and  Trochili /r/«cf))^///y  agree  we  find  them  to 
be  just  such  ones  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  and  in  each  instance 
are  found  to  be  structural  characters,  the  modifications  of  which  are  due  to 
similar  habits  of  the  forms  in  question,  but  this  by  no  means  satisfies  my 
mind  that  the  groups  should  be,  or  are  closely  affined.  I  think  sometimes  tax- 
onomists  too  oflen  lose  sight  of  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  class  Aves  in 
time,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  show  relationship  of  the  remnants  of  ex- 
isting forms  or  groups  in  recent  times,  overlook  the  great  gaps  that  prob- 
ably exist  among  the  twigs  of  the  branches  and  stems  that  represent  the 
tree  of  their  pedigree. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Stejneger's  warning  against  placing  too  much  re- 
liance upon  the  skeletal  characters  for  our  guidance,  I  must  still  insist 
that  the  characters  (as  we  find  them  in  forms  which  we  are  comparing)  of 
the  skull  and  axial  skeleton  are  among  the  most  reliable  if  not  the  most 
reliable  we  have.  If  there  be  better  ones  in  any  vertebrate  organization  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  yet  to  have  met  with  them.  If  I  find  that 
the  number  of  vrr/er^r^?  constantly  differed  in  any  two  birds,  and  their  skulls 
are  of  a  radically  different  type,  why  I  would  no  more  be  swayed  from  my 
opinion  that  they  were  members  of  a  different  order,  as  orders  are  re- 
garded in  ornithology,  than  I  could  be  brought  to  the  belief  that  anatomical 
characters  are  valueless  in  taxonomy.  Certainly  finding  an  additional 
pair  of  primaries  or  secondaries  in  the  wing,  in  either  case,  would  have 
but  little  weight  towards  altering  my  first  opinion,  based  as  I  say,  on 
what  I  had  found  in  the  cranium  and  column.  Now  to  take  the  skull 
of  a  Swift  and  a  Hummingbird  as  an  example,  ally  absolutely  «//,  of  the 
leading  characters  as  we  find  them  in  the  representatives  of  these  two 
groups  are  at  variance  while  quite  a  number  of  these  characters  agree  in 
this  part  of  the  skeleton  with  the  Swallows  and  Swifls,  and  others  can 
eavily  be  shown  in  the  latter  birds  to  be  demonstrable  departures  due, 
probably,  to  unknown  causes  from  the  typical  passerine  ones. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  memoir  in  the  'P.  Z.  S.'  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  (Macrochires)  has  come  to  my  hands,  thanks  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  and  associate  members,  and  others.  A 
superficial  examination  of  some  of  this  but  satisfies  me  of  the  correctness 
of  my  first  conclusions,  and  if  those  conclusions  are  to  be  modified  at  all  it 
will  be  in  regard  to  the  Swifts,  which  I  think  can  be  shown  to  be  a  group  of 
birds  also  entitled  to  a  separate  order,  as  orders  go  in  systematic  ornithology, 
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as  well  as  the  Trochili  and  Caprimulgi.  This  order  Cvp*cU  would  stand 
between  the  Trochili  and  Passeres,  but  as  I  am  soon  to  have  mv  second 
contribution  to  this  subject  in  hand,  all  such  questions  will  therein  be 
considered. 

I  have  a  large  collection  of  alcoholics  now  at  my  disposal,  and  am  only 
waiting  to  secure  a  better  assortment  of  the  Nightjars  and  Trogons  before 
undertaking  the  work,  or  rather  pushing  it,  as  man}r  of  the  drawings  are 
already  completed. 

In  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to  say  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
this  subject  that  I  deem  it  quite  a  possible  thing  that  an  offshoot  may  have 
taken  place  from  the  common  stock  Passeres,  near  the  Swallows,  as  would 
in  time  have  produced  our  typically  modern  Swifts.  I  can  picture  how  these 
forms  at  first  may  have  had  some  change  in  their  environment  as  demand- 
ed an  increase  of  the  power  of  flight.  This  would  demand  an  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  muscles  involved  therein,  and  finally  we  would  find  just 
such  changes  in  the  bones  to  which  these  muscles  are  attached  as  we  in 
reality  do  in  existing  Cypseli.  So  that  the  enlarged  pectorals,  the  deep 
keel  to  the  sternum  and  its  unnotched  xiphoidal  extremity,  the  short  hume- 
rus of  the  arm,  with  its  conspicuous  processes,  are  all  examples  of  physio- 
logical adaptations  of  structure.  So  there  may  have  come  down  to  us  an 
entirely  different  group  of  birds,  as  the  Hummers,  of  very  different  origin, 
which  group  may  have  had  the  same  factor  thrown  into  its  environment, 
somewhere  in  time,  that  demanded  an  increase  in  the  power  of  flight,  and 
as  a  consequence  we  find  a  similar  modification  of  the  parts  involved. 
But  when  we  come  to  critically  examine  and  compare  the  modified  parts 
we  may  find,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  Hummers  and  Swifts,  that 
although  the  same  end  has  been  very  prettily  arrived  at  by  the  changes  in 
the  structures,  yet  at  the  same  time  quite  different  forms  of  the  several 
and  corresponding  parts  had  been  the  result  of  it  all.  The  first  compari- 
son, with  the  views  of  pointing  out  the  relationships  of  such,  and  existing 
groups,  wherein  the  fundamental  characters  are  masked  by  such  deceptive 
similarities,  constitute  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  systen^atic 
zooloiiv.  In  the  comparisons,  it  is  bv  no  means  necessarv  to  eliminate 
thcni,  but  simply  we  must  be  guided  in  our  conclusions  by  what  the  sum 
of  all  the  morphological  characters  of  the  forms  under  comparison  go  to 
sliow. 

It  is  really  no  valid  reason  that  we  should  retiiin  in  the  same  order. 
were  vos^ol^  so  classified,  two  kinds  of  them,  simply  because  they  might 
brith  happen  to  possc*«s  "deep  keels"  and  "short  shafts"  connecting  their 
wheels  with  their  motive  pr)wers.  for  one  of  these  vessels  might  be  driven 
bv  steam  and  the  other  by  some  other  force,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
one  might  >1h)W  an  additional  blade  or  two  in  either  of  its  wheels  Cwings) 
or  perhaps  have  a  different  style  of  rudder  (tail),  and  yet  the  fundamenta 
ditferenres  bo  very  great  and  justify  us  in  widely  separating  them  in  any 
scheme  of  ila>-sirication. 

In  conclusion  1  must  express  my  satisfaction  at  finding  one  who  has 
perhaps  thus  far  devoted  his  best  energies  in  avian  taxonomy  to  the  con- 
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Centurus  caymanensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  white;  crown  and 
nape  bright  crimson  red;  a  tinge  of  red  at  the  nostrils;  throat  dull  white, 
shading  into  brownish  white  on  the  breast  and  belly;  a  patch  of  crimson 
red  at  the  vent;  back  banded  with  dull  white  and  black;  rump  dull  white, 
marked  irregularly  with  black;  quills  dark  brown,  heavily  blotched  with 
white  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  webs;  secondaries  and, some  of  the 
inner  primaries  heavily  marked  with  white ;  tail  brownish  black,  faintly 
tipped  with  tawny  brown,  the  outer  pair  and  two  central  feathers  blotched 
with  dull  white;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male,  but  lacks  the  red  crown,  having  only 
a  nuchal  patch  of  that  color. 

Length,  8.60;  wing,  5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.50. 

This  species  lacks  the  black  superciliary  mark  which  is  found  in  both 
the  Cuban  and  Bahama  species. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Mimocichla  ravida,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Bill  large ;  general  plumage  dull  ashy  or  brownish  plumbe- 
ous ;  no  stripes  on  the  throat  which  is  the  same  color  M  the  breast,  a  patch 
of  dull  white  on  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts;  three. outer  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white  on  the  inner  webs;  bill,  bare  space  around  the  eye,  and 
legs  orange  red ;  iris  dull  red. 

Length,  9.50;  wing,  5.25;  tail,  4.40;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  go. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Quiscalus  caymanensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — General  plumage  purplish  black  showing  a  greenish  gloss 
on  the  back  aud  rump;  wing-feathers  showing  a  faint  greenish  gloss;  quills 
and  tail  black;  bill  and  feet  black;  iris  yellow. 

Length.  9.75;  wing,  5.30;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill,  i.xo. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Spindalis  salvini,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  black  ;  a  superciliary  and  malai 
stripe  of  white;  a  patch  of  yellowish  orange  on  the  upper  throat,  sepa- 
rated from  the  white  malar  stripe  by  a  line  of  black  which  reaches  the 
breast:  chin  dull  white;  lower  throat,  and  breast  chestnut;  back  dark 
olive,  separated  from  the  black  of  the  head  by  a  chestnut  collar;  lower 
back  yellowish;  a  patch  of  chestnut  on  the  carpus;  rump  brownish 
orange;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  white;  tail  bhick,  the  two  outer 
feathers  heavily  marked  with  white;  the  third  feather  tipped  with  white 
on  the  inner  web,  the  two  central   feathers   narrowly  edged  with  white  on 
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the  inner  webs;  bill  horn  color;  feet  slate  brown.  General  appearance  of 
Spindalis  pretrii  hut  having  the  bill  heavier  and  throat  marking  un- 
like those  of  that  species,  besides  other  minor  differenccb. 

Length,  5.50;  wing,  3.35;  tail,  2.75;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  .50. 

Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

I  have  dedicated  this  species  to  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  of  London, 
Enghmd. 

Vireo  alleni,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Above  dull  olive,  showing  a  dull  yellow  tinge  on  the  fore- 
head ;  a  stripe  of  .yellow  from  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye,  the  jrcllow 
showing  on  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids;  entire  under  surface  dull  yellow* 
tinged  with  olive  on  the  flanks  and  sides;  two  distinct  yellowish  white 
wing-bands;  quills  dark  brown,  most  of  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish 
green  on  the  outer  webs.  Tail  brown,  showing  faint  olive  edgings  on  the 
outer  webs;  bill  horn  color;  legs  dark  brown  or  slaty  brown. 

Length,  4.10;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  1.85;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .45. 

Habitat.  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies.  This  interesting 
species  is  dedicated  to  my  friend  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Myiarchus  denigratus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  dark  blackish  brown ;  back  dull  olive 
brown;  sides  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown,  slightly 
lighter  than  the  crown ;  throat  and  breast  ash  gray,  shading  into  dull 
yellowish  white  on  the  belly  and  crissum ;  quill,  very  dark  brown,  some  of 
the  feathers  edged  with  very  pale  rufous;  tail-feathers  dark  brown  edged 
with  pale  rufous  on  the  inner  webs;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  6.25;  wing,  3.15;  tail, 3.00;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .60. 

Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Til  is  is  a  very  dark  species,  easily  distinguished  from  any  other 
West  Indian  form. 

Icterus  bairdi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Front  of  face  and  throat  black;  undcrparts  bright  yellow; 
back  dull  yellow,  showing  a  faint  tinge  of  olive  on  the  upper  back;  tail 
and  wings  black;  lesser  wing-coverts  bright  yellow,  greater  secondary 
wing-cove^t^  pure  white,  forming  a  broad  white  wing-patch,  some  of  thi 
inner  primaries  delicately  edged  with  white,  showing  more  clearly  on  the 
inner  secondaries;   bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  7.25;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .85. 
H.vbitat. — Grand  Cavman,  VV^est  Indies. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THIRTEEN    NEW   SPECIES    OF 

BIRDS   FROM    THE   ISLAND  OF    GRAND 

CAYMAN,   WEST   INDIES. 

BY    CHARLES    B.    CORY. 

Certhiola  sharpei,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Throat  ash  gray,  darker  than  in  C  caboti,  or  bahamcnsis 
but  much  lighter  \.\i-SiXi  Jlaveola\  underparts  yellow,  brightest  upon  the 
breast  and  dullest  with  a  slight  olive  tinge  on  the  belly  and  flanks;  top  of 
the  head  and  stripe  through  the  eye  dull  black ;  superciliary  stripe  white; 
back  dull  black  showing  an  ashy  tinge;  rump  yellow;  quills  dark  brown,, 
edged  with  white ;  carpus  edged  with  bright  yellow ;  tail  tipped  with  white, 
heaviest  on  the  outer  feathers ;  bill  and  feet  dull  black. 

Length,  4.10;  wing,  2.45;  tail,  1.80;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  52. 

Habitat.     Ishind  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  species  to  Mr.  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  of  London,  England. 

Dendroica  vitellina,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Somewhat  resembling  D.  discolor  \n  general  appearance  but 
larger  and  having  the  entire  underparts  bright  yellow  with  no  black  streaks 
on  the  sides  but  showing  traces  of  olive  on  the  sides  and  flanks.  Upper 
parts  dull  green,  pale  yellowish  green  on  the  rump;  quills  dark  brown 
edged  with  pale  yellowish  green  on  outer  webs;  inner  webs  edged  with 
dull  white ;  a  distinct  wing-band  of  yellow;  tail-feathers  edged  with  yel- 
lowish-green on  the  outer  webs;  two  outer  feathers  heavily  marked  with 
white  on  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  webs,  narrowly  showing  on  the 
third  feather;  a  superciliary  line  of  bright  yellow  nearly  if  not  quite  reach- 
ing the  occiput;  bill  horn  color;  feet  dull  black. 

Length,   4.30;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.10;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  50. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 
Chrysotis  caymanensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Resembles  C.  leucoccphalus,  but  diflers  from  that  species 
greatly  in  the  markings  of  the  throat  and  head;  forehead  dull  yellowish 
white,  not  reaching  the  eye;  feathers  of  the  head  bluish  geeen,  tipped 
and  edged  with  dull  black;  cheeks  bright  crimson  red,  the  feathers  mixed 
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with  j^reon  in  some  specimens;  throat  pale  red,  the  feathers  broadly  edged 
with  yellow;  underparts  bluish  green,  marked  with  dull  red  on  the  sides 
and  belly;  the  feathersof  the  breast  and  belly  edged  with  dull  black  :quilU 
heavily  edged  with  blue  on  the  outer  webs,  inner  webs  dark  brown;  tail 
yellowish  green,  the  outer  web  of  outer  feather  pale  blue,  the  basal 
portion  of  inner  webs  heavily  marked  with  dark  red. 
Length,  ii ;  wing,  8;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  1.05. 
Hahitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Colaptes  gundlachi,  sp.  nov. 

Si».  Char. — Resembles  Colaftes  chrysocaulosus  but  is  smaller,  the  yellow 
of  the  quills  and  tail  mnch  brighter;  under  surface  of  outer  tail  feathers 
distinctly  banded  ;  feathers  of  the  rump  white,  heavily  blotched  with  black: 
shafts  of  the  quills  and  tail  very  bright  yellow;  first  primary  much  longer 
than  in  the  Cuban  species. 

Length,  8.90;  wing,  5.20;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  i.io. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

I  haye  dedicated  this  species  to  Dr.  John  Gundlach,  the  well 
known  ornithologist,  of  Ingenio  Fermina,  Cuba. 

Engyptila  coUaris,  sp.  noy. 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  dull  white;  top  of  the  head  dark  gray,  showing  a 
metallic  tinge  of  purple  on  the  nape;  a  cape  of  metallic  purple  showinjj 
greenish  red  reflections  where  it  joins  the  back;  back  dark  brownish  olive; 
throat  dull  white;  breast  dull  vinaceous,  shading  into  dull  white  on  the 
belly;  sides  dull  red  brown;  under  wing-coverts  and  under  surface  of  wing 
rufus  brown  ;  primaries  brown,  having  the  inner  webs  heavily  marked  with 
rufus  brown  ;  tail  slaty  brown,  two  or  three  outer  feathers  tipped  with 
white;  feet  rod;  bill  black;  iris  dull  white. 

Length,  9.50;  wing,  5.75;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill.  .75. 

Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Zenaida  spadicea,  sp.  noy. 

Sp.  Char. — General  upper  plumage  dark  olive  brown,  rufous  brown  on 
the  forehead  and  showing  a  tinge  of  very  dull  purple  on  the  crown,  appar 
ently  wanting  in  some  specimens ;  a  sub-auricular  spot  of  dark  metallic 
blue ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  nape  rich  metallic  purple;  chin  pale  buflf, 
shading  into  rich  rufous  chestnut  on  the  throat  and  breast;  belly  brown, 
showing  a  slight  vinaceous  tinge;  upper  surface  of  tail  brown,  the  featherb 
showing  a  sub-terminal  band  of  black,  and  all  the  feathers  except  the  cen- 
tral ones  tipped  with  gray;  primaries  dark  brown,  almost  black,  faintly 
tipped  with  dull  white;  the  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white;  under 
wing-coverts  gray;  bill  black;  feet  red. 

Length,  9.60;  wing,  6;  tail,  3.75;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  50. 

Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 
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The  birds  before  me  are  all  in  poor  plumage,  being  evidently 
moulting,  but  the  bright  yellow  coloration  alone  is  sufficient  to 
separate  it  from  /.  leucopteryx  of  Jamaica,  which  is  its  nearest 
ally. 

This  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


A    LIST    OF    THE   BIRDS    COLLECTED     IN     THE 
ISLAND   OF   GRAND  CAYMAN,  WEST   IN- 
DIES,  BY  W.  B.  RICHARDSON,  DUR- 
ING   THE  SUMMER  OF   1886. 

BY   CHARLES   B.    CORY. 

During  the  pmst  summer  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson  has  been  col- 
lecting specimens  of  natural  history  in  the  small  islands  known 
as  Grand  and  Little  Cayman,  which  are  situated  south  of  Cuba, 
and  some  hundred  and  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Jamaica. 

The  collection  of  birds  which  was  forwarded  to  me  proved 
to  be  very  rich  in  novelties,  containing  no  less  than  thirteen 
species  which  I  believe  to  be  new  and  several  others  which  vary 
slightly  from  known  West  Indian  forms. 

Mr.  Richardson  writes  me  that  the  island  is  low,  and  although 
much  of  it  is  well  wooded,  birds  are  comparatively  scarce. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

Mimocichla  ravida,  nobis. 

Mimus  orpheus ?  {Linn.), 

Polioptila  cserulea  {Linn.), 

Mniotilta varia  {Linn.). 

Dendroica  cserulea  Wi/s. 

Dendroica  dominica  (Linn.). 

Dendroica  petechia  gundlachi  {Baird). 

Dendroica  vitellina,  nobis. 

Seiurus  motacilla  {Vieill.). 

Certhiola  sharpei,  nobis. 

Vireo  alleni,  nobis. 

Spindalis  salvini.  nobis.  , 

Melopyrrha  nigra  {Linn.). 
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Euetheia  olivacea  (  GmeL') . 
Icterus  bairdi,  nobis, 
Quiscalus  caymanensis,  nobis, 
Elainea  martinica?  {Linn,), 
Pitangus  caudifasciatus  {D*Orb.), 
Myiarchus  denigratus,  nobis, 
Tyrannus  domlnicensis  {Gmel,), 
Crotophaga  ani  Linn. 
Coccyzus  minor  (Gmel,). 
Centurus  caymanensis,  nobis, 
Colaptes  gundlachi,  nobis, 
Chrysotis  caymanensis,  nobis, 
Strix  flammea  furcata  (Temm,), 
Engyptila  collaris,  nobis, 
Zenaida  spadicea,  nobis, 
Columbigallina  passerina  {Linn,), 
Agialitis  semipalmata  Bp, 
Arenaria  interpres  {Linn.). 
Actitis  macularia  {Linn,). 
Tringa  maculata  Vieill, 
Tringa  minutilla  Vieill, 
Ereunetes  pusillus  {Linn,). 
Totanus  flavipes  {Gmel,), 
Qallinula  galeata  {Lickt.), 
Nycticorax  violaceus  {Linn,), 
Ardea  tricolor  ruficoUis  {Gosse). 
Ardea  virescens  Linn, 
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AcANTHis  hornemanii  exilipes,  322. 

linaria,  322. 
Acanthylis  albicollii,  347. 

collaris,  347. 

zonaris,  347. 
Accipiter  atricapillut,  154. 

cooperi,  80,  9a,  422. 

fU8CU8,8o. 

velox,  92,  154,  164,  179,  422. 
Actitis  macularia,  102, 152,  320,  3861 

502. 
Adney,  E.  T.,  naturalization  of  the 
European  Goldfinch  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  409. 
u£chmophoru&occiden  talis,  87,  147. 
^Egialitis  meloda,  152. 

meloda     circumcincta,     408, 
482. 

nivosa,  92,  409. 

semipalmata,  152,387,502. 

vocifera,  92,  152,  i^,  319, 386. 

-wilsonia,  438. 
^nochrus  augustus,  461. 

versicolor,  463. 
^salon  columbarius,  80. 
^strelata  fisheri,  389. 

gularis,  389. 

mollis,  390. 

scalaris,  390. 
^thyia  americana,  410. 
Agelaiusassimilis,  221. 

chrysopterus,  221. 

gubernator,  167, 181. 

humeralis,  220. 

nigerrimus,  222,  223. 

phceniceus,  106,  167,  221,  318, 
332. 

tricolor,  167,  181. 

xanthomus,  221. 
Aglaia  cucullata,  195. 
Agyrtria  viridis,  349. 
Aithurus  fuliginosus,  352. 

polytmus,  352. 
Aix  sponsa,  89,  loi,  149,  163,  314, 

320,329- 
Ajaja  ajaja,  262. 

Albatross,  Short-tailed,  89. 

Alca  impennis,  263. 

Alcedo  alcyon,  368,  369. 


Allen,  J.  A.,  capture  of  a  pair  of 
wild  hybrid  Ducks  on  Long  Isl- 
and, 274;  the  Masked  Bob-white 
(Colinus  ridgwayi)  in  Arizona, 
275 ;  on  the  Snowy  Plover  of  the 
Plains,  409:  Aptoso-chromatism, 
413  \^gialitis  meloda  circumcinc- 
ta on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  482 ;  the 
type  specimen  of  Colinus  ridg- 
wayi^ 483;  three  interesting 
birds  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History:  Ammodra- 
mus  leconteiiy  Helinaia  swain- 
soniii  and  Saxicola  cenanike^  489. 
(See  also  Scott,  W.  E.  D.) 
Amazona  augusta,  461. 

guildingi,  462. 

leucocephala,  460. 

salaei,  458. 
Amblyornis  subalaris,  399. 
American    Ornithologists'    Union, 
report  of  the   third   meeting  of, 
115 ;  review  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code 
and  Check-List  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,  393. 
Ammodramus  bairdii,  323. 

beldingi,  182. 

caudacutus  nelsoni,  115,  486. 

henslowi,  317. 

lecontei,  323,  410,  486,  489. 

maritimus,  213. 

princeps,  135,441. 

sandwichensis  alaudinus, 
182,323. 

sandwichensis  savanna,  211, 
212,317. 

savannarum,  212. 

savannarum  passerinus,  107, 

317- 
Ampelis  carolinensis,  192. 

cedrorum,  iii,  170,  183,  192, 
325. 

garrulus,  192,  325. 
Amphispiza  belli,  182. 

ferrariperezi,  332. 
Anabates  fernandinae,  45. 
Anas  americana,  89,  144,  148,  384. 

boschas,  89,  148,  163,  384. 

carolinensis,  89,  148, 163,  384. 
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Anas  crecca,  140. 

cyanoptera,  89,  328,  384. 

diazi,  332. 

discors,  148,  320,  384. 

domestical  475. 

fulvigula,  113,  262. 

obscura,  148. 

penelope,  144. 

strepera,  89,  148,  163,  384. 
Anort.hu  ra     troglodytes     pacificus, 

171. 
Anser  alibfrdns  gambeli,  90,  149. 
Anthony,    A.    W.,   field    notes   on 
the  birds  of  Washington  County, 
Oregon,  161. 
Anthracothorax  chlorolsemus,  351. 

porphyrurus,  350. 

(Sericotes)  holosericeus,  351. 
Anthus  pensilvanicus,  171,  185,316, 

327- 
spragueii,  327. 

Antrostomus  carolinensis,  319,  341, 

34^1  415- 
cayennensis,  343. 

cubanensis,  342. 

macromystax  van  cubanensis, 

342- 
rufus.  341. 

rutilus,  341. 

vociferus,  104,  156,  342. 

vociferus  arizona;,  429. 

Aphelocoma   californica,    167,   181, 

452. 
insularis,  452. 
sieberii  arizonsc,  81. 
Aquila    chrysaCtos,    103,    115,    154, 

423' 
chrysacltus  canadensis,  80. 

Ara  militaris,  455. 

tricolor,  454. 
Arara  tricolor,  454. 
Arbelorhina  cyanea,  54. 
Archibuteo  ferrugineus,  154. 

lagopus   sancti-johannis,   93, 

154- 
Ardea  candidissima,  91,  385,  435. 

egretta,  91,  3S5. 

herodias,   91,    i^o,    164,    179, 

385. 
tricolor  ruficoUis,  502. 

vircKcens,   91,    102,    160,   319, 
385,502. 

Nvuerdmanni,  408. 
Ardetta  exilis,  262. 

neoxcnu,  262,  408. 
Arenaria  interprcs,  153.  502. 
Arrenion  pal  ma  rum,  2C«. 
Asio  accipitrinus,  155,  329,  468. 

grammicus,  465. 


Asio  portoricensis,  468 

signapa,  467, 

stygius,  466, 467. 

wiUonianus,  93,  155,  329. 
Astur  atricapillus  striatulus,  So. 
Asturina  plagiata,  423. 
Asyndesmus  portoricensis,  377. 
Athene  cunicularia,  471. 

dominicensis,  465. 

nudipes,  469. 

siju,  470. 
Auk,  Great,  262. 
Auklet,  Cassin*s,  88. 

Rhinoceros,  88. 
Aulacorhamphusdimidiatus,  333. 
Aulanax  fuscus,  236. 

lembeyi,  237. 
Avocet,  American,  91,  151,  328,385. 
Aythya  affinis,  90,  127,  149, 163, 385. 

affinis  mariloides,  127. 

americana,  89,  149,  384,  403. 

collaris,  149. 

marila  nearctica,  90,  127, 149, 

329'  384- 
vallisneria,  90,  149,  384,  403. 

B Aii.it Y,  H.  B.,  the  Cardinal  Groi- 
beak  and  Tufted  Titmouse  breed- 
ing in  Essex  County,  New  Jersev, 
410;  singular  nesting  site  of  Wil- 
son's Thrush,  489. 

Bain,  F.,  the  Wild  Swan  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  131. 

Baldpate,  89,  148,  384. 

Bartramia  longicauda,  152. 

Batchelder,  Charles  F.,  the  North 
Carolina   Mountains    in    winter, 

307- 
Beckham,  C.  W.,  notice  of  his  pa- 
per on  the  birds  of  Nelson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  268;  do.  on  the 
plumage  of  Regulm  calendula., 
268;  changes  in  the  plumage 
of  Geothlyph  trickas^  279;  first 
plumage  of  the  Summer  Tanager 
{Pirang-a  rubra)  487;  the  Red- 
breasted  Nuthatch  in  Kentucky 
in  summer,  4S9. 
Bellona  cristata,  356. 

exilis,  357. 
Berier,   De  L.,  unseasonable  birds 

on  Long  Island,  281. 
Bernicla  nigrescens,  162. 
Bird,  Buffalo,  324. 
Cedar,  iii. 
Cherry,  325. 
Indigo,  no,  161. 
Bittern,  American,  91,  150,  385. 

Least.  150. 
Blacicus  barbirostris,  241. 
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Blacicis  blancoi,  241. 

brunneicapillus,  241. 

caribseus,  241. 

caribceus    var.    hispaniolen- 
sis,  236. 

pallidus,  234. 

tristis,  241. 
Blackbird,  Bicolored,  167,  181. 

Brewer's,  75, 87, 167,  x8x«  322. 

Crow,  477,  480. 

Red-winged,     106.    161,    167, 
322,  400. 

Rusty,  284,  322. 

Tricolored,  167,  181. 

Yellow-headed,  137,  181,  321. 
Blackheart,  151. 
Blue-bill,  Big,  149,  329. 

Little,  149. 

Marsh,  149. 
Bluebird,  178,  282,  308,  328,  453. 

California,  172. 

Eastern,  489. 

Mountain,  186. 

Western,  186. 
Bobolink,  321. 
Bob-white,  103,  164. 

Masked,  275  387,  479,  483. 
Bombycilla  carolinensis,  192, 

cedrorum,  192. 
Bonasa  sabinii,  491. 

umbellus,   102,  313,  314,  319, 

483. 
umbellus  sabini,  164. 

umbellus  togata,  313. 

umbellus  umbelloides,  153. 
Botaurus  exilis,  150. 

lentiginosus,  91,  150,  385. 
Brachyotus  cassinii,  468. 

palustris,  468. 
Brachyrhamphus  hypoleucu8,i26. 
Brant,  150. 

Black,  163. 
Branta  bernicla,  150,  329. 

canadensis,  91,  150,   163,  179, 

320,385,481. 
canadensis  hutchinsi,  150^163. 

canadensis  minima,  91. 

nigricans,  163. 
Brewster,  W.,  an  ornithological 
reconnaissance  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  94,  173;  additional 
notes  on  Peale*8  Petrel  (ySstre- 
lata  pularis)^  389;  the  Bridled 
Tern  {Sierna  ancetketus)  in  South 
Carolina,  121;  additions  to  the 
Avi-fauna  of  Texas,  139;  re- 
marks on  the  Red  Crossbills  of 
North  America,  260;  Junco  ky- 
emails  nesting  in  a   bush,   277; 


the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  278 ; 
yEg-ialitis  tneloda  circumcincta 
on  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina, 
408;  Ammodramus  leconiei  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  410;  Vireosoli- 
tarius  alticola  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
410 ;  occurrence  of  the  Prothonota- 
ry  Warbler  {^Protonotaria  citrea) 
in  Massachusetts, 410;  an  interest- 
ing Specimen  of  llelmintkophila^ 
411 ;  notice  of  his  paper  on  *Bird 
Migration,*  474;  occurrence  of 
the  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  in 
Florida,  481 ;  breeding  of  the 
White-faced  Glossy  Ibis  in  Flor- 
ida, 481 ;  a  red  -'  headed  Black 
Vulture,  483 ;  two  additional  Mas- 
sachusetts specimens  of  the  Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler  {Proionoiaria 
citrea)^  487. 

Brown,  N.  C,  the  winter  distribu- 
tion of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  and 
the  Yellow-rump,  136. 

Bubo  virginianus,  464. 

virginianusarcticus,  155. 
virginianus   subarcticus,    79, 

93»  "4»  155.  165,424. 
Bucco  cayennensis,  367. 
Budytes  navus  leucostriatus,  127. 
Bufrie-head,  385. 
Bullcy,  R.   H.,  immature  dress  of 

Mclospiza  palustris^  277. 
Bunting,  Lark,  324, 

Lazuli,  183. 

Leconte's,  137. 

Snow,  135,  323. 

Towhee,  159,  161. 
Burroughs,  John,   on  his  arraign- 
ment of  ornithologists  as  'bird- 
enemies,*  142. 
Bush-tit,  Least,  137. 

Plumbeous,  84. 
Buteo  abbreviatus  60,  63,  423. 

boreal  is,  144,  179. 

borealis  calurus,  80,  93,   133, 
164,  422. 

borealis  krideri,  114. 

latissimus,  154. 

lineatus,  328. 

lineatus  elegans,  93, 

pennsylvanicus,  103. 

swainsoni,  154,  423. 

zonocercus,  60,  61,  63. 
Buzzard,  Turkey,  80,  103,  160,  164, 

246,  475- 
Cabot,  Samuel,  notice  of  the  death 

of,  144. 
Calamospiza  mclanocorys,  324* 
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Calcarius  lapponicus,  323,  440. 

ornatus,  323. 

pictus,  323. 
Calidris  arenaria,  91,  152. 
Callichelidon  cyaneoviridis,  59. 

euchrysea,  58. 
Callipepla  californica,  92. 

gambeli,  387,  388. 

squamata,  387. 

squamata  castanogastris,  388. 
Calliste  cucullata,  195. 

versicolor,  195. 
Callothorax  evillina,  355. 
Calothorax  evelynse,  355. 
Calypte  helenae,  354. 
Calyptophilus  frugivorus,  201. 
Campephilus  bairdii,  373,  374. 

principalis,  373' 374- 

principalis  bairdii,  373. 
Campylorhynchus  brachyurus,  16. 

brunneicapillus,  185. 

gutturalis,  18. 
Canace  obscura,  80. 
Canary,  Wild,  322. 
Canvas-back,  90,  149,  384. 
Capen,  E.  A.,  notice  of  his  '06logy 

of  New  England,*  400. 
Caprimulgus  americanus,  344. 

carolinensis,  341. 

cay  anus,  343. 

cayennensis,  343. 

jamaicensis,  338,  344. 

leopetes,  343. 

odontopteron,  343, 

rufuK,  341. 

virginianus,  340. 

vociferus,  342. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  423. 
Cardinal,  99,  309,  413. 

Saint  Lucas,  68. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  no,  314,  318. 
Carduelis  cucullata,  207. 

elegans,  213,  409. 
Carpodacus   frontalis  rhodocolpus, 

181,  453- 
purpureus,  107,  317,  322. 

purpureus   californicus,    168, 

181. 
Catbird,  160.  161,  175,281,327,400. 
Catharista  atrata,  246,  319. 
Catharopeza  bishopi,  41. 
Cathartes  aura,  80,  92,  100,  103,  153, 

160,  164,  314,  319,  422,  439, 

483- 
Catharus  aurantius,  3. 

Catherpes    mexicanus    conspersus, 

185. 
Centurus  blakei,  337. 

caymanensis,  499,  503. 


Centurus  nyeanuB,  378. 

radiolatus,  378. 

rubriventris  pygmaeuB,  369. 

striatus,  378. 

superciliaris,  379. 
Ceophloeus  pileatuB,  104,  156,  165, 

3H»  3«9- 
Cepphus  columba,  88. 

Cerorhincha  monoceratm,  88. 

Certhia  bahamensis,  47. 

cyanea.  53. 

cyanogastra,  53. 

familiarisamericana,  176,3141 
316,  327. 

flaveola,  47,  53. 

martin icana  5.    saccharivora, 

52. 

prasinoptera,  350. 
Certhiola  albigula,  52. 

atrata,  53. 

bahamensis,  47. 

bairdii,  47. 

bananivora,  49. 

barbadensis,  52. 

bartholemica,  50,  51. 

clusiae,  49. 

dominicana,  51. 

flaveola,  47,  48,  50,  51. 

finschi,  53. 

frontalis,  51. 

maritima,  28. 

martinicana,  52. 

newtoni,  51. 

portoricensis,  48. 

saccharina,  50. 

sancti-thomse,  48. 

sharpei,  497,  501. 

sti.  thomse,  48. 

sundevalli,  52. 
Ceryle  alcvon,  79,  93,  104,  155,  319, 

308,  425- 
stictipennis,  269,  367. 
torquata,  269,  367. 
Chadbourne,  A.  P.,  on   a  new  race 
of  the  Field  Sparrow  from  Texas, 
248;     Seiurus     ludovicianus     in 
Maine — a  correction,  378. 
Chsetura  collaris,  347. 
dominicana,  346. 
gaumeri,  268.  269. 
pelagica,  105,  156,  319,  415. 
peregrin ator,  269. 
poliura,  346. 
vauxi,  165,  429. 
zonaris,  347, 
Chalcophanes  baritus,  226. 
brachypterus,  224. 
gundlachii,  226. 
lugubris,  224. 
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Chalcophanes  quiscalus,  227. 

Chaljbura  viridis,  349, 

Chamaea  fasciata,  186. 

Chapman,  F.  M.,  the  L4irk  Finch 
in  New  Jersey,  136 ;  the  Barn  Owl 
at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  485. 

Charftdrius  dominicus,  152. 

squatarola,  92,  152,  285. 

Charitonetta  albeola,  90, 149,  385. 

Chat,  Long-tailed,  1x5,  171,  185. 
Yellow-breasted,  175. 

Chttlidon    erythrogaster,    59,    183, 

378,  3i7»  324»  445- 
Chen  hyperborea,  90. 

hyperborea  nivalis,  90,  149. 

rossii,  90,  274. 
Chewink,  475. 

Chickadee,  Black-capped,  lox,  177, 
313. 

Carolina,  177,  309. 

Chettnut-backed,  171. 

Hudsonian,  327. 

Long-tailed,  327. 

Mountain,  285. 

Oregon,  171,  x86. 
Chicken,  Prairie,  139,  153. 
Chlorestes  elegant,  358. 

gertrudis,  359. 

rahnondi,  358. 

riccordi,  358- 
Chlorolampis  gertrudiSt  359. 

maugiPUB,  359. 
Chloronerpes  pai»i»ennus,  372^ 

perctissuf ,  376. 
Chlorophanes  atricapilla,  $5. 
Chloropicus  percutM^ut^.  376' 
Cbloroepiog^ub  «peculiieriM.  199. 
Chondestes  graioittacu^,   X3C,   3^3, 

4»7- 
gratnmacus     etn^aiti^,     I3y, 

182- 
Cbordeilefc  americaoua,  344. 

gundlachi.  340. 

minor.  340. 

popetue,  340. 

popetue  var.  minor,  340. 

popetue  var.  pirp^tut:.  341. 

tezexMib,  42^- 

rirginianuii.  105.  315*  341. 

vit^ginianu*'  henry i,  1^,   j<*5. 
I&D,  429- 
Cfaryaomitrit^  domifuoeiMifc,  m^, 

mexicana.  a<^. 

pinub.  2db- 
Cfarrsotis  agilifc-  460-  461. 

ama^onicu>^  •  45^- 

au^untit.  461- 

bouqueti.  4^;:  4^ 


ChryaotU  coUnrlti,  45(j,  46U1 

cyanmu'cphHluii,  46i, 

cyanopnia,  463, 

dontinlceiuiH,  ^58. 

guildlngl,  464, 

leucocephulHi  45^,  460. 

nicholUl,  463. 

tttllwi,  4(8. 

•allot,  4j(8. 

NigrmtUH,  461. 

vcntrtiliM,  4j^H. 

vemicolor,  4/13, 

viniti*eii:olli«,  459, 

vittatti,  45H. 
Cichlalopitt  ftinctttfi,  14. 
Cichlherminiu  hofiHimrtU,  7. 

den«iroteiiU,  15, 

doininiiU!iuU,  8* 

fuftcata,  14, 

herininferi,  7. 

rherminUffh,  7, 

montana.  lO, 

Kancta^-luciir,  8/ 
Cincloc4;rthiH  Uriuihyuruk,  $6, 

guttural  U,  18' 

inacrorhyHc^m,  17. 

rufti:auda,  17. 
Cinclu*  iiiexicaiiu*,  i85' 
Circu*  hud»^>ijiu*,  y^,  153,  4^/. 
Ci*t/>tii<>ru*  |>ttlu«trit,  17/,  3/7. 

kUfjIari*.  3/7. 
ClivM^ia  ripjinM,  j'y,  4^3,  3^5. 

C<M>/>t>«/ru*  4>/figLrui>,  i</^, 
iu4<>vi4'i«nu*»,  it'/^. 

0.>C<X/(iiriiU^t«'fc  V4^p4'M.illM.  i<(8f3Vi<. 

i^M'A y%\xt-  d'/iiji»ji«>tiihif,  30^. 
liirrliiii,  *04. 
iniiw/i .  3O5,  S'U- 

pluv^itlli^.  3<iC. 
M;lii<iUlu^.  3O5, 

Cv<:<;yi»U->  wtiw.ulu*:  y^*,. 

C^> y /, u*:  in uu- li* Mii Ufc .  i*H I  y^   y^fi » 

Uiw<ij    365. 
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Colaptes  auratus,  104,  156,  160,  31^, 

319'  380. 
auratus  *hybridu6,'  284. 
auratus  mexicanus,  79. 
auratus  var.  chrjrsocaulosus, 

380. 
cafer,  94,  165,  428. 
chrysocaulosus,  380. 
chrysoides,  429. 
fernandise,  381. 
fernandina,  381. 
fernandinje,  380. 
gundlachi,  49iSt  502. 
superciliaris,  379. 
superciliosus,  379. 
Colinus  ridgwayi,  275,  287, 387,  479, 

483- 
virginianus,    100,    103,    161, 

164,  3H'  319- 
Colluricincla  fusca,  14. 
Coloeus  minutus,  229. 
Columba  fasciata,  80,  92,  164,  421. 
Columbigallina  passerina,  421,  502. 
Colymbus  auritus,  147. 

holbcelli,  126. 

nigricollis,  163. 

nigricollis    californicus,    88, 
147. 

septentrionalis,  475. 
Compsothlypis  americana,   26,  160, 

I73»  316. 
Contopus  bahamensis,  235. 

borealis,  75,  105,  166,  320. 
cariba^us     var.     bahamensis, 

235- 
caribxus  var.  pallidus,  234. 

frazeri,  236. 

hispaniolensis,  236. 

latirostris,  235. 

pallidus,  234. 

richardsoni,  75,  166,  180,  320. 

virens,  106,  236,  319,  320. 
Conurus  carolinensis,  479,  480. 

chloropterus,  457. 

euops,  455,  457. 

evops,  456. 

flavi venter,  456. 

guianensis,  455. 

gundlachi,  457. 

gujanensi8,  455. 

nanus, '456. 

xanthogenius,  456. 

xantholiemus,  4^6. 
Cooper,  J.  G.,  the  *VVater  Birds  of 
North  America' — a  few  Correc- 
tions, 124;  the  'Water  Birds  of 
North  America* —  explanations, 
401. 
Coot,  American,  91,  151,  164. 


Coot,  Sea,  281. 
Cormorant,  272. 

Brandt's,  89. 

Double-crested,  148,  285. 

White-crested,  89. 
Corvus  americanus,    106,    166,  181, 

229,  3H»  3«9' 331,  475»435- 
carnivorus,  166. 

caurinus,  18. 

corax  carnivorus,  75. 

corax  sinuatus,  106,  166,  314, 

319.  321. 
frugivorus,  75. 

jamaicensis,  228,  229. 
leucognaphalus,  227. 
minutus,  229. 
nasicus,  229. 
ossifragus,  230. 
palmarum,  229. 
solitarius,  229. 
Cory,  C.  B.,  the  birds  of  the  West 
Indies,    including     the    Bahama 
Islands,     the    Greater    and     the 
Lesser    Antilles,    excepting    the 
Islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad, 
i»  187,  337,  454;  descriptions  of  a 
new  North  American   species  of 
Ardetta^  262  ;  description  of  New 
Species  of  Birds  from  the  West 
Indies,   381;  more  news   of   Ar- 
detta  neoxena^  408 ;  another  speci- 
men oi  Ardea  ivuerdmanni?  408; 
descriptions  of  thirteen  new  spe- 
cies  of  birds  from  the  Island  of 
Grand  Cayman,  W.  I.,  497;  a  list 
of  the  birds  collected  in  the  Island 
of   Grand    Cayman,    W.     I.,    by 
W.    B.  Richardson,    during   the 
summer  of  1886,  501. 
Cotile  riparia,  451. 
Coturniculus  passerinus,  212. 
savannarum,  212. 
tixicrus,  212. 
Cotyle  riparia,  59. 
Couroucou  d  ventre  rouge,  de  Saint 

Dominique,  360. 
Cowbird,  321. 
Crake,  Corn,  271,435. 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  150. 

Sandhill,  91,  150,  164. 
Whooping,  150,  164. 
Creeper,  Black-and-White,  173. 

Brown,  101,  176,  327. 
Crex  crex,  435. 
Crossbill,  American,  322. 
American  Red,  107. 
Mexican,  256,  257. 
Red,  168,  258. 
White-w^inged,  322. 
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Crotophaga  ani,  361,  502. 

laevirostris,  362. 

minor,  362. 

rugirostris,  362. 
Crow,  106,  x6x. 

American,  166,  181,  321. 

Clarke's,  7c. 

Common,  75. 

Northwest,  166,  181. 
Crymophilus  fulicarius,  436,  482. 
Crythagra  brasiliensis,  213. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  155. 

Yellow-billed,  104,  425. 
Cuculus  americanus,  364. 

er^throphthalmus,  366. 

mmor,  365. 

peninsuise,  127. 

pluvialis,  366. 

seniculus,  365. 

vetula,  362. 
Culicivora  cserula,  23. 

lembyei,  22. 
Cupidonia  cupido,  139. 
Curlew,  Hudsonian,  92. 

Long-billed,  92,  386. 
Cjanocitta  cristata,    106,  314,  319, 
321. 

stelleri,  166. 

stelleri  frontalis,  181. 

stelleri  macrolopha,  75. 
Cyanocorax  pileatus.  230. 
Cyanophonia  musica,  193. 
Cjanospiza  ciris,  211. 

cyanea,  211. 
Cymochroa   homochroa,    125,  267, 
402. 

melania,  125,  267,  402. 
Cypseloides  niger,  345. 

niger  borealis,  78. 
Cypselusapus,  452. 

borealis,  345. 

cayanensis,  345. 

cayennensis,  345. 

collaris,  346. 

iradii,345. 

n»ger»  345- 
phcenicobius,  344,  345. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumae,  389. 

Dabchick,  147. 

Dacnis  atricapilla,  55. 

spiza,  55. 

Dafila  acuta,  89,  149,  163,  384. 

Dalgleish,  J.  J.»  discovery   of  the 

nest  of  Larus  rossiim  Greenland, 

Dendragopus  canadensis,  191,  153. 

obscurus  fuliginosuR.  164. 
Dendrobates  percussus,  376. 
Dendroica  adelaidae,  37. 


Dendroica  adelaidse  delicata,  37. 

aestiva,  29,  170,  174,  184,  316, 

326. 
albicollis,  30. 
auduboni,  170,  184. 
blackburnifti,  36,  98,  100,  loi, 

160,  174,  316,  326. 
cierulea,  35,  501. 
cserulescens,  33,  98,  100,  loi, 

160,  174. 
canadensis,  33. 
capitalis,  31,  32. 
castanea,  326. 
coronata,  34, 98,  100,  loi,  278, 

3H.  316,  326. 
discolor,  39,  175,  316. 
dominica,  36,   100,   139.    174, 

501. 
dominica  albilora,  139,  316. 
eoa,  32. 

graciae,  37,  185. 
gundlachi,  30 
kirtlandi,  38. 
maculosa,   34,    98,    100,    loi, 

326. 
mclanoptera,  31. 
nigrescens,  170,  185. 
occidentalis,  185. 
palmarum,  39,  326. 
pannosa,  33. 
pennsylvanica,  35,   160,   174, 

326,  477- 

petechia,  29,  30. 

petechia  gundlachi,  30,  501. 

petechia  melanoptera,   31. 

petechia  ruiicapilla,  31. 

pharetra,  35,  36. 

pinus,  3^. 

pityophila,  38. 

plumbea,  40. 

ruficapilla,  31. 

ruiigula,  32. 

striata,  35,  160,  326. 

superciliosa,  36. 

tigrina,  28,  29,  325. 

townsendi,  170. 

vieilloti,  32. 

vieilloti  rufigula,  32. 

vigorsii,  39,  316,  326. 

virens,  37,  38,  98,   100,    174, 
316,  412,  477. 

vitellina,  497.  501. 
Diomedea  albatrus,  89. 
Dipper,  American,  185. 
Dives  atroviolaceus,  227. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  220. 

oryzivorus  albinucha,  321. 
Doricha  evelynie,  355. 

lyrura,*'355. 
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Dove,  Carolina,  103. 

Common^  161. 

Ground,  421. 

Inca.  421. 

Mourning,  92,  153,  164,  329, 
421. 

White-winged,  68,  296,  421. 
Dowitcher,  151. 

Long-billed,  436. 
Dryobates  borealis,  319. 

nuttalli,  94. 

pubescens,  104,  155,  165,  314, 

319- 
pubescens  gairdneri,  94,  165, 

426. 

scalaris,  426. 

stricklandi,  84,  426. 

villosus,  104,  160,  313,  314. 

villosus  auduboni,   104,   313, 

3H.  319- 
villosus  harrisi,  93,  165,  425. 

villosus  insularis,  375. 

villosus  leucomelas,  155. 

Duck,  American  Scaup,  148,  384. 

Black,  148. 

Buffle-head,  127,  149. 

Crow,  148. 

Dusky,  272. 

Fish,  148. 

Florida,  113. 

Golden-eye,  269. 

Harlequin,  434. 

Lesser   Scaup,  90,   r49,    163, 

385. 
Little  Blue-bill,  149. 

Ring- necked,  149. 

Ruddy,  90,  149,  329,  385. 

Scaup,  90. 

Wild  Hybrid,  274. 

Wood,  §9,  102,  148.  163,  329. 

Dulus  dominicus,  191. 

nuchalis,  191. 

palmarum,  191,  200. 

poliocephalus,  200. 

Dutcher,  William,  bird  notes  from 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  432. 

Dvche.   L.    L.,   the     Red  Crossbill 

{Loxia    curx'trostra    stricklandi) 

in  Kansas,  258. 

Eagle.  Bald.  93,  154,  165,  271,  329. 

Golden.  80,  103,  115,  154,323. 

Ectopistes  migratorius,  153,  179. 

Edson,  John  M.,  notice  of  his  'Birds 

of    Chatauqua    County*,    N.    Y., 

479- 
Egret,  American,  91,  385. 

Eider,  King,  123,  270. 

Elainia  cotta,  231 . 

fallax,  231. 


Elainia  martinica,  230,  502. 

riisii,  230. 
Elanoides  forficatus,  328,  484. 
Elanus  leucurus,  92. 
Emberiza  brasiliensis,  213. 

ciris,  210. 

flavifrons,  193. 

olivacea,  208. 

orvzivora,  220. 

pallida,  212. 

passerina,  212. 

savanna,  211. 
Empidonax  acadicus,  106,  234,  321, 
400. 

bahamensis,  235. 

flaviventris,  341. 

flaviventris  difficilis,  75. 

hammondi,  180. 

minimus,  106,  160,  321. 

nanus,  233,  383. 

obscurus,  75,  87,  180. 

pusiilus,  166. 

pusijlus  trailiii,  321. 
Engyplila  collaris,  498,  502. 

fulviventris,  268. 

vinaceifulva,  268. 
Enicocichla  aurocapiIlu8,  42. 

major,  43. 

noveboracensis,  42. 
Ephialtes  grammicus,  465. 

nudipes,  469. 
Ereunetes  occidentalis,  91,  386. 

pusiilus,  132,  151,  502. 
Erismatura  rubida,  90,  149^329,  385. 
Eudoxa  porphyrura,  350. 
Euetheia  adoxa.  210. 

bicolor,  209,  210. 

canora,  209. 

lepida,  208. 

marchi,  210. 

olivacea,  208,  502. 
Eulampis  aurulentis,  348. 

chlorohemus,  351. 

holosericeus,  351. 

jugularis,  350. 

longirostris,  351. 
Euphona  musica,  193. 
Euphone  musica,  193. 

organistc,  193. 
Euphonia  flavifrons,  193. 

Jamaica,  104. 

jamaicensis,  194. 

musica,  192. 

sclateri,  194. 
Evermann,  B.  W.,  a  list  of  the  birds 
observed  in  Ventura  County,  Cal- 
ifornia, 86,  179. 
Evopsitta  evops,  455. 

guyanensis,  456. 
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Falco  anthracinus,  69. 

columbarius,  154,  165,  423. 
•   mexicanus,  423. 
peregrinus  anatum,  103,  154. 
richardsonii,  154. 
sparverius,  154,  165,  179,  319, 

423- 
Falcon,  Prairie,  423. 

Faxon,     Walter,     another      black 

Robin,  284. 

Finch,  Bachman*8,  no. 

California  Purple,  168,  181. 

Cassin's,  74. 

Crimson  House,  181. 

Grass,  308. 

Green-tailed,  74. 

Lark,  136,  139,  487. 

Lazuli,  74,  169. 

Lincoln's,  74. 

Nelson's     Sharp-tailed,    137, 
486. 

Pine,  168. 

Purple,  107,322,  414. 

Sharp-tailed,  490. 

Wev«itern  Grass,  73. 
Flamingo,  408. 
Flicker,  Gilded,  428. 

Hybrid,  284. 

Red-shafted,  79,  94,  428. 
Floresia  porphyrura,  350. 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  106,  321. 

Ash-throated,  180. 

Canada,  175. 

Crested,  320. 

Great-crested,  105,  453. 

Hammond's,  180. 

Least,  106,  160,  321. 

Little,  166. 

Olive-sided,  75,  105,  166,  320. 

Scissor-tailed,  134,  271,  320. 

Traill's,  321. 

Wright's,  75,  180. 

Yellow-bellied,  75,  321. 
Formicarius  brachyurus,  16. 
Fox,  William  H.,  list  of  birds  found 
in  Roane  County,  Tennessee,  dur- 
ing April,   1SS4,  and  March  and 
April,  18S5,  315. 
Fringilla  bahamensis,  195. 

bicolor,  209. 

brasiliensis,  213. 

cubsc,  207. 

domestica,  211. 

flava,  213. 

flaveola.  213. 

hyemalis,  109. 

Jamaica,  194. 

maritima,  213. 

melpoda,  214. 


Fringilla  nivalis,  109. 

rubra,  ig8. 

savanna,  211. 

savannarum,  212. 

socialis,  212. 

zena,  195,  209. 

zena  var.  marchi,  209. 

(Coturniculus)        passerina, 
212. 

rPhonipara)  olivacea,  208. 

(Phonipara)  zena,  209. 
Frugilegus  jamaicensis,  228. 

leucognaphalus,  228. 

minutus,  229. 

nasicus,  229. 

solitarius,  229. 
Fulica  americana  91,151,  164,320, 

386. 
Gadwall,  89,  148,  163,  384. 
Galeoscoptes  carolincnsis,  18,  160, 
175,  281,315,327. 

plumbeus,  6,  7. 

rubripes,  5. 
Gallinago  delicata,  91, 151, 163,  179, 

285,  320,  386. 
Gallinula  galeata,  102,  113,  115,386, 

502. 
Gallinule,    Florida,    102,    113,    115, 

385. 
Garefowl,  263. 

Geococcyx  californianus,  93,    114, 

424'  479- . 
Geopicus  fernandinac,  381. 

Geothlypis  agiliSf  326. 
coryi,334. 

formosa,  43,  i75'  3^7- 
macgillivrayi,  139,  171,  185. 
occidentalis,  280. 
Philadelphia,  280,  326,  413. 
rostrata,  43,  335. 
tanneri,  335. 
trichas,  43,  44,  175,   279,  317, 

487. 
trichas  occidentalis,  139,  I7i> 

185,  326. 
Glaucidium  gnoma,  79,  165,  284. 
havanense,  470. 
phalajnoides,  424. 

siju,  470. 
Glaucionetta  clangula,  269. 

clangula  americana,  90,    149, 

269- 
islandica,  269,  328. 

Glaucis  aenea,  348. 

hirsuta,  347,  348. 

lanceolata,  348. 

mazeppa,  348. 

melanura,  348. 
Glossiptila  ruficollis,  54. 
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Glyphidura  furcata,  464. 
Gnatcatcher.  Black-tailed,  186. 
Blue-graj,  178,  186,  487. 
Goatsucker,  404,  406,  445. 
Godwit,  Hudsonian,  152,  437. 

Marbled,  91,  152,  3815,  436. 
Golden-eye,  American,  90,  149. 

Barrow's,  328. 
Goldfinch,  American,  107,  168,  182, 
322. 
Arkansas,  182. 
European,  409. 
Lawrence's,  87,  182,  308. 
Goniaphea  ludoviciana,  202. 
Goodale,  Joseph    L.,  wintering   of 
the  White- throated  Sparrow  and 
Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Maine,  277. 
Goose,  American  White-fronted,  90, 
149. 
Cackling,  91. 
Canada,  91,  150, 163, 179,385, 

481. 
Emperor,  490. 
Greater  Snow,  149. 
Hutchins*s,  150,  163. 
Lesser  Snow,  90. 
Ross's  Snow,  90,  274. 
Snow,  90. 
Wild,  150. 
Goshawk,  Mexican,  423. 

Western,  80. 
Goss,  N.  S.,  additions  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Kansas  birds,  112; 
capture  of  the  Scissor-tailed  Fly- 
catcher {Milvulus  forjicatus)  on 
the  soutlieast  coast  of  Florida, 
134;  notice  of  his  'Revised  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Kansas', 
399;  early  arrival  of  a  rare  bird, 
408;  the  Snowy  Plover  on  the 
SaltPIains  of  the  Indian  Territory 

ml 

and  Kansas,  409. 
Grackle,  Bronzed,  322. 

Purple,  107,  161,  477,  480. 

Rusty,  179. 
Gracula  barita,  225. 
Grebe,   American    Eared,   87,    147. 
163. 

Holbocll's.  147. 

Horned,  147. 

Pied-billed,  88,   115,  147,  179, 

383. 
Western,  87,  147. 

Grieve,    Symington,    notice   of  his 

memoir    on    the    Great  Auk    or 

Garefowl,  262. 

Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  182. 

Blue,  no,  183. 

Cardinal,  no,  284,  410. 


Grosbeak,  Evening,  168,  322,  487. 

Pine,  322. 

Rose-breasted,  99,  no,  324. 
Grouse,  Canada,  153. 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed,  153. 

Dusky,  80,  269. 

Gray  Ruffed,  153. 

Oregon  Ruffed,  164. 

Pinnated,  133,  329. 

Ruffed,  X02,  313,  483. 

Sabine's  Ruffed,  490. 

Sooty,  164. 
Grus  americana,  150,  162,  164. 

canadensis,  150. 

mexicana,  91,  162,  164. 
Guillemot,  Briinnich's,  270. 

California,  88. 

Pigeon,  88. 
Guiraca  cserulea,  no,  183,  202. 

ludoviciana,  202. 
Gull,   American  Herring,   88,    147, 
285. 

Bonaparte's,  89,  147. 

California,  88. 

Franklin's,  147. 

Glaucous-winged,  88. 

Heermann's,  88. 

Kittiwake,  271. 

Pallas's,  88. 

Ring-billed,  88,  147. 

Ross's,  123. 

Rosv,  147. 

Short-billed,  88. 

Western.  88. 
Gymnasia  lawrencei,  469. 

nudipes,  469. 
Gymnocitta  cyanocephala,  75. 
Gymnoglaux  krugii,  469. 

lawrenceii,  469. 

newtoni,  469. 

nudipes,  469. 
Habia   ludoviciana,    no,  112,    201, 

324- 
melanocephala,  182,  203. 

Habropyga  melpoda,  214. 

Hadrostomus  niger,  337,  338. 

Hiematopus  bachmani,  92. 

galapagensis,  331. 

palliatus,  92,  331,  439. 
Haliajgtus   leucocephalus,   93,   154, 

165,  329. 
Harelda  glacialis,  281,  475. 
Harporhynchus  bendirei,  289. 

crissales,  292. 

crissalis,  289. 

curvirostris  palmeri,  289. 

lecontei,  289,  299,  300. 

redivivus  lecontei,  292,  300. 

rufus,  175,  314,  327. 
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Harrier,  93,  153. 

Hawk,  American  Rough-legged,  93, 

154- 
American  Sparrow,  154. 

Broad-winged,  103,  154. 

Cooper*6,  80,  92,  422. 

Duck,  103,  154. 

Fish,  80,  154. 

Harris's,  422. 

Krider's,  114. 

Marsh,  271,  422. 

Mexican  Black,  60. 

Pigeon,  80,  154,  165,  423. 

Red-bellied,  87,  93. 

Red-shouldered,  328. 

Red-tailed,  154,  179. 

Sharp-shinned,   80,   93,    154, 
164,  179,  271. 

Sparrow,  80,  93,  165,  179,  423. 

Swainson's,  154,423. 

Western  Red-tail,  93,  164. 

Zone-tailed,  60,  423. 
Hedvmeles  ludoviciana,  202. 

melanocephala,  203. 
Helinaia  bachmani,  28. 

chrysoptera,  28. 

peregrina,  28. 

swainsoni,  27,  489. 

vermivora,  27. 
Helminlhophaga  bachmani,  28. 

chrysoptera,  28,  400. 

peregrina,  28. 

pinus,  477. 
Helminthophila  bachmani,  28. 

celata,  138,  278,  325. 

celata  lutescens,  170,  423. 

chrysoptera,  173,  412. 

lawrencei,  41X,  412. 

leucobronchialis,     139,     27a, 

4"»  4"^- 
peregrina,  28,  325. 

piiius,  411,  412.' 

ruficapilla,  loi,  325. 
Helminthotherus  swainsoni,  27. 

vermivorus,  27. 
Helmitheros  vermivorus,  27,  477. 
Ilelmitherus  blanda,  45. 

swainsoni,  27. 

vermivorus,  27,  316. 
Helonsea  swainsoni,  27. 
Hemiprocne  collaris,  346. 

torquata,  347. 

zonaris,  346,  347. 
Hen,  Heath,  132. 

Prairie,  132,  133,  329, 
Henhawk,  Common,  154. 
Henicocichla  aurocapijla,  42, 

ludoviciana,  ^3. 

"»aJor,  43. 


Henicocichla  motacilla,  43. 
noveboracensis,  42. 
sulphurascens,  42. 
Henshaw,  H.  W.,  list  of  birds  ob- 
served in  summer  and  fall  on  the 
Upper  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico, 
73 ;  description  of  a  new  Jay  from 
California,    452;     occurrence    of 
Ammodramus  caudacutus  nehoni 
in  Massachusetts,  486 ;  occurrence 
of  Cnondestes  grammacus  about 
Washington,  D.  C.,  487. 
Herminierus  guadeloupensis,  17. 

infaustus,  17. 
Heron,    Black-crowned  Night,  91, 
150.  285,  385. 
Great  Blue,  91,  150,  164,  179, 

352,  385. 

Great  White,  408. 

Green,  91,  102,  160,  385. 

Night,  272. 

Snowy,  91,  246,385,  435. 
Herse  euchrysea,  58. 

fulva,  57. 
Hesperocichla  nasvia,  172,  186. 
Hesperophona  vespertina,  487. 
Hierofalco  gy  rfalco,  270. 
Highholder,  156. 
Himantopus  mexicanus,  114. 

niger,  124. 
Hirundo  albicollis,  346. 

albiventris,  56. 

americana,  59. 

bicolor,  57. 

coronata,  57. 

cyaneoviridis,  59. 

dominicensis,  56. 

erythrogaster,  59,  170. 

euchrysea,  58. 

fulva,  57. 

horreorum,  59. 

melanogaster,  57. 

niger,  345. 

pceciloma,  57. 

purpurea,  56. 

riparia,  59. 

rufa,  59. 

sclaten,  58. 

subis,  56. 

zonaris,  346. 
Histrionicus  hisirionicus,  434. 
Holder,  J.  B..  notice  of  his  'Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Lynn,  Mass/, 

129. 
Holoquiscalus  baritus,  225. 
brachypterus,  224. 
fqrtiro«tri«,  223. 
gundlachii,  aao. 
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Holoquiscalus  niger,  217. 

recti  rostris,  223. 
1  lowland,   Snowden,   notice  of  the 

death  of,  144. 
Hoxie,   Walter,  breeding  habits  of 
the    Black    Vulture,    245 ;    Kirt- 
land's     Warbler  on    St.    Helena 
Island,  S.  C,  412. 
Hummingbird,  Allen's,  431. 

Anna's,  iSo,  431. 

Black-chinned,  180,  430. 

Broad-billed,  431. 

Broad-tailed,  75,  431, 

Calliope,  78,  431. 

Costa's,  180,  430. 

Rubv-throated,  105,  320. 

Rufous.  180.  431. 

Rufous-backed.  166. 
Hydrochelidon  loucoptera,  148. 

nigra  surinrimcnsis,  115. 
Hyetormantis  pliivialis,  366. 
Hyetornis  phi  via  lis.  366. 

pluvianus,  366. 
Hylemothrous  niartinicensis,  23. 
Hylocharis  elegans,  358. 

nigra,  354. 

riccordi.  358. 

wagleri,  353. 
Hyphantes  baltimore,  219. 

costototl,  217. 

xanthomus,  221. 
Iache  latirostris,  432. 
Ibis,   White-faced  Gloss v,  91.    3S5, 
481. 

Glossy,  385. 

Wood.  3S5. 
Icteria  virens,  175,  316. 

virens    longicauda,    115,    171, 
i8v 
Icterus  bairdi,  500,  502. 

baltimore,  219. 

bonana,  21^. 

bonanae.  215, 

bullocki,  181. 

cucullatus.  217. 

cucullatus  nclsoni,  181. 

doininicensis.  215,  216,  217. 

galbula.  107, 135,219,318,322. 

hypoinelas.  215.  216. 

icterocephalus.  222. 

icterus.  219. 

laudabilis.  217. 

leucopteryx.  218. 

loiigirostris.  219. 

nigerrimus.  223. 

obori.  218. 

persofiatus,  218. 

pf)rtoricensis, 

spurius,  107,  21S,  318,  322. 


Icterus  virescens,  215. 

vulgaris,  319, 

xanthomus,  217.  221. 
Ingalls,  C.  E,,  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
in   Massachusetts   m  Noveinber, 
135. 
Jay,  Arizona,  81,  256,  257. 

Blue,  X06,  309,  321. 

Blue-fronted,  181. 

California,  87,  167,  181. 

Canada,  321. 

Long-crested,  75. 

Maximilian's,  75. 

Oregon,  167. 

Stellcr's  166. 

White-headed,  75. 
Jaeger,  Parasitic,  88. 
Jeffries,  W.  A.,  Sandpipers  at  sea, 

'31- 
Jones,  T.  M.,  occurrence  of  the  Ips- 
wich     Sparrow       {Ammodramus 
frinccps)  in  Nova  Scotia,  13^. 
Jordan,  D.   S.,  the  A.  O.  U.  Code 
and  Check-List  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,  393. 
Junco  annectens,  74. 
caniceps,  74. 
carolinensis,  277, 
hyemalis,   98,   loi,   157.   160, 
'277,  308,  310,  314.  318,  324. 
hyemalis     carolinensis,    io8, 
'310,  314. 
hyemalis  oregonus.  i(>S,  1S2, 

oregonus,  74. 
Junco,  Carolina,  108. 

Oregon,  169,  182,  323. 

Slate-colored.  323. 
Kaupornis  stolidus,  237. 
Keeler,  Chas.,  revival  of  the  sexual 

passion  in  birds  in  autumn,  286. 
Killdeer,  92,- 152.  164,  386, 
Kingbird,  105.  161.  320. 

Cassin's.  166,  180. 

W^e  stern,  180. 
Kingfisher,  79.  269.  425. 

Belted.  93.  104.  155. 
Kinglet,  Cuvier's.  94. 

Golden-crested.  99.  loi,  177. 

Golden-crowned.     172,     309, 
328. 

Ruby-crowned,   172,  186,  32S. 

Western        Golden-crowned, 
186. 
Kite,  Swallow-tailed,  328,  484, 

White-Uiled.  87,  92. 
Knot,  151,  329. 
Lagopus  lagopus.  153,  329. 
Laletes  osburni,  1901  191. 
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Lampornis  aurulenta,  348. 

chlurolsemus,  351. 

dominicus,  348,  349. 

olegans,  358. 

rioresi,  350. 

holofecriceus,  351. 

mango,  349,  350. 

margaritaceus,  348. 

porphyrura,  350. 

virginialis,  348. 

viridis,  349. 
Langdon,   F.   W.,  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities   of  the   Crow    {Corvus 
americanus)^  485. 
Lanius  borealis,  325,  400. 

excubitor,  407. 

ludovicianus,  317. 

ludovicianus      excubitorides, 

major,  409. 

niger,  337. 

tyrannus,  245. 

tyrannus     var.    carolinensis, 

245- 
tyrannus  var.  p  dominicensis, 

'  244. 

tyrannus  ludovicianus,  245. 
Lanivireo  crassirostris,  188. 

flavifrons,  400. 
Laphyctes  melancholicus,  244. 
Lapwing,  438. 
Lark,  Meadow,  106,  310,  453. 

Pallid  Horned,  166. 

Ruddy  Shore,   181. 

Streaked  Horned.  166,  321. 

Western  Meadow,  181,  322. 
Larus    argentatus     smithsonianus, 

88,  147*  285- 
barrovianus,  330. 
brachvrhvnchus,  88. 
cachinnans,  88. 
californicus,  88. 
canus,  141. 
delawarensis,  88,  147. 
franklinii,  147. 
glaucescens,  88. 
giaucus,  330. 
heermannii,  88. 
minutus,  274. 
philadelphiic,  88,  147. 
rossii,  273. 
Lawrence.    G.    N.,     notice    of  his 
papers  on   new  birds  from  Yuca- 
tan,   268;     do.    new    birds    from 
Guadeloupe  Island,  W.  I.,  269. 
Lawrencia,  3S2. 

Le  Couroucou  d  calc^on  rouge,  ou 
Le  Couroucou  Damioiseaux,  361. 
Legriocinclus  mexicanus,  16. 


Leistes  humeralis,  220. 
Leptoptila  fulviventris,  268* 
Le  Todier  de  St.  Dominique,  370. 
Leucopeza  bishopi,  41. 

semperi,  40. 
Ligea  palustris,  44. 
Limosa  haemastica,  152,  437. 

fedoa,  91,   124,   152,  386,  436, 

446. 
rufa,  446. 
Linaria  caniceps,  211. 
Linnaepicus  herminieri,  377. 
Linneopicus  hermanieri,  377. 
Linnet,  Pine,  107. 

Loomis,     L.    M.,    on    the    former 
breeding   of    Psaltn'parus  mini' 
mus  in  South  Carolina,  137  ;  Den- 
droica     dominica     albilora     ob- 
tained  in  Chester  County,  S.  C, 
139;     PAaenicopterus   ruber   as   a 
South  Carolina  bird,  408;    Bona- 
sa  umbeilus  in  the  Alpine  region 
of  South  Carolina,   483;  the  ab- 
sence   of    Atnmodramus    lecontei 
from  Chester  County,  S.  C,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1885-86,  486. 
Longspur,  Chestnut-collared,  323. 
Lapland,  323,  440. 
Painted,  137,  323. 
Smith's  323. 
Loon,  88,  147,  447. 
Pacific.  88. 

Red-throated,  147,  383. 
Lophodvtes  cucullatus,  89,  148,  163, 

'3S4. 
Lophophancs  bicolor,  100. 

Lophorina  minor,  399. 

wolweberi.  84. 
L'Organiste  de  S.  Dominqe,  192. 
Loxia  cajrulea,  202. 

canora,  209. 

cucullata,  214. 

cu^viro^t^a  minor,    X07,    168, 

3--- 
curvirostra  stricklandi,  258. 

leucopiera.  168,  322. 

ludoviciana,  202. 

nigra,  206. 

violacea,  203. 
Loxia  (Pvrrhulagra)  violacea,  203. 

(Spermestes;  cucullata,  214. 
Loxigilla  anoxantha,  205. 

barbadensis,  382. 

noctis,  204. 

noctis  sclateri,  204. 

portoricensis,  205. 

portoricensis  grandis,  206. 

richardsoni,  382. 

violacea,  203. 
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Loximttris  dominicensis,  207. 
Lucas,  Frederick  A.,   the  affinities 

of  CkcBtura^  444. 
Lucifer  cvelinae,  355. 
Macrocercus  makavouannaf  454. 

tricolor,  454. 

(Aracanga)  tricolor,  454. 
Macrorhampus  griseus,  151. 

scolopaceus,  436. 
Madardsz,  Julius  von,  notice  of  his 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Ornithologie,  398. 
Magpie,  American,  115,  x66,  321. 

Yellow-billed,  i8x. 
Mallard,  89,  148,  163,  384. 
Man-of- War-Bird,  113. 
Marcea    americana,    125,    266,   401, 

403- 
penelope,  491. 

Margarochrysis  aurulenta,  348. 

Margarops  densirostris,  15. 

dominicensis,  8. 

fusca.  15. 

fuscatus,  14. 

herminieri,  7,  8. 

montanus,  15. 

sanctas-luciae,  8. 
Martin,  Purple,  iii,  161,  169,  183* 

477- 
Sand,  325. 

Mearns,  E.  A.,  some  birds  of  Ari- 
zona, 60,  289. 
Megalestris  skua,  432. 
Megascops  asio,  93,  314,  319. 

asio  kennicottii,  165. 

asio  trichopsis,  423. 
Melampicus  hermanieri,  377. 

portoricensis,  372. 
Melanerpes  carolinus,  179,  319. 

erythrocephalus,      104,     156, 
161,314,318. 

formicivorus   bairdi,   79,    91, 
427. 

hermanieri,  377. 

I'herminieri,  377. 

portoricensis,  377. 

rubidicollis,  377. 

torquatUR,  94,  165,  421. 

uropygialis,  427. 
Melanopsar  dominicensis,  216. 

hypomelas,  216. 

leucopteryx,  218. 

portoricensis,  217. 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  80,  103,319. 

gallopavo  mexicana,  389. 

ocellata,  144. 
Melittarchus  dominicensis,  244. 

griseus,  244. 

magnirostris,  243. 
Mellisuga  colubris,  323. 


Mellisuga  cristata,  356. 

exilis.  357. 

humila,  354. 

minima,  354. 
Melopelia  leucoptera,  296,  421. 
Melopyrrha  nigra,  206,  501. 
Melospiza  fasciata,    loi,   314,   318. 

324. 
fasciata  guttata,  169,  182. 

fasciata  heermanni,  182. 

fasciata  rufina,   169. 

fasciata  samuelis,  453. 

georgiana,  318,  324. 

lincolni,  74,  324,  487. 

palustris,  277. 

samuelis,  182. 
Merganser,  American,  148, 163,  384. 

Hooded,  89,  148,  163,  384. 

Red-breasted,  89,  148,  163. 
Merganser    americanus,    148,    163, 

384- 
serrator,  89,  148,  163. 

Merlin,  Richardson's,  154. 
Merrill,    Harry,  Connecticut    War- 
bler— a  correction,  413. 
Merula  aurantia,  3. 

jamaicensis,  2. 

gymnophthalma,  4. 

leucogenys,  3. 

migratoria  3,    178,   314,  315. 

328,  475- 
migratoria     propinqua,    X15. 

172, 186. 
nigrirostris,  4. 
Meves,  W.,  notice  of  his  work  'Die 
Grdsse    und    Farbe    der    Augen 
aller  Europaischen  Vogel,'  265. 
Micrathene  graysoni,  333. 

whitneyi,  424. 
Microcorax  jamaicensis,  228. 
leucognaphalus,  228. 
nasicus,  229. 
solitarius,  229. 
Microligea  palustris,  44. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  140. 
Micropus  melanoleucus,    180,   430, 

492. 
Miller,  Olive  Thorne,  notice  of  her 

*Bird-Ways,*  400. 
Milvulus  forficatus,  134,  271,  320. 
Mimocichla  ardesiaca,  7. 
ardosiaca.  7. 
aurantia,  3. 
bryanti,  6. 
plumbea,  6. 
ravida,  499,  501 
rubripes,  5. 
schistacca,  ^. 
Mimocitta  plumbea,  6. 
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Mimokitta  ardosiacea,  7. 

ardosciacea   var.    portoricen- 
8is,7. 
Mimus  bahamensis,  21. 

carolinensis,  18,  477. 

columbianus,  21. 

dominicus,  20. 

elegans,  20. 

fuscatust  14. 

gilvus,  20. 

gracilis,  21. 

gundlachi,  21. 

hillii,  22. 

melanopterus,  21. 

orpheus,  19,  20,  22,  501. 

orpheus  dominicus,  20. 

poljglottus,  19,  20,  175,  315. 
Minor  Ornithological  Publications, 

270*  475- 
Mniotilta   varia,  26,  173,  316,  325, 

502. 

Mocking-Bird,  87,  99,  175,  185,  299. 

California,  87. 
Molothrus  ater,  318,  321. 

bonariensis,  220. 

sericeus,  220. 
Motacilla  a:stiva,  29. 

albicoliis,  30. 

aurocapilla,  42. 

bananivora,  49. 

blackburiiise,  36. 

cserulea,  23. 

carulescens,  33. 

calidris,  189. 

campestris,  54. 

chrysoptera,  28. 

citrea,  27. 

coronata,  34. 

dominica,  36. 

maculosa,  34. 

mitrata,  46. 

palmarum,  39. 

pennsvlvanica,  35. 

petechia,  29. 

ruficapilla,  31. 

sialis,  9. 

tigrina,  28. 

varia,  26, 

vermivora,  27. 

virens,  37. 
Murdoch,  John,  notice   of  his   Re- 
port on  the  birds  of  the  Point  Bar- 
row Expedition,  122. 
Muscicapa  acadica,  234. 

albicapilla,  230. 

armillata,  14. 

carolinensis,  18. 

crinita,  241. 

despotes,  243. 


Muscicapa  dominicensis,  244. 
elizabeth,  13. 
furcata,  243. 
fusca,  236. 
lembeyei,  236. 

martinica,  230. 

olivacea,  190. 

phoibe,  236. 

pusilla,  234. 

rubra,  198. 

ruticilla,  46. 

solitaria,  190. 

striata,  35. 

virens,  236. 
Muscipeta  caribxa,  241. 
Myadestes  armillatus,  14. 

dominicanus,  12. 

elizabeth,  13. 

genibarbis,  10. 

montanus,  12. 

sanctiE-luciae,  11. 

sibilans,  9. 

solitarius. 

townsendi,  186. 
Myiadectes  armillatus,  14. 

elizabethse,  13. 

genibarbis,  10. 

montanus.  12. 

sibilans,  9. 

solitarius,  13. 
Myiadestes  armillatus,  13,  14. 

dominicanus,  11. 

elizabetha?,  13. 

genibarbis,  10,  11. 

montanus,  12. 

sanctfE-lucia;,  n. 

sibilans,  9. 

solitarius,  13. 
Myiarchus  antillarum,  239. 

cinerascens,  180. 

crinitus,  240,  319,  320,  453. 

denigratus,  500,  502. 

dominicensis,  238,  239,  240. 

erythrocercus,  239. 

lembeyei i,  236. 

oberi,  239. 

phcebe,  238,  239. 

pusilla,  234. 

ruficaudatus,  240. 

sagrse,  23S. 

sclateri,  240. 

stolidus,  237,  238,  239,  240. 

validuis,  237. 

virens.  236. 
Myiobius  latirostris,  235. 

martinicus,  230. 

pallidus,  234. 

tristis,  241. 
Mjioctomus  mitratus,  46. 
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Myiodioctes  canadensis,  i6o. 

formosus,  43. 

niitratus,  46. 
Myionax  validus,  237. 
Mjriotomus  formosus,  43. 
Nechop^tes  niger,  345. 
Nephocajtes  collaris,  347. 

njger,  345- 
Nephobcetes  niger,  345. 
Nectarina  mitrata,  55. 
Nectarinia  flaveola,  47. 
Neornis  caerulea,  54. 
Nesocelcus  fernandina:;,  380,  381. 
Nesopsar  nigerrimus,  223. 
Nesospingus  speculiferus,  199. 
Nettion  carolinensis,  80. 

crecca,  125. 
Nighthawk,  161,  272. 

Texan,  429. 

Western,  156,  165,  180,429. 
Noctua  nudipes,  469. 

sijii.  470. 
Nonpareil,  114,  115. 
Numenius  hudsonicus,  92. 

longirostris,  92,  124,  152,386. 
Nuthatch,  Pygmv,  171. 

Red-bellied,  99,  101,176. 

Red-breasted,  327,  489. 

Slender-billed,  171,  186,327. 

White-bellied,  176.  309. 

White-breasted,  272. 
Nyctala  acadica,  155,  165,  440. 

teiignialmi  richardsoni,  155. 
Nyctale  siju.  470. 
Nyctalops  stygiu^,  466. 
Nvctea  nvctea.   i^S- 
Nyctibins  janiaicensis,  338. 

pallidus,  338. 
Nycticorax    nycticorax    nievius,  91, 

150,  2S5.  3^9'  I'^S- 

violaceiis,  502. 
OlDEMiA  deiclandi.  90.  149. 

perspicillata,  2S1. 
Old- Wife,  281. 
Olor  amcricanus.  162. 

buccinator,  150,  162,  163. 

colunibianus,  150.   163. 
Oporornis  agilis.  413. 

formosus,  43. 
Oreortyx  pictus,  92,  162,  164. 
Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded.  181. 

Baltimore.  107,  135.  161,  271, 
"^12,  400. 

Bullock's,  181. 

Orchard.  107,  322,  414. 
Oriolus  bonana.  215. 

dominicensis,   216. 

icterus.  219. 

niger. 


Oriolus  phceniceus,  221. 

spurius,  218. 
Ornismya  cephalatra,  352. 

cristata,  356. 

magici,  359. 

minima,  354. 

parzudaki,  35S. 

swainsoni,  357. 

wagleri. 
Oroscoptes  montanus,  185. 
Orpheus  polyglottus,  19. 
Orthorhynchus  boothi,  354. 

chlorolophus,  357. 

colubris,  353. 

cristatus,  356. 

exilis,  356,  357. 

helena-,  354. 

ornatus,  356. 

riccordi,  358. 
Osprey,  American,  154,  329,  423. 
Ossifraga  gigantea,  404. 
Otocoris  alpestris  leucolscma,    x66, 
321. 

alpestris  rubea,  181,  453. 

alpestris  strigata,  166. 
Otus  brachyotus,  468. 

melanopsis,  467. 

stygius,  467. 

sygnapa,  466. 
Ovenbird.  175,  278,  326. 
Owl,  American  Barn,  93,  439. 

American  Hawk,  155. 

American  Long-eared,  93. 

Arctic  Horned,  155. 

Barn,  423,  485. 

Barred,  103,  155.  329. 

Burrowing.  93,  139,  424. 

California  Pigmy,  79,  284. 

Elf,  424. 

Ferrugineous  Pygmy,  424. 

Great   Gray,    155,     165,    271, 
272. 

Great  Horned,  271. 

Hawk,  272,  329. 

Kennicott's  Screech,  165. 

Long-eared.  87,  155,  329. 

Marsh.  155. 

Mexican  Screech,  423. 

Pygmy,  165. 

Richardson's,  155,  271. 

Saw- whet.  155.  165,  440. 

Screech,  93. 

Short-eared,  155,  270. 

Spectral,  271. 

Spotted.  79,  284. 

Snowy,  155,  272. 

Western  Horned,  79,  93,  114, 
155.  165,  424. 

White.  155. 
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Oyster-catcher,  American,  92,  439. 

Black,  92. 
Pachyrhamphus  niger,  338. 

nigrescens,  338. 
Pachyrhynchus  atterrimus,  338. 
Pallene  coUaris,  347. 
Pandion  carolinensis,  475. 

haliagtu8  carolinensis,  80,154, 
162,  165,  319,  329,  423. 
Panyptila  saxatilis,  404. 
Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi,  422. 
Park,  Austin  F.,  the  Swallow-tailed 
Kite   in   Rensselaer    County,   N. 
Y.,  484. 
Paroquet,  408. 
Parotia  lawesii,  399. 
Partridge,  California,  92. 

Cambers.  388. 

Massena,  389. 

Mountain,  92,  164. 

Scaled,  387. 

Spruce,  269. 
Parula  americana,  26. 
Parus  americanus,  26. 

atricapillus,  84,  177,  314,  400. 

atricapillus  occidentalis,  171, 
186. 

atricapillus      septentrionalis, 

327- 
bahamensis,  47. 

bicolor,  177,  314,  316. 

carolinensis,  100,  177,  316. 

hudsonicus,  327. 

inornatus.  186. 

minimus,  137,  138. 

rufesccns,  171. 

Passer  domesticus,    211,    314,  318, 

485. 
Passerculus  caboti,277. 

sandwichensisalaudinus,  114. 

savanna,  212. 
Passerella  iliaca,  318,  324. 

iliaca  unalashkensis,  169. 
Passerina  amotna,  75,  169,  183. 

ciris,  114,  115,  210,  211. 

cyanea,  no,  211,  318. 
Pealea.  334. 
Pediocxtes  phasianellus,  329,  453. 

phasianellus       columbianus, 

153- 
Peeps,  132. 
Pelecanus  californicus,  267,  401. 

erythrorhynchus,  89,  148. 

fuscus,  267. 
Pelican,  American  White.  89,  148. 

Brown,  125,  402. 

California  Brown,  267. 

Florida,  267. 
Pelidna  alpina,  140. 


Pendulinus  bonana,  215. 

flavigaster,  216. 

hypomelas,  216. 

leucopteryx,  218. 

portoricensis,  217. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  loi,  321. 

canadensis  capitalis,  75. 

obscurus,  167. 
Perissoglossa  tigrina,  29. 
Petrel,  Alaskan,  389. 

Peale's,  389. 

Scaled,  390. 
Petrochelidon  bicolor,  58. 

euchrysea,  58. 

fulva,  57. 

lunifrons,  161,   169,  183,  317, 

324- 
poDciloma,  57. 

Peucaja    a*stivalis    bachmani,    no, 

318. 

bachmani,  100. 

carpalis,  83. 

cassini,  74. 

ruficeps,  ^82? 

ruficeps  boucardi,  83. 
Pewce,   160,  320. 

Western  Wood,  75,  166,  180, 
320. 

Wood,  106,  320. 
Phaenicosoma  a*stiva,  198. 

rubra,  199. 
Phainopepla.  68,  183. 
Phainopcpla  nitcns,  183,  477. 
Phalacrocorax  carbo,  125. 

dilophus,  148,  285. 

dilophus  cincinatus,  89. 

penicillatus.  So. 
Phala?noptilus  nuttafli,  78,  179,  404, 

429. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  140,   151,  436, 
482. 

Red,  436,  482. 

Wilson's,  151,  385,  436. 
Phalaropus  lobatus,  140,  151,436. 

tricolor,  151,  386,  439. 
Philacte  minor,  491. 
Philohcla  minor,  102,  151,  285,  320. 
Philortyx  pcrsonatus,  333. 
PhoL'be,  105,  320. 

Black,  180. 

Say's,  180. 
Phoenicophilus  dominicensis,    200. 

frugivorus,  201. 

palmarum,  200. 
Phoenicopterus  ruber,  408. 
Phonipara  adoxa,  210. 

bicolor,  209. 

canora,  209. 

marchii,  209. 
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Phonipara  olivacca,  208. 

zena,  209. 
Plijlloiiiancs  barbatulus,  190. 

olivaceus,  190. 
Piaya  cinnamomeiventris,  366. 

pluvialis,  366. 
Pica  pica  liudsonica,  115,  166,  321. 

nuttalli,  181. 
Picicorvus  columbianus,  75. 
Picoides  anieriainus,  loi,  155,  329. 

arcticus,  loi,  155. 

tridactylus  dorsalis,  78. 
Picumnus  lawrencei,  373. 

micronicgas,  372,  373. 
Picus  carolinus,  378. 

dominicensis,37S'. 

doniinicensis  striatus378. 

feniandiiiiu,  380. 

hermanieri,  377. 

insularis,  375. 

jaiiiaicensis,  378. 

pasfjcriniis,  372. 

pcrcusKus.  376. 

portoriccnsis,  377. 

pubesccns  gairdncri,  78. 

radiolatus,  378. 

rubidicolli>,  377. 

nippelli,  376. 

striatus,  37S, 

superciliarus,  379. 

varius,  375. 

varius     inedius   jainaicensis, 

villosus.  ;^75. 

villo<us  liai  risi.  78. 

villo.siis  insularis.  375. 
Pigeon,     Band-tailed,    So,   92,    164, 
421. 

Passenger,  153. 

Wild,  179. 
Pindar,    L.    O.,    tbe    breeding    of 
Bratita    camidcusis     at   Reelfoot 
Lake.  Tenn.,  4S1. 
Pinicoia  enucleator.  322. 
Pintail,  89.  14S.  163,  384. 
Pionus  vinaceicollis,  459. 
Pipilo  aberti,  290. 

chlorurus.  74. 

complcxiis.  332. 

erythrophtbalmiis,   no,    159, 
314.318,324.  475. 

fiiscus  crissalis.  1S2. 

fuscus  niesoleuciis.  74. 

maculatus  arcticus.  324. 

maculatus      megalonvx,    74, 
1S2. 

maculatus  oregonus,  169. 

subniaculatus,  332. 
Pipit,  American,  171,  1S5,  327. 


Pipit,  Sprague*8,  327. 

Pipra  musica,  192. 

Piranga  erythromelas,  no,  112,  199. 

3 17  •324- 
ludoviciana,  169,  183. 

rubra,  in,  19^8,  317,  442,  487. 
Pitangus  bahamensis,  233. 

caudifasciatus,  232,  502. 

gabbii,  235. 

taylori,  232. 
Planesticus  inigratorius,  3. 
Platypsaris  nigra,  33S. 
Plectrophenax     hyperboreus,     135, 
276. 

nivalis,  135,  276,  323.  40a 
Plegadis  autumnalis,  385.  482. 

guarauna,  385,  481. 
Plover,  American  Golden,  152. 

Belted  Piping,  408,  482. 

Black-bellied,  92,  152,  285. 

Piping,  152. 

Prairie,  152. 

Red-bellied,  413. 

Ring,  152. 

Semipalmated.  152,  387. 

Snowy,  92,  409. 

Wilson's,  43S. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  88,  115,  147, 

179'  383- 
Poecila  kamtscbatkensis.  266. 

Polioptila  albiventris,  269. 

ca-TuIea,    23,    178,     186,    316, 
400,  487,  501. 

californica,  186. 

lembeyi.  22,  23. 
Polyborus  cheriway,  423. 
Polytmus  ceplialaler,  352. 

birsutuR,  347. 

holosericeus, 

jugularis,  350. 

margaritaceus,  348. 

porphyrurus,  349. 
Pooca^tes  gramineus,  loi,  314,  317. 

gramineus  confinis,  73,   16S, 
182,  323. 
Poor-will,  78,  179.  429. 
Porzana  Carolina,  150,  179,  386. 

jamaicensis,  139,  408. 

noveboracensis,  113,  115,  150. 
Prairic-Hen,  132,  153. 
Primolinus  tricolor,  455. 
Priotelus  temnurub,  360. 
Progne  cryptoleuca,  56. 

dominicensis,  56. 

purpurea,  56. 

Kubis,  56,  III,    169,   183,  317, 

.3^4/4i.S»  477- 
Protonotaria   citrea,  27,    410,    487, 

4S8. 
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Psaltripanis  niinimiis,  137, 171,  x86. 

plumbeus,  S4. 
Psarocolius  leucoptervx,  218. 

melanopis,  215. 
Pfieudogrvphus  California        ,  92. 
Pseudoscops  granimicus,  465. 
Psittacara  aestiva,  461. 

chloroptera,  457. 

euops,  455. 

nana,  456. 
Psittacus  agilis,  460. 

arausiacus,  462. 

aiigustus,  461. 

autumnalis,  462. 

bouqueti,  462. 

caTulifrons,  462. 

cavenensis,  460. 

collarius,  459. 

c\vaneocapillu8,  462. 

dominicensis,  458. 

euops,  455. 

guildingi,  462. 

gutturalis.  459. 

havanensis,  461. 

leucocephalus,  458,  459. 

martinicanus,  459. 

minor,  461. 

signatus,  461. 

tricolor,  454. 

versicolor,  468. 

vinaceicollis,  459. 

virescens,  461. 

vittatus,  458. 

(Chrysotis)  cotlaria,  460. 

(Chrysotis)  salla;i,  458. 

(Conurus)  chloropterus,  457. 
Ptarmigan,  Willow,  153,  329. 
Pterodroma  mexicanus,  16. 
Ptilogonys  armillatus,  14. 
Ptycorhamphus  aleuticus,  88,  126. 
Publications  received,  lists  of,  130, 

272,  406,  479. 
Puffinus  creatopus,  125. 

griseus.  267,  268,  400. 

major,  125,  267. 

stricklandi,     125,     267,     268, 
402. 
Purdie,  II.  A.,  an  earlier  occurrence 
of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  in 
Massachusetts,  488. 
Pyranga  aistiva,  298. 

rubra,  199. 
Pyroderus  masoni,  333. 
Pyrrhomitris  cuba;,  207. 

cucullata,  207. 
Pyrrhula  crenirostris,  206. 

nigni.  206. 

robinsonii,  203. 

violacca,  203. 


!  Pyrrhulagra  portoriccnsis,  197. 

ruficollis  54. 

violacea,  203. 
!  Pyrrhuphonia  Jamaica,  194. 
'  Qj^TAiL,  161. 
Quaily,  152. 
Quiscalus  ater,  227. 

atroviolaceus,  227. 

baritus,  224,  225,  220,  227. 

barytus,  226. 

brachypterus,  224. 

caymanensis,  499.  502. 

crassirostris,  224,  225. 

fortirostris,  223. 

guadeloupensiK,  226. 

gundlachii,  226. 

inrtexirostris,  224,  225. 

luminosus.  224,  225. 

major,  477. 

niger,  226. 

purpureus,  477. 

quiscula,  107,  318. 

quiscula  aeneus,  319,  322. 

rectirostris,  223. 
Rail,  Black,  408. 

Carolina,  179,  386. 

Little  Yellow,  1 13, 115. 

Virginia,  115,  150,  385. 

Yellow,  150,  490. 
Rallus   virginianus,   11^,    i^o,    164, 

385. 
Ramphocinclus  brachyurus,  16. 

gutturalis,  18. 

tremulus,  18. 
Ragsdale,  G.  S. ,  two  additions  to  the 

Texas  Avi-fauna,  281. 
Raven,  American,  166,  321. 
Recurvirostra  americana,   91,    1^1, 

328.  386. 
Redhead,  88,  149,  384,  401. 
Redpoll,  322. 

Hoary,  322. 
Redstart.  American,  327. 
Red-tail,  Western,  So,  87,  422. 
Regulus   calendula,    162.    172,  186, 
268,  316,328,  406. 

olivaceus.  162. 

satrapa,    177,    314,   316,    328. 

satrapa  olivaceus,  172,  186. 
Rhimamphus  jvstivus,  29,  30. 

cajruleus,  35. 

canadensis.  33. 

coronatus,  34. 

discolor,  39. 

maculosus,  34. 

maritimus,  29. 

pensilis.  36. 

pitvophilus,  38. 

ruficapillus,  39. 
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Rhimamphus  striatus,  35. 
virens,  37. 

Rhodostethia  rosea,  123. 

Riccordia  elegans,  358. 
ramondi,  358. 

Ridgwav,  R.,  on  the  proper  name 
for  the  Prairie  Hen,  132 ;  the  Scis- 
sor-tailed  Flycatcher  {Milvulus 
forficatus)  at  Key  West,  134 ;  the 
vernacular  name  of  Plectrophe- 
nax  kyperboreus,  135;  *  Water 
Birds  of  North  America* — *a 
few  corrections*  rectified,  266, 
403 ;  notice  of  his  catalogue  of 
the  birds  of  Cozumel  Island.  269; 
Tringa  damacensis  in  Alaska ;  a 
Sandpiper  new  to  the  North 
American  Fauna,  275 ;  discovery 
of  the  breeding  place  of  McKay's 
Snowflake  {Plectropheuax  hyper- 
poreus).  276;  on  the  Glaucous 
Gull  of  Bering's  Sea  and  contigu- 
ous waters,  330;  description  of  a 
new  species  of  Oyster-catcher 
from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  331 ; 
preliminary  descriptions  of  some 
new  species  of  birds  from  South- 
ern Mexico,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Mexican  Geographical  and 
Exploring  Commission,  331 ;  de- 
scriptions of  two  new  species  of 
birds  supposed  to  be  from  the  in- 
terior of  Venezuela.  333;  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  species  of  Elf  Owl 
from  Soccorro  Island,  Western 
Mexico,  333 ;  descriptions  of  a 
new  genus  of  Oceanitidie,  334;  de- 
scription of  four  new  species  of 
birds  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
334;  description  of  a  new  genus 
of  Tyrannidai  from  Santa  Do- 
mingo. 382. 

Rives,  William  C,  notes  on  birds 
of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain.  Vir- 
ginia, 156. 

Road-runner,  87,  93,  424,  479. 

Robin,  159.  400. 

American,  178,  284,  328. 
Black,  284. 
Varied,  172. 
Western.  115,  172,  186. 

Rough-leg,  Ferrugineus,  154. 

Sagk,  J.  H..  Icterus  s^albtthi  in  Con- 
necticut in  November,  135;  Lin- 
coln's Sparrow  and  the  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchor  in  Connecticut,  487: 
the  Carolina  Wren  in  Connect- 
icut, 489. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus,   171. 


Saltator  guadeloupensis,  201. 

martinicensis. 
Sanderling,  91,  152,  413. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  151. 

Bartramian,  152. 

Buff-breasted,  152,  270. 

Least,  91,  151,  386. 

Pectoral,  123.  151. 

Red-backed,  151,  386. 

Semipalmated,  151. 

Solitary,  152,  386. 

Spotted,  80,  102,  152,  386. 

Stilt,  140. 

Western,  91,  386. 

White-rumped,  151. 
Sapsucker,  Red-breasted.  165. 

Red-naped.  114,  427. 

Yellow-bellied,  156. 
Saurothera  bahamensis,  364. 

dominicensis.  362. 

jamaicensis,  362. 

merlini,  363. 

vetula,  362,  363,  364. 

vieilloti,  363. 

vieilloti  var.  rufescens,  363. 
Saxicola  cenanthe,  489. 
Sayornis  dominicensis,  236. 

fusca.  237. 

phoebe,    105,    160,    236,    314, 

nigricans,  180. 
say  a,  180. 
Scaphidurus  atroviolaccus,  227. 
Scardafella  inca,  421. 
Sciurus  aurocapillus,  42,  159. 

sulfurascens,  42. 
Scolecophagus  atroviolaccus.  227. 
carolinus,  169,  284,  318,  322. 
cyanocephalus,  75,   167,    181, 
"322. 
Scops  grammicus,  465. 
Scoter,  White-winged,  90,  149. 
Scotiomimus  bahamensis.  21. 
Scott,  W.  E.  D..  on    the  breeding 
habits  of  some  Arizona  birds,  81 ; 
on  the  Avi-fauna  of  Pinal  County, 
with  remarks  on    some  birds  of 
Pima  and  Gila  Counties.  Arizona, 
with  annotations  by  J.  A.  Allen, 

-49' 383- 4-1. 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  42,   175,   279, 

316,  326,  400. 
gossii,  42. 

ludoviciaYius,  43,  278. 
motacilla,   43,    100,    175,  316, 

501. 
najvius  notabilis,  139. 
noveboracensis,  42,  326. 
Selasphorus  platycercus,  75,  77. 
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Selasphorus  rufus,  76,  77,  78. 

Semimerula  aurantia,  3. 

Sennett,  G.  B.,  Ipswich  Sparrow  in 
Texas,  135. 

Sericotes  chlorolaemus,  351. 
holosericeus.  351. 

Seton,  Ernest  E.  T. ,  the  birds  of 
Western  Manitoba,  145,  320. 
(See  also  Thompson,  Ernest  E.) 

Setophaga  formosa,  43. 
mitrata,  46. 
ruticilla,  46,  175,  317,  327. 

Sheep,  Flying,  150. 

Sheldrake,  148. 

Shoveller,  89,  115,  149,  384. 

Shrike,  Northern,  325. 

White-rumped,  87,  184,  325. 

Shufeldt,  R.  VV.,  on  the  free  post- 
pubis  in  certain  of  the  Falconidie, 
133;  notice  of  his  'Contribution 
to  the  Comparative  Osteology  of 
the  Trochilidie,  Caprimulgidae, 
and  Cyp&elida?,'  404;  classifica- 
tion of  the  Macrochires,  414, 
491 ;  notices  of  his  papers  on 
the  osteology  of  Comirus  caro- 
litietisis  and  Geococcyx  califor- 
niantis^  479. 

Sialia  arctica,  186,  489. 

mexicana,  172,  186,  282,  489. 
sialis,  9,    178,  282,  314,  315, 

328,  453.  489- 
Sicalis  brasiliensis,  213. 
flava, 213. 
flaveola,  213. 
Siphonorhis  americana,  344. 
Siskin,  Pine,  323. 
Sitta  canadensis,  176,  327,  489. 

carolinensis,  176,  314,  316. 
carolinensis     aculeata,     171, 

186,  327. 
pygma^a,  171. 
whiteheadi,  266. 
Sittacc  eiiops,  455. 
tricolor,  454. 
Siurus  aurocapillus,  42. 
nsevius,  42. 
noveboracensis,  42. 
Skua,  432. 

Skylark,  Missouri,  327. 
Smith,  Horace  G.,  Jr.,  some  addi- 
tions to  the  Avi-fauna  of  Colora- 
do, 284. 
Smith,  Hufjh  M.,  birds  new  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  139;  pecul- 
iar nest  of  Ckelidon  eryihrogas- 
ier,  27S;  the  Red  Phalarope  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — a  cor- 
rection, 482. 


Snipe,  Wilson's,  91,  151,    164,   179, 
386. 

Robin,  151. 

Red-breasted,  413. 
Snowbird,  157,  160,  308. 

Gray-headed,  74. 

Oregon,  74. 

Pink-sided,  74. 
Snowflakc,  McKay's  135,  276. 

Polar,  135. 
Solitaire,  Townsend's,  186. 
Somateria  spectabilis,  123,  270. 
Souimanga  prasinoptere,  350. 
Sparrow,    Arizona  Chipping,    169. 

Baird's,  323. 

Bay-winged,  161. 

Belding's  Marsh,  182. 

Bell's,  182. 

Chipping,  108,  284,  323,  475. 

Clay-colored,  324. 

English,  161,  286,  476. 

European  House,  400. 

Field,   108,  248,  308,  324,  407, 
442. 

Fox,  324. 

Gambel's,  182. 

Gambel's    White-crowned, 
168. 

Golden-crowned,  168,  182. 

Grasshopper,  485. 

Harris's  323. 

Heermann's  Song,  182. 

House,  310. 

Intermediate,  114,  323. 

Ipswich,  135,  272,  277,  441. 

Lark,  323. 

LeConte's,  323,  410,  486,  489. 

Lincoln's.  324,  487. 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed,  115. 

Ridgway's,  74. 

Rufous-crowned,  182. 

Rusty  Song,  169,  182. 

Samucls's  Song,  182. 

Song,  271,308,  324. 

Sooty  Song,  169. 

Swamp,  136,  324. 

Townsend's,  169. 

Tree,  323. 

Water,  150. 

Western  Chipping,  74,  182. 

Western  Field,  248. 

Western  Lark,  181. 

Western    Savanna,   114,    168, 
182,  323. 

Western    Vesper,    168,    182, 

323 
Wiiite-crowncd,  74,  323. 

White-throated,  277,  308,  323. 

Yellow-winged,  107. 
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Spatula  cljpeata,  89,  115,  149,  384. 
Speotjto  am  a  lira,  472. 

cunicularia,  471. 

cuniculariadoiTiinicensis,  471. 

cunicularia  var.  guadeloupen- 
sis,  471. 

cunicularia  h ypogaea,  93, 424. 

dominicensis,  471. 

guadeloupensis,  471. 
Spermestescucullatus,  214. 
Spermophila  adoxa,  210. 

anoxantha,  205. 

bicolor,  209. 

olivacea,  208. 

violacea,  203. 
Sphyrapicus  ruber,  165. 

thyroideus,  79,  457. 

varius,  104,  156,  '319,  375. 

varius  nuchalis,  78,  114,  427. 
Spindalis  bilineatus,  198. 

multicolor,,  196. 

nigricephala,  198. 

pretrei,  195,  166. 

portoricensis,  197. 

salvini,  499,  501. 

zena,  195,  196. 
Spinites  pallidus,  212. 
Spinus  lawrencei,  182. 

pinus,  107,  168,  323. 

psaltria,  182. 

tristis,  107,  159,  168,  182,314, 

317- 3-^ -J- 
Spiza  ciris,  211. 

cyanea,  211. 
Spizampelis  portoricensis,  197. 
Spizella  monticola  323. 

monticola  ochracea,  139. 

pallida,  324. 

pusilla,     108.    248,    249,   314, 
318,  324,  442. 

pusilla  arcnacea.  248.  249. 

socialis,    loS,    212,    284,  318, 

323- 
socialis  arizona;,  74,  139,  169, 

182,  249. 
worthcni,  249. 
Spoonbill,  Roseate.  271. 
Sporadicus  elei^ans,  358. 

riccordi,  358. 
Sporadinus  elej^ans,  357,  358. 
bracei,  358. 
mangiei,  359. 
riccordi,  358. 
Stejneger,   L.,  notice  of  his  'Orni- 
thological    Explorations     in    the 
Commander  Islands  and  Kamts- 
chatka,'i26:  notice  of  his  paper 
on      preoccupied      ornitholoijical 
generic  names,  269;  notice  of  his 


'Birds*  in  the   'Standard  Natural 
History,*  473. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  11 1, 183, 

317- 
Stellula  calliope,  78. 

Stercorarius  parasiticus,  88. 

Stenopsis  cayennensis,  343. 

Stenorhynchus  ruficaudus,  17. 

Sterna  ansethetus,  131. 

antillarum,  115. 

elegans,  125. 

forsteri,  147. 

fuliginosa,  433. 

hirundo,  147. 

macroura,  274. 

maxima,  89. 
Stilt,  271. 

Black-necked,  114. 
Strix  accipitrina,  468. 

brachyotus,  368. 

cinerea,  271. 

dominicensis,  465. 

flammea,  464,  465. 

flammea  americana,  93. 

flammea  furcata,  464,  502. 

flammea  fuscata,  464 

flammea  nigrescens,  464. 

flammea  pratincola,  464,  465. 

glaucops,  465. 

havenensis,  470. 

nudipes,  469. 

occidentalis,  79. 

pratincola,  423,  439,  485. 

(Athene)  dominicensis,  465. 
Sturnella  hippocrepis,  222. 

ludoviciana,  222. 

magna,    106,    222,   314,    3x8. 

453- 
magna     neglecta,    162,    167, 

ifi,322,453. 

Sturnus  jamaicensis.  225. 

Surnia  nudipes,  469. 

ulula  caparoch,  155,  329. 
Surnium  nudipes.  469. 
Swallow,  American  Hank,  127. 

American  Barn,  127. 

Bank,  183,  325. 

Barn,  170.  183,  278,  325. 

Cliff,  161,  169,  183,  324. 

Rough-winged.   11 1,  1S3. 

Tree,  183,  325. 

Violet-green,  170,  183. 

White-bellied,  170. 
Swan,  American  Wild,  131. 

Trumpeter,  91.  150. 

Whistling,  91,  150,  163. 
Swift,  269,  404,  40^,  414,  444. 

Black,  78. 

Chimney,  105,  156. 
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Swift,  Vaux's,  165,  429. 

White-throated,  108,  430. 
Sycalis  auripectus,  213. 

flaveola,  213. 
Sylvania  canadensis,  175,  326. 

mitrata,  46,  175,  317. 

pusilla,  326. 

pusilla  pileolata,  171,  185. 
Sylvia  americana,  26. 

bachmani,  28. 

cserulea,  35. 

cxrulescens,  33. 

coronata,  34. 

discolor,  39. 

formosa,  43. 

maculosa,  34. 

maritima,  28. 

palmarum,  39. 

pensilis,  36. 

peregrina,  28. 

petechia,  29. 

pinus,  39, 
roscoe,  280. 
•  trichas,  44. 
vigorsii,  30. 
Sylvicola  adelaidse,  37. 
aestiva,  29. 
blackburniae,  36. 
canadensis,  33. 
coronata,  34. 
discolor,  39. 
eoa,  32. 

icterocephala,  35. 
kirtlandi,  38. 
maculosa,  34. 
maritima,  29. 
palmarum,  39,  40. 
pannosa,  33. 
pensilis,  36. 
petechia,  30. 
pharetra,  35. 
pinus.  39. 
pityophila,  38. 
ru^capilla,  31. 
striata,  35. 
varia,  26. 
virens,  37. 
Symphemia  semipalmata,  152. 
Syrnium  nebulosum,  103,  155,  229. 
nebulosum  alleni,  281. 
occidentalis, 
Tachornis  gradii,  345. 
iradii,  345. 
phoenicobia,  345. 
Tachycineta  bicolor,  57,    170,   183, 

3i7»  325- 
cyaneoviridis,  59. 

euchrysea,  58, 

sclateri,  58. 


Tachycineta    thalassina,    170,    183, 
492. 

Tachypetes  aquila,  113. 
Tachyphonus  palmarum,  200. 

rufigularis,  54. 
Tanager,  Scarlet,  no,  112,  324. 
Summer,  in,  442,  487. 
Western,  169,  183. 
Tanagra  a^stiva,  198. 
dominica,  191. 
flavifrons,  193. 
multicolor,  196. 
musica,  192. 
nigricephala,  198. 
pretrei,  196. 
rubra,  199. 
ruficollis,  54. 
zena,  195. 
zenoides,  198. 
Tanagrella  ruficollis,  54. 
Tantalus  loculator,  385. 
Teal,  Cinnamon,  89,  328,  384. 
English,  140. 
Blue-winged,  148,  384. 
Green-winged,   80,    89,    148, 
163,  384. 
Temnotrogon  rhodogaster,  361. 

roseigaster,  360,  361. 
Teretistris  fernandina?,  45. 

fornsi,  45,  46. 
Tern,  Black,  115,  148. 
Bridled,  131. 
Common,  141. 
Forster's,  147. 
Least,  \i$. 
Royal,  89. 
Sooty,  433. 

White-winged  Black,  148. 
Thalassidroma  lineata,  334. 
Thalurania  bicolor,  353. 

wagleri  353. 
Thaumatias  ourissia,  359. 
Thome,  P.   M..   the  Eastern  Blue- 
bird   at    Fort    Lyon,    Colorado, 

489. 
Thompson,  Ernest  E.,  the  birds  of 
Western  Manitoba — addenda, 453. 
(See  also  Seton,  Ernest  E.  T.) 
Thrasher,  Arizona,  290. 
Brown,  175,  257. 
Bendire's  256,  257,  289,  294, 
California,  185. 
Crissal,  292,  295. 
Leconte's   289,  294,  299,  300, 

303. 
Palmer's  256,  257,  289,  294. 
Red-vented,  289,  292. 
Sage,  185. 
Yuma,  300. 
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Thrush.  Bicknell's  443. 

Dwarf  Hermit,  172,  i86. 

European  Song,  400. 

Grav-cheeked,  328. 

llenrv's,  292, 

Hermit,  282.  310.  -^1%^  443 

Olive-backed,  328. 

Russet-backed,  172,  186. 

Varied.  1S6. 

Willow,  328. 

WiUon's  99,  178,  328,  489. 

Wr>od.  160,  161,  178,  400. 
Thrvothorus  bewickii,  158, 116,  314, 
316. 

bewickii  bairdi,  115. 

bewickii  j>pilurus.    162,    171, 
185. 

grenadcnsis,  25. 

guadeloupensis,  3S1. 

Phenninieri,  17. 

ludovicianus,    176,    314,   316, 
400,  442.  489. 

martinicensiR,  23. 

mesoleucus,  25. 

musicus.  24. 

rufcscens,  24. 
Thurbcr,     E.     C,     Helminthophila 
Ivucobronchialis    in    New   Jersey, 
411. 
Tinnuncuhis  sparverius,  80,  93. 
Tit.  Lca«st.  S7.  186. 

Tiiftcd.  ^rx;. 

Wren,  iV). 
Titniou>e,  Black-capped,  84. 

lUidled.  84. 

Clu'«it  nut -crowned,  137. 

Plain,  1.S6. 

Tufteil,  177,308,  410. 
Titvra  leuconotus.  337. 
Todus  ani^ustirfistris,  369. 

doniinicensis,  370' 

hvpochondriacus,  371. 

nicxicanu'-.  371 . 

multicolor,  372. 

j)ulclierrimus,  371. 

portoricensis,37i. 

subulatus,  370. 

V iridic,  36*^.  370,  371. 
Topaza  violacca.  350. 
Torrev,     HradlonJ,     notice     of    his 
'Hirds  in  the    IJush,'  129;  revival 
f>f  the  sexual   passion  in   birds  in 
autumn,  i  |i. 
Totanu^  melanoleucus,  92.  152,386. 

tlavipes.  152,  502. 

sol i tar i us.  152,  320,  3S6. 
Towhee.  3^*'^.  324. 

Arctic.  324. 

Brown,  87. 


Towhee,  California  Brown,  1S2. 

Cafion,  74. 

Oregon,  169. 

Red-eved,  no. 

Spurred,  74,  182. 
Townsend,  Chas.  H.,  four  rare 
birds  in  Northern  California: 
Yellow  Rail,  Emperor  Goose, 
European  Widgeon,  and  Sabinc*s 
Ruffed  Grouse.  49a 
Toxostoma  crissalis,  292. 

lecontei,  299. 
Trichas  marilandica,  44. 

marjlandica,  44. 

rostrata,  43. 
Tringa  alpina.  140. 

alpina  pacifica,  151,  386. 

bairdii.  151. 

canutus.  151,  329. 

damacensis,  275. 

fuKcicolHs,  151. 

maculata,  123,  151,  502. 

minutilla,  91,   132,   151,   386, 
502. 
Tringoides  macularius,  80. 
Trochilus  alexandri,   loS,  404,  430, 
446. 

annse,  180,  431. 

auratus.  350. 

aurulentus.  348. 

bahamensis.  355. 

bancrofti.  350. 

brasiliensis,  347. 

calliope.  431. 

cathcrime,  354. 

colubris,    105,    319.  326,  353, 

445- 
cost:e.  I  So,  430. 

cristatellus,  357. 

cristatus,  356. 

c  vane  us,  350. 

cV'inomelas,  350. 

dominicu.s,  347,  348. 

elegans,  357. 

evelyn.-v,  355. 

exili's,  356,  357- 
ferruj^ineus,  347. 

granatinus.  350. 

hirsutus,  347. 

holosericeus,  351. 

jugularis,  350. 

mango,  349. 

margaritaceus,  348. 

maria,  352. 

maug.'i'us,  359. 

maugei,  359. 

maze p pa.  347. 

minimus,  354. 

minutulus,  354. 
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Trochilus  pileatus,  356. 
platycercus,  431. 
polytmus,  352. 
porphyrurus,  349. 
puniceus,  35(1. 
riccordi,  358. 
rufus,  166,  180,  431. 
superciliosus,  347. 
venustissimus,  350. 
vieilloti,  354. 
violaceus,  350. 
viridib,  349. 

(Culampis)  auratus,  350. 
(Lampornis)  aurulentus,  348. 
(Lampornis)       holosericeus, 

351- 
(Mellisuga)  minimus,  354. 

(Orthorhynchus)  exilis,  357. 

(Sporadinus)  elegans,  358. 
Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani,    115, 
'171,  185,  327. 

hiemalis,  176,  314,316,327. 

hiemalis  pacificus,  162. 
Trogon ?  425. 

temnurus,  360. 

roseigaster,  361. 

rhodogastcr,  361. 
Tropic-Bird,  Yellow-billed,  481. 
Tryngites  subruficollis,  152. 
Turdus  alicio;,  2,  328. 

aliciae  bickncUi,  ^3. 

aonalaschkic,  172,  186. 

aonalaschkae      pallasii,     282, 

3H'  315*  3^8'  443- 
ardosiaceus,  6,  7. 

auduboni,  139. 

aurantius,  3. 

brachvurus,  16. 

capucinus,  2. 

caribbKUs,  4. 

carolinensis,  18. 

denfiirostris,  15. 

dominicus,  20. 

fuscescens,  2,  loi,  178,   328. 

fuscescens  salicicola,  281, 328. 

gilvus,  20. 

gymnogenys,  4. 

.  gymnophthalmus,  4. 

gymnopsis,  4. 

herminieri,  7. 

jamaicensis,  2. 

lereboulleti,  2. 

leucogenus.  3. 

leucophthalmufi,  2. 

merle,  20. 

migratorius,  3,  477. 

minor,  2. 

montanus,  15. 

motacilla,  43. 


Turdus  mustelinus,  i,  160,  178,  315. 

nigrirostris,  4. 

nudigcnis,  4. 

orpheus,  19. 

pallasi,  loi. 

palmarum,  200. 

polyglottus,  19. 

plumbeus,  6. 

rubripes,  5. 

swainsoni,  2,  loi. 

trichas,  44. 

ustulatus,  172,  186. 

ustulatus  auduboni,  139. 

ustulatus  hwainsoni,  315,  328. 
Turkey,  Mexican,  80,  3S9. 

Occllated,  144. 

Wild,  103,  314. 
Turner,    L.    M.,   Turner's    List   of 

the  Birds   of  Labrador,  140. 
Turnstone,  153,  413. 
Tympanuchus  americanus,  133,  153, 

3^9- 
cupido,   132. 

Tyrannula  barbirostris,  241. 

carriboL'a,  23C. 

gossii,  237. 

martinica,  230. 

stolidii.  237. 

stolida  var.  dominicensis,  240. 
Tyrannula      (Mviarchus)     stolid  a 

238. 
Tyrannulus  dominicensis,  244. 
Tyrannus  albogularis,  244. 

carolinensis,  245. 

caudifasciatus,  232,  233. 

crinitus,  237,  241. 

crudelis,  244. 

dominice'nsis,  244,  502. 

furcatus,  244. 

griseus,  244. 

intrepidus,  245. 

magnirostris,  243. 

matutinus,  243,  244. 

melanchoHcus,  243. 

pipiri,  245" 

phoL'be,  239. 

rostratus,  241. 

sulphurasccns,  245. 

taylori,  232. 

tiriri,  232. 

tyrannus,  105,  245,  319,  320. 

vertical  is,  iSo. 

vociferans,  166,  180. 

(Mviarchus)  antillarum,  238. 

(Pitangus)  taylori,  232. 
Ulula  cinerca,  155,  165. 
Uria  troile  californica,  88. 

lonivia  (arra),  126. 
Urinator  imber,  88,  147. 
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Urinator  lumme,  147,  383. 

pacificus,  88. 
Urubitinga  anthracina,  60. 
Vankllus  vanellus,  438. 
Vermivora  pennsylvanica,  27. 
Vireo  alleni,  500,  501. 

altiloquus,  189. 

atricapillus,  114,  115. 

bellii  pusillus,  184. 

calidris,  189. 

calidris  barbatula,  190. 

flavifrons,  173,  189,  317,  325. 

gilvus,  170,  173,  184,  189,325. 

gundlachi,  188. 

huttoni,  184. 

latimeri,  187. 

modestus,  187. 

noveboracensis,  173,  187, 188, 

317- 
olivaceus,  173,  190,  317,  325. 

philadelphicus,  325. 

plumbeus,  iii. 

solitarius,   98,  loi,   190,  317, 

325- 
solitarius  alticola,  11 1,  410. 

Rolitarius  cassini,  170. 

vicinior,  83. 
Vireo,  Black-capped,  114,  115. 

Blue-headed,  325. 

Cassin's,  170. 

Gray,  83. 

Mutton's,  184. 

Least,  184. 

Mountain  Solitary,  in. 

Philadelphia,  325. 

Red-eyed,  173,  325. 

Solitary,  loi. 

Warbling,    170,  173,  184,  325. 

White-eyed,  173. 

Yellow-throated,  99,  325. 
Vireonella  crassirostris,  188. 

gundlachi,  1S8. 

latimeri,  187. 

modestus.  187. 
Vireosylvia  ultiloqua,  189,  190. 

calidris,  189. 

calidris  var.  dominicana,  189. 

olivacea.  189. 
Vulture,  California,  92. 

Black,  246,  247,  271,  483. 

Turkey,  923,  153,  422,439. 
Warbler,  Audubon's,  170,  184. 

Bach  man's,  94. 

Bay-breasted.  327. 

Black-and-white,  325. 

Blackburnian,  174,  326. 

Black-poll,  160,  326. 

Black-throated  Blue,  160,  174. 

Black-throated  Gray,  170, 185. 


Warbler,  Black-throated  Green,  174, 

477- 
Blue-winged  Yellow,  477. 

Blue  Yellow-backed,  160,  173. 

Canada,  160,  326. 

Cape  May,  326. 

Carbonated,  94. 

Chestnut-sided,  160,  174,326, 

477- 
Connecticut,  326,  413. 

Grace's,  185,  256. 

Hermit,  185. 

Hooded,  175.  * 

Kentucky,  174. 

Kirtland  s,  412. 

Lutescent,  170. 

Macgillivray's,  171,  185. 

Magnolia,  326. 

Mourning,  326. 

Myrtle,  326. 

Nashville,  325. 

Orange-crowned,      139,    378, 
325. 

Palm,  326. 

Pileolated,  171,  185. 

Pine,  326. 

Prairie,  175,  272. 

Prothonotary,  271,  410,  488. 

Red-fronted,  256. 

Tennessee,  325. 

Townsend's,  170. 

White-cheeked,  272. 

White-throated    139. 

Wilson's,  326. 

Worm-eating,  477. 

Yellow,  i6i,  170, 174,  184,  326. 

Yellow- rumped,  138. 

Yellow-throated,  139,  174. 
Water-Thrush,  326. 

Large-billed,  175,  278. 
Wavey,  149. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  325. 

Cedar,  170,  183,  325. 
Wayne,  Arthur  T.,  Uclminthopkila 

celata  in  South  Carolina,  138. 
Whip-poor-will,  104,  156. 

Stephen's,  429. 
Whiskey-Jack,  321. 
Whistler,  149. 
Widgeon.  401. 

European,  490. 
Willet,  152. 

WilIard,'S.  W.,  the  Evening  Gros- 
beak in  Wisconsin,  487. 
Williams.   R.    S.,  a   flock  of  Chen 
rossii  east  of  the  Rocky  Mt«.,  274. 
Wis-ka-tjan,  321. 
Woodcock,  102,  314. 

American,  151,  285. 
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Woodpecker,  American  Three-toed, 

155'  329- 
Arctic  Three-toed,  155. 

Black-breasted,  79. 

Californian,  79,  94,  427. 

Downy,  104,  155,  165,  309. 

Gairdncr's,  78,  94,  165,  426. 

Gila,  428. 

Golden-winged,  160. 

Hairy,  104,  160,  313. 

Harris's,  78,  93,  165,  425. 

Lewis's,  94,  165,  427. 

Northern  Hairy,  1^5. 

NuttalTs,  94. 

Pileated,  104,  156,  165,  310. 

Red-bellied,  179. 

Red-headed,  104,  156,  161. 

Red-naped,  78. 

Southern  Hairy,  104. 

Strickland's,  84,  256,  257,  426. 

Striped-backed      Three-toed, 

78. 

Texan,  426. 
Williamson's,  427. 
Yellow-bellied,  104. 
Wren,  Bewick's,  99,  158,  176,  310. 
Cactus,  87,  185. 
Caflon,   185. 

Carolina,  176,  309,  442,  489. 
Long-billed  Marsh,    171,  327. 
Parkman's,  171,  185. 
Rock,  171,  185. 
Texan  Bewick's,  ii^. 
Vigor's,  185. 


Wren,  Western  House,  115,  327. 

Western  Winter,  17I. 

Winter,  99,  176.  312,  327. 
Xantiiocki»halus     icterocephalus, 


-Ti  ■» 


xanthocephalus,  181,  222,321. 
Xanthornus  dominicensis,  215. 

hypomelas,  216. 

portoricensis. 
Xiphidiopicub  percussus,  376. 
Yellowbird,  Common,  159. 
Yellow-legs,  152. 

Greater,  92,  152,  386. 
Yellow-rump,  136,  278. 
Yellow-throat,  280. 

Maryland,  175. 

Western,  171,  185. 
Yphantes  baltimore,  219. 

bullockii,  217. 
Zenaida  spadiceus,  498,  502. 
Zenaidura  macroura,  92,  103,  153. 

164,  314,  319,  329,  421. 
Zebrapicus  radiolatus,  379. 

strialus,  378. 

superciliaris,  379. 
Zonotrichia  albicoUis,  101,314,318, 

coroTnata,  168,  182. 
gambeli,  168,  182. 
intermedia,  74,  1 14,  323. 
leucophrys,  74,  323. 
querula.  323. 
Zoothera  cinclops,  16. 


